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Lhe Girl With Golden Lyes 


(La Fille aux Yeur d’Or) 


To Eugéne Delacroix, Painter. 


One of the most dreadful spectacles 
we may run across is the malignant as- 
pect of a certain class of the Parisian 
populace; a class horrible to behold, 
pallid, yellow, tawny. Is not Paris a 
vast meadow incessantly stirred by a 
storm of whirling diverse interests, its 
crop of men mowed down by death, at 
am earlier age than elsewhere; whose 
faces are distorted, twisted, rent by all 
the passions of the soul and its desires, 
the venom of which is begotten in their 
brain; must they not rather be called 
masks than faces—lying masks of cour- 
age, masks of sorrow, masks of joy, 
masks of hypocrisy; all emaciated, each 
one stamped indelibly with the mark of 
& grasping covetousness? What for? 
For gold, or for pleasure { 

Whatever observations on the Paris 
mind may be made, it is easily explain- 
able how the cadaverous physiognomy 
is come by in either of its ages—youth 
or decay. Its youth is a pallid youth 
devoid of color, a weakness painted over 
to appear young. Strangers who are not 
given to reflection may on their first 
impressions, most likely, give forth an 
opinion of dislike for this capital, this 
great factory of enjoyment, whence, they 
think to themselves, they will shortly 
be glad to escape; let them but remain 
and they will soon assume the same 
deformed shape as the rest. But few 
words are needed to depict the always 
infernally tinted Parisian brand; this is 


not all pleasantry nor raillery, for Paris 
in summer may justly take the name of 
hell. This is a fact. It is all smoke, all 
scorch, all sparkle, all broil, all flame; 
one perspires, one is dull, revives, 
sparkles, crackles, and dies out. Never 
life in any country is hotter or more 
afflicted. All social nature is in a state 
of fusion, as it were; after finishing a 
task, one says: “To another!” So Nature 
says likewise to herself. Like unto 
nature, society, social nature, busies 
itself with insects, with the flowers of 
a day, with trifles, fancies, and, like it, 
also vomits fire and flame from its ever- 
lasting crater. Perhaps, before analyzing 
the cause of this cast of feature peculiar 
to each class of this intelligent, hustling 
people, it might be better to describe the 
general reason for that particular class 
who disclose faces with that pale, bluey~ 
brownish appearance, not as individuals 
but a clan. 

All take interest in courage, but the 
Parisian finishes by not being interested 
in anything. The lack of a dominant 
sentiment on each face is due to fric- 
tion; it becomes gray, like the plaster 
of a house upon which are discharged all 
kinds of dust and smoke, In reality, 
like the old woman who go long as she 
can get drunk to-morrow does not care 
where, so the Parisian remains a child 
whatever his age may be. He grumbles 
at everything, he consoles everything, he 
mocks everything, forgets all, wishes all, 
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tastes of all, clutches all with passion, 
leaves all with nonchalance; his kings, 
his coquettes, his glory, his idols, 
whether they be of bronze or glass; the 
same as he throws away his old stock- 
ings, his hats, and his fortune. In Paris, 
each feeling that is unresisted goes in 
the run of things, and their course can 
only be changed by a hard tussle, which 
loosens the passions: there love is a de- 
sire and hate is welcomed; he has no 
more a real parent than he has a thou- 
sand-frane bill; no other friend than the 
pawnshop. The abandoned have the 
door, and become the fruits of the 
street; these peoples are not absolutely 
useful nor altogether useless; there is 
always room for such, in the salon as in 
the street; blockheads and rogues, people 
of spirit or of probity. 

Everything is tolerated—the Govern- 
ment and the guillotine, religion and the 
cholera. You are agreeable to all the 
world; you are not wanted there at all. 
Which, then rules in this country with- 
out morals, without belief, without senti- 
ment, but which, on the other side, em- 
braces all the sentiments, all the beliefs, 
and all the morals? Gold or pleasure! 
Take these two words as a light and run 
over this great plaster cage, this swarm 
of black kennels, and there see the 
young serpents of agitation, of insur- 
rection, of fermentation! Look. Examine 
the arrival of that world which has 
nothing! 

The worker, the proletarian, the man 
who stirs his feet, his hands, his tongue, 
his back, his one arm, his five fingers, 
to live; eh, well, the former must needs 
practice economy, it is the first principle 
of his life; he overdoes his strength, he 
harnesses his wife to some machine, he 


wears out his child by a too close stick~ 
ing of him at the wheel. The manu- 
facturer, by what secondary thread I 
know not, nor who it is that sets him in 
motion to stir this people who, with 
their dirty hands, turn and gild porcelain, 
sew coats and dresses, hammer out iron, 
carve wood, bend steel, blend together 
hemp and yarn, imitate flowers, em- 
broider woolen, do hair-dressing, stamp 
bronze, make crystal wreaths, plait 
leather and lace, cut copper, paint car- 
riages, trim off the old-young elms, 
steam cotton, blow glass, cut diamonds, 
polish metals, transform leaves into 
marble, highly finish flints, design toilets, 
color, whiten, and blacken everything; 
well, the little boss is to soon arrive in 
this world of sweat and will promise a 
study of patience, an excessive salary, 
be it in the name of the town’s fancy or 
be it in the name of a monster named 
Speculation. 

Then, these quadrumanes are ever on 
the alert, they pine, labor, swear, fast, 
march; all these weary themselves for 
gain which fascinates them. Afterward, 
careless of the future, greedy for enjoy- 
ment, relying on their strong right arm 
as does the painter on his palette; they 
sport, great lords of one day, and on 
Monday all their money is in the tav- 
erns, which melt down the begettings in 
the slush of the town; girdled with the 
most immodest Venus, incessantly being 
closed and unclosed, where they are lost 
like the sport of fortune which this peo- 
_ple periodically becomes, first ferocious 
in pleasure, then quiet at work. There- 
fore during five days each performs his 
assigned part in Paris! He books his 
movements to a shuffle, he swells, grows 
lean, pallid, spouts out a thousand 
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schemes for his promotion. Afterwards 
his pleasure, his repose is the weariness 
following a debauch; brown of skin, 
hlack with bruises, sallow with drunken- 
ness or yellow from indigestion, who 
knows not from one day to another 
whence shall come his future bread, the 
week’s soup, his wife’s clothes, or dresses 
for the child who is all in rags. These 
men, under the force of circumstances, 
born, doubtless, beautiful beings (for all 
creation is relatively beautiful), are, in 
their infancy, regiments under the com- 
mand of Might, under the reign of the 
hammer, of shears, of the cotton-mill, 
and become quickly vulcanized. Vulcan, 
with all his ugliness and his strength, is 
he not the emblem of this ugly yet 
strong race, sublime in their mechanical 
intelligence, patient for the most part, 
terrible one day in a century, as inflam- 
mable as powder and prepared for an 
incendiary revolution by brandy, and yet 
s0 intelligent in thought as not to kindle 
at a word captiously spoken which sig- 
nifies naught to them: Gold or Pleasure! 

In trying to understand all those who 
hold out their hands to charity for their 
legitimate wage, where five francs agree 
with every genus of Parisian prostitu- 
tion, and all his money is well or evil- 
gained, these people count up to three 
hundred thousand individuals. Only for 
the taverns would not the Government 
be overthrown every Tuesday in the 
year? Fortunately, on Tuesday, this 
people is dull, their pleasure is boxed 
up, they have not as much as a sou, 
they return to work, to dry bread, stimu- 
lated thereto by a lack of material for 
procreation, to which they become ac- 
customed. Nevertheless, these people 
are phenomena of virtue, these real men, 


these unknown Napoleons, who are the 
type of their strength and endurance in 
their highest expression, and resume 
their social duties in an existence where 
thoughts and movements combine less 
for throwing pleasure to them than for 
the regulating of their acts of sorrow. 

The chances are that this workman 
has saved, it is equally a chance that he 
gratifies his fancy, he has been able to 
cast his eyes into the future, he has met 
a& woman, he has found that he is a 
father, and, after some years of hardship 
and privations, he ventures a little traffic 
in haberdashery and notions, renting a 
little store. If neither illness nor vice 
arrest him on his way, if he is pros- 
perous, here is a rough sketch of this 
normal life. 

But first salute this king of the moving 
Parisian, who holds the submission of 
time and space. Yes, salute this being 
composed of saltpeter and gas, who gives 
the children of France their nights of 
toil, increasing during the day the num- 
ber in his service; the renown and 
pleasure of its citizens. This man solves 
the problem of sacrificing at the one 
time to an amiable wife, his household, 
the Constitutionnel, his office, the Na- 
tional Guard, the opera, and God ; but 
he does not object to turn into crowns 
the Constitutionnel, his office, the opera, 
the National Guard, his wife, and God. 
Therefore bow before this indefatigable 
jack-of-all-trades. Ending every day at 
five o’clock, he flies like a bird along the 
distance that separates him from his 
home in the Rue Montmartre. Whether 
it thunders or blows, rains or snows, he 
is off to the office of the Constitautionnel 
to attend to the sale of that journal, of 
which he has charge of the distribution. 
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Indoors and out he vends this political 
bread with gusto. By nine o’clock he is 
in the bosom of his household, he retails 
a joke to his wife, steals a smacking 
kiss as payment, tastes a cup of coffee, 
or growls at his children. At a quarter 
before ten he appears at the mayor’s 
office. There, perched on a chair like a 
paroquet on his pole, the stoker of the 
town of Paris, until four o’clock he 
writes down the deaths and births of the 
whole of the arrondissement without 
giving a tear of grief. The joys and the 
sorrows of the quarter pass under the 
nib of his pen, as but lately the spirit 
of the Constitutionnel journeyed on his 
shoulders. He gives heed to nothing. 
He is always right in his own eyes, he 
takes his patriotism as he finds it in the 
paper, he disputes no one, he hisses or 
applauds with the rest of the world; he’s 
a bird. At some little trouble in his 
parish he may, in case it is an important 
ceremony, leaves his work to a super- 
numerary and go to sing a Requiem in 
the lectern of the church, of which he 
is, on Sundays and Saints’ days, the most 
distinguished ornament; his voice is 
most imposing when he energetically 
twists his big mouth to thunder forth a 
joyous Amen. He is the cantor. Free 
of his official duties at four o’clock, he 
proceeds to distribute pleasure and 
amusements in the precincts of his store, 
the most famous in the city. 

Happy is his wife; he has no time in 
which to be jealous; he is more the man 
of action than sentiment. So, from the 
time he comes to allure the demoiselles 
of the counter, whose sparkling eyes 
wheedle their customers; who rejoice in 
the bosom of finery, fichus, lawns, all 
fashioned by these makers of clothing, 


or more especially so before their dinner 
hour, for he makes a practice of giving 
a page in the journal to be copied, or to 
open the door instead of the doorkeeper, 
to cause some delay. At six o’clock, for 
the whole of two days, he is faithfully 
at his post. Unremovable counter-tenor 
of the chorus, he is found at the opera 
quite ready to become a soldier, Arab, 
prisoner, savage, peasant, ghost, the foot 
of a camel, a lion, demon, genie, slave, a 
black or white eunuch, always well’ 
versed in the play presented; of its sor- 
rows, its pities, its astonishments, to 
scream out its invariable shrieks, to keep 
silent, to hunt, to fight, to represent 
Rome or Egypt; but always, in petto, 
the haberdasher. At midnight he be- 
comes again the good husband, man, and 
tender father; he glides into the conjugal 
stream, his imagination is again intent 
on the lissome figures of the nymphs of 
the opera, and makes him tum, to the 
benefit of conjugal love, the depravities 
of that world and the round, voluptuous 
legs of La Taglioni. In fact, if h. sleeps, 
his sleep is lively, and he dispatches his 
slumber like he dispatches his life. Is it 
not this incessant motion that makes the 
man, distance incarnate, the Proteus of 
civilization? This man embraces every- 
thing: history, literature, politics, gov- 
ernment, religion, militarism, art. Is he 
not a living encyclopedia, a grotesque 
Atlas, incessantly on the march, like 
Paris, which knows not repose? To him 
everything is legs. No physiognomy can 
be kept pure in all this toil. Perhaps 
the worker, who dies an old man at 
thirty years of this, his stomach tanned 
by his successive doses of brandy, has 
been able to find, to speak of him as 
some philosophers speak of an income, 
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no more happiness than when he was a 
haberdasher. But perhaps, on the other 
hand, he has made a successful stroke. 
Of his eight trades, of his shoulders, his 
throat, his hands, of his wife and his 
business, he retires from the latter. 
Many go on farms, with their children 
and some thousand francs, and there find 
the more laborious pleasure which al- 
ways recreates the heart of man. This 
fortune and these children, or the chil- 
dren who remain to him from the prey 
of the superior world, he takes into his 
gate with his crowns and his daughter, 
the while his son is being educated at 
college, who, obtaining more education 
than had ever been his father’s, casts 
ambitious looks on a higher sphere. Very 
frequently the youngster of a little 
trader will become of some object in 
the State. 

This ambition brings us to the 
thoughts on the second of the Parisian 
spheres. Whether he has climbed up a 
story and gone into the entrescl, or has 
descended from the garret and stops on 
the fourth floor, he at length penetrates 
into the world somehow; the result is 
the same. The wholesale merchants and 
their boys, their employés, the people of 
the young bank and of great honesty, 
the dishonest, the lost souls, the first 
and the last salesmen, clerks of the 
bailiff, the lawyer, the notary, in fact, all 
the assistant members, thinkers, specu- 
lators of the lower middle-class who 
triturate the doings of Paris and watch 
Over its gains, monopolize its commodi- 
ties, control the products manufactured 
by the working-people, barrel up the 
fruits of the South, the fish of the sea, 
the wines of all bank-sides loved by the 
sun; who spread their hands over the 


Orient, and scornfully take the shawls 
of the Turks and Russians ; they reap 
the crops of the far-off Indies, which, as 
they sleep, are brought to their mart; 
look after their profits, count their stock, 
alter and increase their prices; they pack 
up the whole of Paris in detail, the 
carriage, the games of children, spy out 
the caprices and vices of ripe age, and 
wring out their maladies; well, without 
drinking brandy like the workman does, 
are they not flung to the vultures out- 
side the barriers, all the time going be- 
yond their strength—going further than 
the weight of their body permits, and 
their morals in addition; their desires 
dried up, their fast pace abated. At 
home, the physical tension caused by 
the lesh of interest, under the flail of 
ambition which torments the world, 
raises in this monstrous city, the same 
as the workman is forced under the cruel 
weight of material elaborations by his 
incessant desires and the despotism of 
the “I wi” aristocrat. There the same, 
odedient to the same universal master, 
pleasure or gold, he must devour time, 
is pressed for time, finding more than 
twenty-four hours in the day and night, 
he is unnerved, is killed, sells thirty years 
of old age for two years of sickly repose. 
The only difference—the workman dies 
in @ hospital, when his last stunted term 
is done, while the bourgeois persists to 
breathe and live, but is cretinish. 

You have encountered the drawn face, 
flat, old, without light in the eyes, with- 
out firmness on the feet, dragging on the 
boulevard, with a dull, expressionless air, 
the ceinture of his Venus, of his cherished 
town. What do the bourgeois want? 
The steel of the National Guard, an 
immutable pot-au-feu, a decent place in 
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Pére-Lachaise cemetery, and, for their 
old age, a little gold legitimately earned. 
His Monday, to him, is Sunday; his rest 
is the promenade of a carriage in the 
coach-house; his champagne supper de- 
pends on how his wife and children joy- 
fully swallow the coal-dust where they 
roast in the sun; the barrier is his res- 
taurant in which he finds the venomous 
dinner of so wide renown, or some family 
ball in which he stifles until midnight. 
Some simpletons are as much aston- 
ished as Saint-Guy when they are shown 
the animalcule that a microscope makes 
visible in a drop of water, but yet say 
that the Gargantua of Rabelais, the type 
of an incomprehensible, sublime audac- 
ity, how this giant, fallen from a celestial 
sphere, amuses himself in contemplating 
the doings of this second Parisian life; 
you know the formula, eh? Have you 
seen their little barracks, cold even in 
summer, without any other fireplace than 
an earthen foot-warmer in winter, placed 
under the vast dome of copper that 
covers the corn-market. “Madame is 
there in the early morning, she is the 
factotum of the Market and gains by 
her trade twelve thousand francs per 
annum,” says one. Monsieur, when 
madame has left, passes into a little, 
dark office ready at hand, where he loans 
by the httle week to the traders of that 
quarter. At nine o’clock he is found at 
the Bureau of Passports, where he is 
one of the second-clerks. That evening 
he is in a box at the Théatre-Italiens, 
or some other theater which he chooses 
for his pleasure. His children are put 
out to nurse, and afterward to college or 
in a _boarding-school. Monsieur and 
madame dwell on a third-floor flat, they 
don’t keep a cook, giving their balls in 


a salon twelve feet by eight, and lighted 
with an argand lamp; but they give one 
hundred and fifty thousand franes to 
their daughter, and rest themselves, at 
fifty years of age, by taking in the 
opera, going in a carriage to Longchamp 
in a faded toilet; in every sunshiny hour 
they promenade the boulevards or climb 
the steps of the fortifications. Respected 
in the quarter, a friend of the Govern- 
ment, allied to the higher middle-classes, 
monsieur, at sixty-five, obtains the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor, and the father 
of his father-in-law, the mayor of the 
arrondissement, is invited to his soirées. 

All his work in this life is done to the 
profit of his children, whom this bour- 
geoisie fatally endeavors to raise to a 
higher social rank. Each sphere still 
throws its spawn into a superior one. 
The son of a rich grocer is made a 
notary, the son of a lumber merchant 
becomes a lawyer. Not one tooth of 
them all but wants to bite out a new 
furrow, all stimulate the ascending move- 
ment by the use of money. 

We have now drawn a third circle in 
this hell, which perhaps, some day, will 
have its Dante. In this third social 
circle, a species of Parisian stomach in 
which are digested the interests of this 
city, and where it is there condensed 
under the form called “affairs,” stirred 
and agitated, a sharp and rancorous in- 
testinal movement of the crowd of law- 
yers, doctors, notaries, barristers, agents, 
bankers, wholesale merchants, specu-~ 
lators, judges. We meet still more of 
the causes of the destruction, physical 
and moral, everywhere we go. 

This living people, almost all, in the 
infected studios, in the stiff audience 
halls, in the little railed-off offices, pass 
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the day bent under the weight of busi- 
ness, rising at the break of day to be in 
time, not to allow anyone to rob him, 
to gain all or not to lose, to seize a man 
or his money, to make or unmake a 
bargain, to take advantage of a furtive 
opportunity, to hang or acquit a man, 
This reacts on their horses, which be- 
come broken-down, overdriven, aged, like 
themselves, long before their time. Time 
is their tyrant: when they need it, it is 
flown away; they cannot expand it or 
control it. Some soul remains great, 
pure, moral, generous, and, consequently, 
some face dwells beautiful in the de- 
praving exercise of a trade by which he 
is compelled to support his portion of 
the public miseries; does he analyze, 
ponder, estimate the proper rule and 
model? 

Where does this people dispose of 
their heart? I don’t know; but they 
leave some portion, when they have one, 
before they go down every morning, in 
the depths of the poignant pains of their 
families. As for them, the point of the 
mystery, they see the hell of that society 
ef which they are the confessors, and 
which they scorn. Now, what has made 
them besmear themselves with that cor- 
ruption at which they are horrified and 
sorrowful for? whence by lassitude and 
some secret transaction they marry; in- 
deed, it is necessary for them, they are 
so vitiated in all their feelings, they are 
so far from men and their institutions, 
from the source of which they fly like 
the bloom on cadavers while they are 
still warm. At every hour the man of 
money hangs on to life; the man of 
wedding-contracts hangs on death; the 
man of law hangs his conscience. Com- 
pelled to speak without cessation, ever 


replacing the idea by the word, the senti- 
ment by the phrase, their soul becomes 
a larynx. They use it to demoralize. 

Neither the great merchant, nor the 
judge, nor the barrister can preserve 
their right senses: they no longer possess 
them; they only apply to everything 
their own rules, which are essentially 
false. Carried away by the torrent of 
their life, they possess neither brides, 
fathers, nor lovers; they slide like a sled 
on the snows of existence, and, every 
hour they live, are jostled by the busi- 
ness of this great city. When they re- 
tum to their homes they are under 
requisition to attend a ball, the opera, 
or some festival, or, possibly, they have 
an engagement with some client whom 
by their knowledge they can protect. To 
this terrible expenditure of intellectual 
force they oppose no genuine relaxation, 
save such as are insipid and afford no 
real contrast, such as a debauch or a 
frightful, secret dissipation; for they 
dread the scandal of the world and dare 
not affront society. Their immoderate 
eating, playing, watching, bloat their 
faces, which become flat and coppery in 
color. Their actual dullness of compre- 
hension is hidden under a special science. 
They know their trade, but are ignorant 
of all else; then, to save appearances, 
they put it out of the question, criti- 
cising it as wrong and irregular; in ap- 
pearance doubters, but in reality simple- 
tons, wearing their spirits by interminable 
discussions. Almost everyone adopts 
convenient social prejudices, for each is 
of the same opinion in dispensing with 
all things literary and political, the same 
as they place their consciences under the 
shelter of the Code or the Tribunal of 
Commerce. 
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Partly by the good-luck of being re- 
markable men, those who have deviated 
from the mediocrities crawl to the top 
of the tree. Their faces are of a pale 
and vinegary aspect, with an unnatural 
coloring: their eyes are tarnished and in 
deep circles; their loquacious, sensual 
mouths, in which the observer recognizes 
the debasement of their thoughts and the 
rotation in the circle of a specialty 
which kills off all the generative facul- 
ties of the brain, the boon of seeing 
afar, of generalizing and deducing. They 
are nearly all shriveled in the furnace of 
their business. But there is not a man 
lashed to or caught in the hopper or 
cog-wheels of these immense machines 
that fears he will not become great. 

If he is a doctor or has a smattering 
of medicine, or he has made some cure, 
he is a Bichat who dies young. If a 
great merchant, he neglects some busi- 
ness, he is nearly a Jacques Coeur. Did 
Robespierre practice? Danton was his 
slothful follower. But who has ever 
envied the figures of Danton and Robes- 
pierre, however sublime or powerful they 
appeared? So, likewise, the ambition of 
the workman is that of the middle- 
classes. In Paris vanity includes every 
passion. The type of this class is seen 
in the ambitious bourgeois, who, after a 
life of worry and continuous scheming, 
passes on to the Council of State, as 
ants file through a fissure; some being 
editors of newspapers, profligate in 
schemes, that the King may make them 
peers of France, perhaps to avenge 
themselves on the nobility; some being 
notaries become mayors of their arron- 
dissement; everyone flattered by their 
business and who, when they arrive at 
their goal, arrive killed. In France cus- 


tom enthroned the wig. Napoleon, 
Louis XIV., the great kings, are only 
the leaders of the young people to fill 
out their designs. 

Above this sphere is the world of art. 
But there, again, the visages marked with 
the seal of originality are nobly bowed, 
but broken, fatigued, sinuous. Wearied 
by a desire to create, exceeding their 
expensive whims, fatigued by a devour- 
ing genius, famished for the lack of 
pleasure, the artists of Paris risk all to 
win back by excessive toil the omissions 
left by their slothfulness; they vainly 
search to conciliate the world and glory, 
money and art. In commencing, the 
artist does not pant under the creditor; 
but his needs bring forth debts, and his 
debts demand his nights. After toil, 
pleasure. The comedian plays up to 
midnight, studying all the morning, re- 
peating his lines at noon; the sculptor 
lies prone under his statue: the journalist 
is a thought on march, like a soldier in 
war; the painter who is the fashion is 
overwhelmed with work; the painter 
without connection has his heart gnawed 
if he is a man of genius. His competi- 
tors, rivals, calumniators assassinate his 
talent. Some, desperate, rush into the 
abyss of vice; others, young and ignorant, 
too quickly discount their future. Few 
of these faces, originally sublime, retain 
their nobility. Some few, though, retain 
the radiant beauty of their head without 
debasement. The face of an artist is 
always anomalous, it is ever above or 
beneath conventional lines, for this is 
what idiots term this ideal beauty. What 
power of destruction! What passion! 
All passion in Paris blends in two terms! 
gold and pleasure. 

Now, why don’t you respire? Is it 
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that you feel there is not space enough 
for the air to be purified? Here is 
neither labor nor pains. By whirling up 
the spiral stairs gold has gained the 
summit. Out of the depths of the sighs 
where their gutter begins; out of the 
depths of the workshops in which stay 
the wretched bastards; in the heart of 
the counting-rooms, behind the gratings 
of iron-rails, gold, without figuring on 
marriage-portions or inheritances, is 
grasped by the hands of young girls or 
the bony hands of old men, gushing out 
toward the aristocratic folk, where it 
glitters, displays itself, and streams away. 

But before quitting the four quarters 
upon which all the wealth of Paris is 
based, it is fitting, having pointed out 
the moral causes, to deduce those which 
are physical, and to bring under obser- 
vation a pestilence, dormant, as it were, 
which constantly acts upon the faces of 
the janitor, the storekeeper, the work- 
ingman; plainly speaking of a deleterious 
influence whose corruption nearly equals 
that of the Paris administration which 
complacently permits it to exist. 

If the atmosphere of the houses in 
which live the greater part of the middle- 
class is infected, if the atmosphere of 
the streets spews out cruel miasmas into 
the back-shops where the air is rarefied, 
realize that, apart from this pestilence, 
the forty thousand houses of this great 
city have their foundations’ in filth, 
which the powers that be have not yet 
seriously attempted to inclose in walls 
of concrete solid enough to prevent even 
the most fetid mire from filtering through 
the soil, poisoning the wells, and con- 
tinuing underground to Lethe, its famous 
name. Half of Paris sleeps in the putrid 


exhalations of courts, close 
streets. 

But now to the great salons, airy and 
light; the mansions with gardens; high 
society, idle, happy, rich. There the 
faces are emaciated and gnawed by 
vanity. There, nothing is genuine. They 
seek pleasure; do they not find weari- 
ness? People of the world founder very 
early in life. They have no other occu- 
pation than to manufacture enjoyment; 
they very speedily destroy their senses 
by this, the same as the workman de- 
stroys his by brandy. Pleasure is like 
certain medical substances; to constantly 
obtain the same effect it becomes neces- 
sary to double the dose, and death or 
stupidity is the final doom. All the 
lower classes sprawl before the wealthy 
and spy out their tastes so that they 
may imitate their vices and exploits. 
How can one resist the constant seduc- 
tions that are woven in this country? 
So Paris has its thériakis,1 for which it 
plays; and gluttony or courtesans are 
its opium. So you see to this people 
happiness is a question of taste and not 
a passion; it is a romantic fantasy of 
chilly love. There impotence reigns; 
there most of their ideas are as listless 
as the energies of the affectations of the 
boudoir are feminine make-believes. 

There are beardless boys of forty, there 
are old doctors of sixteen. The wealthy 
of Paris take their intelligence ready 
made, their science all masticated, every 
opinion as formulated; they dispense 
with real science, spirit, and opinion. In 
the world their unrighteousness is equal 
to their feebleness and to their libertin- 


of low, 


1A medicinal herb, mentioned by 
Bacon. 
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‘sm. They become miserly of the time 
as they lose their strength. 

They cannot find as many affections 
as ideas. Their greetings are covered in 
a profound indifference, and their polite- 
ness is continuous scorn. ‘They never 
love others. By their witless sallies, their 
countless indiscretions, by their gossip, 
by all these they consider themselves 
above the commonalty: for of such 
depth is their language. But these un- 
fortunate “happy” ones pretend not to 
know that they resemble in speech and 
manner the truths taken from La Roche- 
foucauld’s works; as if such a thing could 
not exist in their midst, in this nine- 
teenth century, as a junction of the ever- 
full and an absolute void. Should some 
man use a pleasantry that is bright and 
witty, it is incomprehensible; they soon 
fatigue with giving without receiving, 
they stay at home and are content to 
remain in the kingdom of fools for their 
possession. 

This hollow life, this continual wait- 
ing for pleasure that never arrives, this 
chronic weariness, this inanity of the 
spirit, the heart, and the brain, this lassi- 
tude of the great Parisian assemblies, 
reproducing time and again all these 
traits, making their cardboard faces, 
their premature wrinkles, this physiog- 
nomy of wealth or the grin of impotence, 
is the reflection of the gold, or the flown 
intelligence. 

This view of Paris morals proves that 
the physical Paris cannot be other than 
it is. This city which wears the diadem 
of queen, always majestic, is envied furi- 
ously and irresistibly. Paris is the head 
of the whole world, a brain «vhich craves 
genius and guides human civilization; a 
great man, an artist incessantly creating, 


or, on further thoughts, a politician wha 
must necessarily have wrinkles in his 
brain; here are the vices of the great 
man, the fantasies of the artist, and the 
criticisms of the politician. His phy- 
siognomy undergoes a germination of 
good and of evil, the combat and the 
victory; the moral war of ’89, whose 
trumpet sound still re-echoes in every 
corner of the world; and likewise the 
troubles of 1814. That city cannot be- 
come more moral, nor more cordial, nor 
more correct unless copper-bound, like 
those fireworks whose gushing waves you 
so admire. Is not Paris a noble vessel 
loaded with intellect? Yes, her arms 
sometimes are oracles that permit fatali- 
ties. THe Crry or Paris has a tall mast, 
all of bronze, sculptured with victories, 
and has for its lookout man Napoleon. 
That shipwreck sent her pitching and 
rolling; but she still plows the world, 
she makes fire in the hundred rings 
around her tribunes, she still labors in 
the seas of science, she bides her time, 
and cries aloud from the mast-head by 
the voice of her savants and artists: 
“Forward, march! follow me!” 

She carries an immense array of new 
streamers which she has made to dress 
the ship. There are ship-boys and 
urchins laughing in the shrouds; heavy 
bourgeoisie form the ballast; workmen 
and sailors pay out the tar; in her state- 
rooms the happy passengers; elegant 
midshipmen smoke their cigars as they 
lean against the rail; on deck her sgol- 
diers, recruits or veterans, who vault 
aboard at every port, and, all willing to 
give their lives, asking glory what is 
pleasure; or of lovers, why wish for gold. 

Therefore the excessive action of the 
proletariat, the depravity of interests 
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‘which bruise the two classes of bour- 
geoisie, the hardships of the artists of 
genius, and the incessant excess of pleas- 
ure sought after by the great, explain 
the normal deformity of the Parisian 
countenance, 

The Orientals only, of the whole 
human race, offer a magnificent portrait; 
but it is the effect of constant calmness 
caused by those profound philosophies 
over a long pipe, cross-legged, a twisted 
turban on head, which contemplates 
every movement with horror; while 
those of Paris, stunted (big and little), 
run, leap, and caper, scourged by an un- 
pitying goddess, Necessity: the necessity 
of money, glory, and amusement. So, 
some fresh face, reposed, gracious, really 
young, is a most extraordinary excep- 
tion: it is but rarely met with. 

If you see one, be assured that it be- 
longs to: a young, fervent priest or to 
some good, octogenarian abbé, with a 
triple chin; to some young person of 
pure nature, as is sometimes raised in 
certain bourgeois families; to a mother 
of twenty, still full of illusions, as she 
suckles her first-born; to a young man 
freshly arrived from the provinces, con- 
fided to a devoted dowager who is left 
without a sou; or to some shop-boy, who 
goes to bed at midnight, thoroughly 
tired out with wrapping up or unwrap- 
ping calico, and who rises at seven to 
clean out the store; or, frequently, to a 
scientific man or a poetical one, who 
lives a sober life, quiet and chaste; or 
to some simpleton, satisfied with him- 
self, nourished by his own foolishness, 
guzzling health, always occupied in 
smiling to himself; or to the happy and 
equable lounger species, the only really 


happy people in Paris, and who taste 
each hour the newest poesies. 

However, there is in Paris one privi- 
leged class of beings who profit by this 
incessant motion of manufacturing inter- 
ests, business, or the arts, and of gold. 
These beings are the women. While 
some even of these have a thousand 
secret causes, more here than elsewhere, 
which shall destroy their faces, still he 
encounters in the feminine world a little, 
happy tribe which lives the life of the 
Orientals, and these preserve their 
beauty; but these women are rarely seen 
afoot in the streets, they live concealed, 
like those rare plants which display their 
lovely petals only at certain hours, and 
constitute veritable exotic exceptions. 
Still, Paris is essentially the country of 
contrasts. If noble sentiments are rare 
there, they may yet be met with, to- 
gether with boundless devotion. On this 
battlefield of interests and passions, in 
the midst of society marching along in 
the triumph of egoism, where each is 
compelled to defend himself alone, and 
whom we call to arms, it seems most 
pleasant when it is encountered and be- 
comes sublime by its juxtaposition. 

So of faces. In Paris, at times, in the 
higher aristocracy we find some trace of 
the same ravishingly clear faces, the 
fruits of exceptional education and en 
vironments. The youthful beauty of 
English blood thoroughly blended iy 
Southern features and united to French 
intelligence and purity of form. The 
fire of their eyes, the delicious redness 
of their lips, the black luster of their fine 
hair, a white skin, a distinguished cast 
to the face, render them the beautiful 
flowers of humanity, sublime when seen 
in contrast with the mass of other 
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physiognomies—wan, drawn, we szened, 
crooked, grinning So women immedi- 
ately express their admiration of these 
young people with that greedy pleasure 
which makes men turn to look at a 
pretty person; becoming, grecious, em- 
bellished with all the virginities with 
which our imaginations can wish to 
decorate the perfect girl. 

If this rapid glance over the popula- 
tion of Paris has caused you to realize 
the rarity of a Raphaelistic face, and the 
passionate admiration that the first sight 
of one incites, the principal interest of 
our story will be fully justified. Quod 
erat demonstrandum, this is what is 
demonstrated, if it be allowed to apply 
scholastic formule to the science of 
mannets. 

Now, on one of those lovely mornings 
in spring, when the leaves are not yet 
green, although unfolded, when the sun 
begins to lighten up the roofs and when 
the sky is blue, when the populace of 
Paris come out of their shells, come 
buzzing on to the boulevards, gliding 
along like a serpent of a thousand colors, 
by the Rue de la Paix toward the 
Tuileries, saluting the splendors of wed- 
lock which has recommenced its cam- 
paign; on one of these delightful days, 
then, a young man, as handsome as the 
day, this very day, dressed with taste, 
easy in manner, spoken of in secret as a 
love-child, the natural son of Lord Dud- 
ley and the famous Marquise de Vordac, 
was premenading the Broad Walk in the 
Tuileries. 

This Adonis, named Henri de Marsay, 
brought to France, whither Lord Dudley 
came to marry that young person, al- 
ready the mother of Henri, to an old 
gentleman named M. de Marsay. This 


coxcomb, colorless and almost quenched, 
recognized the child as his own by re- 
ceiving the usufruct in an interest of 
one hundred thousand franes; definitely 
describing him as his putative son; a 
folly which did not cost much to Lord 
Dudley, the French Funds being then 
valued at seventeen francs fifty centimes. 

The old gentleman died without hav- 
ing known his wife. Mme, de Marsay 
afterward married the Marquis de Vor- 
dac; but, before she became marquise, 
she was rather uneasy about her and 
Lord Dudley’s son. Just then war was 
declared between France and England, 
which separated the two lovers, and her 
faithfulness, “ever the same,” was not 
nor ever will be in style in Paris. 

Then the successes of an _ elegant 
woman, pretty, universally admired, 
dulled in the Parisian all maternal feel- 
ing. Lord Dudley was not more careful 
of his offspring than was his mother. 
The quick infidelity of the young, ardent 
girl he loved had, perhaps, given a sort 
of aversion to everything connected with 
her life. It may perhaps be thought that 
fathers do not love their children to 
whom they give an ample acknowledg- 
ment; now social belief is of the utmost 
importance for the repose of families; 
that is why all bachelors hold the one 
opinion that the paternal is a sentiment 
far higher than that grown in the hot- 
house of woman, and is shown by both 
custom and law. 

Poor Henri de Marsay had never met 
his father now in heaven, that one of 
the two to whom he was not under obli- 
gations for his creation. The paternity 
of M. de Marsay was naturally very in- 
complete. These children are not, in the 
natural course of things, the children of 
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a father who is concerned for only a few 
passing moments; and that gentleman 
did but imitate nature. The good man 
had not sold his name to be deprived of 
his game. He ate without compunction 
of the free lunches provided at the 
gaming-houses, and aimed at using as 
little as possible of what was paid him 
each six months by the National 
Treasury. 

He had raised the child of an elder 
sister, a Demoiselle de Marsay, and gave 
him, from the meager pension allowed 
him by his brother, a preceptor, an abbé 
without money or marbles, who measured 
out the future of the young man, and 
he resolved to pay him out of the hun- 
dred thousand livres of income for the 
care given to his pupil, to whom he had 
given his affection. 

This preceptor he found by chance to 
be a true priest, one of those ecclesiastics 
cut out by nature for a cardinal in 
France, or a Borgia under the tiara. He 
taught the child three years and then 
placed him in college for ten years. 
Then this noble man, named the Abbé 
de Maronis, finished the education of his 
pupil by teaching him of civilization in 
its every phase. He nurtured him on 
his own experience; he drew him but 
little toward the Church, then in a fer- 
ment; he sometimes took him through 
the slums, more frequently to see the 
courtesans; he pulled human sentiment 
apart piece by piece; he roasted the 
politics of the day in its very citadel of 
the salon; he sized up the Government 
machinery, and, tempted by friendship 
for a noble nature which had been for- 
saken, endeavored to replace him in the 
affections of his mother. “The Church, 


is it not the mother of orphans?” an- 
swered the pupil of his cares. 

This worthy man died a bishop in 
1812; he had the profound gratification 
of leaving behind him under the heavens 
a child whose heart and spirit at sixteen 
could overthrow a man of forty. Who 
would expect to meet a heart of bronze, 
an alcoholic brain, under the most seduc- 
ing figures of the old painters, those 
natural artists, who always painted a 
serpent in the terrestrial paradise? Still, 
this is nothing. 

More, this good devil of a Violet had 
given his child a certain predilection in 
the knowledge of high society in Paris 
which can as speedily dissipate as pro- 
duce, in the hands of a young man, an- 
other hundred thousand livres of income. 

To conclude, this priest, wicked but 
politic, incredulous but wise, perfidious 
but amiable, feeble in appearance but as 
vigorous in body as mind, was really so 
useful to his pupil, so complaisant to 
his vices, so good a calculator of all his 
special powers, so deep when he came to 
gauge humanity, so young when at table, 
at Frascati’s, at you know where, 
that the grateful Henri de Marsay was 
hardly moved at aught in 1814, except 
when he looked at the picture of his dear 
bishop, the only thing that he had been 
able to bequeath him, this prelate, an 
excellent type of men, whose genius had 
saved the Catholic Church, Apostolic 
and Roman, momentarily compromised 
by the weakness of its recruits and the 
senility of its pontiff; but he wanted the 
Church! 

The continental war prevented young 
de Marsay knowing his real father, of 
whom it was doubtful whether he knew 
his name. Naturally he had little regret 
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for his putative father. When Mlle. de 
Marsay, his only mother, had been taken 
to the cemetery of Pére-Lachaise, where 
she was buried under a very pretty little 
tombstone, Monseigneur de Maronis had 
promised to this coxcomb of a widow 
one of the best places in heaven, inso- 
much that, seeing the happiness of death, 
Henri abandoned tears that were ego- 
tistical and did a little weeping for him- 
self. When the abbé saw this sorrow he 
dried the tears of his ward, bidding him 
observe that the good girl took plenty 
of fine snuff, and had become so ugly, 
so deaf, so irritable, that he ought to be 
thankful for her death. The bishop had 
emancipated his pupil in 1811. Then, 
when the mother of M. de Marsay re- 
married, the priest chose, in the family 
council, one of those honest, headless 
etrarchs, whom he constrained through 
the confessional, and charged him to be- 
come the administrator of the fortune 
and apply the revenues thereof to the 
needs of the youngster, but he wished 
him to preserve the capital intact. 

Toward the close of 1814, Henri de 
Marsay, not having anywhere on earth 
a sense of obligation to anyone, had the 
same freedom as @ bird without com- 
panions. When he was twenty-two he 
would have passed for seventeen. Gen- 
erally, his hardest rivals looked upon him 
as the prettiest boy in Paris. 

From his father, Lord Dudley, he had 
taken those loving, deceitful blue eyes; 
from his mother, his black curly hair; 
from both, a pure blood, a skin like that 
of a young girl, a sweet and modest 
manner, a fine aristocratic waist, and par- 
ticularly beautiful hands. For a woman 
to see him was to bring upon her a fit 
of lunacy; do you understand? Well, 


conceive one of those desires that gnaw 
the heart, but don’t forget the fact of 
the impossibility of its being gratified, 
because the woman of Paris is generally 
without tenacity. Between themselves 
they say, after the manner of men, the 
motto of the house of Orange: JE MAIN- 
TIENDRAI, 

Under this freshness of life, and in 
spite of the limpid water of his eyes, 
Henri had the courage of a lion, the 
cunning of a monkey. He could cut 
through a bullet on the edge of a knife 
at ten paces’ distance; he rode a horse 
in a manner which seemed to realize the 
fable of the centaur; he could drive a 
carriage with all the grace of a great 
whip; he was as lively as a cherubin and 
as quiet as a sheep; but he could beat 
any man in the faubourg by the terrible 
play of his feet or his cudgel; then he 
could finger the piano, equaling in skill 
the best artists when he felt in the 
humor; and possessed a voice of such 
value that Barbaja would have earned 
at least fifty thousand francs each season 
by it. Alas! all these brilliant qualities, 
these pretty defects, were tarnished by a 
dreadful vice: he believed in neither 
men nor women, nor in God or the 
Devil. Capricious nature had begun this 
character, a priest had completed it. 

So as to make this adventure under- 
stood, it is necessary to add kere that 
Lord Dudley naturally found plenty of 
women anxious to have some examples 
and copies of this delicious portrait. His 
second chef-d’a@uvre of this kind was a 
young girl named Euphémie, born of a 
Spanish lady, brought up in Havana, re- 
turning to Madrid with a young Creole 
from the Antilles, and every taste ruined 
in the colonies; but happily married to 
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an old and powerful wealthy Spanish 
lord, Don Hijos, Marquis of San-Réal, 
who, since the occupation of Spain by 
the French troops, had been living in 
Paris, residing on the Rue Saint-Lazare. 

More out of indifference than out of 
respect for the innocence of youth, Lord 
Dudley did not point out to his children 
nor advise them as to whom their creator 
was, or of their relationship to him, for 
he had children everywhere. This is a 
trifling inconvenience in civilization; it 
has its advantages, but it also has its 
drawbacks; it is less favorable than un- 
fortunate for its beneficiaries. Lord Dud- 
ley, of whom we have spoken so much, 
came in 1816 to Paris a fugitive from 
English justice, after he had been to the 
Orient as a supercargo. This lordly 
traveler asked, when he saw that beau- 
tiful young man, who he was. Then, 
after hearing the name: 

“Ah! that is my son—what bad luck,” 
said he. 

This was the story of the young man 
who, toward the middle of the month of 
April 1815, nonchalantly paraded the 
Broad Walk of the Tuileries, after the 
manner of all those animals who, know- 
ing their strength, march stridently along 
in majesty and peace. Women of the 
middle-class artlessly turned around to 
look at him again; other women did not 
turn themselves but awaited his return, 
and engraved in their memories, for an 
after reminiscence, that agreeable form 
which made the most beautiful among 
them seem but ugly in comparison. 

“What are you doing here on Sun- 
day?” said the Marquis de Ronquerolles 
to Henri as he passed. 

“I’m sizing the fish in the pond,” re- 
plied the young man. 


This exchange of pleasantries was ac- 
companied by two significant looks, and 
only for this it might have been thought 
that neither de Ronquerolles nor de 
Marsay had the air of being known to 
each other. The young man examined 
the loungers, with a quick, eager glance 
and sharp hearing that is particularly 
Parisian, and who seem at first sight te 
see nothing and hear nothing, but who 
in reality see all and hear everything 
The young man now took him by the 
arm. 

“Well, how goes it, my dear de Mar- 
say?” 

“Quite well,” replied de Marsay, with 
a@ seeming affectionate manner, but 
which, between young Parisians, meana 
nothing, neither for the present nor the 
future. 

As a fact, the young people of Paris 
have no resemblance to the young foik 
of any other city. They are divided inte 
two classes; the young man who has 
something and the young man who has 
nothing; or the young man who spends 
and the young man who saves. 

But, and give this careful attention, 
the one who is drawn to Paris to go the 
delightful pace of high life does not act 
the same as he who is indigenous there, 
He lives there quite as well as other 
young men, but they are children whe 
enter very late into Parisian existence 
and remain the dupes of their elders. 
They do not speculate, they study or 
they dig, say the others. 

Of course there are some young men, 
rich or poor, who embrace careers and 
steadily follow them; there are a few 
Emile de Rousseaus, in the skins of citi- 
zens, who are never seen in society; 
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diplomatists, as they call these particular 
simpletons. 

Whether they are simpletons or not 
they augment the number of nonentities 
and go to make up the population of 
France. They are always with us; ever 
ready at hand to botch public or private 
business with the flat trowel of medi- 
ocrity, boasting of their impotence, which 
they term morality and honesty. This 
species of the “prize of excellence” of 
society infest the administration, the 
army, the bench, the Chambers, the 
Court. They thin down and flatten the 
country and form, as it were, in the body 
politic, a lymph which overburdens it 
and renders it flabby. These honest peo- 
ple call men of genius flippant or im- 
moral. So these same flippant folk pay 
the others for their poorly rendered 
services; they may be termed humbugs, 
but they are respected by the multitude; 
happily for France, though, these fashion- 
able young men are unceasingly stig- 
matized as dudish blockheads. 

Nevertheless, a mere glance suffices to 
assure us that there are two species of 
young men found in fashionable circles— 
that amiable body of which Henri de 
Marsay was a member. But observers 
who are not satisfied with a purely super- 
ficial view of things are soon convinced 
that the differences are purely of a moral 
nature, and that nothing is more apt to 
lead astray than a pretty exterior. 

However, the whole world goes the 
pace just the same, speaking at random 
of things, men, literature, and art; 
mouthing “Pitt and Cobourg,’ each 
twelvemonth; interrupting conversation 
with a pun; turning to ridicule the learn- 
ing of a scientist; scorning everything 
they do not understand and all they 


dread; they set themselves above every- 
body else, instituting themselves supreme 
judges of all things. They are always, 
and forever, mystifying their fathers and 
are at all times ready to rain down their 
crocodile tears on the bosoms of their 
mothers. Asa rule, they believe in noth- 
ing; they slander women and chaff the 
modest, though they are really in sub- 
jection to dirty courtesans or some old 
rip of a woman. All of these are rotten 
to the bone, caused by their depravity, 
or have gravel, which is brought on by 
a brutisn envy of preferment; if they 
are threatened with stone and are probed 
they are found to have an inside of 
marble. 

In their normal state they are out- 
wardly very amiable, but their friendship 
is only make-believe. The same slang 
dominates the every-changing jargon of 
their talk; they aim at the fantastical in 
their attire; their pride is in repeating 
the folly and nonsense of some popular 
actor or other, and they make their en. 
trance with some silly pun or imper- 
tinence of his to in some sort display 
their knowledge of their idol; but woe 
to those who cannot understand them, 
for they are left with the outstarting 
eyes of astonishment. They seem equally 
indifferent to the woes and scourges of 
their country. They resemble, in fact, 
the pretty white foam which tips the 
waves of the ocean during a tempest. 
On the day of the battle of Waterloo 
they dressed, dined, danced, and amused 
themselves, and they do the like during 
the cholera or while a revolution is on. 
After all, they spent as much as at other 
times; but here begins the comparison. 
Of this floating fortune and agreeable 
waste, one is the capital, the others the 
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dependents thereon; they are the same 
journeymen, but the bills are settled by 
the former. Then if the one class, as it 
seems to those who study it, receive 
every kind of idea without keeping any, 
they are compared with those who as- 
similate all that is good. So those who 
think they know something, know noth- 
ing and understand all; they present all 
to those who are in need of nothing and 
offer nothing to those who lack anything; 
these secretly study the thoughts of the 
others and so place their money as to 
profit largely in their fortunes by the 
follies of the others. The one does not 
give a faithful impression of their soul 
on the countenance, because it is dulled 
as ice is by use and cannot give any re- 
flection; but the others economize all 
their senses and life and show it, as one 
may say, through their windows. 

The first, on the faith of a hope, are 
devoted without conviction to a system, 
which has the wind and sails with the 
current, but they skip to another political 
boat when the first begins to drift; the 
second plumb the future, they sound it 
and see in a faithful policy that which 
the English see in commercial probity— 
an element of success. But the young 
man who has something makes a pun or 
says something smart on the change of 
policy in the throne; those who have 
nothing make a public calculation, or 
meanly betray a secret, and attain all 
things by giving a hand to the grasp of 
their friends. The one never knows any- 
thing of the properties of other people, 
taking all their ideas for new, as if the 
world was on the watch for such; they 
have unlimited confidence in themselves, 
and have no enemy so cruel as them- 
selves. But the others are armed with 


a continual mistrust of men whom they 
estimate at their real value, and are deep 
enough to have a thought that is deeper 
than that of their friends whom they ex- 
ploit; then at night, when their heads 
are on their pillows, they weigh, like a 
miser, their pieces of gold. 

The one are annoyed at an imper- 
tinence without brooding over it, and 
afford pleasure to the diplomatists who 
pose before them as pulling the principal 
wires of these puppets—self-love—while 
the others respectively choose their vic- 
tims and protectors. Then some day it 
happens that those who have nothing 
now have something, and those that had 
something then have nothiiz now. Those 
who see their parvenu comrades in a 
position ascribe to them cunning and 
bad hearts, but also as being smart men. 
“They are very smart” is the great 
eulogy decreed to those who have 
reached, by hook or crook, a position in 
the Government, a wife, or a fortune. 
Among them are met certain young men 
who play this part, commencing with 
getting into debt, and, naturally, they 
are more dangerous than those who play 
the risky game without a sou. 

The young man who was the intimate 
friend of Henri de Marsay was a giddy 
youth, just arrived from the provinces 
and at the time when young men were 
the fashion; he fully understood the art 
of eating up an inheritance, but he had 
a last cake to eat in the provinces, an 
inalienable estate. This was simply a 
small heritage, without transition, of his 
meager hundred francs per month al- 
lowed him from the paternal fortune, 
and which, if he had not had enough 
intelligence to perceive that they laughed 
at him, he knew enough to calculate on 
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stopping his career at two-thirds of his 
eapital. He discovered in Paris, by 
means of some bills for a thousand 
jranes, the exact value of harness, the 
art of not paying much respect to his 
gloves, which were ever extended as a 
token to people he met, and found that 
a contract was the better plan of dealing 
with them; he spoke powerfully and in 
good terms of his horses and his Pyre- 
nean hounds; he learned to know, after 
the launch, to what species 2 woman be- 
longed by her make-up and the appear- 
ance of her shoes; he studied écarté, 
Jearned some fashionable words, and con- 
quered, by his sojourn in the Parisian 
world, the necessary authority to much 
jater import into the provinces the taste 
for tea, plate in the English fashion, and 
so gave the right of those about him to 
scorn him for the rest of his days. 

De Marsay had taken to his friendship 
to serve him in society, like a bold 
speculator employing a confidential clerk. 
This false or genuine friendship of de 
Marsay was a social position for Paul de 
Manerville, who, on his side, believing 
it was sincere and strong, exploited in 
his own manner his intimate friend. He 
lived in the reflection of his friend, he 
took him all the time under his umbrella, 
he had him in his stockings and his 
boots, he was gilded by his rays. When 
standing near Henri, the same as when 
walking by his side, he had the air of 
saying: 

“Do not insult us, we are two tigers.” 

Very often he would allow himself to 
fatuously say: 

“Tf I ask Henri such and such a thing, 
he is sufficiently my friend to make it 
known to me.” 

But he was very careful never to ask 


him anything. He was afraid, and his 
fear, although imperceptible, reacted on 
others and was of service to de Marsay. 

“That de Marsay is a high-spirited 
man,” said Paul. “Ah! you will see, he 
will make his mark. It will not astonish 
me to one day see him the Minister for 
Foreign Affairs. Nothing can prevent 
him.” 

Then he would make of de Marsay, 
the same as Corporal Trim made of his 
cap, one continual play: 

“Ask de Marsay, and you will learn 
the truth.” 

Or, again: 

“The other day de Marsay and I were 
hunting together, and he did not seem 
to think that I could clear a bush with- 
out my horse made a running start.” 

Or: 

“De Marsay and I were at the home 
of some women, and, on my word of 
honor, I was——,” and so forth. 

So Paul de Manerville cannot be 
classed among that clan of great, illus- 
trious, and powerful family of ninnies 
who come to Paris. He would some 
day become a deputy. At that time 
he was nothing more, nothing less, than 
many another young man. 

His friend de Marsay thus defined 
him: “You ask me, who is this Paul? 
Why, this is Paul de Manerville.” 

“T am surprised, my boy, to see you 
here on Sunday,” said he to de Marsay. 
“T might make the same rejoinder.” 

“Have you an intrigue?” 

“An intrigue.” 

“Bah!” 

“T can tell you without compromising 
my passion. A woman that comes on 
Sunday to the Tuileries does not value 
aristocratic gossip.” 
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“Ahal” 

“Stop that or I tell you nothing. You 
laugh too loudly, one would think we 
had had a too hearty breakfast. Last 
Thursday, here, on the Terrasse des 
Feuillants, I was walking along just 
thinking of nothing. But when I reached 
the gate at the Rue de Castiglione, by 
which way I was going out, I found 
myself face to face with a woman, or 
rather with a young person, who, even 
if she had not clasped me round the 
neck, would, I think, have arrested me 
less out of humanity’s sake than for 
the profound astonishment with which 
I was struck by her arms and legs, the 
latter of which ran from the backbone 
till stopped by the soles of the feet 
which were on the ground. I have 
often experienced from different people 
a kind of animal magnetism which be- 
came very strong at the moment when 
the affinity is respectively felt. But, my 
dear fellow, this was not a stupefaction, 
nor was this a common woman. Morally 
speaking, this face seemed to say: 
‘What! there is my ideal, the being of 
my fancy, of my dreams by day and 
night. How came he here? Why this 
morning? Why not yesterday? Take 
me, I am thine,’ et cetera! 

““Good,’ I said to myself, ‘I will then 
look into this.’ Ah! my dear fellow, talk 
of a figure! the unknown, this creature, 
is the most adorable woman I have ever 
met. She belongs to that variety of 
femininity that the Romans called fulva 
flava, the woman of flame. What most 
struck me at first sight, this one with 
whom I am go smitten has tawny eyes 
like those of tigers, yellow and luminous 
like living gold, of gold that thinks, of 


gold which loves and which you have 
absolutely in your arms.” 

“We know all about that, my boy!” 
exclaimed Paul. “She will come here 
again some time, this Grau wrrn GoLpew 
Eyes. She is a young woman in the 
neighborhood of twenty-two, and whom 
I have seen here in the time of the 
Bourbons, but with a woman who is a 
hundred thousand times better than 
herself.” 

“Hush! you, Paul. It is impossible 
that any woman can surpass that girl; 
she resembles a cat who wishes to come 
and rub against your legs; a pale girl 
with charcoal tresses, slight in appear- 
ance, who has soft threads for the third 
joint of her fingers; and whose full, 
rounded cheeks show a white down, 
whose lines, luminous as a lovely day, 
begin at the ears and are lost in the 
throat.” 

“Ah! but the other, my dear de Mar- 
say. She shows eyes of midnight, not 
tearful but yet always brilliant; of black 
eyebrows which are joined and give her 
an air of giving the lie to the inflexi- 
bility expressed in the pucker of her 
lips, which seem to say that no kisg 
may ever settle there—such ardent, fresh 
lips, too. A warm complexion by which 
@ man is scorched as by the sun; but, 
on my word of honor, she resembles 
you-—” 

“Flatterer.” 

“An arched waist, slender as a core 
vette, built for the chase, and which 
strikes the merchantman with a French 
impetuosity.” 

“Well, my dear boy, why cannot I 
see it from your point of view?” said 
de Marsay. “Since I have studied 
women my unknown has the only 
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maiden’s bosom, the voluptuous and 
ardent form, the sole realization of the 
woman ot my dreams, for me. She 
is the original of the delirious painting 
called Woman Caressing a Chimera, the 
hottest, most infernal inspiration of an- 
tique genius; a saint posing as & pros- 
titute for those who copy her for their 
frescoes and mosaics; for a crowd of 
bourgeois who cannot see in this cameo 
anything more than a charm to attach 
to their watch-chain, whereas it is all 
woman, an abyss of pleasure down which 
one may roll without ever finding the 
end; and yet this is that ideal woman 
whom one sometimes sees in reality in 
Spain, Italy, and even occasionally in 
France. 

“Well, I have reviewed this girl with 
golden eyes, this woman caressing a 
chimera; I have seen her here, on Fri- 
day. I presumed that she would come 
again the next day at the same hour; 
I am not mistaken in this. I am well 
able to remember her without seeing 
her, to study that indolent walk of the 
unoccupied woman; but yet who reveals 
in her movements a sleeping voluptuous- 
ness. Well, when she returns, I shall 
see ber again, I shall worship her anew, 
and start and shiver afresh. ‘Then, I 
have observed the genuine Spanish 
duenna who guards her, a hyena who 
wears her jealousy as a robe, some 
female demon well paid to watch that 
suave creature. I am becoming anxious 
to know whether the duenna may not be 
tempted to desert that lovely one. Sat- 
urday I was here again. This time I 
am here, and as she attends this girl of 
whom I am the chimera, I ask myself 
if I am doing anything better than pos- 
tug as the monster of the fresco.” 


“Here she is!” said Paul, “everybody 
is turning around to look at her——” 

The unknown blushed and her eyes 
scintillated as she perceived Henri; she 
stopped a momeat, then passed on. 

“What do you think of that?” cried 
Paul, pleasantly. 

The duenna looked fixedly and with 
attention at the two young men. When 
the unknown and Henri again met each 
other, the young girl brushed with her 
hand against the hand of the young 
man. Then she turned toward them 
smiling with passion; but the duenna 
forcibly drew her toward the gate of the 
Rue de Castiglione. 

The two friends followed the young 
girl, admiring the magnificent sinuosity 
of that neck where it joined the head 
by a combination of vigorous lines, which 
was relieved by some stray little curls 
of hair. The girl with golden eyes had 
finely formed feet, small and rounded, 
which lent an added attraction to a 
dainty imagination. She was also ele- 
gantly attired and carried her dress like 
one used to the Court. As she walked 
she would at times turn around to look 
at Henri, and seemed to dislike the old 
woman, who at times seemed to be her 
mistress while she was her slave. She 
could beat her unmercifully without re- 
ceiving a blow in return. All reached 
the gate together, the two friends behind 
the others. Two liveried valets occupied 
the footboard of a coupé in elegant taste 
and showing a coat-of-arms. The girl 
with golden eyes first got in, taking that 
side’ which would be nearest the two 
friends as the vehicle turned around; 
she placed her hand on the curtains and 
waved her handkerchief, unknown to the 
duenna, mocking at the curious onlook- 
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ers but saying publicly, as she waved 
the handkerchief: “Follow me.” 

“Have you ever seen better play with 
a handkerchief than that?” said Henri to 
Paul de Manerville. 

Then seeing a hack near by he went 
after the coupé, making a sign to the 
driver, saying: 

“Follow that coupé, you shall have 
ten francs. Farewell, Paul.” 

The hack followed the coupé. That 
vehicle turned into the Rue Saint-Lazare 
and stopped at one of the handsomest 
mansions in the quarter. 

De Marsay was not surprised. Every 
other young man would have obeyed a 
desire of at once taking some token of 
a girl who had realized so fully his ideas 
of the most luminous imprints of the 
women in Oriental poetry; but more 
adroit than to so compromise the future 
of his lucky fortune, he had the hack 
continue on down the Rue Saint-Lazare, 
and from there returned to his hdtel. 
The next day his head valet, named 
Laurent, a boy as wily as a Frontin of 
the old comedy, went around and about 
the house habited by the unknown, st 
about the time when the letters were 
distributed. So that he might have the 
chance of spying at his ease and roam- 
ing around the hdétel, he had, following 
the custom of police spies, disguised 
himself, buying the cast-off suit of an 
Auvergnat and trying to make his fea- 
tures resemble one. When the Jetter- 
carrier, who this morning did the service 
of the Rue Saint-Lazare, came by, Lau- 
rent pretended to be a commissionaire 
who was looking for some person’s name 
for whom he had a parcel, and he asked 
the letter-carrier. Mistaken by his ap- 
pearance, this so picturesuae a. personage 


in the midst of Parisian civilization, told 
him that the hétel in which lived the 
girl with golden eyes belonged to Don 
Hijos, Marquis de San-Réal, a Spanish 
grandee. Naturally, the Auvergnat had 
no business with the Marquis. 

“My parcel,” said he, “is for the Mar- 
quise.” 

“She is away from home,” replied the 
letter-carrier. “Her letters are returned 
to London.” 

“The Marquise has not a young girl 
who——?” 

“Ah!” said the letter-carrier, interrupt- 
ing the valet and looking attentively at 
him, “you are as much a commissionaire 
as I am a ballet-girl.” 

Laurent slipped some pieces of gold 
into the letter-carrier’s hand, with a 
pleasant jingle which made him smile. 

“There, that’s the name of your 
quarry,” said he, taking out of bis 
leather-bag a letter bearing the London 
postmark, and which was addressed: A 
Mademoiselle Paquita Valdés, Rue Saint- 
Lazare, Hétel San-Réal, Paris, written in 
long angular character which showed it 
was in & woman’s hand. 

“Could you punish a bottle of Chablis, 
with a chop and mushrooms, and _pre- 
ceded by about a dozen oysters?” said 
Laurent, who wished to secure the pre- 
cious friendship of the Jetter-carrier. 

“At half-past nine, when I have fin- 
ished my round. Where?” 

“At the corner of the Rue de la 
Chaussée-d’Antin and the Rue Neuve- 
des-Mathurins, at the Puits Sans Vin,” 
said Laurent. 

“Listen, my friend,” said the function- 
ary, as he joined Laurent, about an hour 
after their first meeting; “if your master 
is in love with that girl, he is under- 
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taking a bie job. I doubt that you will 
be able to see her. For ten years I 
have been a letter-carrier in Paris and 
have made a pretty careful study of 
doors, but I can safely say, without fear 
of being thought crazy by my comrades, 
that I do not know a door so mys- 
terious as the one of M. de San-Réal. 
No person can enter the hotel without 
knowing the password; and you will 
further observe that it has been expressly 
selected for being in the center of the 
garden, so as to prevent all communica- 
tion with other houses. 

“The janitor is an old Spaniard who 
cannot speak one word of French, but 
who has a disfigured face, which is as 
keen as Vidocq’s in learning who is who. 
If the first guard could be passed by a 
lover by any mistake, by a robber, or 
by yourself, which is most unlikely, then 
in the first hallway, which is closed by 
a glass-door, you would encounter a 
major-domo trotting around like a foot- 
man, an old joker, who is still more 
savage and morose than the janitor. 

“Tf one jumps the coach-yard gate, my 
major-domo sallies out and interrogates 
you under the gallery, and subjects you 
to as much questioning as a criminal. 
This is what happens to me, a@ plain 
letter-carrier. I should have to take a 
‘hemisphere’ for a disguise,” said he, 
smiling at his joke and cocking his eye. 
“When people call who have no legiti- 
mate reason, I can’t say how they will 
be treated, for no one in the quarter 
has ever had speech with them; I don’t 
know but what they issue tokens 
for those to whom they will speak; 
they make themselves unapproachable, 
whether it is that fear of being shot or 
that they have staked some great sums 


to insure their discretion. If your mas- 
ter loves Mlle. Paquita Valdés enough 
to surmount these obstacles, even then 
he is not sure of triumphing over Dofa 
Concha Marialva, the duenna, who ac- 
companies her everywhere and who 
never quits her side. These two women 
present the appearance of being sewn 
together.” 

“That is what you tell me, my esti- 
mable letter-carrier,” said Laurent, “after 
having swallowed your wine; you only 
confirm what I at first apprehended. On 
the faith of an honest man, I think you 
are making game of me. The fruit trees 
in front of the building—could not we 
get up them at night? but then I sup- 
pose dogs are kept from whom food has 
been withheld, so as to make them more 
wakeful and vicious. Those damned 
animals are quite capable of making a 
meal off one and spitting out the pieces. 
You speak of them being afraid of bul- 
lets, but it seems to me that they would 
stick at nothing.” 

“The porter at M. le Baron de Nucin- 
gen’s place, whose garden adjoins the 
San-Réal mansion, says that one might 
as well try to reach the sky as that,” 
said the letter-carrier. 

“Good! my master knows him,” said 
Laurent. “Do you know,” he went on, 
leering at the letter-carrier, “that I be- 
long to a master who is a man of high 
spirit, and, if he took it into his head, 
he would plant a kiss on the feet of an 
empress, and that he will find some 
means of passing through this? If he 
had need of you, and I desired you, for 
he is very generous, could we count on 
you?” 

“Bless my heart, M. Laurent, my name 
is Moinot. Really my name is written 
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the same as a moineau!—M-o-i-n-o-t, 
Moinot.” 

“Just so,” said Laurent. 

“I live on the Rue des Trois-Fréres, 
No. 11, on the fifth,” continued Moinot. 
“I have a wife and four children. If 
you can show that there is nothing will 
hurt my conscience or interfere with my 
duty to the Government, you under- 
stand, I am yours.” 

“You are a brave fellow,” said Lau- 
rent, pressing his hand. 


“Paquita Valdés is undoubtedly the 
mistress of the Marquis de San-Réal, the 
friend of King Ferdinand. He is an old 
Spanish corpse, eighty years old, and is 
capable of taking every conceivable pre- 
caution,” said Henri, when his valet had 
informed him of the result of his re- 
searches. 

“Monsieur,” said Laurent, “unless you 
go there in a balloon I don’t see how 
you are going to get into the mansion.” 

“You are a dummy. Is it then neces- 
sary to go into the hédtel to have 
Paquita, when Paquita is likely to come 
out at any moment?” 

“But, monsieur, the duenna.” 

“She may keep her room for some 
days—your duenna.” 

“And then we have Paquita,” said 
Laurent, rubbing his hands. 

“Tdiot!” answered Henri. “I will con- 
demn you to the Concha if you have the 
impertinence to speak in that manner 
of a woman before I have possessed her. 
Look after my clothes, I am going out.” 

For some little time Henri sat plunged 
in happy thoughts. Being the darling of 





1Moineau (sparrow) and Moznot are 
pronounced alike. 


women, he was always able to obtain 
all that he pleased to desire of them; 
and this was when he thought of a 
women without loving her: who then 
could resist this young man armed with 
beauty and strength of body and with 
intelligence and graciousness? But hav- 
ing such easy triumphs de Marsay had 
become weary of them; so, for the past 
two years, he had been sick of them. 
Now plunged into the depths of volup- 
tuousness, he found that he had gathered 
more gravel than pearls. Therefore he 
had come, as sovereigns do, to implor2 
some chance obstacle to his victory; 
some enterprise which would demand the 
employment of all his moral power and 
active physical energies. 

Although Paquita Valdés displayed to 
him the marvelous assemblage of perfec- 
tions which he had never before seen 
except in detail, the attraction seemed 
almost null. A constant satiety had 
weakened the sentiment of love in his 
heart. Like old and worn-out men, he 
had no more extravagant caprices, his 
taste was ruined, his fancies satisfied; he 
no longer had any sweet memories in 
his heart. 

Among young men love is the most 
beautiful of sentiments: it flourishes in 
the life of the soul, it arouses by a solar 
power the most delightful inspirations 
and the greatest thoughts; the first-fruits 
of all things have the most delicious 
flavor. Among men love becomes a pas- 
sion: strength leads to its abuse. With 
the old it turns to a vice—impotence 
being the end. Henri was at the same 
time an old man and a young one. 

He had failed to arouse an emotion 
of real love, the same as Lovelace with 
Clarissa Harlowe. Without the reflec- 
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tion of that unfindable magic pearl, he 
could not have those agitating passions 
which are the glory of the Parisian, 
whether it was that he himself had 
experienced some degree or other of 
corruption with a woman, or whether 
he was only stimulating his curiosity. 
Laurent’s report made him willing to 
give an enormous price for the girl with 
golden eyes. He would take issue with 
his secret enemy, who seemed equally 
dangerous and subtle, and, to gain the 
victory, all the forces which Henri could 
produce would be necessary. 

He was now going to play that eter- 
nally old comedy, which is always new, 
and in which the characters were an old 
man, a young girl, and a lover: Don 
Hijos, Paquita, and de Marsay. If Lau- 
rent was as valuable as Figaro, the 
duenna seemed incorruptible. So this 
drama in real life was more strongly held 
by chance than had ever been the case 
by any dramatic author. But is there 
such a thing as chance to a man of 
genius? 

“Jt seems necessary to play their 
game,” said Henri. 

“Well,” said Paul de Manerville, who 
had just come in, “where are we? I 
came to breakfast with you.” 

“So,” said Henri. “Why wouldn’t it 
shock you if I were to make my toilet 
before you?” 

“What a joke!” 

“We do everything English just now, 
but at the same time we won’t become 
hypocrites and prudes like them,” said 
Henri. 

Laurent had brought out all his mas- 
ter’s things, different suits and pretty 
knickknacks, which caused Paul to say: 


“But you are not going out for two 
hours yet?” 

“No,” replied Henri, “not for two 
hours and a half.” 

“Well, then, between ourselves I wish 
you would tell me and explain to me 
why a superior man such as yourself, for 
you are a superior man, affects to over- 
work a foppery which is not natural to 
him. Why spend two hours and a half 
in currying yourself when a quarter of 
an hour is enough in which to take a 
bath, and in a brace of shakes you can 
comb your hair and dress yourself? 
That’s my style.” 

“Tt is the fault of my great love, my 
precious ninny, for I confide all my best 
thoughts to you,” said the young man, 
who just then was brushing his feet 
with a soft brush and cleansing them 
with English soap. 

“But I have acknowledged my most 
sincere attachment to you,” replied Paul 
de Manerville, “and now I find that you 
love another more than me.” 

“You must have duly observed, if you 
are capable of noting a moral fact, that 
woman likes a fop,” answered de Mar- 
say, without replying in any way to 
Paul’s declaration. 

“Do you know why it is that women 
love dandies? My friend, fops are the 
only men who properly care for them- 
selves the same as they do. Now, by 
caring for one’s self don’t we show that 
we care for others? The man who does 
this is precisely the man whom women 
pet. Love is essentially an extortioner. 
T cannot say that this excess of propriety 
of theirs should make us inordinately 
vain. Find one who cares passionately 
for a ‘neglected’ person; don’t you find 
a remarkable man? So this fact is the 
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reason for it: we obey it and set it 
down to the account of women’s envy, 
a most foolish idea which runs through 
everybody’s head. On the contrary, I 
have seen remarkably strong men flung 
aside owing to the cause of their care- 
lessness of themselves. A dude who is 
occupied in personal attention is taken 
up with a trifle, with little things. And 
what then is woman? a little thing, a 
bundle of trifles. With two words spoken 
in the air, can’t she make you pass a 
few bad hours? She is sure that the 
fop is occupied as she is, therefore she 
does not think of the great things. She 
is not always in négligé for fame, ambi- 
tion, politics, art—those great women of 
the public, which, to her, are her rivals. 

“Then the dude has the courage to 
cover himself with ridicule to please a 
woman, and her heart is full of recom- 
penses for the man who is made ridicu- 
lous for love of her. Indeed, a fop 
cannot help being a fop if he has a 
reason for being one. These are they to 
whom women give a brevet rank. The 
dude is the colonel of love, he has good 
luck, he has his regiment of women, 
of whom he is the commander. My 
dear boy, in Paris all is known, and a 
man cannot be a fop gratis. You who 
have not got a woman, and who are 
perhaps the better for not having one, 
have you ever tried your luck as a dude? 
You would make yourself so ridiculous 
that it would be your death. You be- 
come a judge on two feet, and you are 
a condemned man. You might as well 
be executed or isolated, which is the 
same thing. 

“To signify silliness, as M. de la Fay- 
ette signifies America; M. de Talleyrand, 
diplomacy; Désangiers. singing; M. de 


Ségur, romance. If they go among those 
people they think more of their charac- 
teristics than themselves. Here is how 
we sum things up in France—every 
sovereignty is unjust. M. de Talleyrand 
may be a great financier, M. de la Fay- 
ette a tyrant, and Désangiers an admin- 
istrator. You might have forty women 
next year, but not one of them would 
publicly acknowledge it. So therefore 
your simplicity, my friend Paul, is a sign 
of unquestioned power of conquest over 
the female folk. 

“A man who loves a large number of 
women passes for possessing very supe- 
rior qualities, and then this is what he 
will become—unfortunate. But do you 
think that they care nothing whether 
or not they have the right of coming to 
your salon, as they look at all the world 
from over their high cravats, or squinting 
through their eyeglasses, and can scorn 
the most superior man if he wears a vest 
which is a back number? (Laurent, you 
make me sick!) After breakfast, Paul, 
we will take in the Tuileries to see the 
adorable girl with golden eyes.” 

When, after having made an excellent 
repast, the two young men had surveyed 
the Terrasse des Feuillants and the 
Broad Walk of the Tuileries, they were 
unable to catch sight of the sublime 
Paquita Valdés, on account of finding 
themselves among fifty of the most fash- 
ionable young men in Paris—all musk, 
high collars, boots, spurs, whips march- 
ing, laughing, and all given to the Devil. 

“By the white mass!” said Henri; “I 
have struck the best idea in the world. 
This girl receives letters from London; 
we might bribe or intoxicate the letter- 
carrier, unclose the letter, naturally to 
read it, then slip in a sweet little note, 
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and reseal it. The old tyrant, crudel 
tiranno, must without a doubt know the 
person who writes these letters from 
London, and he would not have the least 
misgivings.” 

Next day de Marsay again prome- 
naded in the sun on the Terrasse des 
Feuillants, and there he saw Paquita 
Valdés; she was more already than his 
passion had embellished her. He gazed 
with seriousness in those eyes whose 
flashes seemed to have the nature of the 
rays of the sun, and whose ardor summed 
up a perfect body where all was volup- 
tuousness. De Marsay was scorched as 
he gazed on the dress of that seductive 
maiden when he met her in their prome- 
nade, but his efforts at communication 
were all in vain. 

At the time when he again repassed 
Paquita and her duenna, he placed him- 
self so that he would be on the side 
of the girl with golden eyes when she 
turned around; Paquita, no less impa- 
tient, advanced toward him with eager- 
ness, and he felt a pressure of the hand 
by hers which was at the same time so 
quickly done and with such passionate 
significance that he thought he had re- 
ceived an electric shock. For a moment 
all the emotions of youth surged in his 
heart. When the two lovers looked at 
each other, Paquita seemed abashed; she 
lowered her eyes before Henri’s gaze, but 
his cool survey of her feet and figure 
had that of those whom women, before 
the Revolution, called “their conqueror.” 

“T am resolved to have that girl for 
my mistress,” said Henri to himself. 

As he followed her to the end of the 
terrace, by the side of the Place Louis 
XYV., he perceived the old Marquis de 
San-Réal, who was walking, supported 


on the arm of his valet, with all the 
care of a gouty and dyspeptic man. 
Dofia Concha, who mistrusted Henri, 
placed Paquita between herself and the 
old man. 

“Oh! that’s it,” said de Marsay, cast- 
ing a look of disdain on the duenna; 
‘Gf she doesn’t look out she’ll get a small 
dose of opium or some other narcotic. 
We know our mythology and the story 
of Argus.” 

Before getting into her carriage the 
girl with golden eyes exchanged a glance 
with her lover, a look which was any- 
thing but doubtful and which ravished 
Henri; but the duenna caught it and 
spoke sharply to Paquita, who threw 
herself back in the coupé with an air 
of desperation. For some days Paquita 
did not again visit the Tuileries. 

Laurent, who by order of his master 
had been on the lookout around the 
San-Réal mansion, was informed by the 
neighbors that neither the two women 
nor the old Marquis had gone out since 
the day when the duenna had surprised 
the glance of recognition between Henri 
and the young girl under her charge. 
The so weak tie which united the two 
lovers was thus already broken. 

Some days after, without any person 
having the least idea of his doings, de 
Marsay had decided on his course; he 
had made a seal and provided some 
sealing-wax, an exact counterpart of the 
impression and wax which sealed the 
letters sent from London to Mlle. 
Valdés; also similar paper to that used 
by her correspondent; then he provided 
all the requisite articles and the stamps 
necessary to give the appearance of the 
English and French postmarks. He had 
written the following epistle, to which he 
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gave every appearance of a letter sent 
from London: 


“Dearest Paquira—I cannot by words 
attempt to paint with what passion you 
have inspired me. If, to my great hap- 
piness, you partake the like sentiment, 
know that I have found this means of 
corresponding with you. My name is 
Adolphe de Gouges, and I reside on the 
Rue de l'Université, No. 54. If you are 
too closely watched to be able to write, 
or if you have neither paper nor pens, 
I shall know by your silence. Therefore 
if to-morrow, between eight o’clock in 
the morning and ten at night, you have 
not thrown a letter in reply over the 
wall of your garden into that of the 
Baron de Nucingen, where I shall remain 
the whole day, a man who is entirely de- 
voted to my interests will secretly sling 
two phials over the wall, at the end of a 
cord, at ten o’clock the following morn- 
ing. Manage to go out for your walk 
about that time. One of the phials will 
contain opium for sending your Argus 
off to sleep, six drops will be enough 
to give her; the other contains ink. The 
ink phial is of cut glass and the other 
is smooth. Both are thin and flat enough 
to be concealed in your corset. All that 
I have already done to enable me to 
correspond with you will prove to you 
whether I was wrong in saying that I 
love you. If you doubt this I vow to 
you that, to be given an interview of 
one hour with you, I would give my life 
for the privilege.” 


“They think this sort of thing is fine, 
these poor creatures,” said de Marsay; 
“and they are right. What should we 
think of a woman who would not allow 


herself to be seduced by a Jlove-letter 
accompanied by circumstances so con- 
vincing?” 

Next day this letter was delivered by 
Moinot, the letter-carrier, about eight 
o’clock in the morning, to the janitor of 
the San-Réal mansion. 

To be nearer the field of battle de 
Marsay had taken breakfast with Paul, 
who lived in the Rue de la Pépiniére. 
At two o’clock, at the moment when the 
two friends were bursting with laughter 
over the discomfiture of a young man 
who had attempted to lead the train 
of fashion without having the fortune 
necessary to assist him, and who had 
just reached the end of his tether, 
Henri’s coachman came in to seek his 
master at Paul’s house, and to introduce 
to him a mysterious personage, who 
wished to speak to him and him alone. 

This person was a mulatto, who would 
undoubtedly have inspired Talma for 
the play of Othello, if he had but met 
him. Never did an African show such 
grandeur of vengeance or such a quick~ 
ness of perception, combined with an 
instant execution of his thoughts; he 
had the strength of the Moor and the 
indiscretion of a child. His dark eyes 
were fixed like those of a bird of prey 
and were, like those of a vulture, set 
in @ bluish membrane devoid of eye- 
lashes. His small, low forehead had 
something menacing about it. It was 
evident that this man was the slave of 
one single thought. His nervous arms 
seemed not to belong to him. He was 
accompanied by another man, one at 
whom all imaginations shiver and shake 
like Greenland, and like what is de- 
scribed in New England as an “unlucky 
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inan,”1 or something after this phrase. 

This word will enable all the world 
to divine his appearance after the par- 
ticular ideas prevailing in each country. 
But who can figure his pallid face, 
wrinkled, red at the extremities, and his 
long beard? Who can see his necktie 
hke a yellow string, his greasy shirt- 
collar, his used-up hat, his greenish 
greatcoat, his piteous trousers, his vest 
awry, his imitation gold pin, his broken 
shoes, the strings of which had dabbled 
in the mud? Who can comprehend the 
immensity of his past and present pov- 
erty? Who? The Parisian alone. The 
man of ill-luck in Paris is the most 
thoroughly unlucky man in the whole 
world, for he still possesses the delight 
of knowing how unlucky he has been. 
The mulatto seemed to be an execu- 
tioner of Louis XI., holding up a man 
whom he had hung. 

“For which of our sins is it that we 
must meet these two scallawags?” said 
Henri. 

“By the gods! that fellow there gives 
ine the shivers,” replied Paul. 

“Who are you, you that has the man- 
ner of being the better Christian of the 
two?” said Henri, turning to the unlucky 
man. 

The mulatto fixed his gaze on the two 
young men, like a man who heard noth- 
ing, and yet who tried nevertheless to 
guess something of what was said by 
gestures and the movements of the lips. 

“T am a public writer and interpreter. 
I live at the Palais de Justice, and my 
name jis Poincet.” 

“Good. And who is that?” 
Henri, pointing to the mulatto. 


said 


1C’était un homme malheureuz. 


“I don’t know; he speaks nothing but 
a Spanish jargon; I brought him here 
that he might speak to you.” 

The mulatto drew from his pocket 
the letter that Henri had written Mlle. 
Paquita—he, Henri!—who at once threw 
it on the fire. 

“Well, there goes the commencement 
of my scheme,” said he to himself. 
“Paul, leave us for a few moments.” 

“T translated that letter for him,” said 
the interpreter, when they were alone. 
“When I had done this. he went, I don’t 
know where. Then he returned and 
asked me to bring him here, promising 
me two louis if I would do go.” 

“What does he say to me, is it Chi- 
nese?” asked Henri. 

“T could not understand him if he 
spoke Chinese,” said the interpreter. 
“He says, monsieur,” continued he after 
listening to the unknown, “that he would 
hke to meet you to-morrow night at 
half-past ten, on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre, near the café. You will there 
see a carriage into which you must get, 
saying to the one who opens the door 
the one word, cortejo; a Spanish word 
which is equivalent to saying ‘lover,’” 
added Poincet, casting a look of con- 
gratulation on Henri. 

“Well!” 

The mulatto was about giving Poincet 
the two louis, but de Marsay would not 
allow him to reward the interpreter 
while he himself was paying him, tht 
mulatto spoke again. 

“What does he say?” 

“He cautions me,” replied the un- 
lucky man, “that if I commit the least 
indiscretion he will strangle me. He is 
a pretty gentleman, is very powerful, 
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and has the air of being capable of 
doing as he says.” 

“T am sure of it,” replied Henri, “by 
the way in which he spoke.” 

“He added,” continued the interpreter, 
“that the person who conducts you and 
yourself must exercise the greatest pru- 
dence in all your actions, both for your 
own and her sake; for daggers are raised 
above your heads which can readily be 
plunged into your hearts without any 
human power being able to prevent?” 

“He said that, eh? All the better; 
this makes it more amusing. You may 
come in again, Paul,” he cried to his 
friend. 

The mulatto, who had not once re- 
moved his eyes from Paquita Valdés’s 
lover, gazed at him with a magnetic 
look, until he followed the interpreter 
from the room. 

“Well, I am in for a most romantic 
adventure,” said Henri, when Paul re- 
turned. “On the strength of having 
participated in a number of others, I 
finish by meeting in Paris with an in- 
trigue accompanied by dangerous sur- 
roundings and perils. Ah, the deuce, 
how brave danger renders a woman! 
Restrain a woman, constrain her will, 
and is she not given the right and cour- 
age to in a moment leap over all 
barriers placed around her for years and 
to issue forth? Gentle creature, be it 
so, jump. To perish? poor girl. Of 
daggers? all the imagining of women. 
They experience all the reward which 
their little pleasantry is worth. Now be 
all my thoughts of thee, Paquita; to 
only think of thee, my girl! The devil 
take me! all I know is that she is a 
handsome girl; this masterpiece of na- 


ture is for me; the adventure is lost 
in its cream.” 

Notwithstanding these light words, the 
young man had repaired to Henri’s 
home, who, to await the morrow with- 
out suffering, had recourse to extrava- 
gant pleasures; he played, dined, and 
supped with his friend; he drank like 
a coachman, ate like a German, and 
won ten or twelve thousand francs at 
the gaming-table. He went to the 
Rocher de Cancale at two o’clock in the 
morning, slept like a child, rising the 
next day as fresh as a rose, dressed him- 
self to go to the Tuileries, and proposed 
a horseback ride after having seen 
Paquita; he gained thereby an appetite 
for dinner, as well as passing the time. 

At the hour mentioned, Henri was on 
the boulevard; he saw the carriage, gave 
the password to a man who appeared to 
be the mulatto. Hearing the word, the 
man opened the door and quickly 
climbed on the box-seat. Henri was 
rapidly carried into Paris, but his 
thoughts left him but little faculty of 
noticing the streets through which he 
passed; he did not even know where he 
was when the carriage stopped. 

The mulatto took him into a house 
in which the stairs were seen to be near 
the carriage-gate. The stairway was 
dark; so also was the place where Henri 
was obliged tc wait during the time that 
the mulatto took in opening the door 
of a humid apartment, nauseous and 
without any light, and whose rooms 
were barely distinguishable by the candle 
which his guide found in the vestible; 
it appeared empty to him, and the 
movables had a bad odor, as those have 
whose occupants are traveling. He 
recognized a similar sensation to the one 
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he experienced when reading one of Ann 
Radcliffe’s romances, where the hero 
traverses the cold, dark halls of some 
fearful and deserted habitation. 

At length the mulatto opened the door 
of a salon. In it there was some old 
furniture and older fashioned curtains, 
though the room was ornamented to 
resemble the salon of a house of ill-fame. 
There were the same pretensions to ele- 
gance and the same collection of things 
in bad taste, the same dust and dirt. 
On a couch covered with red Utrecht 
velvet, in the corner of the fireplace 
which smoked and the fire of which was 
buried in ashes, sat an old, badly clothed 
woman, her head-dress being one of 
those turbans which are known to have 
been invented by Englishwomen when 
they have arrived at a certain age, and 
which would become an infinite success 
in China, where the idea of beauty is a 
monstrosity. The salon, the old woman, 
the cold hearth, all these had chilled 
his love, if Paquita had not been here, 
for any cause, in a voluptuous dressing- 
gown, loosing and throwing her glances 
of gold and flame, liberating and show- 
ing her rounded foot, showing freedom 
in her luminous movements. 

This first interview was like that of all 
first meetings given to all passionate 
folk, who quickly overleap every dis- 
tance to attain what they ardently de- 
sire, without the least restraint. It was 
impossible that he should not meet with 
the self-same discordant surroundings in 
this position, troublesome at the moment 
when her soul becomes the same as 
yours. So desire gives boldness to the 
man and he is disposed to care for noth- 
mg; under pain of not being a woman, 
bis mistress will go to some extremes 


to see whether he really loves her; she 
is afraid of finding the time arrive too 
quickly when she will be face to face 
with the necessity of giving that, which 
for the majority of women is equivalent 
to a fall down a precipice, and the depths 
of which are to her unknown. The in- 
voluntary frigidity of that woman con- 
trasts with her passion acknowledged and 
of course reacted upon by the lover with 
whom she is smitten. These ideas, which 
often float like vapors about the soul, 
are termed therefore naught but a pass- 
ing malady. 

In that sweet journey that two beings 
take in traveling through the beautiful 
land of love, that time is like a heath 
to cross, a heath without furze, at one 
time humid, at another warm, filled with 
ardent sands, interspersed with marshes, 
and which have pleasant coppices clad 
in roses under which love and its ac- 
companying delights can be enjoyed on 
the rich carpet of fine verdure. 

Very often the spiritual man finds 
himself saluted with a coarse jest by 
some brute who employs this as an 
answer to everything; his mind is be- 
numbed under the glacial pressure of his 
desire. To him it is impossible that 
there can be two equally beautiful spirits 
—the spiritual and the animal passion; 
as we are now speaking of the most 
simple commonplace topics, such as a 
chance word, the thrill of a glance, the 
flash of a touch, a happy transition of 
soul which draws out the bloom of senti- 
ment unconfined, in which they may roll 
without a downfall. This state of mind 
is always right in the violence of its 
feelings. Two beings who love but 
feebly can experience nothing like unto 
this. The effect of such a crisis can on! 
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be compared to that heat which is pro- 
duced by a clear sky. Nature seems at 
first sight to be covered with a veil of 
gauze, the blue of the firmament appears 
black, an excess of light resembles 
shadow. 

To Henri and the fair Spaniard it 
came with equal violence; and that 
static law by virtue of which in two 
equal forces each annuls the other when 
they meet is precisely the same in the 
realm of morals. Then the embarrass- 
ment of this moment was strangely aug- 
mented by the presence of the old 
mummy. Everything either alarms or 
delights love, in everything there is a 
sense which presages happiness or ill- 
fortune. This decrepit woman was there 
like a poor conclusion, and figured as the 
horrid train of snakes by which Greek 
genius symbolized the followers of its 
chimeras and sirens; so seductive, so 
deceiving by their bodies, as all passions 
are at their inception. Although Henri 
was not strong-minded, a word of con- 
stant raillery, but a man of extraordinary 
power, a man grand beyond belief, this 
combination of surroundings had struck 
him down. The strongest men are natu- 
rally the most impressionable ones, con- 
sequently the most superstitious, so they 
always speak of superstition as being 
their judgment at first sight; whereby 
they do, without a doubt, perceive the 
result of causes hidden from other eyes, 
but plainly discernible to theirs. 

The Spanish woman profited by this 
moment of stupor to fall into an infinite 
ecstasy of adoration which seizes the 
heart of a woman when she really loves 
and finds herself in the presence of an 
idol for whom she had vainly hoped. 
Hez eyes were full of joy and happiness, 


which escaped in brilliant flashes. She 
was under the charm, fearlessly intoxi- 
cated with a felicity of which she had 
long dreamed. She was now able to see 
Henri’s marvelous beauty, so that all the 
phantasmagoria of rags, old age, worn- 
out red hangings, of old green mats 
before the arm-chairs, the red square of 
carpet so badly worn, and all this infirm 
luxury and suffering speedily disappeared. 
The salon was illuminated; he no longer 
saw as through a floating mist that ter- 
rible harpy, fixed and mute on her red 
couch, whose yellow eyes betrayed the 
servile sentiments which had unhappily 
inspired him, nor was she longer the 
cause of a vice under which he had been 
ensnared or she had fallen like a tyrant 
who has suddenly come under the flagel- 
lations of his despotism. Her eyes shone 
cold like those of a tiger in a cage 
which knows its powerlessness and finds 
itself compelled to swallow its envy of 
destruction. 

“Who is that woman?” asked Henri 
of Paquita. 

Paquita made no reply to this ques~ 
tion. She made a sign that she did 
not understand French, and asked Henri 
if he spoke English. De Marsay then 
repeated the question in English. 

“That is the only woman whom I dare 
trust, although she has already sold me,” 
said Paquita, tranquilly. “My dear 
Adolphe, this is my mother, a slave who 
was bought in Georgia! for her rare 
beauty, but who now has but little to 
do with her owner. She speaks only her 
mother-tongue.” 

The attitude of the old woman and 
the envy she showed of the movements 


— 


1Asia Minor. 
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of her daughter and Henri, as she 
guessed what passed between them, was 
a sudden revelation to the young man, 
it made it easy of explanation. 

“Paquita,” said he, “are you never at 
liberty?” 

“Never,” she replied, with a wearied 
air. “Every day is like every other 
to us.” 

She dropped her eyes, looked at his 
hand, then took his right hand and 
placed it on the fingers of her left hand, 
pointing to her prettier ones, which were 
the most beautiful that Henri had ever 
seen. 

“One, two three——” 

She counted up to a dozen. 

“Yes,” said she, “we have twelve days.” 

“And after those?” 

“After,” said she, stopping, absorbed, 
like a feeble woman before the execu- 
tioner’s ax, killed in advance by a dread 
which had despoiled her of that mag- 
nificent energy with which, as it seemed 
to him, nature had furnished her. But 
to him it had not departed; it seemed 
rather to augment her voluptuousness 
and transmute the grossest pleasures into 
endless poems. 

“After!” she repeated. 

Her eyes became fixed; she seemed to 
be contemplating some distant, menac- 
ing object. 

“T don’t know,” said she. 

“This girl is a fool,” said Henri to 
himself, falling into strange reflections. 

Paquita seemed to be occupied with 
something that had nothing to do with 
him, like a fashionable woman who is 
equally driven by her remorse and her 
passion. It might be that she had an- 
other love in her heart which she had 
for the nonce forgotten, but which had 


again taken its turn. In a moment Henri 
was assailed by a thousand contradic- 
tory thoughts. To him this girl had 
become a mystery; but as he contem- 
plated her with the knowing attention 
of an old rounder, his passionate desires 
were aflame once more, like that King 
of the East who demanded that a new 
pleasure be invented for him, with that 
dreadful thirst with which all great souls 
are seized. 

Henri found in Paquita the richest 
organization that ever Nature had de- 
lighted in making for love. The play 
to be expected from that machine, the 
soul placed to one side, had frightened 
every other man but de Marsay; but 
he was fascinated by this rich harvest 
of promised delights; by that constant 
variety of happiness, the dream of every 
man, and which every woman loves toa 
place before her as her ambition. He 
was excited by the infinite love shown 
so palpably, and was transported to the 
most excessive of creature delights. He 
most distinctly saw all this in the woman 
before him, more so than when he had 
first seen her, for she complacently al- 
lowed herself to be gazed at, happy in 
being admired. De Marsay’s admiration 
of her had become a secret torment, and 
she revealed it in its entirety, throwing 
him a glance which was altogether 
Spanish, and as though she had always 
been used to receiving the like homage. 

“Tf you do not become mine, and mine 
alone, I shall kill you,” he exclaimed. 

As she heard this Paquita veiled her 
face in her hands and naively cried: 

“Holy Virgin! What have I brought 
upon myself?” 

She arose, ran and threw herself on 
the red lounge, plunging her head in the 
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rags covering her mother’s bosom, and 
hurst into tears. The old woman re- 
ceived her daughter without stirring out 
of her immobility, and not making a 
sign. The mother possessed to a high 
degree that gravity of savage folk, that 
impassiveness of a statue which frus- 
trates all curiosity. Did she, or did she 
not, love her daughter? could not be 
answered. Under a mask which con- 
cealed every human feeling, good and 
bad alike, naught could be made of this 
creature. Her glance fell lightly on her 
daughter’s beautiful hair, which was 
partly covered under a mantilla, and 
then to Henri’s face, which she observed 
with an inexplicable curiosity. She 
seemed to be asking herself by what 
witchcraft had he come to be there; by 
what caprice of nature had he been made 
so seductive. 

“These women are mocking me!” said 
Henri. 

At this moment Paquita raised her 
head, threw on him one of those glances 
which burn into the soul. She appeared 
so lovely that he swore to himself that 
he would possess this treasure of loveli- 
ness. 

“Dear Paquita, come to me.” 

“Do you want to kill me?” said 
she, timorous, palpitating, uneasy, but 
drawn toward him by an inexplicable 
power. 

“Kill you, I!” said he, smiling. 

Paquita uttered a startled cry, said one 
word to her mother, who authoritatively 
took Henri’s hand, then that of her 
daughter, looking at both of them for a 
long time, then tossed her head in a 
manner that was horribly significant. 

“Come to me this evening, this mo- 
ment; be mine, do not leave me; I am 


willing. Paquita! don’t you love me? 
Come then!” 

In a moment he said a thousand in- 
sensate words, with the rapidity of a 
torrent dashing down and between the 
rocks, repeating the same again and 
again in a thousand different forms. 

“Tt is the same voice,” said Paquita, 
with sadness; but de Marsay heard her 
not; “the same ardor,” added she. 
“Well, yes,” she said, with an abandon 
of passion which it is impossible to ex- 
press. “Yes, but not to-night. This 
evening. Adolphe, I gave but little 
opium to La Concha; should she revive 
before my return, I am lost. At this 
very moment the whole house believes 
that I am asleep in my own chamber. 
In two days go to the same place, speak 
the same word to the same man. That 
man is my foster father; Cristemio wor- 
ships me and would die for me in awful 
torment without disclosing one word 
against me. Farewell!” said she, seizing 
Henri by the neck and entwining herself 
around him like a serpent. 

She squeezed him from all sides at 
once, she placed his head on her bosom 
and held up her lips to his, and took a 
kiss that gave both of them such a dizzi- 
ness that de Marsay thought that the 
earth had opened, and that made 
Paquita cry out: 

“Go on!” in a voice which told plainly 
enough how little she was her own mis- 
tress. But still she guarded herself, 
although she cried out all the more: 
“Come on,” as she led him to the stairs. 

There the mulatto, whose white eyes 
brightened at the sight of Paquita, took 
the light from the hand of his idol and 
showed Henri to the street. He left the 
light under the archway of the door, 
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opened the gate, joined Henri in the 
carriage, and drove him to the Boule- 
vard des Italiens with marvelous rapid- 
ity. The horses seemed imbued with the 
devil. 

The scene was like a dream to de 
Marsay, but yet one of those visions 
that, after vanishing away, leave in the 
soul a feeling of supernatural voluptu- 
ousness, after which a man runs during 
the rest of his life. One single kiss had 
sufficed. No meeting had ever been 
passed in a more decent manner, or more 
chaste or colder perhaps, in that place, 
horrible by what regularly took place 
therein, before a more hideous divinity; 
for that mother stayed in Henri’s mind 
like some hellish thing, squat, cadaver- 
ous, vicious, of such savage ferocity, that 
all the fantasies of painters and poets 
have failed as yet to divine it. As a 
matter of fact, never had an assignation 
excited his senses equal to this one, 
neither had there ever been revealed to 
him an equal ardor of voluptuousness, 
nor had love ever gushed out from the 
center of his being and diffused itself 
like an atmosphere around a man, like 
unto this. There was something somber, 
mysterious, sweet, and tender; there was 
something at once of constraint and ex- 
pansion, a blending of the horrible and 
the celestial, of paradise and hell, which 
had the effect of intoxication upon de 
Marsay. It overpowered him, yet he 
was great enough, nevertheless, to have 
the power of resisting this drunkenness 
of delights. 

For the full understanding of his con- 
duct at the dénouement of this story, it 
becomes necessary to explain how his 
mind was so broad at an age when young 
men’s ordinarily shrink up when they 


mix with women or are too much taken 
with them. He was great by a combi- 
nation of secret circumstances which had 
invested him with an enormous power 
unknown to others. This young man 
held in his hand a scepter more puissant 
than that wielded by any modern king, 
all of whom are curbed more by the 
laws than their wills. 

De Marsay exerted the autocratic 
power of an Oriental despot. 

But this power, so stupidly exercised 
in Asia by brutish men, was coupled 
with an European intelligence, by the 
French spirit, the most vital, the finest 
steel of all intelligent instruments. Henri 
could do what he would to the advan- 
tage of his pleasures and vanities. This 
invisible action on society was the in- 
vestiture of a real but secret majesty, 
which had no force nor ability to turn 
against himself. It was his opinion that 
Louis XIV. did not possess a power 
equal to his, but that the most arrogant 
of Caliphs, of Pharaohs, of Xerxes, who 
believed their line divine, was the same 
as his, when they imitated God by veil- 
ing themselves before their subjects, 
under the pretense that their glances 
were death. So without having any re- 
morse at being at once the judge and 
the client, de Marsay coolly condemned 
the man or woman to death who had 
seriously offended him; although very 
often rashly pronounced, the verdict was 
irrevocable. 

A mistake was a misfortune, and 
scemed to them something like the 
thunderbolt which strikes some happy 
Parisian in a coach, instead of crushing 
the old coachman who was driving him 
to an assignation. So the titter and 
profound pleasantry which distinguished 
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the conversation of this young man was 
generally the cause of dread to others; 
people did not experience any envy when 
they struck against him. Women have 
a prodigious liking for those men whom 
they call pashas among themselves; who 
seem to be companions of lions and exe- 
cutioners, and who walk appareled in 
terror. It results among these men in 
a security of action, a certainty of 
power, a pride of looks, a leonine spirit, 
which to women realizes the type of 
strength of which they all dream. Such 
was de Marsay. 

Just now he was happy in the thought 
ef his future. He became young and 
willowy; he had no vision of love as 
he went to bed. He there dreamed of 
the girl with golden eyes, who seemed 
to return to the passionate scene in 
which the young people had taken part. 
It was a dream of monstrosities, of un- 
seizable phantasies, full of light which 
revealed invisible worlds, but always in 
an incomplete state, for a veil interposed 
which changed the optical conditions. 

The next day, and the one following, 
Aenri disappeared without letting any- 
one know whither he had gone. His 
power did not belong to him under cer- 
tain conditions, and, luckily for him, 
during these two days he was a simple 
soldier at the service of the demon 
whom he had taken into his talismanic 
existence. But, at the hour and on the 
evening mentioned, he awaited the car- 
riage on the boulevard, which was not 
long in coming. The mulatto approached 
Henri to say to him, in a sentence of 
French he had learned by heart: 

“Tf you would go with me, I am told 
by her to ask whether you will consent 
that I bandage your eyes?” 


Cristemio held out a silk handker. 
chief. 

“No!” said Henri, whose mind sud- 
denly and powerfully revolted. 

He made as though he would enter, 
but the mulatto gave a signal and the 
carriage started off. 

“Yes!” cried de Marsay, furious at 
the loss of the happiness he had prom- 
ised himself. Otherwise, he saw the im- 
possibility of capitulating to a slave 
whose obedience was as blind as that of 
an executioner. Then was his anger with 
such an instrument becoming him? 

The mulatto whistled, the carriage 
returned. Henri hastily sprang in. Al- 
ready some curious simpletons had 
gathered on the boulevard. Henri was 
strong, he would have a game with the 
mulatto. 

Presently the carriage started off at a 
round trot, then he seized him by the 
hands, intending by holding them to 
render him powerless; by thus checking 
his keeper, he could exercise his faculties 
in order to learn whither he went. Use- 
less attempt. The eyes of the mulatto 
sparkled in the darkness. He repressed 
the cries of rage which expired in his 
throat, released himself by throwing off 
de Marsay with a hand of iron; he con- 
fined him, so to speak, at the bottom of 
the carriage; then with his free hand he 
drew a triangular poniard, and whistled. 
The driver, hearing the whistle, at once 
stopped. 

Henri was unarmed, he was compelled 
to submit; he held his head for the 
handkerchief. This gesture of submis- 
sion appeased Cristemio, who placed the 
bandage over his eyes with a respect and 
care which bore witness to a kind of 
veneration for the person of the man 
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loved by his idol. But, before taking 
this precaution, he had defiantly placed 
the poniard in the sheath at his side 
and buttoned himself up to the chin. 

“He would have killed me, this China- 
man,” said de Marsay. 

The carriage again rolled rapidly 
along. There remained one resource to 
a young man who knew Paris well as 
Henri did. To know whither he went 
it was sufficient for him to gather, by 
counting the number of gutters he 
crossed, what were passed on the boule- 
vards and along which the carriage con- 
tinued going to the right. He could thus 
recognize by what lateral street the 
carriage diverged, whether toward the 
Seine or toward the heights of Mont- 
martre, and to guess the name of the 
street where his guide should finally 
stop. 

But the violent emotion caused by 
his struggle, his rage at having his dig- 
nity compromised, his ideas of revenge 
to which he gave himself up, the sup- 
positions suggested to him by the 
minute care taken in conducting him to 
this mysterious girl, all these obstacles 
had blunted the necessary concentration 
of his attention, intelligence, and the 
perfect perspicacity of his memory. 

The journey lasted for half an hour. 
When the carriage stopped, it was no 
longer on the paved streets. The mu- 
latto and driver took Henri by “leg and 
wing,” lifted him, and carried him in 
a sort of litter fashion across a garden 
in which he smelt flowers and the pecul- 
iar scent of trees and grass. The silence 
that reigned was so profound that he 
was able to distinguish the noise made 
by some drops of water falling from the 
humid Jeaves. 


The two men mounted some steps 
with him, here they set him down, guid- 
ing him by the hand, finally leaving him 
in a room the atmosphere of which was 
perfumed and where, under his feet, he 
felt a thick carpet. The hand of a 
woman pushed him on to a divan and 
removed the bandage from his eyes. 
Henri saw Paquita before him, but it 
was Paquita in her glory of female 
voluptuousness, 

That part of the boudoir in whick 
Henri found himself was formed in a 
soft, gracious circular form, the part 
opposite being of a perfectly square 
shape, in the middle of which glittered 
a chimney mantel of white marble and 
gold. It was entered by a lateral door 
hidden by a curtain of rich tapestry, and 
was opposite a window. The veritable 
ornamented Turkish divan was of a 
horseshoe shape; that is to say, it was 
a low mattress, but was as large as a 
bed, on a divan with fifty turned feet, 
upholstered in white cashmere, relieved 
by knots of deep scarlet and black silk 
of lozenge shape. The back of this im- 
mense bed was elevated many inches at 
the upper part by the numerous cush- 
ions which enriched it, and could be 
arranged agreeably to the taste. This 
boudoir was hung with a soft red stuff, 
on which fluted India lawn was deftly 
draped into Corinthian columns, by 
alternate pipings of crosses and circles, 
being finished at top and bottom by a 
band of red poppy colored stuff on which 
a number of black arabesques were de-~ 
signed. 

Under the lawn the scarlet became 
rose color, an amorous color, which 
matched the curtains over the window, 
which were of India lawn looped over 
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rose taffeta and ornamented with scarlet 
and black fringes. Six silver-gilt brack- 
ets supported each two wax-candles, 
being attached to the tapestry at equal 
distances apart, for lighting the divan. 
The ceiling, from the center of which 
hung a luster of dull silver gilt, sparkled 
with whiteness, and the cornice was 
golden. The carpet resembled an Ori- 
ental shawl covered with designs full of 
the poetry of Persia, and upon which 
the hands of its slaves had worked. 

The furniture was draped in white 
cashmere prettily set off with scarlet and 
black. The clock and candelabra were 
of white marble and gold. The only 
table there had a cashmere cover. Some 
elegant jardiniéres contained every 
species of roses, or red and white 
flowers. Indeed, the least detail seemed 
to have been carefully chosen with an 
eye to love. Never had riches coquet- 
tishly shown such a hidden elegance, 
expressing gracefulness and inspiring 
yoluptuousness. Here everything would 
have warmed up the coldest heart. The 
chasteness of the ceiling, the color of 
which changed as the look followed it, 
being first all white and then all rose 
color, and matched with the effect of the 
lights which were mellowed under the 
diaphanous shades of lawn, producing a 
misty appearance in the room. 

As I have never known a being who 
js not fond of white, so love is pleased 
with red, and gold flatters the passions, 
it has the power of realizing their 
fancies. So all that this man had that 
was vague and mysterious in himself, 
all his affinities that were inexplicable, 
he here found caressing him by their 
involuntary sympathies. He had here in 
this perfect harmony a concert of colors 


to which his soul responded in his 
voluptuous ideas, indecisive and floating. 

It was in the midst of this vaporous 
air charged with exquisite perfumes that 
Paquita, dressed in a white dressing- 
gown, her feet bare, orange flowers in 
her black tresses, appeared to Henri, 
kneeling before him, like the worshiper 
when the god of the temple has deigned 
to visit it. Therefore de Marsay, habitu- 
ated as he was to seeing Parisian luxury, 
was surprised at the aspect of this shell, 
which might have done for Venus’s 
grotto. 

Whether it was in consequence of the 
contrast between the darkness from 
which he had emerged into the light 
which bathed his soul, whether it was 
a rapid comparison made between this 
scene and that of his former interview, 
it proved one of those delicate sensa- 
tions which give birth to true poetry. 
Perceiving, in the center of this little 
habitation, hatched by the wand of a 
fairy, the masterpiece of creation, this 
girl, whose warm-colored tint and soft 
skin, lightly golden by the reflection of 
the crimson and by the effusion of I 
know not what effluxion of love, which 
scintillated as if she reflected the rays 
of light and of the colors, his rage, his 
desire for vengeance, his wounded pride, 
all fell. Like an eagle which has found 
its prey, he pressed a live body; he 
seated her on his knees, and felt with an 
unspeakable intoxication the voluptuous 
pressure of this girl, whose largely de- 
veloped beauties sweetly enfolded her. 

“Come, Paquita!” said he, in a low 
voice, 

“Speak up, speak without fear,” said 
she to him. “This retreat has been built 
for love. No sound can escape, all has 
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been carefully done here to prevent the 
loss of any accents of the best-beloved 
voice. Whatever outcry may be made 
in this citadel they can never hear it 
outside this enceinte. Here one could 
slay someone, their petitions and vain 
entreaties would be the same as if made 
in the middle of a desert.” 

“Who, then, has so well understood 
jealousy and its needs?” he asked. 

“Never question me in reference to 
this,’ she replied, untying with an unbe- 
lievably gentle touch, the cravat of the 
young man, that she might the better 
see his neck. 

“Yes, there is the neck that I shall 
love forever,” said she. “Would you do 
me a pleasure?” 

This question, the accent of which 
made it almost lascivious, brought de 
Marsay out of a reverie into which he 
had been plunged, the despotic response 
by which Paquita had interdicted all 
research on the unknown person who, 
like a shadow, had arranged all these 
advantages for them. 

“And if I would know who reigned 
here?” 

Paquita looked at him and shivered. 

“This has not been done for me,” said 
he, rising and disengaging himself of the 
girl, whose head fell back. “Where I 
am concerned I would be alone.” 

“He will strike me, strike me!” cried 
the poor slave, a prey to terror. 

“For what do you take me? Can you 
reply?” 

Paquita slowly rose, with tears in her 
eyes, went to one of two ebony caskets, 
and from it took a dagger and offered it 
to Henri, with a gesture of submission 
which would have moved a tiger. 

“Give me a féte such as is given by 


men when they love,” said she, “and, 
then, while I sleep, kill me, for I cannot 
answer you. Listen! I am fastened like 
a@ poor animal to its picket; I am aston- 
ished at having been able to throw a 
bridge over the gulf which had separated 
us. Intoxicate me, then kill me. 

“Ah! no, no,” said she, wringing her 
hands, “do not kill me, I love life. Life 
is very beautiful to me. If I am a 
slave, I am also a queen. JI am abashed 
by your words. You say that I must 
not love you; prove me; profit by my 
temporary empire to say: “Take me as 
a little taste, the passing perfume of a 
flower in the garden of a king.’ Then, 
after having unfolded the subtle elo- 
quence of a woman and the wings of 
pleasure, after having slaked my thirst, 
I can then throw myself into a pit where 
no person can find me, and which has 
been dug to satisfy a vengeance without 
any dread of that of justice; a pit of 
quicklime will consume one without 
leaving a trace of ever having been. You 
will always rest in my heart, you will 
always be mine.” 

Henri gazed at this girl without a 
tremor, and her look was without fear 
and full of joy. 

“No, I am not chained. You have 
not fallen here into a trap, but into the 
heart of a woman who adores you, and 
it is myself who throws her into that 
well.” 

“All this seems awfully funny to me,” 
said de Marsay, examining himself. 
“But you appear to be a good girl, 
though of a fantastical nature; you are, 
on the faith of an honest man, a living 
charade the word of which seems par- 
ticularly difficult to discover.” 

Paquita understood nothing of what 
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was said by the young man; she looked 
at him sweetly, and with wide staring 
eyes not altogether unlike an animal; 
all she was filled with was voluptuous- 
ness. 

“Now, my love,” said she, returning to 
her first idea, “will you do me a 
pleasure?” 

“T will do all that you wish me, and 
also what you may not wish me to do,” 
replied the smiling de Marsay, who 
found himself at his ease, now that he 
had taken the resolution to leave all to 
the course of his good luck without 
looking behind him or into the future. 
Then, perhaps, counting on his power 
and on his knowledge of men and his 
good luck for dominating for some 
hours, more or less, this girl, and learn- 
ing all her secrets. 

“Well, then,” said she to him, “leave 
it to me to arrange how—to my taste.” 

“Yes, dish yourself up to me in your 
own style,” said Henri. 

Paquita then joyously took from a 
cabinet a robe of scarlet velvet in which 
she clothed de Marsay, using for herself 
as head-dress a lace cap and a rich shawl 
entortilla. Giving herself up to these 
frivolities, done with the innocence of 2 
child, she burst into a convulsive laugh, 
which made her resemble a bird flapping 
its wings; but she could not see what 
was beyond. 

It were impossible to paint the un- 
heard-of delights which inspired these 
two beautiful creatures placed by heaven 
at that moment in a state of joyousness; 
it is perhaps necessary to translate meta- 
physically the almost fantastic and alto- 
gether extraordinary impressions of the 
young man. 

The people who occupy the social 


scale in which de Marsay moved, and 
who live as he lived, well understand 
that the best thing they know is the 
innocence of a young girl. But, a strange 
thing, if the girl with the golden eyes 
was a virgin, she most certainly was not 
pure. The fantastical combination of 
the mysterious and real, of light and 
shadow, of the horrid and the beautiful, 
of pleasure and danger, of paradise and 
hell, with which he had already met in 
the course of this adventure, was con- 
tinually shown in her play with de 
Marsay. All this voluptuousness, the 
most refined that he had ever known, 
showed to Henri all that poetry of the 
senses that is called love; but this was 
surpassed by the treasures unfolded by 
that girl, whose yellow eyes belied no 
promise that they had made. It was 
an Oriental poem, the radiant sun that 
shines out in the bounding strophes of 
Saadi and Hafiz; only that neither 
Saadi’s rhythm nor that of Pindar could 
in any sense depict the ecstatic plenitude 
of confusion nor the stupor which had 
seized this delicious girl when he dis- 
continued the error of using his hand of 
iron and allowed her to breathe. 

“Death!” said she. “I am dead. 
Adolphe, carry me away to the end of 
the earth, to an island where no one 
can find me. Let us fly and leave no 
trace behind us. We shall be followed 
even to hell itself. My God, it is day— 
save yourself. I shall always revere you. 
Yes, to-morrow I will receive you; the 
cost of this so great happiness is the 
death of all those who look after my 
safety. We meet to-morrow.” 

She lay in his arms as in a stirrup, and 
he there saw all the torture of death. 
Then she pushed a button, which was 
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responded to by the sound of a bell, 
begging de Marsay to allow her to 
bandage his eyes. 

“And if I would rather not; if I deter- 
mine to stay here?” 

“You would be the cause of my speedy 
death,’ said she, “for even now I am 
sure of dying for you.” 

Henri took the chances. He recog- 
nized that the man who is gorged with 
pleasure is on the declivity toward ob- 
livion; he could not be ungrateful; but 
a desire for liberty, a fancy to take a 
walk, a tinge of scorn or possibility of 
disgust for his idol, or, indeed, some 
inexplicable sentiments which might 
render him ignoble and ashamed. The 
certainty of that confused but genuine 
affection among souls which are not 
illumined by that celestial light, nor 
perfumed by that holy balm which is 
associated with a pertinacity of senti- 
ment, without a doubt dictated to Rou- 
seau the adventures of Lord Edward, 
which conclude the letter of La Nouvelle 
Héloise. Rousseau was evidently in- 
spired by Richardson’s work; he is far 
from it in a thousand details which 
jeave his monument more magnificent 
than the original; he is recommended to 
posterity by a thousand ideas which are 
most difficult to either explain or ana- 
lyze, when, in youth, we read this work 
with the design of finding therein a 
heated description of the most physical 
of our feelings, while the serious and 
philosophical writings are not always 
used as the consequence or the necessity 
of a great thought; the adventures of 
Lord Edward are one of the ideas the 
most delicately European in that work. 

Henri, a creature of the Empire, con- 
fused this sentiment, inasmuch as he 


had not known real love. In some way 
he failed in the persuasive art of com- 
parisons, and his irresistible attractions 
of the memory were what brought 
women to his side. Above all, true love 
lives by the memory. The woman whose 
soul is not engraved upon, either by an 
excess of pleasure or a strength of feel- 
ing, can she ever be said to be in love? 
Unknown to Henri, Paquita had thus 
established him in two manners. But at 
this moment, entirely worn out with 
happiness, that delightful melancholy of 
the body, he could hardly analyze his 
heart as he tasted on her lips the flavor 
of the most delicious voluptuousness that 
he had ever plucked. 

That morning, at a very early hour, he 
had found himself on the Boulevard 
Montmartre, looking stupidly at his 
runaway equipage; he drew two cigars 
out of his pocket and lit one at the 
lamp of the good woman who sold the 
brandy and coffee to workmen, gamins, 
hucksters, and all that Parisian popula- 
tion who commence life before the open- 
ing of the day; then he had gone, smok- 
ing his cigar, his hands in his trousers 
pockets, with an indifference that was 
really disgraceful. 

“What a good thing is a good cigar. 
It is one of those things that never 
forsake a man,” said he. 

This girl with the golden eyes, wha 
at this time had sent crazy all the fash- 
ionable young women of Paris, he now 
dreamed of punishing. This idea of 
death was brought forth to cross his 
pleasure, and whose fear had again 
shadowed the face of this beautiful 
being, who took after the houris of Asia, 
on her mother’s side, belonging to Eu- 
rope by her education, to the tropics by 
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her birth, seemed to him to be one of 
those seducing deceivers who do thus to 
make themselves more interesting. 

“She is from Havana, the most Span- 
ish of any country in the new world; she 
likes best of anything to play at terror, 
that she may throw me into much suf- 
fering, showing me the difficulty, the 
coquetry, or the duty, the samé¢ as 
Parisian women do. By her eyes of 
gold, I have a great desire for sleep.” 

He saw a hack standing at the corner 
of Frascati’s, awaiting some gambler; he 
awoke the driver, telling him to drive 
him home; he went to bed and slept 
the sleep of the good-for-nothing, which, 
by an anachronism not a single song- 
writer has as yet struck, is proven to be 
more sound than that of innocence. 
Perhaps this is an effect of that pro- 
verbial axiom: “Extremes meet.” 

About midday de Marsay woke, 
atretched his arms, and felt as hungry 
as a famished dog, the same feeling that 
all old soldiers can well remember on 
the day following a victory. As he saw 
Paul de Manerville before him he was 
well pleased, for nothing can be more 
agreeable than to eat in company. 

“Well,” said his friend, “we can imag- 
ine all that was comprised during ten 
hours with the girl with golden eyes.” 

“The girl with golden eyes! why, I 
will not think of her again. By my 
yaith, I have other fish to fry.” 

“Ah! you are discreet.” 

“Why not?” said de Marsay, smiling. 
“My dear fellow, discretion is easier 
than calculation. Listen but, no, I 
won’t tell you a thing. You would not 
be able to understand anything; I am 
not disposed to cast my pearls before 
swine. Life is a river which facilitates 





commerce. For all that, my doings are 
the most sacred things on earth; by my 
cigars! I am not a professor of social 
economy set at the door of ninnies. 
Confound it. It is easier to cut an 
omelette than to fatigue my brain.” 

“Ts this how you talk to your friends?” 

“My dear fellow,” said Henri, who 
rarely refused an opening for his sarcasm 
like that of this time, “to you above 
another I give the reward of discretion; 
that is because I like you so much. Yes, 
I love you. On my word of honor, you 
would not fail in finding me a bill for 
a thousand francs, by which you might 
hinder me heating my brains; you would 
find it for me, for we have nothing left 
to hypothecate, eh, Paul? If you should 
fight to-morrow, I would measure the 
distance and charge the pistols, in order 
that your arm would kill in a proper 
manner, Indeed, if any other person 
were to speak ill of you to me in your 
absence, he would have to take the 
measure of the rude gentleman whom 
you have found in my skin; there, that 
is what I call proving my friendship. 

“Well, when you would have the 
reward of discretion, my boy, bear in 
mind that there are two kinds of dis- 
cretion—the active and the negative. 
Negative discretion is that of fools and 
is silence—the negation, the frown, the 
discretion of closed doors, a true pusilla- 
nimity. Active discretion proceeds from 
the affirmative. If this evening, in our 
circle, I said: ‘On the faith of an honest 
man, the girl with golden eyes is not 
worth what she has cost me,’ all of them, 
when I had gone out, would exclaim: 
‘Did you hear that dude of a de Marsay, 
he tried to make us believe that he was 
already through with the girl with the 
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golden eyes? He wishes to be left un- 
embarrassed with rivals; he is not very 
smart, though.’ 

“Now that scheme is both vulgar and 
dangerous. Some would have the silli- 
ness to let this escape: it is made known 
to every simpleton, who all believe it. 
The best of all discretions is that used 
by clever women when they have had 
a change from their husbands. It con- 
sists in compromising a woman on whom 
we have no hold, or that we do not love, 
or that we have not had, and thus pre- 
serving the honor of that one that we 
both love and respect. This is what 
I call the ‘sereen-woman.’ Ah! here is 
Laurent. What are you bringing in?” 

“Ostend oysters, M. le Comte.” 

“Some day you will know, Paul, how 
amusing it is to the world to steal the 
secret of our affections. I find an im- 
mense satisfaction in avoiding the stupid 
jurisdiction of the mob, which never 
knows what it wants, nor what it wishes, 
which takes the means for the result, 
which by turns worships and hates, or 
elevates and destroys. ‘That happiness 
which is aroused by the emotions they 
can never receive, they cannot subdue it 
nor make it obedient to them. If they 
are perhaps proud of something, is it not 
by what they can acquire for them- 
selves, which we sum up as the prime 
cause, the effect, the principal and the 
result? Well, no man can tell whom I 
love, unless I so will it. Perhaps some 
time I may tell you whom I love, that 
will be when I want you to know, so you 
may learn how the drama was worked 
out; but allow you to see into my game? 
—weakness, fraud. I know nothing more 
reprehensible than the forced play of 
cunning. In my smile I imitate the 


trade of an ambassador; is not that of 
the diplomatist the most difficult in life? 
Without a doubt. Are you ambitious? 
Would you become something?” 

“Henri, you do but mock me; I am 
altogether too mediocre for that.” 

“Well, Paul, if you go on mocking at 
yourself, you will soon be mocking at 
all the world.” 

After breakfast, and as he smoked his 
cigar, de Marsay began to see the events 
of the past night in a strange light. 
How many great intelligences with his 
perspicacity and spontaneity but would 
try to delve to the bottom of things? 
Among all gentle natures there is a 
faculty of living beside that of the pres- 
ent, which expresses, as one may say, the 
juice which it devours; his second sight 
lacked one kind of slumber by which to 
identify causes. Cardinal de Richelieu 
was possessed of clairvoyance, so neces- 
sary for the conception of great under- 
takings. De Marsay found all the con- 
ditions, but he was unable to present 
arms to his profits and pleasures, and did 
not become one of the most profound 
politicians until the time arrived when 
he was actually saturated with pleasure, 
which always comes at last to all young 
men, and from whence, if at all, they be- 
gin to look for gold and power. This is 
the man of bronze: he uses women for 
what woman has no power to use herself. 

At this moment then de Marsay per- 
ceived that he had been played with by 
the girl with golden eyes, seeing in all 
that had happened that night whose 
pleasures were not of that gradually 
gushing-out kind, which end by pouring 
down in torrents. Then he could read 
on this page, so brilliant in effect, and 
guess the concealed sense. The purely}: 
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physical innocence of Paquita, the as- 
tonishment of her delight, a few words, 
now obscure, now clear, escaped in the 
midst of her ravishment, all this proved 
to him that he was posing for some other 
person. How could any social corrup- 
tions be unknown to him, who professed 
to treat every caprice with perfect in- 
difference, and believed himself justified 
by having already been given satisfac- 
tion; he was not afraid of vice, he knew 
how to understand a friend, but he was 
hurt if taken advantage of. So these 
presumptions were just, he has been out- 
raged to the quick. This sole suspicion 
took fire; he would break the roaring 
tiger and scoff at the gazelle; the cry of 
a tiger was joined to the strength of a 
beast and the intelligence of a demon. 

“Well, of what are you thinking?” said 
Paul. 

“Nothing.” 

“T can’t take that in; if I ask if you 
have anything against me, you answer, 
‘Nothing’; seemingly, he is about fight- 
ing to-morrow.” 

“T shall not fight again,” said de Mar- 
say. 

“This seems more and more tragic. 
Are you going to assassinate someone?” 

“You mix the words. I execute.” 

“My dear friend,’ said Paul, “your 
jests are very well at night, but this is 
morning.” 

“What will you! voluptuousness is the 
same as ferocity. Why? I do not know, 
and I am not sufficiently inquisitive to 
search out the cause. These cigars are 
excellent. Give your friend some tea. 
Do you know, Paul, that I am leading 
the life of a brute? He would in good 
time choose a destiny for himself, em- 
ploy his strength at something which 


would be full of value to his existence. 
Life is a strange comedy. I am afraid, 
I laugh at the absurdity of our social 
conditions. The Government slices off 
the heads of the poor devils who kill a 
man, and issues diplomas to creatures 
who for expediency, in medical parlance, 
kill a dozen young men every winter. 
Morals are without force against a dozen 
vices which destroy society, and which 
nothing punishes. 

“Encore the cup. On my word of 
honor! man is a clown who dances on 
the edge of a precipice. Now we speak 
of the immorality of Dangerous Liaisons, 
and of I know not what other book 
which has the name of a chamber-maid; 
but there is in existence a horrible book, 
smutty, frightful, corrupt, always open, 
which one can never close; the great 
book of the world, without counting that 
other book, a thousand times more dan- 
gerous, which contains all that has been 
overheard, between men, or under 
women’s fans, each evening at a ball.” 

“Henri, it is most certain that you 
have gone through some extraordinary 
event, and already I can see it in spite 
of your ‘active discretion.’ ” 

“Yes! for a fact, he was almost de- 
voured at this time last evening. It’s 
all in the play. Perhaps I shall have the 
happiness of the lost.” 

De Marsay rose, took a roll of bank- 
bills, placed them in his box of cigars, 
dressed, and took advantage of Paul’s 
carriage to go to the Salon des Etrangers, 
where, previous to dinner. he passed the 
time in play and changing alternately 
from winner to loser, the last resort of 
strong organizations, when they are re- 
strained to exercise in a void. At night 
he went to the rendezvous and allowed 
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himself to be complacently bandaged 
about the eyes. Then with the firm will, 
which only really strong men have the 
power of concentrating, he turned his 
attention and applied his whole intelli- 
gence to guess by what streets he had 
passed in the carriage. He felt a kind 
of certainty of having been driven to 
the Rue Saint-Lazare, stopping at the 
wicket-gate of the garden attached to 
the San-Réal mansion. 

When, like the first time, he passed 
this gate, through which he had, without 
doubt, been carried in litter fashion by 
the mulatto and coachman, he took 
notice of the crunching of the gravel 
under their feet, which showed the reason 
why they took such minute precautions. 
He would have been able, had he been 
at liberty, or had been allowed to walk, 
to pluck a twig from a bush, to observe 
the nature of the soil which clung to his 
boots; while being transported, as it 
were, through the air, his good fortune 
could only be ascribed to the raving of 
a dream. But, to the despair of man, 
he can see nothing but imperfections, 
whether it be good or whether it be had. 
All his works, be they intellectual or 
physical, are signed with the sign of 
destruction. 

A slight rain was falling, the earth 
was moist. During the night certain 
vegetable odors are much stronger than 
in the day; Henri had smelt the perfume 
of mignonette along the path by which 
he had been carried. This indication 
should render easy the researches he 
promised himself to make in reconnoiter- 
ing the hdtel in which he_ believed 
Paquita’s boudoir was to be found. 

All the same he studied the route by 
which he had been carried to the house, 


and quite believed that he could after- 
ward recall it 

He saw himself as on the previous day, 
when, on the ottoman before Paquita, 
she had unbandaged his eyes; but he 
saw her pale and changed. She was 
weeping; kneeling like an angel in 
prayer, but an angel that was sad and 
in deep melancholy, the poor girl little 
resembled the inquisitive, impatient, 
bounding creature who had taken de 
Marsay on her wings and _ transported 
him to the seventh heaven of love. 
There was something so real in the 
pleasure-veiled despair that the terrible 
de Marsay felt a further admiration for 
this new masterpiece of nature, and for= 
got for the nonce the principal concern 
of the assignation. 

“What is the matter, my Paquita?” 

“My friend,” said she, “carry me off 
this very night. Take me to some place 
where no one can say on seeing me: 
‘There is Paquita’; where no person can 
reply: ‘He has there a long-haired girl, 
with a golden glance.’ There I could 
give you more pleasure than you can 
receive here from men. Then, when you 
did not love me any more, you could 
leave me, I would make no complaint, 
I would say nothing; and if you deserted 
me it would not then cause you any re- 
morse, for one day passed near you, only 
one little day, will seem to me of more 
value than every other day of my life.” 

“I don’t intend quitting Paris, my 
girl,” replied Henri. “I am not going ta 
leave it; I am bound by an oath to the 
fate of many people who are to me the 
same as I am to them. But I can make 
you an asylum in Paris where no human 
power can come near you.” 
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“No,” said she; “you forget women’s 
power.” 

Never had a sentence pronounced by 
a human voice expressed so full a com- 
plement of terror. 

“What could possibly come near you, 
if I stood between you and the world?” 

“Poison!” said she. * “Already Dofa 
Concha is suspicious of you—— And,” 
she continued, letting fall the tears which 
glistened along her cheeks, “it must be 
plain to be seen that I am not the same 
as I was. Well, if you abandon me to 
the fury of the monster who would de- 
vour me, if that is your saintly will—so 
be it. But come, let us have all the 
voluptuousness of life in oui love; I beg, 
I weep, I cry; 1 inight defend myself, 
I might perhaps be saved.” 

“Whom are you imploring?” he asked. 

“Silence!” said Paquita. “If I obtain 
my desire, this would be because of my 
discretion.” 

“Give me my scarlet robe,” said Henri, 
insidiously. 

“No, no,” she quickly replied; “stay 
as you are, one of those angels whom I 
have been trained to hate, and in whom 
I could but see a monster, while really 
you are the most beautiful being under 
the heavens,” said she, stroking Henri’s 
hair. “You don’t know how near I am 
to an ignoramus. I have been taught 
nothing. Since I was twelve years old, 
I have been kept shut up without hav- 
ing seen a soul. I do not know how to 
either read or write; I speak only Eng- 
lish and Spanish.” 

“How comes it then that you receive 
letters from London?” 

“Letters forme? Well, here they are,” 
said she, taking out of a Japanese vase 
@ quantity of papers. 


She held them out to de Marsay; to 
the surprise of the young man these 
letters were covered with fantastic figures 
something like those seen in a rebus, 
traced out in blood, and which seemed 
to express burning sentences surcharged 
with passion. 

“But,” he exclaimed, admiring the 
hierglyphics easily deciphered by jeal- 
ousy, “are you under the power of an 
infernal genius?” 

“Infernal!” she repeated. 

“But how comes it, then, that you 
have been able to go out?” 

“Ah!” said she, “they were afraid of 
losing me. I had Dojia Concha between 
the fear of immediate death and a fury 
that would bring me to it. I have the 
curiosity of a demon; I wished to break 
the circle that had been built about me, 
which came between creation and my- 
self; I made up my mind that I would 
see some young men, for I knew no other 
inen than the Marquis and Cristemio. 
Our coachman and footman who accom- 
pany us are old men oe 

“But you were not always kept in 
seclusion? Your health would——” 

“Ah!” she answered, “we took walks 
at times, but it was during the night and 
in the country, on the banks of the 
Seine, far from the world.” 

“Are you not proud of being so 
loved?” 

“No,” said she. “Although well occu- 
pied, this dark, hidden life cannot be 
compared to that of the light.” 

“What do you call the light?” 

“You, my beautiful Adolphe; for I 
would give my life for you. All the 
passionate things of which I have spoken 
and that I inspire, I have received from 
you. At certain times I understand 
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nothing of existence; but now I know 
how we love, and up to the present I 
only was loved; I loved not myself. I 
would leave all to follow you; take me 
away. If you will, take me as a play- 
thing, but leave me when you are sick 
of me.” 

“You would not regret it?” 

“Not at all,” said she, allowing him to 
read her eyes; which, tinted in gold, 
shone out pure and clear. 

“Am I the preferred one?” said Henri 
to himself, who fancied she spoke truth- 
fully, finding himself disposed to pardon 
the offense in favor of a love so innocent. 
“I really believe she is true,” he thought. 

If Paquita gave any thought to the 
past, the least memory of such in his 
eyes would become a crime. He had 
therefore the sad thought of having an 
idea of this, of judging his mistress, of 
studying her when all given up to pleas- 
ures the most entrancing that had always 
descended from heaven upon those who 
had loved him well. 

Paquita seemed to have been created 
for love, with a special care of nature. 
From one night to the other her feminine 
genius had made the most rapid progress. 
Some who saw the power and insouciance 
of this young man taking his pleasure, 
in spite of the satiety of yesterday, would 
find in the girl with golden eyes that 
which we all know is created in the 
woman in love and to which no man is 
ever given up. 

Paquita responded to this passion 
which experienced all that truly great 
men feel for the infinite, a mysterious 
passion, so dramatically expressed in 
Faust, so poetically translated in Man- 
fred, and which enabled Don Juan to 
rake the hearts of women, who expect to 


find ideas without setting limits to the 
search or having to set up themselves 
that he might chase specters; that the 
learned think is found in science, and 
that the mystical believe is found in 
God alone. 

The hope of having at last the ideal 
being, for whom he had constantly 
struggled, without fatigue, quite ravished 
de Marsay, who, for the first time, or 
for a long while back, now opened his 
heart. His nerves relaxed, his coolness 
melted in the warm atmosphere of that 
brilliant soul, his sharp-edged doctrines 
were annulled, and happiness colored his 
life, the same as it had this boudoir with 
white and pink. 

Feeling the sting of a superior volup- 
tuousness, he was already constrained by 
the limits in which he was now inclosed 
by his passion. He would not be sur- 
passed by this woman, so that some 
sort of an artificial love was formed in 
advance to bring rewards to his soul, 
and then he found, in that vanity which 
possesses man, that he would remain the 
conqueror by forces unknown to this 
girl; but also by throwing beyond this 
line, where the soul of the mistress is 
the same as his own, he was lost between 
her delicious limbs in what the vulgar 
so naively call the “imaginary space.” 
It was tender, sweet, and communicative. 
It made Paquita nearly crazy. 

“Why should we not go to Sorrento, 
Nice, or Chiavari, and there pass our 
lives together? Would you like this?” 
said he to Paquita, in a penetrating 
voice. 

“Why do you ask me ‘will you’?” she 
cried. “Are you willing? I don’t care 
where it is, to be with you is my pleas- 
ure. If you would choose a retreat that 
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is worthy of us, then Asia is the only 
country where love can display its 
wings——” 

“You are right,” said Henri. “We will 
go to the Indies; where spring is eternal, 
where the ground is always covered with 
flowers, where man may display the 
clothing of sovereigns without comment, 
as is done in the country of imbeciles 
where they try to realize the chimera of 
equality. There in that country, where 
we can live in the midst of a people of 
slaves, where the sun forever illuminates 
the white palace in which we reside, 
where the scent of perfumes is ever in 
the air, where the birds sing their love, 
and where one may die when one loves 
no more.” 

“And where we can die together,” said 
Paquita. “Do not put off the going until 
to-morrow, let us go this instant—take 
Cristemio.” 

“By my faith, pleasure is the most 
beautiful issue of life. On to Asia; but 
to go there, my child, requires much 
gold, and to have this gold I must ar- 
range my business.” 

She understood nothing of this. 

“Of gold, there is enough of that here,” 
said she, pressing his hand. 

“Tt is not mine.” 

“What does that matter?” she asked. 
“If we need it, take it.” 

“Tt does not belong to you.” 

“Belong!” she repeated. “What have 
I that you have not? When we have 
taken it, it belongs to us.” 

He smiled. 

“Poor innocent girl; you know nothing 
of the things of the world.” 

“No, but here is something that I do 
know,” said she, drawing Henri down on 
herself. 


At the precise mcment when de Mar- 
say had forgotten everything, and con- 
ceived the desire of appropriating this 
creature forever, he received in the midst 
of his delight a dagger-stroke which bit 
by bit went to his heart, which was 
vexed for the first time. Paquita, who 
had vigorously raised herself in the air 
to gaze at him, now cried out: 

“Oh! Margarita!” 

“Margarita!” exclaimed the young man 
in a roar; “I now know all that I previ- 
ously had doubts of.” 

He sprang to the cabinet in which the 
long dagger had been placed. Happily 
for Paquita and himself, the cabinet was 
locked. His fury was increased by this 
obstacle; but he recovered his tran- 
quillity, took up his cravat, and ad- 
vanced toward her with so significantly 
a ferocious manner, that, without know- 
ing of what crime she was guilty, Paquita 
nevertheless knew that his intention was 
to slay her. 

She made one bound and sprang to the 
side of the room to avoid the fatal noose 
which de Marsay tried to fling around 
her neck. There they had a contest. 
Each was a counterpart of the other— 
the suppleness, the agility, and the rage 
being equal. To finish the struggle 
Paquita threw a cushion between the 
legs of her lover, which flung him down, 
then, profiting by the respite which this 
advantage allowed her, she pressed the 
button and it was immediately responded 
to. The mulatto suddenly appeared. In 
the wink of an eye, Cristemio flung him- 
self on de Marsay, threw him on the 
ground, placing his foot on his chest, 
with his heel turned to his throat. De 
Marsay at once understood that, if he 
struggled, he would be at that moment 
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crushed to death on a single sign from 
Paquita. 

“Why do you wish to kill me, my 
love?” she asked. 

De Marsay made no reply. 

“What have I done?” she went on. 
“Speak, explain to us.” 

Henri preserved the phlegmatic atti- 
tude of a strong man when he feels that 
he is vanquished; of cold countenance, 
silent, all English, which tells of the con- 
sciousness of his dignity being for that 
moment overthrown. Nevertheless, he 
was already deep in thought, in spite of 
the importunity of his fury, seeing how 
little prudence he had shown and of the 
injustice of killing this girl unawares 
without having prepared for her death 
in a manner proper to assure its im- 
punity. 

“My good friend,’ Paquita went on; 
“speak to me; do not leave me without 
a farewell of love. I will not regard the 
dread which you have planted in my 
heart. Won’t you speak to me?” said 
she, stamping her foot with rage. 

De Marsay answered by throwing her 
a significant look, which plainly said: 

“You shall die.” 

Paquita threw herself on him. 

“Well, do you wish to kill me? If my 
death will give you pleasure—kill me.” 

She made a sign to Cristemio, who 
raised his foot from the young man and 
allowing her to see his face, which should 
give a judgment of good or ill on 
Paquita. 

“There is a man,” said de Marsay, 
pointing to the mulatto with a sinister 
gesture. “He not only has devotion, but 
a devotedness that obeys whom it loves 
without question. You have a true 
friend in that man.” 


“T will give him to you, if you wish,” 
she replied; “he would serve you with 
the same devotion that he has for me, 
if I advise him so to do.” 

She awaited a word in reply, then 
went on, in an accent full of tenderness: 

“Adolphe, speak one good word to me. 
It will soon be day.” 

Henri made no reply. This young 
man had one sad quality, for he looked 
on it as being a great thing, all this con- 
centration of strength, which is often 
carried by men to extravagant lengths. 
Henri did not know the word “Forgive.” 
To know how to draw back, which is 
certainly one of the soul’s graces, was in 
no sense his. The ferocity of men of the 
North, with which English blood is 
strongly tainted, had been transmitted 
to him from his sire. He was as im- 
movable in his good as in his bad senti- 
ments. The exclamation of Paquita was 
all the more horrible for him, for he had 
been dethroned from the sweetest 
triumph which had ever aggrandized the 
vanity of man. 

The hopes, the love, and all the feel- 
ings which had exalted him, all that had 
flamed in his heart and mind; then these 
flames, lighted by the brightness of his 
life, had been suddenly smothered and 
become cold. Paquita, stupefied, had no 
more power in her sadness than to give 
the signal for him to go. 

“This is useless,’ said she, throwing 
down the bandanna handkerchief. “Tf 
he loves me no more, if he hates me, all 
is at an end.” 

She waited for a look; she did not 
get one, and fell upon the floor half- 
dead. The mulatto threw a glance on 
Henri which was dreadfully significant, 
and which, for the first time in the life 
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of this young man, caused him to trem- 
ble, for to few persons was given his 
rare intrepidity. 

“If you have not loved her well, if 
you cause her the least pain, I will kill 
you,” was in the sense of that quick 
glance. 

De Marsay was conducted with the 
same servile care along a vast corridor 
lighted by early dawn, and out of the 
end of which he went by a secret door 
in the private stairway which ran to the 
garden belonging to the San-Réal hétel. 
The mulatto, for precaution, walked 
along a tiled pathway which abutted on 
a wicket-gate giving on the street, which 
at this time was quite deserted. 

De Marsay carefully noted every- 
thing; the carriage was in attendance; 
this time the mulatto did not accompany 
him; and, at the moment when Henri 
pushed his head through the curtains to 
look at the garden of the mansion, he 
met the white eyes of Cristemio, with 
whom he exchanged glances. On both 
sides this was a look of provocation, a 
defiance, an announcement of savage 
warfare, of a duel not guided by ordi- 
nary laws, in which treason and perfidy 
had at least admission. 

Cristemio knew that Henri had con- 
demned Paquita to death. Henri knew 
that Cristemio decreed his death before 
he could kill Paquita. Each considered 
himself the best. 

“The adventure is complicated with a 
feature to make it more interesting,” 
said Henri. 

“To where does monsieur wish to go?” 
asked the coachman. 

De Marsay was driven to Paul de 
Manerville’s home. 


During the greater part of this week 
Henri was away from home; where he 
was all this time no person knew, nor in 
what place he lived. This retreat saved 
him from the fury of the mulatto, and 
caused the ruin of the poor creature who 
had taken away all the hope she had of 
being loved, like as every other creature 
hopes for love on this earth. 

The last day of the week, toward 
eleven at night, Henri went in a carriage 
to the wicket-gate of the garden of the 
mansion of San-Réal. Four men were 
in his company. The coachman was evi- 
dently one of his friends, for he went 
straight to his seat, like an attentive 
sentinel listening for the least noise. One 
of the three others rang the bell at the 
gate in the street; the second made into 
the garden, standing on the wall; the 
last, who held in his hand a bunch of 
keys, went with de Marsay. 

“Henri,” said his companion, “we are 
betrayed.” 

“By whom, my good Ferragus?” 

“They are not asleep,” said the chief 
of the dévorants. “It shows absolutely 
that none in the house has drunk or 
eaten anything. There, see that light?” 

“We have the plan of the house. 
Where is she?” 

“I have no need of the plan to learn 
that,” replied Ferragus; “she is in the 
Marquise’s room.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed de Marsay. “She 
has, without a doubt, arrived here from 
London to-day. That woman has not 
incurred my vengeance. But, if she 
comes in my path, my good Gratien, we 
deliver her to our justice.” 

“S—sh, listen! the deed is done,” said 
Ferragus to Henri. 

The two friends lent their ears to the 
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feeble cries with all the savage attention 
of tigers. 

“Your Marquise did not think that 
people could come to see her kill by 
way of the chimney,” said the chief of 
the dévorants, with the laugh of a critic, 
enchanted in finding a flaw in a master- 
piece. 

“We only, we know all things,” said 
Henri. “Listen to me. I want to go 
and see how she passes up on high, in 
order to learn the manner of treating 
quarrels in their household. By the 
name of God, I think that she will, for 
a fact, be broiled on a little fire.” 

De Marsay lightly climbed the stair- 
way which he knew was the way to the 
boudoir. When he opened the door he 
had that involuntary shiver which causes 
the most determined man to shrink from 
the sight of spilt blood. The spectacle 
offered to his gaze had, beside, for him 
a great meed of astonishment. The 
Marquise was a woman: she had calcu- 
lated her vengeance with that perfection 
of perfidy which always distinguishes 
feeble animals. She had dissimulated 
her rage at the crime to assure its due 
punishment. 

“Too late, my good friend,” said 
Paquita, dying, whose pale eyes turned 
toward de Marsay. 

The girl with golden eyes expired, 
weltering in her own blood. All the 
candles were aflame, a delicate perfume 
pervaded the room, a certain disorder, 
palpable to the eye of a clever man of 
the world who knows of the follies com- 
mon to every passion, announced that 
the Marquise had skillfully tortured the 
guilty one. This white apartment, in 
which the blood showed so distinctly, 
betrayed a long struggle. The hands of 


Paquita were indented in the cushions. 
Everywhere she had hung on for her 
life, everywhere she had defended her- 
self, and everywhere she had been 
stricken down. Some great fragments of 
the fluted tapestry had been torn down 
by her bloody hands, which told of a 
terrible and long-drawn struggle. 

Paquita had tried to scale the ceiling; 
her naked feet had marked the long 
back of the divan on which she had, 
without doubt, run. Her body, jagged 
with the thrusts given with the poniard 
by her executioner, told well with what 
fury she had fought for a life that Henri 
had made so dear to her. She lay on 
the floor, and had, in dying, bitten the 
muscles of the instep of Mme. de San- 
Réal, who still held in her hand the 
poniard soaked in blood. The Mar- 
quise’s hair was dragged askew; she was 
covered with bites which bled freely; her 
torn dress allowed her to be seen half- 
naked and her bosom full of scratches. 

She was in a manner sublime. 

Her face, covetous and full of rage, 
breathed the odor of blood. Her pant- 
ing mouth was partly open, and her 
nostrils were too small for her respira- 
tions. Certain animals, when seized with 
rage, spring full on their foes, seeming 
to have lost sight of everything else. 
There are others who twine about their 
victims, who hold them in fear so that 
they cannot arouse themselves, and who, 
like Homer’s Achilles, will make nine 
tours around the walls of Troy and drag 
forth their enemies by their feet. Of 
such was the Marquise. She did not see 
Henri. She was so sure of being alone 
that she had no fear of witnesses; then 
her blood was up, she was too excited 
by the struggle, too inflamed to see all 
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Paris, if all the people of Paris had 
formed a ring around her. She would 
not have felt a thunderbolt. She had 
not even heard Paquita’s last sigh, and 
believed that she could still be keard by 
the dead. 

“Dead without confession,” said she to 
her; “gone to hell, monster of ingrati- 
tude; who cares no more for a person 
than the devil. For the blood which you 
have given him, you now give all yours 
to me. Die, die, suffer a thousand 
deaths! I have been too good; I don’t 
seem to have taken a moment in killing 
you; I should like to have made you 
experience all the sorrow you have be- 
queathed me. I live, I. I live unhappy; 
I am reduced to loving none _ beside 
God.” 

Awhile she stood contemplative. 

“She is dead,” said she, after a pause, 
making a violent return to_ herself, 
“Dead! Ah! I shall die of grief.” 

The Marquise would have thrown her- 
self on the divan, overwhelmed with a 
despair which showed itself in her voice, 
but this movement was prevented by 
seeing Henri de Marsay. 

“Who are you?” said she, rushing at 
him with uplifted poniard. 

Henri held her arm, and they stood 
face to face. An awful surprise seized 
both of them, turning the blood in their 
veins to ice, and their legs shook like 
those of horses when they are afraid. In 
fact, two Ménechmes! could not more 
resemble each other. They both spoke 
the same words together: 

“Ts Lord Dudley your father?” 

Each nodded affirmatively. 





1 Doubles, in French fiction. 


“She was true to the blood,” said 
Henri, pointing to Paquita. 

“It is possible that for this she was 
the less guilty,” replied Margarita- 
Euphémia Porrabéril, throwing herself 
on Paquita’s body, with a ery of despair. 

“Poor girl, I wish I could reanimate 
you. I have done wrong; forgive me, 
Paquita. You are dead, and I live, I. 
I am the more unfortunate.” 

At this moment appeared the horrible 
face of Paquita’s mother. 

“You came to tell me and sold her to 
death,” cried the Marquise. “I know 
what has brought you out of your hole. 
I will pay you twice over. There you 
are.” 

She took out of a drawer in an ebony 
cabinet a bag of gold which she flung 
disdainfully at the feet of the old woman, 
The sound of the gold had the power to 
limn an imitation of a smile on the im- 
mobile physiognomy of the Georgian 
slave woman. 

“I came in time for you, my sister,” 
said Henri. “The law will allow you to 
reclaim——” 

“Nothing,” replied the Marquise. 
“Only one person could ask an account 
of that girl. Cristemio is dead.” 

“And this mother,” said Henri, point- 
ing to the old woman; “will she never 
tell anything?” 

“She belongs to a country where 
women are not beings, but things which 
have neither goods nor will; who are 
bought and sold; who may be killed, 
who are, in fact, subject to every caprice, 
and whom everybody treats as so many 
chattels. Nevertheless, they have a 
passion to which every other is subordi- 
nate—even the love of maternity; s, 
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although she loved her daughter, she had 
the passion——” 

“Of what?” asked Henri, quickly, in- 
terrupting his sister. 

“Of gambling; from which Ged keep 
you,” she replied. 

“But how comes it that you assist 
her,” said Henri, po‘ating to the girl 
with golden eyes; “is it that she may 
remove the tracer of this fantasy, which 
the law would aot overlook?” 

“JT own her mother,” replied the Mar- 
quise, pointing to the old Georgian, to 
whom she made a sign to stay. 

“We shall meet again,” said Henri, 
who began to be uneasy about his 
friends, and saw the necessity for going. 

“No, my brother,” said she; “we shall 


never meet again. I shall return to 
Spain and there enter the convent of 
Los Dolores.” 

“You are still young and too beautiful 
for that,” said Henri, pressing her in his 
arms and kissing her. 

“Farewell,” said she; “nothing can ever 
console me for having sent a soul to be 
forever lost.” 


Eight hours after, Paul de Munerville 
met de Marsay at the Tuileries, on the 
Terrasse des Feuillants. 

“Well, what has become of our beau- 
tiful girl with the golden eyes, great 
rascal?” 

“She is dead.” 

“Of what?” 

“Consumption.” 


A Princess’ s Secrets 


To Théophile Gautier 


Arrer che disaster of the Revolution 
of July 1830 had wrecked the fortunes 
of many a noble family dependent 
upon the Court, Mme. la Princesse de 
Cadignain had the address to blame po- 
litical events for the total ruin due in 
reality to her own extravagance. The 
Prince had left France with the royal 
family, but the Princess stayed on in 
Paris, the very fact of her husband’s 
absence securing her from arrest. He, 
and he alone, was responsible for a 
burden of debt which could not be 
discharged by the sale of all his avail- 
able property. The creditors had taken 
over the revenues of the entail, and 
the affairs of the great family were, in 
short, in as bad a way as the fortunes 


of the elder branch of the Bourbons. 
Things being thus, the Princesse d2 
Cadignan (the lady so celebrated in 
her day as the Duchesse de Maufrig- 
neuse) made up her mind to live in 
complete retirement, and tried to make 
the world forget her. And in the dizzy 
current of events which swept Paris 
away, Mme. de Maufrigneuse was soon 
lost to sight in the Princesse de Cadig- 
nan, and became almost a stranger to 
society; the new actors brought upon 
the stage by the Revolution of July 
knew nothing of the metamorphosis. 
In France the title of duke takes 
precedence over all others, even over 
the title of prince; albeit it is laid 
down unequivocally in heraldry that 
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titles signify absolutely nothing, and 
that all the nobly born are perfectly 
equal. This admirable theory was con- 
scientiously put in practice in former 
times by the royal house of France; 
indeed, it is still carried out in the letter 
at any rate, for kings of France are 
careful to give their sons the simple 
title of count. By virtue of the same 
system Francis I. signed himself “Fran- 
cis, Lord of Vanves,” thereby eclipsing 
the splendid array of titles assumed by 
that pompous monarch, Charles V. 
Louis XI. had even gone further when 
he gave his daughter to Pierre de Beau- 
jeu, a simple gentleman. The feudal 
system was so thoroughly broken up 
by Louis XIV. that the title of duke 
in his reign became the supreme and 
most coveted honor. 

Nevertheless, there are two or three 
families in France, in which the princi- 
pality consists of great territorial pos- 
sessions, handed down from former 
times, and in these it ranks above the 
duchy. The House of Cadignan is one 
of these exceptions, the eldest son is 
the Duc de Maufrigneuse, and the 
younger brothers are simply Chevaliers 
de Cadignan. 

The Cadignans, like two princes of 
the House of Rohan in other times, 
have a right to a chair of state in their 
own house, and may keep a retinue of 
pages, gentlemen, in their service. This 
is a necessary piece of explanation, 
given partly to anticipate absurd criti- 
cisms from persons who know nothing 
of the matter, partly too as a record 
of an old stately order of things in a 
world which is said to be passing away, 
an order of things which some, who 


understand it but little, are very eager 
to abolish. 

The Cadignans bear five fusils sable 
conjoined in fesse, with the motto Mmm- 
INI, and a close crown, without supporters 
or lambrequins. What with the prevalent 
ignorance of heraldry in these days, and 
a mighty influx of foreigners to Paris, 
the title of prince is beginning to enjoy 
a certan vogue; but it is usually only 
a courtesy title. There are no real 
princes in France save those who in- 
herit domains with their name, and are 
entitled to be addressed as “Your High- 
ness.” The disdain felt for the title 
by the old noblesse, and the reasons 
which led Louis XIV. to give supremacy 
to the rank of duke, prevented France 
from claiming the style of Highness 
for the few princes in existence (those 
of Napoleon’s creation excepted). This 
is how the Princes de Cadignan came 
to rank nominally below other princes 
on the continent of Europe. 

The persons known collectively as 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain protected 
the Princess; treating her with a re- 
spectful discretion due to a name that 
will always be honored, to misfortunes 
which no longer gave rise to talk, and 
to Mme. de Cadignan’s beauty, which 
was all that remained of her faded 
glories. The world that she had adorned 
gave her credit for thus taking the veil, 
as it were, and entering the cloister in 
her own house. For her, of all women, 
such a piece of good taste involved an 
immense sacrifice; and in France any- 
thing great is always so keenly appreci- 
ated, that the Princess’s retreat gained 
for her all the ground that she had 
lost in public opinion while her splen- 
dor was at its height. Of her old friends 
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among women, she only saw the Mar- 
quise d’Espard; and as yet was never 
seen in public on great occasions; or at 
evening parties. The Princess and the 
Marquise called upon one another, very 
early in the morning, and, as it were, 
in secret; and when the Princess dined 
with her friend, the Marquise closed her 
doors to everyone else. 

Mme. d’Espard’s behavior was admir- 
able. She changed her box at the Itali- 
ens, coming down from the first tier 
to a baignotre on the ground floor, so 
that Mme. de Cadignan could come and 
depart without being seen. Not every 
woman would have been capable of a 
piece of delicacy depriving her of the 
pleasure of dragging a former and fallen 
rival in her train, and posing as her 
benefactress. Thus enabled to dispense 
with ruinous toilets, the Princess went 
privately in the Marquise’s carriage, 
which in public she would have refused 
to take. Nobody ever knew why Mme. 
d’Espard behaved in this way; but her 
conduct was sublime, involving a whole 
host of the little sacrifices which seem 
mere trifles in themselves, but taken 
as a whole reach giant’s proportions. 
In 1832 the snows of three years had 
covered the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse’s 
adventures, whitening them so effectually 
that nothing short of a prodigious effort 
of memory could recall the heavy in- 
dictments formerly laid to her charge. 
Of the queen adored by so many court- 
iers, of the duchess whose levities might 
furnish a novelist with several volumes, 
there now remained an exquisitely fair 
woman of thirty-six, who might have 
passed for thirty in spite of her nine- 
teen-year-old son. 

Georges, Duc de Maufrigneuse, beauti- 


ful as Antinous, and poor as Job, was 
certain of a great career; and his 
mother’s first wish was to see him 
married to a great fortune. Perhaps 
she meant to chose an heiress for him 
some day out of Mme. d’Espard’s salon, 
which was supposed to be the first in 
Paris; perhaps this was the real reason 
of her intimacy with the Marquise. 
The Princess, looking forward, saw an- 
other five years of retirement before 
her; five desolate lonely years; but if 
Georges was to marry well, her conduct 
must receive the hall-mark of virtue. 
The Princess lived in a modest ground- 
floor flat in a mansion in the Rue de 
Miromesnil, where relics of bygone 
splendor had been turned to account. 
A great lady’s elegance still pervaded 
everything. She had surrounded her- 
self with beautiful things, which told 
their own story of a life in high spheres. 
The magnificent miniature of Charles 
X. above her chimney-piece was painted 
by Mme. de Mirbel, and bore the legend, 
“Given by the King,” engraved on the 
frame. The companion picture was a 
portrait of Madame, who had been so 
peculiarly gracious to her. The album 
that shone conspicuous on one of the 
tables was an almost priceless treasure, 
which none of the bourgeoises that rule 
our modern money-making and cen- 
sorious society would dare to exhibit 
in public. It was a piece of audacity 
that paints the Princess’s character to 
admiration. The album was full of 
portraits, some thirty among them be- 
longing to intimate friends—lovers, the 
world said. As to numbers, this was 4a 
slander; but with regard to some ten 
of them perhaps, as the Marquise d’Es- 
pard said, there was a good, broad 
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foundation for the calumny. However 
that might be, Maxime de Trailles, de 
Marsay, Rastignac, the Marquis d’Es- 
grignon, General de Montriveau, the 
Marquises de Ronquerolles and d’Ajuda- 
Pinto, Prince Galathionne, the young 
Due de Grandlieu, the young Duc de 
Rhétoré, the young Vicomte de Sérizy, 
and Lucien de Rubempré’s beautiful 
face, had all received most flattering 
treatment from the brushes of the fa- 
mous portrait-painters of the day. At 
this time the Princess only received two 
or three of the originals of the portraits, 
and pleasantly called the book “My 
Collection of Errors.” 

Adversity had made a good mother 
of Mme. de Princesse. Her amusements 
during the first fifteen years of the 
Restoration had left her little time to 
think of her son; but now, when she 
took refuge in obscurity, this illustrious 
egoist bethought herself that maternal 
sentiment pushed to an extreme would 
win absolution for her. Her past life 
would be condoned by sentimental 
people, who will pardon anything to a 
fond mother, and she loved her son so 
much the better because she had nothing 
else left to love. Georges de Mautfrig- 
neuse was, for that matter, a son of 
whom any mother might have been 
proud. And the Princess had made all 
kinds of sacrifices for him. Georges 
had a stable and coach-house, and 
inhabited three daintily furnished rooms 
in the entresol above, which gave upon 
the street. 

His mother stinted herself to keep a 
horse for him to ride, a cab-horse, and 
a diminutive servant. The Duke’s tiger 
had a hard time of it! “Toby,” once 
in the service of “the late Beaudenord” 


—for in this jocular manner young men 
of fashion were wont to allude to that 
ruined dandy—Toby, to repeat, now 
turned twenty-five years of age, and 
still supposed to be fourteen, must 
groom the horses, clean the cab or the 
tilbury, go out with his master, keep 
his rooms in order, and be on hand in 
the Princess’s antechamber to admit 
visitors, if by any chance a visitor called 
on her. 

When you considered the part that 
the beautiful Duchesse de Maufrigneuse 
had played under the Restoration; how 
she had been one of the queens of Paris, 
a radiant queen, leading a life so lux- 
urious that even the wealthiest women 
of fashion in London might have taken 
lessons of her; it was something inde- 
scribably touching to see her in that 
mere nutshell of a place in the Rue de 
Miromesnil, only a few doors away from 
the huge Hétel de Cadignan, which 
nobody was rich enough to live in, so 
that the speculative builder’s hammer 
brought it down. The woman for whom 
thirty servants were scarce sufficient, the 
mistress of the finest salons and the 
prettiest petits appartements in which 
she entertained so splendidly, was now 
living in a suite of five rooms—an 
antechamber, a dining-room, a drawing- 
room, a bedroom, and dressing-roo— 
with a couple of women-servants for 
her whole establishment. 

“Ah! she is an admirable mother,” 
that shrewd woman the Marquise d’Es- 
pard would remark, “and admirable 
without overdoing it. She is happy. 
Nobody would have believed that such 
a frivolous woman would be capable 
of taking a resolution and following it 
up so persistently as she does. And 
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our good Archbishop has encouraged 
her, he is goodness itself to her, he has 
just persuaded the dowager Comtesse 
de Cing-Cygne to call upon her.” 

In any case, let us own that no one 
but a queen can abdicate, and descend 
nobly from the lofty elevation which 
is never utterly lost to her. It is only 
those who are conscious that they are 
nothing in themselves that will waste 
regrets on their decline, and pity them- 
selves, and turn to a past that will 
never return for them. They know in- 
stinctively that success will never come 
twice. The Princess was forced to do 
without the rare flowers with which she 
had been wont to surround herself, a 
setting that enhanced her beauty, for 
no one could fail’ to compare her to a 
flower. Wherefore she had chosen her 
ground-floor flat with care, so as to en- 
joy a pretty little garden with flowering 
trees and a green grass-plot to brighten 
her quiet rooms all through the year. 

Her annual income possibly amounted 
to twelve thousand francs or thereahouts, 
but even that modest sum was made 
up partly by an allowance from the old 
Duchesse de Navarreins (the young 
Duke’s paternal aunt), partly by con- 
tributions from the Duchesse d’Uxelles, 
who was living on her estate in the 
country, and saving as none but dow- 
ager-duchesses can save; Harpagon was 
a mere tyro in comparison. 

The Prince de Cadignan lived abroad, 
always at the orders of his exiled mas- 
ters. He shared their adversity, serving 
them with a devotion as disinterested, 
and perhaps rather more intelligent than 
that of most other adherents of fallen 
royalty. His position was even now @ 
protection to his wife in Paris. In such 


obscurity did the Princess live, and se 
little did her destitution arouse the sus. 
picions of the Government, that a cer- 
tain Marshal, to whom France owes an 
African province, used to meet Legiti- 
mist leaders at her house and hold 
counsel with them while Madame was 
making the attempt in La Vendée. 
Forseeing the approaching bankruptcy 
of love, and the drawing nigh of that 
fortieth year beyond which there lies 
so little for a woman, the Princess 
launched forth into the realms of poli- 
tics and philosophy. She took to read- 
ing!—she who for the last sixteen years 
had shown the utmost abhorrence of 
anything serious! Literature and poli- 
tics to-day take the place of devoutness 
as the last refuge of feminine affectation. 
It was said in fashionable circles that 
Diane meant to write a book. During 
this transition period, when the beauti- 
ful woman of other days was preparing 
to fade into a woman of intellect, until 
such time as she should fade away for 
good, Diane made of the reception at 
her house a privilege in the highest 
degree flattering for the persons thus 
favored. Under cover of these occupa- 
tions she contrived to hoodwink de 
Marsay, one of her early lovers, and 
now the most influential member of the 
Government of the Citizen King. Sev- 
eral times she received visits from the 
Prime Minister in the evening while 
the Legitimist leaders and the Marshal 
were actually assembled in her bedroom, 
discussing plans for winning back the 
kingdom, and forgetting in their delib- 
erations that the kingdom was not to 
be won without the help of ideas—the 
one means of success overlooked by 
them. It was a pretty woman’s revenge 
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thus to inveigle a prime minister and 
use him as a screen for a conspiracy 
against his own government; the Prin- 
cess wrote Madame the sprightliest ac- 
count of an adventure worthy of the 
best days of the Fronde. 

The young Duc de Maufrigneuse went 
to La Vendée, and contrived to come 
back again quietly and without com- 
mitting himself, but not until he had 
shared Madame’s perils. When all 
seemed lost, Madame sent him back, 
unfortunately perhaps, for a young man’s 
impassioned vigilance might possibly 
have foiled treachery. 

Great as Mme. de Maufrigneuse’s 
transgressions might have been in the 
eyes of the middle-class matron, her 
son’s behavior blotted them all out for 
the aristocratic world. It was something 
great and noble surely to risk the life 
of an only son and the heir to an his- 
toric name in this way. There are per- 
sons, reputed clever, who redeem the 
faults of private life by political services, 
and vice versd. But the Princesse de 
Cadignan had acted without calculation 
of any kind. Perhaps there is never 
calculation on the part of those who so 
conduct their lives; and circumstances 
account for a good half of many seeming 
inconsistencies. 

On one of the first fine days in May 
1833, the Marquise d’Espard and the 
Princess were taking a turn—they could 
scarcely be said to be taking a walk— 
along the one garden path beside the 
grass plot. It was about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, the sun was taking leave 
of the garden for the day, but the air 
was warm with heat reflected from the 
walls, and the air was full of the scent 
of flowers brought by the Marquise. 


“We shall lose de Marsay soon,” Mme. 
d’Espard was saying, “and with him goes 
your last hope of fortune for the Duc 
de Maufrigneuse; since you played such 
a successful trick on that great politician, 
his affection for you has sensibly in- 
creased.” 

“My son shall never come to terms 
with the younger branch, even if he 
must starve first and I should have to 
work for him,” returned the Princess. 
“But Berthe de Cinq-Cygne has no 
aversion for him.” 

“The younger generation is not bound 
in the same way as the older——” 

“Let us say nothing about that. If 
I fail to tame the Marquise de Cing- 
Cygne, it will be quite bad enough to 
be forced to marry my son to some 
blacksmith’s daughter, as young d’Es- 
grignon did.” 

“Did you love him?” asked the Mar- 
quise. 

“No,” the Princess answered gravely, 
“d’Esgrignon’s naiveté was only a kind 
of provincial’s callowness, as I found 
out a little too late, or too soon, if you 
prefer it.” 

“And de Marsay?” 

“De Marsay played with me as if I 
were @ doll. I was almost a girl. We 
never love the men who take the 
office of tutor upon themselves; they 
grate overmuch on our little suscepti- 
bilities.” 

“And that wretched boy who hanged 
himself?” 

“Lucien? An Antinous and a great 
poet. JI worshipped him in all con- 
science, and I might have been happy. 
But he was in love with a girl of the 
town; and I gave him up to Mme. de 
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Sérizy. . . . If he had cared to love me, 
should I have given him up?” 

“What an odd thing, that you should 
come into collision with an Esther!” 

“She was handsomer than I,” said the 
Princess—‘“Very soon I shall have spent 
three years in complete solitude,” she 
went on after a pause. “Well, there 
has been nothing painful in the quiet. 
To you, and you only, I will venture 
to say that I have been happy. Adora- 
tion palled upon me; I was jaded with 
enjoyment; the surface impressions never 
went deeper into my heart. All the 
men that I had known were petty, mean, 
and superficial, I thought; not one of 
them did anything in the least unex- 
pected; they had neither innocence, nor 
greatness, nor delicacy. I should have 
liked to find someone of whom I could 
stand in awe.” 

“Then, is it with you as it is with me, 
my dear? Have you tried to love and 
never found love?” 

“Never,” broke in the Princess, lay- 
ing a hand on her friend’s arm. The 
two women went across to a rustic 
bench under a mass of jessamine now 
flowering for the second time. Both 
had spoken words full of solemn import 
for women at their age. 

“Like you,” resumed the Princess, “TI 
have been more loved, perhaps, than 
other women; but through so many 
adventures, I feel that I have never 
known happiness. I have done many 
reckless things, but always with an end 
in view, and that end receded as I ad- 
vanced. My heart has grown old with 
an innocence unfathomed in it. Yes, 
a credulous first love lies unawakened 
beneath all the experience; and I feel 
too that I am young and fair, in spite 


of so much weariness, so many blighting 
influences. We may love, yet not be 
happy; we may be happy when we do 
not love; but to love and to be happy 
both, to know the two boundless joys 
of human experience—this is a miracle, 
and the miracle has not been worked 
for me.” 

“Nor for me,” said Mme. d’Espard. 

“A dreadful regret haunts me in my 
retreat; I have found pastimes, but I 
have not loved.” 

“What an incredible secret!” 

“Ah! my dear, these are secrets that 
we can only confide to each other; no- 
body in Paris would believe us.” 

“And if we had not both passed our 
thirty-sixth year, perhaps we might not 
make these admissions.” 

“No. While we are young, we are 
stupidly fatuous on some points,” as- 
sented the Princess. “Sometimes we 
behave like the poverty-stricken youths 
that play with a toothpick to make 
others believe that they have dined 
well.” 

“After all, here we are,” Mme. d’Espard 
said, with bewitching grace, and a charm- 
ing gesture as of innocence grown wise; 
“here we are, and there is still enough 
life in us, it seems to me, for a return 
game.” 

“When you told me the other day that 
Béatrix had gone off with Conti, I 
thought about it all night long,” said 
the Princess, after a pause. “A woman 
must be very happy indeed to sacrifice 
her position and her future, and to give 
up the world forever like that.” 

“She is a little fool,” Mme. d’Espard 
returned gravely. “Mlle. des Touches 
was only too delighted to be rid of 
Conti. Béatrix could not see that it 
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vas a strong proof that there was noth- 
ng in Conti when a clever woman gave 
lim up without making a defense of 
er so-called happiness for a_ single 
noment.” 

“Then is she going to be unhappy?” 

“She is unhappy now. What was the 
ood of leaving her husband? What is 
t but an admission of weakness in a 
vife?” 

“Then, do you think that Mme. de 
Rochefide’s motive was not a desire to 
xperience a complete love, that bliss 
f loving and being loved which for us 
oth is still a dream?” 

“No. She aped Mme. de Beauséant 
nd Mme. de Langeais, who, between 
yurselves, would have been as great 
igures as la Valliére, or the Montespan, 
x Diane de Poitiers, or the Duchesses 
’Etampes or de Chateauroux, in any 
ge less commonplace than ours.” 

“Oh, with the king omitted, yes, my 
lear. Ah! if I could only call up those 
yomen, and ask them if——” 

“But there is no necessity to call up 
he dead,” broke in the Marquise; “we 
now living women who are happy. A 
core of times I have begun intimate 
alk about this kind of thing with the 
yomtesse de Montcornet. For fifteen 
ears she has been the happiest woman 
nder the sun with that little Emile 
londet. Not an infidelity, not a thought 
rom another; they are still as they 
ere at the first. But somebody always 
omes to disturb us at the most inter- 
sting point. Then there is Rastignac 
od Mme. de Nucingen, and your cousin 
{me. de Camps and that Octave of 
ers; and there is a secret in these 
mg attachments; they know something, 
ear, that we neither of us know. The 


world does us the exceeding honor to 
take us for rowées worthy of the Court 
of the Regency, and we are as innocent 
as two little boarding-school misses.” 

“T should be glad to have even that 
innocence,” the Princess exclaimed mock- 
ingly; “ours is worse, there is some- 
thing humiliating in it. There is no 
help for it! We will offer up the morti- 
fication to God in expiation of our 
fruitless quest of love; for it is scarcely 
likely, dear, that in our Martin’s sum- 
mer we shall find the glorious flower 
that did not bloom for us in May and 
June.” 

“That is not the question,” rejoined 
the Marquise after a pause, filled by 
meditative retrospect. “We are still 
handsome enough to inspire love, but 
we shall never convince anyone of our 
innocence and virtue.” 

“If it were a falsehood, it should soon 
be garnished with commentaries, served 
up with the pretty art that makes a lie 
credible, and swallowed down like de- 
licious fruit. But to make a truth credi- 
ble!—Ah! the greatest men have perished 
in that attempt,” added the Princess, 
with a subtle smile that Leonardo’s 
brush alone could render. 

“Fools can sometimes love,” said the 
Marquise. 

“Yes; but not even fools are simple 
enough to believe this,” pointed out 
the Princess. 

“You are right,” the Marquise said, 
laughing. “We ought not to look to 
a fool or a man of talent for the solu- 
tion of the problem. There is nothing 
for it but genius. In genius alone do 
you find a child’s trustfulness, the re- 
ligion of love, and a willingness to be 
blindfolded. Look at Canalis and the 
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Duchesse de Chaulieu. If you and I- 
ever came across men of genius, they 
were too remote from our lives, and 
too busy; we were too frivolous, too 
much carried away and taken up with 
other things.” 

“Ah! and yet I should not like to 
leave this world without knowing the 
joy of love to the full,” exclaimed the 
Princess. 

“Tt is nothing to inspire love,” said 
Mme. d’Espard; “it is a question of 
feeling it. I see many women that are 
only pegs on which to hang a passion, 
and not at once its cause and effect.” 

“The jast passion that I inspired was 
something sacred and noble,” said the 
Princess; “a future lay before it. 
Chance, for this once, sent me the man 
of genius, our due; the due so difficult 
to come by, for there are more pretty 
women than men of genius. But the 
Devil was in it.” 

“Do tell me about it, dear; this is 
quite new to me.” 

“I only discovered his romantic pas- 
sion in the winter of 1829. Every Fri- 
day at the Opéra I used to see a man 
of thirty or thereabouts sitting in the 
same place in the orchestra; he used 
to look at me with eyes of fire, saddened 
at times by the thought of the distance 
between us and the impossibility of 
success.” 

“Poor fellow, we grow very stupid 
when we are in love,” said the Mar- 
guise. The Princess smiled at the 
friendly epigram. 

“He used to slip out into the corridor 
between the acts,” she went on. “Once 
or twice, to see me or to be seen, he 
pressed his face against the pane of 
glass in the next box. If people came 
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to my box, I used to see him glued 
in the doorway to steal a glance. He 
knew everyone in my set by sight at 
least. He used to follow them to my 
box, for the sake of having the door 
left ajar. Poor fellow, he must have 
found out who I was very soon, for he 
knew M. de Maufrigneuse and my 
father-in-law by sight. Afterwards I 
used to see my mysterious stranger at 
the Italiens, sitting in a stall just op- 
posite, so that he could look up at me 
in unfeigned ecstasy. It was pretty to 
see it. After the Opéra or the Bouffons, 
I used to see him planted on his two 
feet in the crush. People elbowed him, 
he stood firm. The light died out of his 
eyes when he saw me leaning on the 
arm of someone in favor. As for anys 
thing else, not a word, not a letter, not 
a sign. This was in good taste, you 
must admit. Sometimes in the morn- 
ing, when I came back to my house, i 
would find him again, sitting on a stone 
by the gateway. This love-stricken man 
had very fine eyes, a long, thick, fan- 
shaped beard, a royale, and a mustache 
and whiskers; you could see nothing of 
his face but the pale skin over the 
cheek-bones and a noble forehead. It 
was a truly antique head. 

“The Prince, as you know,” she con- 
tinued, “defended the Tuileries on the 
side of the Quais in July. He came 
to Saint-Cloud the evening that all was 
lost. ‘I was all but killed, dear, at four 
o’clock,’ he said. ‘One of the insurgents 
had leveled his gun at me, when the 
leader of the attack, a young man with 
a long beard, whom I have seen at the 
Italiens, I think, struck down the barrel.’ 
The shot hit somebody else, a quarter- 
master, I believe, two paces away from 
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my husband. So it was plain that the 
young fellow was a Republican. 

“In 1831 when I came to live here I 
saw him leaning against the house-wall. 
He seemed to rejoice over my calamities; 
perhaps he thought that they brought 
us nearer together. But I never saw 
him again after the Saint-Merri affair; 
he was killed that day. The day before 
General Lamarque’s funeral I walked 
out with my son, and our Republican 
went with us, sometimes behind, some- 
times in front, from the Madeleine to 
the Passage des Panoramas where I 
was going.” 

“Ts that all?” asked the Marquise. 

“All,” returned the Princess. “Oh 
yes; the morning after Saint-Merri was 
taken a boy out of the street came and 
must speak to me; he gave me a letter 
written on cheap paper, and signed with 
the stranger’s name.” 

“Let me see it,” said the Marquise. 

“No, dear. The love in that man’s 
heart was something so great and sacred 
that I cannot betray his confidence. It 
stirs my heart to think of that short 
terrible letter, and the dead writer moves 
Ine more than any of the living men 
that I have singled out. He haunts 
me.” 

“Tell me his name?” 

“Oh, quite a common one—Michel 
Chrestien.” 

“You did well to tell me of it,” Mme. 
d’Espard answered quickly; “I have 
often heard of him. Michel Chrestien 
was a friend of a well-known writer 
whom you have already wished to see 
—that Daniel d’Arthez who comes to 
my house once or twice in a winter. 
This Chrestien, who died, as a matter 
or fact, at Saint-Merri, did not lack 


friends. I have heard it said that he 
was one of those great politicians who, 
like de Marsay, need nothing but a 
turn of the wheel of chance to be on a 
sudden all that they ought to be.” 

“Then it is better that he should be 
dead,” said the Princess, hiding her 
thoughts beneath a melancholy express- 
ion. 

“Do you care to meet d’Arthez some 
evening at my house?” asked the Mar- 
quise. “You could talk with him of 
your ghost.” 

“Very willingly, dear.” 

Some days after this conversation, 
Blondet and Rastignac, knowing d’Ar- 
thez, promised Mme. d’Espard that he 
should dine with her. The promise 
would scarcely have been prudent if 
the Princess’s name had not been men- 
tioned, but the great man of letters 
could not be indifferent to the oppor- 
tunity of an introduction to her. 


Daniel d’Arthez is one of the very 
few men of our day who combine great 
gifts witL a great nature. He had at 
this time won, not all the popularity 
that his work deserved, but a respectful 
esteem to which the chosen few could 
add nothing. His reputation certainly 
would increase, but in the eyes of con- 
noisseurs he had practically reached his 
full development. Some writers find 
their true level soon or late, and once 
for all, and d’Arthez was one of them. 
Poor, and of good family, he had rightly 
guessed the spirit of the age, and trusted 
not to his ancestor’s name, but the name 
won by himself. For many years he 
fought his battle in the arena of Paris, 
to the annoyance of a rich uncle, whe 
left the obscure writer to languish in 
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the direst poverty. Afterwards, when 
his nephew became famous, he left him 
all his money, a piece of inconsistency 
to be laid to the score of vanity. The 
sudden transition from poverty to wealth 
made no change whatever in Daniel 
d’Arthez’s way of life. He continued 
his work with simplicity worthy of an- 
cient times, and laid new burdens upon 
himself by accepting a seat in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, on the benches to the 
Right. 

Since his name became known in the 
world he had occasionally gone into 
society. An old friend of his, the great 
doctor Horace Bianchon, had introduced 
him to the Baron de Rastignac, an under- 
secretary of state, and a friend of de 
Marsay’s. These were the two politi- 
cians who nobly enough gave Michel 
Chrestien’s friends permission to look 
for his dead body in the cloisters of 
Saint-Merri, and to bury the Republican 
with due honors. Gratitude for a serv- 
ice which contrasted strongly with the 
rigor used by the administration at a 
time when party spirit ran so high, 
formed a bond, as it were, between 
d’Arthez and Rastignac, a bond which 
the under-secretary of state and the 
illustrious minister were too adroit not 
to turn to account. Several cf Michel 
Chrestien’s friends held opposite opin- 
ions in politics; these had been won 
over and attached to the new govern- 
ment. One of them Léon Giraud, first 
received the appointment of Master of 
Requests, and afterwards became a 
councilor of state. 

Daniel d’Arthez’s life was entirely 
devoted to his work. He saw society by 
glimpses only; it was a sort of dream 
for him. His house was a convent. 


He led the life of a Benedictine, with 
a Benedictine’s sober rule, a Benedic- 
tine’s regularity of occupation. His 
friends knew that he had always dreaded 
the accident of a woman’s entry into 
his life, he had studied woman too well 
not to fear her; and by dint of much 
study he knew less of his subject, much 
as your profound tactician is always 
beaten under unforeseen conditions when 
scientific axioms will not apply. He 
turned the face of an experienced ob- 
server upon the world while he was 
still at heart a completely unsophistica- 
ted boy. The seeming paradox is quite 
intelligible to anyone who can appreci- 
ate the immense distance set between 
faculties and sentiments—for the former 
proceed from the brain, the latter from 
the heart. A man may be great, aud 
yet be a villain, and a fool may rise 
to sublime heights of love. D’Arthez 
was one of the richly endowed beings 
in whom a keen brain and a wide range 
of intellectual gifts have not excluded 
a capacity for deep and noble feeling. 
By a rare privilege he was both a doer 
and a thinker. His private life was 
noble and pure. Carefully as he had 
shunned love hitherto, he was learned 
in love; he knew beforehand how great 
an ascendancy passion would gain over 
him. But poverty and cold, and the 
heavy strain of the preparation of the 
solid groundwork of his brilliant after- 
achievements, had acted marvelously as 
@ preservative. Then his circumstances 
grew easier, and he formed a common- 
place and utterly incomprehensible con- 
nection; the woman certainly was good- 
looking enough, but without manners, 
or education, and socially his inferior, 
She was kept carefully out of sight. 
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Michel Chrestien maintained that men 
of genius possess the power of trans- 
forming the most massive women into 
sylphs; for them the silliest of the sex 
have sense and wit, and the peasant- 
girl is a marquise; the more accom- 
plished the woman, the more (according 
to Chrestien) she loses in their eyes, 
because she leaves less to the imagina- 
tion. He also held that love (a purely 
physical craving for lower natures) be- 
comes, for the higher, the greatest 
achievement of the soul of man; the 
closest and strongest of all ties that 
bind two human creatures to each other. 
By way of justifying d’Arthez, he in- 
stanced Rafael and the Fornarina. (He 
might have taken himself as a model 
in that kind, since he saw an angel in 
the Duchesse de Maufrigneuse.) But 
d’Arthez’s strange fancy was explicable 
in many ways. Perhaps at the outset 
he lost all hope of finding a woman to 
correspond to the exquisite visionary 
ideal, the fond dream of every intelli- 
gent man; perhaps his heart was too 
fastidiously sensitive, too delicate to 
surrender to a woman of the world; 
perhaps he preferred to do as nature 
bade while keeping his illusions and 
cultivating his ideal; or had he put 
jove far from him as something incom- 
vatible with work, with the regularity 
of a cloistered life, in which passion 
might have worked confusion? 

For some months past Blondet and 
Rastignac had rallied him on this score, 
reproaching him with knowing nothing 
of the world nor of women. To hear 
them talk, his works were numerous 
enough and advanced enough to permit 
of some diversion; he had a fine for- 
tune, yet he lived like a student; he had 


had no pleasure from his fame or his 
wealth; he knew nothing of the exquisite 
delights of the noble and delicate passion 
that a high-born, high-bred woman can 
inspire and feel. Was it not unworthy 
in him to know love only in its gross 
material aspects? Love reduced to the 
thing that nature made it was, in their 
eyes, the most besotted folly. It wag 
the glory of civilization that it had 
created Woman, when nature stopped 
short at the female; nature eared for 
nothing but the perpetuation of the 
species, whereas civilization invented the 
perpetuation of desire; and, in short, 
discovered love, the fairest of man’s res 
ligions. D’Arthez knew nothing of 
charming subtleties of language; noth- 
ing of proofs of affection continually 
given by the brain and soul; nothing of 
desire ennobled by expression; nothing 
of the divine form that a high-bred 
woman lends to the grossest materialism, 
D’Arthez might know women, but he 
knew nothing of the divinity. A pros 
digious deal of art, a fair presentment 
of body and soul, was indispensable in 
a woman, if love was worthy to be called 
love. In short, the tempters vaunted 
that delicious corruption of the imagi- 
nation which constitutes a Parisienne’s 
coquetry; they pitied d’Arthez because 
he lived on plain and wholesome fare, 
and had not tasted luxuries prepared 
with the Parisienne’s skill in these high 
culinary arts, and whetted his curiosity, 
At length Dr. Bianchon, recipient of 
d’Arthez’s confidences, knew that this 
curiosity was aroused. The connection 
formed by the great man of letters with 
& commonplace woman, far from grow- 
ing more agreeable with use and wont, 
had become intolerable to him; but the 
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excessive shyness that seizes upon soli- 
tary men was holding him back. 

“What?” said Rastignac, “when a man 
bears per bend gules and or, a besant 
and a torteau counterchanged, why does 
he not allow the old Picard scutcheon 
to shine on his carriage? You have 
thirty thousand livres a year and all that 
you make by your pen; you have made 
good your motto—Ars THESaurusque 
virtus, an old punning device such as 
our ancestors loved—yet you will not air 
it in the Bois de Boulogne! Good quali- 
ties ought not to hide themselves in 
this age.” 

“If you read your work over to that 
fat lLaforét-like creature who solaces 
your existence, I would forgive you for 
keeping her,” put in Blondet. “But, my 
dear fellow, if you live on dry bread, 
materially speaking, mentally you have 
not so much as a crust.” 


These friendly skirmishes between 
Daniel and his friends had been going 
on for some months before Mme. d’Es- 
pard asked Rastignac and Blondet to 
induce d’Arthez to dine with her, saying 
as she did so that the Princesse de 
Cadignan was extremely anxious to make 
the famous writer’s acquaintance. There 
are women for whom curiosities of this 
kind have all the attraction that magic- 
lantern pictures possess for children; but 
the pleasure for the eyes is poor enough 
at the best, and fraught with disenchant- 
ment. The more interesting a clever 
man seems at a distance, the less he 
answers expectations on a nearer view; 
the more brilliant he was imagined to 
be, the duller the figure that he subse- 
quently cuts. And it may be added, 
parenthetically, that disappointed curi- 


osity is apt to be unjust. D’Arthez was 
not to be deluded by Rastignac or 
Blondet, but they told him laughingly 
that here was a most alluring oppor- 
tunity of rubbing the rust off his heart, 
of discovering something of the supreme 
felicity to be gained through the love of 
a Parisian great lady. The Princess was 
positively smitten with him; there was 
nothing to fear; he had everything to 
gain from the interview; he could not 
possibly descend from the pedestal on 
which Mme. de Cadignan had placed 
him. Neither Blondet nor Rastignac 
saw any harm in crediting the Princess 
with this love-affair; her past had fur- 
nished so many anecdotes that she could 
surely bear the weight of the slander, 
For d’Arthez’s benefit, they proceeded 
to relate the adventures of the Duchesse 
de Maufrigneuse. Beginning with Her 
Grace’s first flirtations with de Marsay, 
they told of her subsequent escapades 
with d’Ajuda-Pinto (whom she took from 
his wife, and so avenged Mme. de Beau- 
séant); and of her third liaison with 
young d’Esgrignon, who went with her 
to Italy, and got himself into an ugly 
scrape on her account. Then they told 
how wretched a certain well-known am, 
bassador had made her; how happy she 
had been with a Russian general; how 
she had acted since then as Egeria to 
two Ministers of Foreign Affairs, and so 
forth, and so forth. D’Arthez told them 
that he had heard more about her than 
they could tell him; their poor friend 
Michel Chrestien had worshiped her in 
his secret heart for four years, and all 
but lost his wits for her. 

“T often used to go with him to the 
Italiens or the Opéra,” Daniel said. “He 
and I used to rush along the streets to 
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keep up with her horses, while he gazed 
at the Princess through the windows of 
her brougham. The Prince de Cadignan 
owed his life to that love affair; a street 
boy was going to fire at him when 
Michel stopped him.” 

“Well, well, you will find a subject 
ready made,” smiled Blondet. “Just the 
woman you want; she will only be cruel 
through delicacy; she will initiate you 
into the mysteries of refined luxury in 
the most gracious way; but take care! 
She has run through many a fortune. 
The fair Diane is a spendthrift of the 
order that costs not a centime, but for 
whom men spend millions. Give your- 
self body and soul if you will, but keep 
a hold of your purse, like the old man 
in Girodet’s picture of the Deluge.” 

This conversation invested the Princess 
with the grace of a queen, the corruption 
of a diplomatist, the mystery of an initi- 
ation, the depth of an abyss, and the 
danger of a siren. D’Arthez’s ingenious 
friends, being quite unable to foresee the 
results of their hoax, ended by making 
Diane d’Uxelles the most portentous 
Parisienne, the cleverest coquette, the 
most bewildering courtesan in the world. 
They were right; and yet the woman so 
lightly spoken of was sacred and divine 
for d’Arthez. There was no need to 
work upon his curiosity. He agreed to 
meet her at the first asking, and that 
was all his friends wanted of him. 

Mme. d’Espard went to the Princess 
as soon as the invitation was accepted. 

“Do you feel that you are in good 
looks and good form for coquetry, dear?” 
she asked. “Come and dine with me in 
a few days’ time, and I will serve you 
up d’Arthez. Our man of genius is the 
shyest of the shy: he is afraid of women; 


he has never been in love. Here is a 
subject for you. He is extremely clever, 
and so simple that he disarms suspicion 
and puts you at a disadvantage. His 
perspicacity is altogether of the retro. 
spective kind; it acts after the event, 
and throws out all your calculations. 
You may take him in to-day; to-morrow 
he is not to be duped by anything.” 

“Ah! if I were only thirty years old, 
I would have some fun,” said the 
Princess. “The one thing wanting in 
my life hitherto has been a man of 
genius to outwit. I have always had 
partners, never an adversary. Love was 
a game, not a contest.” 

“Admit that I am very generous, dear 
Princess; for, after all, well-regulated 
charity——” 

The women looked laughingly into 
each other’s faces, and their hands met 
with a friendly pressure. Surely both of 
them must have been in possession of 
important secrets! They certainly did 
not take account of a man or a service 
to render; and any sincere and lasting 
friendship between two women is sure to 
be cemented by petty crimes. You may 
see two of these dear friends, each of 
them quite able to kill the other with 
the poisoned dagger in her hand; and a 
touching picture of harmony they pre- 
sent—till the moment comes when one 
of them chances to let her weapon drop. 

In a week’s time, therefore, the Mar- 
quise gave one of her small evening 
parties, her petéts jours, when a few inti- 
mate friends were invited by word of 
mouth, and the hostess shut her door to 
other visitors. Five people were asked 
to dinner; mile Blondet and Mme. de 
Montcornet, Daniel d’Arthez, Rastignac, 
and the Princesse de Cadignan—three 
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men and, including the mistress of the 
house, three women. Never did chance 
permit of more skillful prearrangement 
than on this occasion of d’Arthez’s intro- 
duction to Mme. de Cadignan. 

Even at this day the Princess is sup- 
posed to be one of the best-dressed 
women in Paris, and for women dress is 
the first of arts. She wore a blue velvet 
gown with large white hanging sleeves. 
The corselet bodice was cut low at the 
throat; but a sort of chemisette of 
slightly drawn tulle with a blue border 
—such as you may see in some of 
Rafael’s portraits—covered her shoulders, 
leaving only about four fingers’ breadth 
of her neck quite bare. A few sprays of 
white heather, cleverly arranged by her 
maid, adorned the fair, rippling hair for 
which Diane had been famous. In truth, 
wt this moment she looked scarcely five- 
and-twenty. Four years of solitude and 
repose had restored brilliancy to her 
complexion; and there are moments, 
surely, when a woman looks more beau- 
tiful for the desire to please; the will 
counts for something in the changes that 
pass over a face. If persons of sanguine 
or melancholic temperament turn sallow, 
and the lymphatic grow livid under the 
influence of violent emotion, surely it 
must be conceded that desire and hope 
and joy are great beautifiers of the com- 
plexion; they glow in brilliant light from 
the eyes, kindling beauty in a face with 
a fresh brightness like that of a sunny 
morning. The white fairness for which 
the Princess was so famous had taken on 
the rich coloring of mature and majestic 
womanhood. At this period of her life, 
teflection and serious thought had left 
their impression upon her; the dreamy, 
very noble forehead seemed wonderfully 


in harmony with the slow, queenly gaze 
of her blue eyes. No physiognomist, 
however skilled, could have imagined 
that calculation and decision lay beneath 
those preternaturally delicate features, 
Some women’s faces baffle science by 
their repose and fineness, and leave ob~ 
servation at fault; the opportunity ot 
studying them while the passions speak 
is hard to come by; when the passions 
have spoken it is too late; by that time 
a woman is old, she does not care to 
dissimulate. 

The Princess was just such an in- 
scrutable feminine mystery. Whatever 
she chose to be she could be. She was 
playful, childlike, distractingly innocent; 
or subtle, serious, and disquietingly pro- 
found. When she came to the Mare 
quise’s, she meant to be a simple, sweet 
woman, who had known life only by itr 
deceptions; a soulful, much-slandered, 
but resigned victim, a cruelly-used angel, 
in short. 

She came early, so as to take her 
place beside Mme. d’Espard on the 
settee by the fireside. She would be 
seen as she meant to be seen; she would 
arrange her attitude with an art con- 
cealed by an exquisite ease; her pose 
should be of the elaborated and studied 
kind which brings out all the beauty of 
the curving line that begins at the foot, 
rises gracefully to the hips, and con- 
tinues through wonderful sinuous con- 
tours to the shoulder, outlining the whole 
length of the body. Nudity would be 
less dangerous than draperies so artfully 
arranged to cover and reveal every line. 
With a subtlety beyond the reach of 
many women, Diane had brought her 
son with her. For a moment Mme. 
d’Espard beheld the Duc de Maufrig- 
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neuse with blank amazement, then her 
eyes showed that she comprehended the 
situation. She grasped the Princess’s 
hand with, “I understand! D’Arthez is 
to be made to accept all the difficulties 
at the outset, so that you will have noth- 
ing to overcome afterwards.” 

The Comtesse de Montcornet came 
with Blondet, Rastignac brought d’Arthez. 
The Princess paid the great man none 
of the compliments with which ordinary 
people are lavish on such occasions; but 
in her advances there was a certain 
graciousness and deference which could 
scarcely have been exceeded for anyone. 
Just so, no doubt, she had been with the 
King of France and the Princes. She 
seemed pleased to see the great man of 
letters, and glad to have sought him out. 
People of taste (and the Princess’s taste 
was excellent) are known by their man- 
ner as listeners; by an unfeigned interest 
and urbanity, which is to politeness what 
practice is to good doctrine. Her atten- 
tive way of listening when d’Arthez 
spoke was a thousand times more flatter- 
ing than the most highly-seasoned com- 
pliments. The introduction was made 
by the Marquise quite simply, and with 
regard to the dues of either. 

At dinner, so far from adopting the 
affectations which some women permit 
themselves with regard to food, the 
Princess ate with a very good appetite; 
she made a point of allowing the natural 
woman to appear without airs of any 
kind. D’Arthez sat next to her, and be- 
tween the courses she entered upon a 
téte-d-téte with him under cover of the 
general conversation. 

“My reason for procuring myself the 
pleasure of a meeting with you, mon- 
sieur,” she said, “was a wish to hear 


something of an unfortunate friend of 
yours who died for a cause other than 
ours. I lay under great obligations ta 
him, but it was out of my power tq 
acknowledge or to requite his services. 
The Prince de Cadignan shares my re- 
grets. I have heard that you were one 
of the poor fellow’s most intimate 
friends, and that disinterested stanch 
friendship between you gives me a cer- 
tain claim to your acquaintance; so you 
will not think it strange that I should 
wish to hear all that you could tell me 
of one so dear to you. I am attached 
to the exiled family, and of course hold 
monarchical opinions; but I am not of 
the number of those who think that it 
is impossible for a Republican to be 
noble at heart. A monarchy and a re- 
public are the only forms of government 
which do not stifle nobility of senti- 
ment.” 

“Michel Chrestien was sublime, ma- 
dame,” Daniel answered with an unsteady 
voice. “I do not know of a greater 
man among the heroes of old times. 
You must not think that he was one of 
the narrow Republicans who want the 
Convention and the Committee of Pub- 
lic Safety re-established with its pretty 
ways. No, Michel used to dream of 
European Federation on the Swiss 
model. Set aside the magnificent mon- 
archical system which, in my opinion, 
is peculiarly suited to our country; and 
let us admit that Michel’s project would 
mean the abolition of war in the old 
world, and a Europe constituted afresh 
on a very different basis from that of 
ancient conquest, modified subsequently 
by the feudal system. On this showing 
the Republicans most nearly approached 
his theories; and for that reason he 
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fought with them in July and at Saint- 
Merri. In politics we were diametrically 
opposed, but none the less we were the 
closest friends.” 

“Tt is the finest possible testimony to 
both your characters,” Mme. Cadignan 
said timidly. 

“During the last four years of his life 
he told me of his love for you. No one 
else knew about it,” continued d’Arthez. 
“We had been like brothers; but that 
confidence bound us to each other even 
more closely than before. He alone, 
madame, would have loved you as you 
deserve to be loved. Many a wetting 
I have had, as he and I accompanied 
your carriage home, running to keep up 
with the horses, so as not to miss a 
glimpse of your fsce—to admire 
you-——” 

“Why, monsieur, I shall soon be bound 
to make compensation——” 

“Why is not Michel here?” returned 
Daniel in a melancholy voice. 

“Perhaps he might not have loved me 
‘or long,’ began the Princess with a 
sorrowful shake of the head. “Repub- 
jicans are even more absolute in their 
ideas than we Absolutists who sin 
through indulgence. He would dream 
of me as a perfect woman no doubt; he 
would have been cruelly undeceived. 
We women are persecuted with slander; 
and, unlike you literary men, we cannot 
meet calumny and fight it down by our 
fame and our achievements. People take 
us, not for the women we are, but simply 
as others make us out to be. Others 
would very soon hide the real unknown 
self that there is in me by holding up a 
sham portrait of an imaginary woman, 
the true Mme. de Maufrigneuse in the 
eyes of the world. He would think me 


unworthy of the noble love he bore me, 
he would think I could not understand,’ 
Again the Princess shook her head with 
its coronet of heather among the bright 
gold curls. There was something sub- 
lime in the movement; it expressed sor- 
rowful misgivings and hidden griefs that 
could not be uttered. Daniel understood 
all that it meant. He looked at her with 
quick sympathy in his eyes. 

“Still,” she said, “when I saw him 
again one day, a long while after the 
Revolution of July, I almost gave way 
to a wish that came over me to grasp 
him by the hand, then and there before 
everyone, in the peristyle of the Théatre 
Italien, and to give him my bouquet. 
And then—I thought that such a demon- 
stration of gratitude would be sure to 
be misconstrued, like so many generous 
acts that people call ‘Mme. de Mau- 
frigneuse’s follies’; it will never be in 
my power to explain them; nobody save 
God and my son will ever know me as 
I really am.” 

Her murmured words, spoken with an 
accent worthy of a great actress, in tones 
so low that no one else could overhear 
them, must have thrilled any listener. 
They went to d’Arthez’s heart. The 
famous man of letters was quite out of 
sight; this was a woman striving to re- 
habilitate herself for the sake of the 
dead. Perhaps people had slandered her 
to him; she wanted to know if anything 
had tarnished her name for this man 
who had loved her once. Had he died 
with all his illusions? 

“Michel was one of those men who 
love wholly and completely,” returned 
d’Arthez; “such as he, if they choose 
amiss, can suffer, but they can never 
give up her whom they have chosen.” 
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“Then was I loved like that?” she 
cried, with a look of high beatitude. 

“Yes, madame.” 

“And he was happy through me?” 

“For four years.” 

“No woman ever hears of such a thing 
without a feeling of proud satisfaction,” 
she said, and there was a modest con- 
fusion in the noble sweet face that 
turned to his. 

One of the cleverest maneuvers known 
to such actresses is a trick of veiling 
their manner if words have said too 
much, or of talking with their eyes when 
other language falls short. There is an 
irresistible fascination in these ingenious 
dissonances that creep into the music of 
love, or true or feigned. 

“To have made a great man happy,” 
she went on (and her voice dropped 
lower and lower when she had assured 
herself of the effect that she had pro- 
duced). “To have made a great man 
happy, and that without committing a 
crime—this is the fulfillment of one’s 
destiny, is it not?” 

“Did he not write to you?” 

“Yes, but I wanted to be quite sure; 
for, believe me, monsieur, when he set 
me so high, he was not mistaken in 
me.” 

Women have an art of investing their 
utterances with a certain peculiar sacra- 
mental virtue; they can impart an inde- 
scribable something to their words, a 
thrill that gives them a wider signif- 
icance, a greater depth; and, unless the 
charmed auditor subsequently takes it 
into his head to ask himself what those 
words really meant, the effect is attained 
—which is the peculiar aim and object 
of eloquence. If the Princess had worn 
the crown of France at that moment, 


instead of the high plaited coronet of 
bright hair and wreath of delicate 
heather, her brows could not have looked 
more queenly. She seemed to d’Arthez 
to be walking over the tide of slander 
as our Savior walked over the sea of 
Galilee; the shroud of her dead love 
wrapped her round as an aureole clings 
about an angel. There was not the re- 
motest suggestion that she felt that this 
was the one position left to her to take 
up; not a hint of a desire to seem great 
or loving; it was done simply and 
quietly. No living man could have done 
the Princess the service rendered by the 
dead. 

D’Arthez, worker and recluse, had had 
no experience of the world; study had 
folded him beneath its sheltering wings. 
Her words, her tones, found a credulous 
listener. He had fallen under the spell 
of her exquisite ways; he was filled with 
admiration of her flawless beauty, 
matured by evil fortune, freshened by 
retirement; he bowed down before that 
rarest combination—a vivid intellect and 
a noble soul. He longed, in short, to be 
Michel Chrestien’s heir and successor. 

The first beginnings of his love may 
be traced to an idea—a common case 
with your profound thinker. While he 
looked at his neighbor, while his eyes 
grew familiar with the outlines of her 
head, the disposition of her delicate 
features, her shape, her foot, her finely 
modeled hands; while he saw her now 
on a closer view than in the days when 
he accompanied his friend on his wild 
pursuit of her carriage, he was thinking 
to himself that here was an instance of 
that wonderfu! thing—the power of sec- 
ond-sight developed in a man under thea 
influence of love’s exaltation. How 
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clearly Michel Chrestien had read this 
woman’s heart and soul by the light of 
the fire of love! And she too on her 
side had divined the Federalist; he 
might, no doubt, have been happy! In 
this way the Princess was invested with 
a great charm for d’Arthez; a halo as 
of poetry shone about her. 

In the course of the dinner, d’Arthez re- 
membered Michel’s confidences, Michel’s 
despair, Michel’s hopes when he fancied 
that he was loved in return, and his 
passionate, lyrical outpourings to the one 
friend to whom he spoke of his love. 
And Daniel the while was all uncon- 
scious that he was to reap the benefit 
of the preparations due to chance. It 
very seldom happens that a confidant 
can pass without remorse to the estate 
of rival; d’Arthez could do this, and 
wrong no one now. In one brief moment 
he realized the immense distance that 
separate the high-bred lady, the flower 
of the great world, from the ordinary 
woman, whom, however, he only knew 
by a single specimen. He had been ap- 
proached on his weakest side, touched 
on the tenderest spots in his soul and 
genius. His simplicity, his impetuous 
jmagination urged him to’ possess this 
woman; but he felt that the world held 
him back, and the Princess’s bearing, 
her majesty, be it said, raised a barrier 
between him and her. It was something 
new to him to respect the woman he 
loved; and this unwonted feeling acted 
in a manner as an irritant; the physical 
attraction grew all the more potent be- 
eause he had swallowed the bait, and 
must keep his uneasiness to himself. 

They talked of Michel Chrestien till 
dessert was served. It was an excuse 
for lowering their voices on either side. 


Love, sympathy, intuition—here was her 
opportunity of posing as a slandered, 
unappreciated woman! here was his 
chance of stepping into the dead Repub- 
lican’s shoes! Possibly a man of such 
candid mind may have detected within 
himself certain diminution of regret for 
the loss of his friend. 

But when the dessert shone resplendent 
on the table; when the light of the 
candles in the sconces fell upon the rich 
colors of fruit and sugar-plums among 
the bouquets of flowers; then, under 
shelter of the brilliant screen of blossoms 
that separated the guests, it pleased the 
Princess to put an end to the confi- 
dences. With a word, a delicious word, 
accompanied by one of the glances that 
seem to turn a fair-haired woman into a 
brunette, she found some subtle way of 
expressing the idea that Daniel and 
Michel were twin souls. After this 
d’Arthez threw himself into the general 
conversation with boyish spirits, and a 
slightly fatuous air not unworthy of a 
youth at school. 

The Princess took d’Arthez’s arm in 
the simplest way when they returned to 
the Marquise’s little drawing-room. She 
lingered a little in the great salon, till 
the Marquise, on Blondet’s arm, was at 
some little distance from them. Then 
she stopped d’Arthez. 

“Tt is my wish to be not inaccessible 
to that poor Republican’s friend,’ she 
said. “I have made it a rule to receive 
no visitors, but you shall be the one ex- 
ception. Do not think of this as a 
favor. Favors are only possible between 
strangers, and it seems to me that we 
are old friends. I wish to look on you 
as Michel’s brother.” 

D’Arthez could only reply by a pres 
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sure of the arm; he found nothing to 
pay. 

Coffee was served. Diane de Cadi- 
gnan wrapped herself in a large shawl 
with coquettish grace, and rose to go. 
Blondet and Rastignac knew too much 
of the world and of courtiers’ tact to 
try to detain her or to make any ill- 
bred outcry; but Mme. d’Espard, taking 
the Princess by the hand, induced her to 
sit down again. 

“Wait till the servants have dined,” 
she whispered; “the carriage is not 
ready.” 

She made a sign to the footman who 
carried out the coffee tray. Mme. de 
Montcornet, guessing that Mme. d’Es- 
pard wished to speak with the Princess, 
drew off d’Arthez, Rastignac, and Blon- 
det by one of those wild parodoxical 
tirades which Parisiennes understand to 
admiration. 

“Well?” asked the Marquise. 
do you think of him?” 

“He is simply an adorable child; he 
is scarcely out of swaddling clothes. 
Really, even this time there will be a 
victory without a struggle, as usual.” 

“It is disheartening,” said Mme. d’Es- 
pard, “but there is one thing left.” 

“And that is?” 

“Let me be your rival.” 

“That is as you shall decide. I have 
made up my mind what to do. Genius 
is a kind of cerebral existence; I do not 
know how to reach its heart. We will 
talk of this later on.” 

After that last enigmatic remark, 
Mme. d’Espard made a plunge into the 
conversation. Apparently she was neither 
hurt by the words, “That is as you shall 
decide,” nor curious to know what might 
come of the interview. The Princess 


“What 


stayed nearly an hour longer on the 
settee by the fireside. She sat in a list- 
less, careless attitude, like Dido in 
Guérin’s picture; and while she seemed 
to be absorbed in listening, she glanced 
now and again at Daniel with undis- 
guised yet well-controlled admiration. 
The carriage was announced. She 
grasped the Marquise d’Espard’s hand, 
bowed to Mme. de Montcornet, and 
vanished. 

The Princess’s name was not men- 
tioned in the course of the evening. The 
rest of the party, however, reaped the 
benefit of d’Arthez’s uplifted mood; he 
talked his best; and, indeed, in Rastignae 
and Blondet he had two supporters of 
the first rank as regards quickness of 
intellect and mental grasp, while the 
two women had long since been counted 
among the wittiest great ladies in Paris. 
To them that evening was like a halt at 
an Oasis; it was a rare enjoyment keenly 
appreciated by the quartette, who lived 
in constant dread of the danger signals 
of society, politics, or drawing-room 
cliques. Some people are privileged to 
shine like beneficent stars upon others, 
giving light to their minds and warmth 
to their hearts. D’Arthez’s was one of 
these finer natures. A man of letters, 
if he rises to the height of his position, 
is accustomed to think without restraint, 
and apt, in society, to forget that every- 
thing must not be said; still, as there is 
almost always a certain originality about 
his divagations, no one complains of 
them. It was this savor of originality, 
so rare in mere cleverness, this simple- 
minded freshness, that made d’Arthez’s 
character something nobly apart; and in 
this lay the secret of that delightful 
evening. D’Arthez came away with the 
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Baron de Rastignac. As they drove 
home, the latter naturally spoke of the 
Princess, and asked him what he thought 
of her. 

“No wonder Michel loved her,” re- 
tured d’Arthez; “she is no ordinary 
woman.” 

“A very extraordinary woman,” Ras- 
tignac returned dryly. “I can tell by 
the sound of your voice that you are in 
love with her already. You will call 
before three days are out; and I am too 
old a hand in Paris not to know what 
will pass between you. So, my dear 
Daniel, I beg you not to fall into any 
‘confusion of interests.’ Love the Princess 
by all means if you feel that you can 
love her, but bear your interests in mind. 
She has never asked or taken two 
farthings of any man whatsoever; she is 
far too much a Cadignan or d’Uxelles 
for that; but to my certain knowledge 
she has not only squandered a very con- 
siderable fortune of her own, she has 
made others run through millions of 


francs? How? why? and wherefore? 
Nobody can tell. She does not know 
herself. Thirteen years ago I saw her 


swallow down a charming young fellow’s 
property and an old notary’s savings to 
boot in twenty months.” 

“Thirteen years ago!” exclaimed 
d’Arthez; “then how old is she?” 

“Why, did you not see her son?” Ras- 
tignac retorted, laughing. “That was 
her son at table—the Duc de Maufrig- 
neuse, a young fellow of nineteen. And 
nineteen and seventeen make os 

“Thirty-six!” exclaimed the man of 
letters in amazement; “I took her for 
twenty.” 

“She will be quite willing; but you 
need have no uneasiness on that score, 





she will never be more than twenty for 
you. You are setting foot in the most 
fantastic of worlds—Good-night. Here 
you are at home,” added Rastignac, as 
the carriage turned into the Rue de 
Bellefond, where d’Arthez lived in a neat 
house of his own. “We shall meet at 
Mlle. des Touches’ in the course of the 
week.” 

D’Arthez allowed love to invade his 
heart after the fashion of my Uncle 
Toby, videlicet, without the least at- 
tempt at resistance. He proceeded at 
once to uncritical adoration, admiring 
the one woman and excluding all others. 
The Princess, one of the most remark- 
able portents in Paris, where everything 
good or evil is possible—the Princess, 
fair creature, becime for him the “angel 
of his dreams,” hackneyed though the 
expression may be, now that it has fallen 
on evil days. A full comprehension of 
the sudden transformation wrought in 
the illustrious man of letters 1s impos- 
sible, unless you remember how solitude 
and continual work leave the heart dor- 
mant, and how painful a connection with 
a vulgar woman may become, when 
physical cravings give place to love, and 
love develops new desires and fancies 
and regrets, and calls forth the diviner 
impulses of the highest regions of & 
man’s nature. D’Arthez was, indeed, the 
child, the schoolboy that the Princess 
at once discerned him to be. 

And the beautiful Diane herself re- 
ceived an almost similar illumination. 
At last she had found a man above other 
men, the man whom all women desire 
to find, even if they only mean to play 
with him; the power that they consent 
to obey for the sake of gaining control 
of it. At last she had discovered a great 
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intellect, combined with a boy’s heart, 
and this in the first dawn of passion; 
and she saw, with happiness undreamed 
of, that all this wealth was contained in 
2 form that pleased her. 

D’Arthez was handsome, she thought. 
Perhaps he was. He had reached the 
sober age of maturity; he had led a 
quiet, regular life that had preserved a 
certain bloom of youth through his 
thirty-eight years; and, like statesmen 
and men of sedentary life generally, had 
attained a reasonable degree of stoutness. 
As a very young man he bore a vague 
resemblance to the portraits of the young 
Bonaparte; and the likeness was still as 
strong as it might be between a dark- 
eyed man with thick brown hair and the 
Emperor with his blue eyes and chestnut 
locks. But all the high and burning 
ambition that once shone in d’Arthez’s 
eyes had been softened, as it were, by 
success; the thoughts that lay dormant 
beneath the lad’s forehead had _ blos- 
somed; the hollows in his face had filled 
up. Prosperity had mellowed the sallow 
tints that once told of a penurious life 
and faculties braced to bear the strain 
of incessant and exhausting toil. 

If you look carefully at the finest faces 
among ancient philosophers, you can al- 
ways find that those deviations from the 
perfect type which give to each face a 
character of its own are rectified by the 
habit of meditation, and the continual 
repose demanded by the intellectual life. 
The most crabbed visage among them— 
that of Socrates, for instance—acquires 
a well-nigh divine serenity at last. In 
the noble simplicity that became d’Ar- 
thez’s imperial face very well, there was 
something guileless, something of a 
child’s unconsciousness of itself, and a 


kindliness that went to the hearts of 
others. He had none of that politeness 
in which there is always a tinge of insin- 
cerity, none of the art by which the 
best-bred and most amiable people can 
assume those qualities which they have 
not, much to the discomfiture of their 
late enlightened dupes. Some sins of 
omission he might make as a conse- 
quence of his isolation; but he never 
jarred upon others, and a perfume of 
the wilderness only enhances the gracious 
urbanity of the great man who lays aside 
his greatness to descend to the social 
level, and, like Henry IV., will either 
lend a hand in children’s games or lend 
his wit to fools. 

If d’Arthez made no attempt at a 
defense, the Princess, on her return 
home, did not open the question again 
with herself. There was no more to be 
said, so far as she was concerned; with 
all her knowledge, and all her ignorance, 
she loved. She only asked herself if she 
deserved such great happiness—what had 
she done that Heaven should send such 
an angel to her? She would be worthy 
of this love; it should last; it should be 
her’s forever; the last years of youth 
and waning beauty should be sweet in 
the paradise that she saw by glimpses. 
As for resisting it, as for haggling over 
herself, or coquetting with her lover, she 
did not even think of it. Her thoughts 
were of something quite different. She 
understood the greatness of genius; she 
felt instinctively that genius is not apt 
to apply the ordinary rules to a woman 
of a thousand. So after a rapid forecast, 
such as none but great feminine natures 
can make, she vowed to herself to sur- 
render at the first summons. Her esti- 
mate of d’Arthez’s character, based ou 
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a single interview, led her to suspect 
that there would be time to make what 
she wished of herself, to be what she 
meant to be in the eyes of this sublime 
lover, before that summons would be 
made. 

And herewith begins an obscure com- 
edy, played on the stage of the inner 
consciousness of a man and woman, each 
to be duped by the other. Tartuffe is 
the merest, trifle compared with such 
inscrutable comedies as this; they en- 
large the borders of the depravity of 
human nature; they lie beyond the do- 
main of dramatic art. Extraordinary as 
they are throughout, they are natural, 
conceivable, justified by necessity. Such 
a comedy is a horrible kind of drama, 
which should be entitled the seamy side 
of vice. 

The Princess began by sending for 
d’Arthez’s books. She had not read a 
single word of them, but nevertheless she 
had kept up a flattering conversation on 
the subject for twenty minutes without 
making a single slip. She proceeded to 
read them through, and then tried to 
compare his work with that of the best 
contemporary writers. The result was 
a fit of mental indigestion on the day of 
d’Arthez’s visit. Every day that week 
she had dressed with unusual care; her 
toilet expressed an idea for the eyes to 
accept, without knowing how or where- 
fore. So she appeared in a combination 
of soft shades of gray; a listless, grace- 
ful, half-mourning, an appropriate cos- 
tume for a woman who felt weary of 
life, and had nothing left to bind her 
to life save a few natural ties (her son 
perhaps). Hers, apparently, was an ele- 
gant disgust that stopped short, however, 


of suicide; she was finishing her allottea 
time in the earthly prison house. 

She received d’Arthez as though she 
expected his visit, and had seen him at 
her house a hundred times, doing him 
the honor of treating him as an old 
acquaintance. The conversation begaz 
in the most commonplace way. They 
talked of the weather, of the Cabinet, 
of de Marsay’s bad health, of the hopes 
of the Legitimist party. D’Arthez was 
an Absolutist. The Princess could not 
but know the opinions of a man who 
sat among the fifteen or twenty Legiti- 
mist members of the Chamber of Depu- 
ties; so she took occasion to tell the 
story of the trick she had played de 
Marsay; she touched on the Prince’s 
devotion to the Royal family and to 
Madame; and thence, by an easy transi- 
tion, brought d’Arthez’s attention to the 
Prince de Cadignan. 

“There is this at least to be said for 
him, he is an attached and devoted 
servant of His Majesty,” said she. “His 
public character consoles me for all that 
I have suffered from his private life. 
But,” she continued, adroitly leaving the 
Prince on one side, “have you not no- 
ticed (for nothing escapes you) that men 
have two sides to their characters? One 
side they show at home, to their wives; 
it is their true character that appears 
in private life; the mask is taken off, 
dissimulation is at an end; they do not 
trouble to seem other than they are; 
they are themselves—often they are 
horrible. They are great, noble, and 
generous for the rest of the world, for 
the King, and the Court, and the salons; 
they wear a costume embroidered with 
virtues and bedizened with fine lan- 
guage; they possess exauisite qualities 
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in abundance. What a shocking farce 
it is! And yet there are people that 
wonder at the smile some women wear, 
at their air of superiority over their 
husbands, their indifference——” 

She broke off, but allowed her hand to 
drop till it rested on the arm of her 
chair, a gesture that rounded off her dis- 
course to admiration. D’Arthez’s eyes 
were intent upon her lissom figure, upon 
the lines so gracefully curved against 
the silken depths of her easy-chair; upon 
the movements of her dress; upon a 
certain fascinating little wrinkle that 
played up and down over her bust, a 
daring device which only suits a waist 
so slender that it has nothing to lose by 
it. The Princess, watching him, took 
up the order of her thoughts, as though 
she were speaking to herself. 

“T will say no more,” she said. “For 
as for women that give themselves out 
for ‘misunderstood,’ and victims of ill- 
assorted unions who take themselves 
dramatically and pose as interesting per- 
sons—that kind of thing seems to me 
hopelessly vulgar, and you authors have 
ended by making such women very 
ridiculous. One must either submit, and 
there is no more to be said, or one 
resists and finds amusement. In either 
case a woman should keep silence. It 
is true that I could not make up my 
mind to do either, but that is so much 
the more reason, perhaps, for keeping 
silence now. How silly it is to com- 
plain! If a woman is not equal to the 
circumstances, if she fails in tact, or 
sense, or subtlety, she deserves her fate. 
Are not women queens in France? They 
play with you when they choose, as 
they choose, and for as long as they 
choose.” 


She swung her scent-bottle, with a 
marvelous blending of feminine insolence 
and mocking gayety in her gesture. 

“T have often heard contemptible little 
creatures regret that they were women,” 
she continued; “and I always felt sorry 
for them. If I had the choice, I would 
be a woman over again. Ah! the pleas- 
ure and pride of owing your triumphs 
to strength, to all the power put in your 
hands by laws of your own framing! 
And when we see you at our feet, doing 
and saying foolish things for our sakes, 
is it not intoxicating joy to feel that 
the woman’s weakness triumphs? So, 
when we succeed, we are bound to keep 
silence under penalty of losing our as- 
cendency. And after a defeat, a woman’s 
pride bids her be silent. The slave’s 
silence dismays the master.” 

While this prattle was piped forth in 
those winning tones of gentle derision, 
with an accompaniment of little dainty 
turns of the head, d’Arthez was spell- 
bound, just as a partridge is fascinated 
by the sportsman’s dog. This kind of 
woman was something quite new in his 
experience. 

“Tell me, madame, I beg of you, how 
any man could have made you suffer; 
be sure that where other women would 
be vulgar, you would be distinguished, 
even if you had not a manner of saying 
things that would make a cookery-book 
interesting.” 

“You are going far in friendship,” she 
said, so gravely that d’Arthez grew seri- 
ous and uneasy. 

She changed the subject. It grew late. 
The man of genius, poor fellow, went 
away in a contrite frame of mind; he 
had seemed inquisitive; he had hurt her 
feelings; and he was convinced that she 
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had suffered as few women suffer. Diane 
had spent her life in amusing herself; 
she was neither more nor less than a 
feminine Don Juan, with this difference 
—if she had tempted the stone statue 
it would not have been with an invita- 
tion to supper, and she certaintly would 
not have had the worst of the encounter. 

It is impossible to continue this his- 
tory without a word as to the Prince 
de Cadignan (better known as the Duc 
de Maufrigneuse), or the whole salt and 
savor of the Princess’s miraculous inven- 
tious will be lost upon the reader. An 
outsider could never understand the 
atrocity of the comedy which the lady 
has been playing for the benefit of a 
man of letters. In person M. Je Due 
de Maufrigneuse, like his father the 
Prince de Cadignan, was tall and spare; 
he was a complete fine gentleman, his 
urbanity never deserted him; he made 
charming speeches; he became a colonel 
by the grace of God, and a good goldier 
by accident. In other respects the 
Prince was as brave as a Pole, showed 
his valor on ail occasions without dis- 
<rimination, and used the jargon of 
Court circles to hide his mental vacuity. 
Ever since he attained the age of thirty- 
six he had been perforce as indifferent 
to the sex as his royal master King 
Charles X.; for, like his master, he had 
found too much favor with the fair in 
his youth, and now was paying the 
penalty. He had been the idol of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain for eighteen 
years, during which time he led the dis- 
sipated, pleasure-filled life of an eldest 
son. 

The Revolution had ruined his father; 
and though after the Restoration the 
late Prince had recovered his post, the 


governorship of a royal castle, with a 
salary and divers pensions, he had kept 
up the state of a grand seigneur of old 
days, and squandered his fortune during 
the brief gleam of prosperity to such 
purpose, that all the sums repaid him 
by the Jaw of indemnity went in a dis- 
play of luxury in his immense old man- 
sion. It was the only piece of property 
left to him, and the greater part of it 
was occupied by his daughter-in-law. 
The old Prince de Cadignan died at the 
ripe age of eighty-seven, some years 
before the Revolution of July. He had 
ruined his wife, and for a long time there 
had been something like a coolness be- 
tween him and his son-in-law, the Due 
de Navarreins; the Duke’s first wife had 
been a Cadignan, and the accounts of 
the trust of her fortune had never been 
satisfactorily settled. 

The present Prince (then the Due de 
Maufrigneuse) had had a liaison with 
the Duchesse d’Uxelles. Towards 1814, 
when the Duke reached his thirty-sixth 
year, the Duchess, seeing that he was 
poor but stood very well at Court, gave 
him her daughter with a rent-roll of fifty 
or sixty thousand livres, to say nothing 
of expectations. In this way Mlle. 
d’Uxelles became a duchess, her mother 
knowing that in all probability the newly 
married wife would be allowed great 
liberty. An heir was born, after which 
unexpected piece of good fortune the 
Duke left his wife complete freedom of 
action, amused himself by going from 
garrison to garrison, spent the winters in 
Paris, contracted debts which his father 
paid, and professed the most complete 
indifference for his wife. He always gave 
the Duchess a week’s warning before re+ 
turning to Paris. Adored by his regi- 
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ment, in high favor with the Dauphin, 
an adroit courtier, and something of a 
gambler, there was no sort of affectation 
about the Duc de Maufrigneuse; the 
Duchess never could persuade him to 
take up an Opéra girl, out of regard for 
appearances and consideration for her, 
as she pleasantly said. The Duke suc- 
ceeded to his father’s post at Court, and 
contrived to please both Louis XVIII. 
and Charles X., which shows that he 
understood Low to turn a colorless char- 
ucter to a tolerably good account; and 
besides, his life and behavior were cov- 
_ered over by the most elegant veneer. 
In language and fine manners he was a 
perfect model; he was popular even 
among Liberals. The Cadignans, accord- 
ing to the Prince his father, were famous 
for ruining their wives; in this respect, 
however, he found it impossible to keep 
up the family tradition, the Duchess was 
running through her fortune too quickly 
for him. 

These little details of the family his- 
tory were public property at Court and 
in the Faubourg Saint-Germain; so 
much so, in fact, that if anyone haa 
begun to discuss them, he would have 
been met with a smile. A man might 
as well have announced the capture of 
Rolland by the Dutch. No women ever 
mentioned the “charming duke” witaout 
a word of praise. His conduct towards 
his wife had been perfect; it was not a 
small thing for a man to behave himself 
as well as Maufrigneuse had done, he 
had left the Duchess’s fortune entirely 
at her disposal; he had given her his 
support and countenance on every occa- 
sion. And indeed, from pride, or good 
nature, or from some chivalrous feeling, 
M. de Maufrigneuse had many a time 


come to the Duchess’s rescue; any other 
woman would have gone under, in spite 
of her connections, in spite of the com- 
bined credit of the old Duchesse d’Ux- 
elles, the Duc de Navarreins, the old 
Prince de Cadignan, and her husband’s 
aunt. The present Prince is allowed to 
be one of the true nobles among the 
noblesse. And perhaps, if a courtier is 
faithful at need, he has won the finest 
of all victories over himself. 

The Duchesse d’Uxelles was a woman 
of five-and-forty when she married her 
daughter to the Due de Maufrigneuse, 
and therefore she saw her old friend’s 
success not merely without jealousy, but 
with interest. At the time of the mar- 
riage she had showed herself a great lady 
and saved the situation; though she 
could not prevent scoffing on the part 
of spiteful persons at Court, who said 
that the Duchess’s noble conduct cost 
her no great effort, albeit she had given 
the past five years to repentance and 
devotion, after the manner of women 
who stand in great need of forgiveness. 


To return to Diane de Cadignan. The 
extent of the knowledge of literature 
which she displayed grew more and more 
remarkable day by day. She could vem 
ture with the utmost boldness upon the 
most abstruse questions, thanks to 
studies daily and nightly pursued with 
an intrepidity worthy of all praise. 
D’Arthez was bewildered. He was in- 
capable of suspecting that Diane, like a 
good many writers, repeated at night 
what she read of a morning. He took 
her for a woman of no ordinary power. 
In the course of these conversations they 
wandered further and further from the 
end that Diane had in view; she tried 
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to return to the ground of confidential 
talk, but it was not very easy to bring 
a man of d’Arthez’s temper back to a 
subject after he had once been warned 
from it. However, after a month of ex- 
cursions into literature and beautiful 
Platonic discourses, d’Arthez grew bolder, 
and came every day at three o’clock. 
At six he took leave, only to return 
three hours later to stay till midnight 
or one o'clock in the morning. This 
with the regularity of an impatient 
lover; and the Princess, on her side, was 
always more or less carefully dressed at 
his hours. The tryst thus kept daily, 
the pains that they both took with 
themselves, their whole proceedings, in 
fact, expressed the feelings to which 
neither of them dared to confess; and 
the Princess divined in some marvelous 
way that the grown child dreaded the 
coming contest as much as she herself 
longed for it. And yet d’Arthez’s man- 
ner was a constant declaration of love— 
a declaration made with a_ respect 
which was inexpressibly pleasant to the 
Princess. Every day they felt so much 
the more closely drawn together, because 
there was no convention, no sharp line 
of difference to arrest the progress of 
their ideas; no barrier was raised, as 
frequently happens between lovers, by 
formal demands on the one side, and 
coquettish or sincere demurs upon the 
other, Like most men whose youth lasts 
on into middle age, d’Arthez was con- 
sumed by a poignant irresolution caused 
by vehement desires on the one hand, 
and the dread of incurring his mistress’s 
displeasure on the other. A young 
woman understands nothing of all this 
while she shares the emotion, but the 
Princess was too experienced not to 


linger over its delights. So Diane en: 
joyed to the full the delicious child’se 
play of love, finding all the more charm, 
in it because she knew so well how to 
put an end to it. She was like a great 
artist, dwelling complacently on the 
vague outlines of a sketch, sure of the 
coming hour of inspiration that shall 
shape a masterpiece out of an idea that 
floats as yet in the limbo of things un- 
born. How many a time, as she saw 
that d’Arthez was ready to advance, she 
amused herself by checking him with her 
queenly air. She could control the 
tempest in the man’s boyi: heart, she 
could raise the storm and still it again, 
by a glance, by giving him her hand to 
kiss, by some commonplace word uttered 
in a soft, tremulous voice. 

This policy of hers had been coolly 
resolved upon, and she acted it out di- 
vinely, gradually deepening the lines of 
the image engraven upon the heart of a 
clever man of letters of whom it pleased 
her to make a child. With her he was 
trustful, open, almost simple; and yet 
at times something like a reaction would 
set in, and she could not but admire the 
man’s greatness, blended with such inno- 
cence. The arch-coquette’s play was 
binding her at unawares to her bond- 
slave. At length Diane grew impatient 
with her love-sick Epictetus; and as soon 
as she felt that he was disposed to put 
a blind faith in her, she set herself to tie 
a thick bandage over his eyes. 

One evening Daniel found the Princess 
in a pensive mood. She was sitting with 
one elbow on the table, her bright golden 
head bathed in the lamplight, while she 
played with a letter, absently tapping 
it upon the tablecloth. When d’Arthez 
had been allowed a full view of the 
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letter, she folded it and thrust it into 
ber belt. 

“What is the matter?” asekd d’Arthez. 
“You look troubled.” 

“T have heard from M. de Cadignan,” 
she replied. “Deeply as he has wronged 
me, I have been thinking, since I read 
this letter, that he is an exile, and alone; 
he is fond of his son, and his son js 
away from him.” 

Her soul seemed to vibrate through 
her voice; to d’Arthez it was a revela- 
tion of a divine sensitiveness to another’s 
pain. It touched him to the quick. His 
lover’s eagerness to read her became, as 
it were, a piece of curious literary and 
scientific inquiry. If he could only know 
the height of her woman’s greatness; 
the full extent of the injuries forgiven; 
and learn how near the angels a woman 
of the world rey rise while others accuse 
her of frivolity and selfishness and hard- 
ness of heart! Then he remembered that 
once before he had sought to know this 
angel’s heart, and how he had been re- 
oulsed. He took the slender transparent 
and with its taper fingers in his, and 
aid, with something like a tremor in his 
yoice, “Are we friends enough now for 
rou to tell me what you have suffered? 
id troubles must count for something 
n your musings.” 

“Yes,” said the fair Diane, prolonging 
he one syllable; Tulou’s flute never 
ighed forth a sweeter sound. Then ghe 
rifted again into musings, her eyes 
louded over; and as Daniel waited in 
nxious suspense, the solemnity of the 
10ment penetrated his being. His poet’s 
magination beheld the cloud veiling the 
anctuary; slowly the obscurity would 
lear away, and he should behold the 

rounded Jamb lying at the feet of God. 


“Well?” he said softly and quietly. 

Diane looked into his face with its 
look of tender entreaty, then her eyes 
fell slowly, and the lashes drooped; the 
movement was a revelation of the 
noblest delicacy. A man must have 
been a monster to imagine that there 
could be a taint of hypocrisy in the 
graceful curve of the throat, as Diane 
raised her little dainty head to send a 
glance into the very depths of those 
hungry eyes. 

“Can I? and ought I?” she began, with 
a certain hesitation, and her face wore 
a sublime expression of dreamy tender- 
ness as she gazed at d’Arthez. “Men 
keep faith so little in such things. They 
feel so little bound to secrecy.” 

“Ah! but if you cannot trust me, why 
am I here?” he cried. 

“Ah! my friend, does a woman ecalcu- 
late when she binds herself to a friend- 
ship for life?” answered Diane, and there 
was all the charm of an involuntary 
confession about her words. “It is not 
a question of refusing you (what can I 
refuse to you?); but what would you 
think of me if I should speak? Willingly 
I would tell you of my position, a 
strange one at my age; but what would 
you think of a wife who should lay bare 
the wounds dealt to her by her own 
husband, and betray the secrets of an- 
other? Turenne kept his word with 
thieves; ought I not to show the honor 
of a Turenne towards those who tor- 
tured me?” 

“Have you given your word to any- 
one?” 

“M. de Cadignan thought it unneces- 
sary to ask for secrecy. So you would 
have more of me than myself? Ah! 
tyrant, am I to bury my honesty in 
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you?” and her glance made the 
pretended confidence seem something 
greater than the gift of her person. 

“You rate me rather too low if you 
can fear any wrong whatsoever from 
me,” he said with ill-disguised bitterness. 

“Forgive me, my friend,” she said. She 
took his hand in hers, caressing it with 
a most loving soft touch of her fingers. 
“T know all your worth. You have told 
me the story of your life; it is a noble, 
a beautiful story; it is sublime, it is 
worthy of your name; perhaps you think 
I owe you mine in return? But at this 
very moment I am afraid of lowering 
myself in your eyes by telling secrets 
that are not mine only. And, poet and 
lonely thinker as you are, perhaps you 
may not believe in the horrors of worldly 
life. Oh! when you invent your trage- 
dies, you little know what tragedies are 
going on in many an apparently closely 
united family! You do not imagine the 
extent of the wretchedness beneath the 
gilding.” 

“I know all,” he cried. 

“No, nothing,” she answered. “Ought 
a daughter to betray her mother?” 

At those words of hers, d’Arthez felt 
as if he had lost his way in darkness 
among the Alps, and found, with the first 
glimpse of dawn, that he stood on the 
very edge of a bottomless precipice. He 
looked with dazed eyes at the Princess, 
and a cold chill crept over him. For a 
moment Diane thought that the man of 
genius was a weakling; but a flash in 
his eyes reassured her. 

“And now, you are almost like a judge 
for me,” she said despairingly. “And I 
may speak, for every slandered creature 
has a right to prove its innocence. I 
have been, nay—if anyone remembers a 


poor recluse, a woman forced by the 
world to renounce the world—I am still 
accused of such light conduct, of so 
many sins, that I may be forgiven for 
putting myself in the true light for the 
heart in which I find a refuge from 
which I shall not be driven forth. It 
has always seemed to me that self- 
justification tells heavily against inno- 
cence; for that reason I have always 
scorned to defend myself; to whom, 
indeed, could I speak? Painful things 
like these can only be confided to God, 
or to someone very near Him, to a 
priest or to a second self. Ah, well, if 
my secrets are not there,” she added, 
laying a hand on d’Arthez’s breast, “as 
they are here” (bending the busk of her 
corset with her fingers), “you cannot be 
the great d’Arthez, and I have been 
mistaken in you.” 

D’Arthez’s eyes filled, and Diane drank 
in those tears; she gave him a sidelong 
glance with steady eyes and unquivering 
eyelids. It was as deft and neat as a 
cat’s spring on a mouse. Then, for the 
first time, after sixty days of protocols, 
d’Arthez took the warm, moist hand, 
carried it to his lips, and set a kiss upon 
it—a slow, long kiss, drawn from the 
wrist to the finger-tips, taken with such 
delicate rapture that the Princess, bend- 
ing her head, augured very well of 
literature. In her opinion, men of genius 
ought to love more perfectly than men 
of the world, coxcombs, diplomats, or 
even military men, though these cer- 
tainly have nothing else to do. Diane 
had had experience. She knew that a 
man’s character as a Jover is revealed by 
very small signs and tokens. If a woman 
is learned in this lore, she can tell from 
a mere gesture what she has to expect; 
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much as Cuvier could examine a frag- 
ment of a fossil foot, and say, “This 
belonged to an animal that lived so 
many thousand years ago; its habit was 
amphibious, carnivorous, herbivorous, or 
what not; it had or had not horns, and 
so forth.” She felt sure that the imagi- 
nation which d’Arthez put into his 
hterary style would show itself in his 
love; so she held it expedient to bring 
him to the highest degree of passion and 
belief in her. She drew her hand back 
at once, with a magnificent gesture 
fraught with emotion. If she had said 
in words, “No more of that, you will 
kill me!” she could not have spoken 
more forcibly. For a moment her eyes 
rested upon his; joy and fear and prud- 
ery and confidence and languor; a vague 
longing and something of a maiden’s 
shyness were mingled in their expression. 
For that moment she was a girl of 
twenty. She had prepared, you may be 
sure, for that hour’s comedy; never had 
woman dressed herself with such art; 
and now, as she sat in her great chair, 
she looked like a flower ready to open 
out at the first kiss of the sun. Real 
or artificial, whichever she was, she 
intoxicated Daniel. 

And here, if it is permissible to 
hazard a personal opinion, let us con- 
fess that it would be delightful to be 
thus deceived for as long as possible. 
Talma on the stage certainly rose far 
above nature many a time; but is not 
the Princesse de Cadignan the greatest 
actress of our day? Nothing was want- 
ing to her save an attentive audience. 
But, unfortunately, women disappear in 
stormy epochs; they are like water-lilies, 
they must have a cloudless sky and the 
softest of warm breezes if they are to 


blossom and spread themselves before 
our enchanted eyes. 

The hour had come. Diane was about 
to entangle a great man in the inextn- 
cable toils of a romance that had long 
been growing; and he was to listen to 
it as a catechumen might have listened 
to an epistle from one of the apostles in 
the palmy days of the Christian Church. 

“My mother, who is still living at 
Uxelles, married me in 1814 to M. de 
Maufrigneuse when I was seventeen 
years old (you see, my friend, how old 
Iam). She made the match, not out of 
love for me, but from love of him. He 
was the only man she had ever cared 
for; so she repaid him in this way for 
all the happiness that he had given her. 
Oh! do not be shocked by the ugly com- 
bination; it is a thing that often hap- 
pens. Some women put their lover 
before their children, just as most women 
are mothers rather than wives. The two 
instincts of wifely love and motnerhood, 
developed as they are by social condi- 
tions, often come into conflict in a 
woman’s heart. One of them must 
necessarily supplant the other, unless 
both kinds of love are equally strong, as 
sometimes happens with an extraordi- 
nary woman, the glory of our sex. A 
man of your genius surely will under- 
stand these things; fools wonder at 
them, yet they are none the less founded 
in nature. I will go further, they are 
justifiable by differences in character, 
temperament, situation, and the nature 
of the attachment. If I myself, for in- 
stance, at this moment,—after twenty 
years of misfortune, and disappointment, 
and heavy trials, and hollow pleasures, 
and slander which I could not refute— 
if I were offered a true and lasting love, 
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might I not feel ready to fling myself at 
the feet of the man who offered it? 
If I did, would not the world condemn 
me? And yet, surely twenty years of 
wretchedness ought to buy absolution 
for twelve years given to a pure and 
hallowed love—the twelve years of life 
that remain before I fade? But it will 
not be; I am not foolish enough to 
diminish my merits in the eyes of God. 
I have borne the burden and heat of the 
day until evening; I will finish my day; 
I shall have earned my reward——” 
“What an angel!” thought d’Arthez. 
“In short, though the Duchesse d’Ux- 
elles cared more for M. de Maufrigneuse 
than for the poor Diane whom you see 
before you, I have never borne her a 
grudge. My mother had scarcely seen 
me; she had forgotten me; but her be- 
havior to me, as between woman and 
woman, was bad; and what is bad 
between woman and woman becomes 
hateful between mother and daughter. 
Mothers that lead such a life as the 
Duchesse d’Uxelles led keep their daugh- 
ters at a distance: I only ‘came out’ a 
fortnight before my marriage. Judge of 
my innocence! I knew nothing; I was 
incapable of guessing the motives that 
brought the match about. I had a fine 
fortune—sixty thousand livres a year 
from forests, which they either could not 
sell or had forgotten to sell during the 
Revolution, and the Chateau d’Anzy in 
the Nivernais to which the forest be- 
longed. M. de Maufrigneuse was bur- 
dened with debts. If I afterwards came 
to understand what debts meant, at the 
time of my marriage I was too com- 
pletely ignorant of life to suspect the 
significance of the word. The accumu- 


lated interest of my fortune went to 
pacify my husband’s creditors. 

“M. de Maufrigneuse was thirty-eight 
years old when I was married to him; 
but those years were like a soldier’s 
campaigns, they should count double. 
Ah, he was far more than seventy-six 
years old. My mother at the age of 
forty had still some pretensions to 
beauty; and I found that I was between 
jealousy on either side. What a life I 
led for the next ten years! . .. Ah! 
if people but knew how the poor, much 
suspected young wife suffered! To be 
watched by a mother who was jealous 
of her own daughter! Ah, God! 

You writers of tragedies will never in- 
vent a drama so dark and so cruel! I 
think, from the little I know of litera- 
ture, that a play as a rule is a series of 
events, conversations, and actions which 
lead to the catastrophe; but this thing 
of which I am speaking to you is a 
most dreadful catastrophe without end. 
It is as if the avalanche that fell this 
morning should fall again at night—and 
yet again next morning. A cold shudder 
runs through me while I speak of it, 
while I light up the cavern from which 
there was no escape, the cold, gloomy 
place where I used to live. If you must 
know all, the birth of my child—alto- 
gether mine, indeed, for you must surely 
have been struck by his likeness to me? 
—he has my hair, my eyes, the outline 
of my face, my mouth, my smnile, my 
chin, my teeth—well, my child’s birth 
was due either to chance or to some 
agreement between my mother and my 
husband. For long after my marriage 
I was still a girl; I was abandoned, so 
to speak, directly afterwards; I was a 
mother, but a girl still. The Duchess 
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was pleased to prolong the period of 
ignorance, and to attain this end a 
mother has horrible advantages. As for 
me, a poor, little creature brought up 
like a mystic rose in a convent, I knew 
nothing of married life, I developed late, 
and felt very happy; I rejoiced over the 
good understanding and the harmony 
that prevailed in the family. I did not 
care mucb for my husband, and he took 
no pains to please me; aud at length 
‘my thoughts were altogether diverted 
from him by the first joys of mother- 
hood, joys the more keenly felt because 
I had no suspicion that there could be 
any others. So much had been dinned 
into my ears about the respect that a 
mother owed herself! And besides, a 
girl always loves to ‘play at mamma.’ 
At that age a child is as good as a doll. 
I was so proud too to have that lovely 
flower, for Georges was a lovely child— 
a wonder! How could one think of 
society while one had the pleasure of 
nursing and tending a little angel? I 
adore little children while they are quite 
little and pink and while. So I saw no 
one but my baby; I lived with him; 
I would not allow his nurse to dress or 
undress him or to change his clothes. 
The little cares that grow so wearisome 
to the mother of a regiment of babes 
were all pure pleasure to me. But after 
three or four years, as I am not alto- 
gether a fool, the light broke in upon 
me in spite of all the pains they took 
to bandage my eyes. Can you imagine 
me when the awakening came, four years 
afterwards, in 1819? Deau Fréres Enne- 
mis is a rose-water tragedy compared 
with the dramatic situation in which the 
Duchess and I, mother and daughter, 
were placed with regard to each other. 


Then I defied both her and my husband, 
by flirting publicly in a way that made 
people talk. Heaven knows what they 
did not say. You can understand, my 
friend, that the men with whom I was 
accused of light conduct were simply 
daggers that I used to defend myself 
against the enemy. My thoughts were 
so full of revenge that I did not feel 
the wounds that I dealt myself. I was 
innocent as a child; people looked upon 
me as a depraved woman, one of the 
worst of women. I knew nothing of 
this. 

“The world is very stupid, very igno- 
rant, very blind. People only penetrate 
into the secrets that interest them and 
serve their spite; but when the greatest 
and noblest things are to be seen, they 
put their hands before their eyes. And 
yet, it seems to me that the pride that 
thrilled through me and shook me in 
those days, the indignant innocence in 
my expression and attitudes, would have 
been a godsend to a great painter. The 
tempest of anger in me must have 
flashed like lightning through a ball- 
room; my disdain must have poured 
out like a flood. It was wasted passion. 
Nothing save the indignation of twenty 
years can rise to such sublime tragic 
heights. As we grow older we cannot 
feel indignant, we are tired; evil is not 
a surprise; we grow cowardly, we are 
afraid. As for me, I made fine progress. 
I acted like the veriest fool; I bore the 
blame of wrongdoing, and had none of 
the pleasure. I enjoyed compromising 
myself. I played child’s tricks, 

“T went to Italy with a hare-brained 
boy; he made love to me, and I threw 
him over; but when I found out that 
he had got himself into a scrape on my 
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account (he had forged a bill), I hurried 
to the rescue. My mother and my hus- 
band, who knew the secret of it all, kept 
a tight hand over me as an extravagant 
wife. Oh! that time I went to the King. 
Louis XVIII., though he had no heart, 
was touched. He gave me a hundred 
thousand frances out of the privy purse. 
The Marquis d’Esgrignon (you may per- 
haps have met him in society, he mar- 
ried a very rich heiress afterwards), the 
Marquis d’Esgrignon was rescued from 
the depths into which he plunged for 
me. This adventure, brought about by 
my heedlessness, made me reflect. I saw 
then that I was the first to suffer from 
my revenge. My mother and husband 
and father-in-law had everyone on their 
side; they stood to all appearances be- 
tween me and the consequences of my 
recklessness. My mother knew that I 
was far too proud, too great, too truly 
a d’Uxelles, to do anything common- 
place; about this time she grew fright- 
ened by the mischief she had done. She 
was fifty-two years old. She left Paris 
and went to live at d’Uxelles. Now she 
repents of her sins towards me, and 
expiates them by the most extravagant 
devotion and boundless love. But in 
1823 she left me alone, face to face with 
M. de Maufrigneuse. 

“Oh, my friend, you men cannot know 
what an elderly man of pleasure is; nor 
what a house is like when a man is 
accustomed to have women of the world 
burning incense before him, and finds 
neither censer nor perfumes at home; 
when he is dead to everything, and 
jealous for that very reason. When M. 
de Maufrigneuse was mine alone, I tried, 
I tried to be a good wife; but I came 
into conflict with the asperities of a 


morose temper, with all the fancies of 
an effete voluptuary; the driveling 
puerilities, the vain self-sufficiency of a 
man who was, to tell truth, the most 
tedious, maundering grumbler in the 
world. He treated me like a little girl; 
it gave him pleasure to humiliate me 
on every occasion, to crush me with the 
bludgeon of his experience, and to show 
me how completely ignorant I was. He 
mortified me at every moment. He did 
everything, in fact, to make himself de- 
testable and to give me a right to 
deceive him; but for three or four years 
I was the dupe of my own heart and my 
desire to do right. Do you know what 
a shameful speech it was that urged me 
to fresh recklessness? Could you 
imagine the supreme lengths to which 
slander is carried in society?—‘The 
Duchesse de Maufrigneuse has gone back 
to her husband,’ people said.—Pooh! 
out of sheer depravity; it is a triumph 
to quicken the dead, nothing else re- 
mains for her to do,’ replied my best 
friend, a relative at whose house I had 
the pleasure of meeting you.” 

“Mme. d’Espard!” exclaimed Daniel, 
aghast. 

“Oh, I have forgiven her, my friend. 
The speech was extremely clever, to go 
no further, and I may perhaps have 
said more cruel things of other un- 
happy women who were quite as pure 
as I was.” 

Again d’Arthez kissed her hands. The 
sainted woman had chopped her mother 
in pieces and served her up to him; 
the Prince de Cadignan, whose ac- 
quaintance we have previously made, 
had been put forward as an Othello 
of the blackest dye; and now she wag 
acknowledging her faults and scourging 
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herself vigorously—all to assume, for 
the eyes of this guileless man of letters, 
that virgin estate which the simplest 
woman tries at all costs to offer to 
her lover. 

“You can understand, my friend, that 
when I went back into the world, it 
was to make a sensation, and I in- 
tended to make a sensation. There 
were fresh struggles to be gone through; 
I had to gain mdependence and to 
counteract M. de Maufrigneuse. So I 
began a life of dissipation for new 
reasons. I tried to forget myself, I 
tried to forget real life in a life of 
dreams; I shone in society, I enter- 
tained; I was a Princess, and I got 
into debt. At home I found forget- 
fulness in sleep. Beautiful, high-spir- 
ited, and reckless, I began a new life 
in the world; but in the weary struggle 
between dreams and reality, I ran 
through my fortune. 

“The revolt of 1830 came just as this 
chapter out of the Arabian Nights drew 
to an end; and just at that time I 
found the pure and sacred loved which 
I longed to know. (I am frank with 
you!) It was not unnatural (admit) 
that when a woman’s heart had been 
repressed again and again by fate, it 
should awaken at last at the age when 
a woman sees that she hag been cheated 
of her due? I saw that so many women 
about me were happy through love. 
Oh! why was Michel Chrestien so much 
in awe of me? There again is another 
irony in my life. There was no help 
for it. When the crash came I had 
lost everything; I had not a single 
illusion left; I had pressed out the last 
drops of all experience, but of one fruit 
I had not tasted, and I had neither 


taste nor teeth left for it. In short, 
by the time I was ebliged to leave the 
world I was disenchanted. There was 
something providential in this, as in 
the insensibility that prepares us for 
death,” she added, with a gesture full 
of religious unction. 

“Everything that happened just then 
helped me,” she continued; “the down- 
fall and ruin of the Monarchy buried 
me out of sight. My son makes up 
to me for a great deal. Motherhood 
compensates us for all our thwarted 
powers of loving. People are aston- 
ished by my retreat, but I have found 
happiness. Oh! if you but knew how 
happy the poor creature before you has 
grown. The joys which I have not 
known, and shall never know, are all 
forgotten in the joy of sacrificing my- 
self for my son’s sake. Who could 
think that life, for the Princesse de 
Cadignan, would be summed up by a 
wretched marriage-night, the adventures 
with which she is credited, and a child- 
ish defiance of two dark passions? No- 
body could believe it. At this day I 
am afraid of everything. I remember 
so many delusions and misfortunes that 
I should be sure to repulse genuine 
feeling, and pure love for love’s sake; 
just as rich men repulse the deserving 
poor because some hypocritical knave 
has disgusted them with charity. All 
this is horrible, is it not? But, believe 
me, this that I have told you is the 
history of many another woman.” 

The last words were spoken in light 
jesting tones, which recalled the flippant 
woman of fashion. D’Arthez was dazed. 
The convict sent to the hulks for rob- 
bery and murder with aggravating cir- 
cumstances, or for forging a signature 
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on a bill, was in his eyes a saintly inno- 
cent compared with men and women of 
the world. The atrocious jeremiad had 
been forged in the arsenal of falsehood, 
and dipped in the waters of the Parisian 
Styx; there was an unmistakable ring 
of truth in the Duchess’s tones. D’Ar- 
thez gazed at her for a little while; 
and she (adorable woman) lay in the 
depths of her great chair, her white 
hands resting over the arms like drops 
of dew at the edge of a flower-petal. 
She was overcome by her own revela- 
tions; she seemed to have lived again 
through all her past sorrows as she 
spoke of them, and now sank exhausted. 
She was an angel of melancholy in fact. 

Suddenly she sat upright, and raised 
her hand, while lightnings blazed in the 
eyes that were supposed to be purified 
by twenty years of chastity. “Judge of 
the impression that your friend’s love 
must have made on me!” she cried, 
“but by the savage irony of fate—or 
was it God’s irony?—he died; he died 
when (I confess it) I was so thirsty 
for love that if a man had been worthy 
of me, he would have found me weak; 
he died to save the life of another, and 
that other was—who but M. de Cadig- 
nan? Are you surprised to find me 
pensive?” 

It was the last stroke. Poor d’Arthez 
could bear no more. He fell on his 
knees before her, he hid his face in her 
hands, and his tears fell fast—happy 
tears, such as angels might shed, if 
angels weep. And since Daniel’s face 
was hidden, Mme. de Cadignan could 
allow a mischievous smile of triumph 
to steal across her mouth, a smile such 
as monkeys might summon up over @ 


piece of superlative mischief, if mon- 
keys laugh. 

“Ahalt I have him fast!” thought she. 

And true enough, she had him fast. 

“Then you are——” He began raising 
that fine head of his to gaze lovingly 
into her eyes. 

“Virgin and martyr,” she finished his 
sentence for him, smiling at the com- 
monplace phrase, but her cruel smile 
lent an enchanting significance to the 
words. “I laugh,” she said, “because I 
am thinking of the Princess as the 
world knows her, of that Duchesse de 
Maufrigneuse to whom the world as- 
signs de Marsay as a lover; and the 
villainous political bravo, de Trailles; 
and empty-headed little d’Esgrignon, 
and Rastignac, and Rubempré, and am- 
bassadors and Cabinet ministers and 
Russian generals,—and all Europe, for 
anything I know. There has been much 
gossip about this album that I had 
made; people believe that all my ad- 
mirers were my lovers. Oh! it is shock- 
ing! J cannot think how I can suffer 
a man at my feet; I ought to despise 
them all; that should be my creed.” 

She rose and stood in the window; 
her manner of going was full of mag- 
nificent suggestion. 

D’Arthez stayed on the hearth-stool 
where he had been sitting. He did not 
dare to follow the Princess, but he 
gazed at her, he heard her use her 
handkerchief. It was a pure matter of 
form; what is a princess that blows her 
nose? Diane tried to do the impossible 
to confirm d’Arthez’s belief in her sensi- 
bility. His angel was in tears! He flew 
to her, put his arm about her waist, and 
held her tightly to him. 

“No, no, leave me,” she murmured 
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faintly. “I have too many doubts to 
be good for anything. The task of 
reconciling me with life is beyond a 
man’s strength.” 

“Diane! I will give you love for all 
the life that you have lost!” 

“No, do not talk to me like that,” 
she answered. “I feel guilty; I am 
trembling at this moment as if I had 
committed the worst of sins.” 

Diane had recovered a little maid’s 
innocence, yet nevertheless she stood 
before him august and great and noble 
as a queen. It was a clever maneuver, 
so clever that she had wheeled round 
from seeming, and reached the actual 
truth; and as for d’Arthez, no words 
will describe the effect produced by it 
upon his inexperience and open nature. 
Great man of letters as he was, he stood 
dumb with admiration, a passive spec- 
tator, waiting for a word, while the 
Princess waited for a kiss. But she 
had grown too sacred to him for that. 
Diane felt cold in the window; her feet 
were freezing; she went back to her 
old position in the chair. 

“He will be a long while about it,” 
thought she, looking at Daniel with a 
proud forehead and face sublime with 
virtue. 

“Is she a woman?” the profound ob- 
server of human nature was asking of 
himself. “How should one act with 
her?” 

They spent their time till two o’clock 
in the morning in the fond, foolish talk 
that such women as the Princess can 
turn into adorable intercourse. She was 
too old, she said, too faded, too much 
of a wreck; d’Arthez proved to her that 
she had the most delicate, soft, and 
fragrant skin: delicious to touch, and 


white and fair to see, of which things 
she was fully convinced in her own 
mind. She was young; she was in her 
flower. Her beauty was disputed, charm 
by charm, detail by detail, with—“Do 
you think so,—You are raving!—This 
is desire—In a fortnight you will see 
me as I am—In truth, I am verging on 
forty; how should anyone love a woman 
of my age?” 

D’Arthez was impetuous as a school- 
boy, his eloquence was sown thickly 
with the most extravagant words. And 
the Princess, listening, laughed within 
herself, while she heard the ingenious 
writer talking like a love-sick lieuten- 
ant, and seemed to drink in the non- 
sense, and to be quite touched by it. 

Out in the street d’Arthez asked him- 
self whether he ought not to have been 
less in awe of her. As he went through 
the strange confidences that had been 
made to him—naturally, they have been 
much abridged and condensed here, for 
the mellifluous utterances given in full, 
with their appropriate commentary of 
expression and gesture, would fill a 
volume—as he looked through his mem- 
ory, the plausibility of the romance, 
the depths below the surface, and the 
Princess’s tones, all combined to foil 
the retrospective sagacity of an acute 
but straightforward man. 

“It is true,” he told himself as he 
lay wide awake, “it is true that there 
are tragedies in society. Society hides 
such horrors as this beneath the flowers 
of delicate luxury, the embellishments 
of scandal, and the sparkle of anecdotes. 
We cannot imagine anything that has 
not happened. Poor Diane! Michel 
caught a glimse of the enigma when he 
told us that there were voleanic fires 
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under the ice! And Bianchon and Ras- 
tignac are right too. When @ man can 
find his high ideals and the intoxication 
of desire both blended in the love of a 
woman—a woman of quick intelligence 
and refinement and dainty ways—it 
must surely be unspeakable bliss.” 

He tried to fathom the love in his 
heart, and found no limits. 

Towards two o’clock next day, Mme. 
d’Espard called on the Princess. An 
intense curiosity brought her. For more 
than a month she had neither seen her 
friend nor received a single tell-tale 
word. Nothing could be more amusing 
than the first half hour of the conver- 
sation between two daughters of Eve 
endowed with the wisdom of the ser- 
pent. Diane de Cadignan shunned the 
subject of d’Arthez as she would avoid 
a yellow dress. And the Marquise 
wheeled about the question as a Bedouin 
Arab might hover about a rich caravan. 
Diane enjoyed the situation; the Mar- 
quise grew furious. Diane was watching 
her opportunity; she meant to turn her 
dear friend to account as a sporting 
dog. And one of the two celebrated 
women was more than a match for the 
other. The Princess rose a head above 
the Marquise; and Mme. d’Espard in 
her own mind admitted her inferiority. 
Herein, possibly, lay the secret of the 
bond between them. The weaker spirit 
of the two lay low, feigning an attach- 
ment, watching for the moment so long 
looked for by the weak, the chance of 
springing at the throat of the strong, 
and leaving the impress of one joyous 
bite. Diane saw this perfectly well. 
The rest of the world was completely 
deceived by the amenities that passed 
between the two dear friends. 


The Princess waited; and as soon as 
she saw the question rise to her friend’s 
lips, she said, “Well, dear; I owe a 
great, complete, and boundless happi- 
ness to you.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Do you remember our ruminations 
three months ago, as we sat out in the 
garden on the bench under the jessa- 
mine in the sun? Ah! well; no one 
can love like a man of genius. I would 
willingly say of my great Daniel d’Ar- 
thez as Catherine de’ Medici said of 
the Duke of Alva, ‘One salmon’s head 
is worth all the frogs’ heads in the 
world.’ ” 

“T am not at all surprised that you 
do not come to me,” said Mme. 
d’Espard. 

“Promise me, my angel, if he goes 
to see you, not to say a word of me,” 
continued the Princess, as she took the 
Marquise’s hand. “I am happy—oh! 
happy beyond words—and you know 
how far an epigram or a jest may go 
in society. A word can be fatal; some 
people can put so much poison in a 
word. If you only knew how I have 
wished during the past week that you 
too might find such a passionate love! 
And, indeed, it is sweet; it is a glorious 
triumph for us women if we may finish 
our lives as women thus, with an ardent, 
pure, complete, whole-hearted, and de- 
voted love to soothe us at last after 
so long a quest.” 

“Why ask me to be true to my best 
friend?” said Mme d’Espard. “Can you 
think me capable of playing you a vile 
trick?” 

“When a woman possesses such a 
treasure, it is so natural to fear to lose 
it, that he thought of fear occurs to 
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her at once. I am absurd. Forgive 
me, dear.” 

A few moments later, the Marquise 
took leave. 

“What a character she will give me!” 
thought the Princess as she watched her 
departure. “But I will save her the 
trouble of tearing Daniel away; I will 
send him to her at once.” 

Daniel came in a few minutes after- 
wards. In the middle of an interesting 
conversation the Princess suddenly in- 
terrupted him, laying her beautiful hand 
on his arm. 

“Forgive me, my friend, but I might 
forget to mention something; it seems 
a silly trifle, yet it is a matter of the 
utmost importance. You have not set 
foot in Mme. d’Espard’s house since 
that day—a thousand times blessed !— 
when I met you for the first time. Go 
to her; not out of politeness, but for 
my sake. Perhaps she may be offended 
with me; she may possibly have chanced 
to hear that you have scarcely left my 
house, so to speak, since her dinner- 
party. And besides, my friend, I should 
not like you to give up your connec- 
tions and society, nor your work and 
occupations. I should be more outrage- 
ously slandered than ever. What would 
they not say of me?—That I am hold- 
ing you in a leash, that I am monopo- 
lizing you, that I am afraid of compari- 
sons, that I want to be talked about 
even now, and I am taking good care to 
keep my conquest, for I know that it 
will be the last’7~and so on and so on. 
Who could guess that you are my one 
and only friend? If you love me as 
you tell me you do, you will make 
people believe that we are to each other 


as brother and sister and nothing more. 
—Go on.” 

There was an ineffable sweetness in 
the way in which this charming woman 
arranged her robes so as to fall grace- 
fully; it always schooled d’Arthez into 
obedience. A vague, subtle refinement 
in her discourse touched him even to 
tears. Other women might haggle and 
dispute the way inch by inch, in sofa- 
converse; the Princess rose at once 
above all ignoble and vulgar bargain- 
ings to a height of greatness unknown 
before. She had no need to utter a 
word, they understood their union no- 
bly. It should be when they willed it 
upon either side; there was no yester- 
day, to-day, or to-morrow for them; 
there should be none of the intermina- 
ble hoisting of the pennon styled “sacri- 
fice” by ordinary women, doubtless 
because they know how much they are 
certain to lose, while a woman who has 
everything to gain knows that the fes- 
tival will be her day of triumph. 

Diane’s words had been vague as a 
promise, sweet as hope, and binding, 
nevertheless, as a pledge. Let it be 
admitted at once, the only women who 
can rise thus high are illustrious and 
supreme deceivers like Diane; they are 
queens still when other women find a 
lord and master. By this time d’Arthez 
had learned to measure the distance 
that separates these few from the many. 
The Princess was always beautiful, never 
wanting to herself. Perhaps the secret 
hes in the art with which a great lady 
can lay veil after veil aside, till in this 
position she stands like an antique 
statue. To retain a single shred would 
be indecent. The bourgeoise alwayz 
tries to clothe herself. 
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Broken to the yoke by tenderness, 
and sustained by the noblest virtues, 
d’Arthez obediently went to Mme. 
d’Espard’s. On him she exerted her most 
charming coquetry. She was very care- 
ful not to mention the Princess’ name; 
she merely asked him to dine with her 
at an early date. 

On that day d’Arthez found a large 
party invited to meet him. The Mar- 
quise had asked Rastignac, Blondet, the 
Marquis d’Ajuda-Pinto, Maxime de 
Trailles, the Marquis d’Esgrignon, the 
two Vandenesses, du Tillet (one of the 
richest bankers in Paris), the Baron de 
Nucingen, Nathan, Lady Dudley, one 
or two of the wiliest attachés from the 
embassy, and the Chevalier d’Espard. 
The Chevalier, be it said, was one of 
the most astute personages in the room, 
and counted for a good half in the 
schemes of his sister-in-law. 

Maxime de Trailles turned to d’Arthez. 

“You see a good deal of the Princesse 
de Cadignan, don’t you?” he asked, with 
a laugh. 

D’Arthez replied with a stiff inclina- 
tion of the head. Maxime de Trailles 
was a bravo of a superior order; he 
feared neither God nor man; he shrank 
from nothing. Women had loved him, 
he had ruined them, and made them 
pledge their diamonds to pay his debts; 
but his shortcomings were covered by 
a brilliant veneer, by charming manners, 
and a diabolical cleverness. Everybody 
feared him, everybody despised him; 
but nobody was bold enough to treat 
him with anything short of extreme 
civility. He could see nothing of all 
this, or possibly he lent himself to the 
general dissimulation. De Marsay had 
helped him to reach the highest eleva- 


tion that he could attain. De Marsay, 
having known Maxime from old, judged 
him capable of fulfilling certain diplo- 
matic functions in the secret service, 
of which Maxime had, in fact, acquitted 
himself to admiration. D’Arthez had 
been mixed up in political affairs for 
some time past; he knew enough of the 
man to fathom his character; and he 
alone, it may be, was sufficiently high- 
minded to say aloud what others thought. 

“It is for her, no tout, dat you neklect 
de Chaimper,” put in the Baron de 
Nucingen. 

“Ah! a man could not set foot in 
the house of a more dangerous woman,” 
the Marquis d’Esgrignon exclaimed, 
lowering his voice. “My disgraceful 
marriage is entirely owing to her.” 

“Dangerous?” repeated Mme. d’Es- 
pard. “You must not say such things 
of my best friend. Anything that I 
have ever heard or seen of the Princess 
seemed to me to be prompted by the 
highest motives.” 

“Pray, let the Marquis say his say,” 
said Rastignac. “When a man has been 
thrown by a mettled horse, he will 
pick faults in the animal and sell it.” 

The Marquis d’Esgrignon was nettled 
by the speech. He looked across at 
Daniel d’Arthez. 

“Monsieur is not on such terms with 
the Princess that we may not speak of 
her, I hope?” 

D’Arthez was silent; and d’Esgrignon, 
who did not lack wit, retorted on Ras- 
tignac with an apologetic portrait of 
Mme. de Cadignan. His sketch set the 
table in good-humor; but as d’Arthez 
was absolutely in the dark, he bent over 
to Mme. de Montcornet and asked her 
to explain the joke. 
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“Well, judging by the good opinion 
that you have of the Princess, you are 
an exception; but all the other guests, 
it would seem, have been in her good 
graces.” 

“I can assure you that that view is 
totally false,” returned Daniel. 

“Yet here is M. d’Esgrignon, of a 
noble Perche family, who was utterly 
ruined for her twelve years ago, and 
all but went to the scaffold besides.” 

“I know about it,” said d’Arthez. 
“Mme. de Cadignan rescued M. d’Es- 
grignon from the Assize Court, and this 
is how he shows his gratitude to-day.” 

Mme. de Montcornet stared at d’Ar- 
thez; she looked almost dazed with as- 
tonishment and curiosity. Then she 
glanced at Mme. d’Espard, as who 
should say, “He is bewitched!” 

During this short conversation Mme. 
d’Espard had defended her friend “Shu 
her defense, after the manner of a light- 
ning conductor, had drawn down the 
tempest. When d’Arthez gave his at- 
tention to the general conversation, 
Maxime de Trailles brought out his 
Epigram. 

“In Diane’s case, depravity is not the 
effect but the cause; perhaps her ex- 
quisite naturalness is due to this ; she 
does not try after studied effects ; she 
invents nothing. She brings you out 
the most subtle refinements as the sud- 
den inspiration of the most artless love; 
and you cannot help believing her too.” 

The phrase might have been prepared 
for a man of d’Arthez’s caliber; it came 
out with such effect that it was like 
a conclusion. Nobody said any more 
of the Princess; she semed to be dis- 
posed of. But d’Arthez looked first at 


de Trailles and then at d’Esgrignon, 
with a sarcastic expression. 

“She took a leaf out of a man’s book. 
that has been her greatest mistake,” 
he said. “Like a man, she squanders 
marriage jewels, she sends her lovers 
to the money-lenders, she ruins orphans, 
she devours dowries, she melts down old 
chateaux, she inspires crimes—and _per- 
haps commits them herself—but——” 

Never in their lives had either of the 
two personages addressed heard lan- 
guage so much to the purpose. When 
d’Arthez came to a pause on that but, 
the whole table was dumfounded; the 
spectators sat, fork in hand, looking 
from the intrepid man of letters to the 
Princess’s treacherous enemies. There 
was an awful pause; they waited to see 
what would come next. 

“But,” pursued d’Arthez, with satirical 
flippancy, “Mme. de Cadignan has this 
one advantage over men. If anyone 
risks himself for her, she comes to the 
rescue, and says no ill of any man after- 
wards. Why should not one woman, 
among so many, amuse herself with 
men, aS men play with women? Why 
should not the fair sex take a turn at 
that game from time to time?” 

“Genius is more than a match for 
cleverness,” said Blondet, addressing 
Nathan. 

And, indeed, d’Arthez’s avalanche of 
epigrams was like a reply from a bat- 
tery to a discharge of musketry. They 
hastened to change the subject. Neither 
the Comte de Trailles nor the Marquis 
d’Esgrignon felt disposed to try conclu- 
sions with d’Arthez. When coffee was 
served, Blondet and Nathan went over 
to him with an alacrity which no one 
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cared to imitate, so difficult was it to 
reconcile admiration of his behavior 
with the fear of making two powerful 
enemies. 

“We knew before to-day that your 
character is as great as your talent,” 
said Blondet. “You bore yourself just 
now not like a man, but rather as a 
god. Not to be carried away by one’s 
feelings or imagination, not to blunder 
into taking up arms in the defense of 
the woman one loves (as people ex- 
pected you to do), a blunder which 
would have meant a triumph for these 
pecple, for they are consumed with jeal- 
ousy of celebrated men of letters—ah! 
permit me to say that this is the su- 
preme height of statecraft in private 
life.” 

“You are a statesman,” added Nathan. 
“Tt is as clever as it is difficult to avenge 
a woman without defending her.” 

“The Princess is one of the heroines 
of the Legitimist party,” d’Arthez re- 
turned coolly; “surely it is the duty of 
every gentleman to champion her on 
those grounds? Her services to the 
cause would excuse the most reckless 
life.” 

“He will not show his hand,” said 
Nathan to Blondet. 

“Just as if the Princess were worth 
the trouble,” added Rastignac, as he 
joined the group. 


D’Arthez went to the Princess. She 
was waiting for him in an agony of 
anxiety. She had authorized an experi- 
ment which might prove fatal. For the 
first time in her life she suffered at 
heart, and a perspiration broke out over 
her. Others would tell d’Arthez the 
truth, she had told him lies; if he should 


believe the truth, she did not know 
what she should do; for a character 
so noble, a man so complete, a soul 
so pure, a conscience so ingenuous, had 
never passed through her hands before. 
It was because she longed to know a 
true love that she had woven such a 
tissue of cruel lies. She felt that poig- 
nant love in her heart, she loved 
d’Arthez, and she was condemned to 
deceive him, for him she must alwaya 
be the sublime actress who had played 
this comedy for his benefit. She heard 
d’Arthez’s step in the dining-room with 
a great agitation; a shock quivered 
through the very springs of existence. 
Then she knew that her happiness was 
at stake; she had never felt such emo- 
tion before, yet hers had been a most 
adventurous life for a woman of her 
rank. With eyes gazing into space, she 
saw d’Arthez in one complete vision, 
saw through the outward form into his 
inmost soul. Suspicion had not so much 
as brushed him with her bat’s wing! 
The reaction set in after the terrible 
throes of fear, and joy almost overcame 
Diane; for every creature is stronger 
to bear pain than to stand the extreme 
of happiness. 

“Daniel!” she cried, rising to her feet 
and holding out her arms, “I have been 
slandered, and you have avenged me.” 

Daniel was utterly astounded by the 
words, for the roots of them lay far 
down out of his sight. He felt two 
beautiful hands clasp his face, and the 
Princess kissed him reverently on the 
forehead. 

“How did you know?——” 

“Oh, illustrious simpleton! do you not 
see that I love you madly?” 

From that day there was no more 
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question of the Princesse de Cadignan 
or of d’Arthez. The Princess has since 
inherited some property from _ her 
mother; she spends her summers with 
the great man of letters in a villa at 
Geneva, returning to Paris for a few 
snonths during the winter. D’Arthez 


only shows himself at the Chamber. 
What is still more significant, he very 
rarely publishes anything. 

Is this the catastrophe of the story? 
Yes, for those that can understand, but 
not for people who must have every- 
thing told. 


The Imaginary Mistress 


Dedicated to the Comtesse Clara Maffer 


In THE month of September 1835, one 
of the richest heiresses of the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain, Mlle. du Rouvre, the 
only child of the Marquis du Rouvre, 
married Count Adam Mitgislas Lagin- 
ski, a young Polish exile. 

I allow myself to spell the names as 
they are pronounced, to spare the reader 
the sight of the fortifications of con- 
sonants by which, in the Slav languages, 
the vowels are protected, no doubt to 
secure them against loss, seeing how few 
they are. 

The Marquis du Rouvre had dissi- 
pated almost the whole of one of the 
finest fortunes of the nobility, to which 
he had formerly owed his alliance with a 
Mlle. de Ronquerolles. Hence Clémen- 
tine had for her uncle, on her mother’s 
side, the Marquis de Ronquerolles, and 
for her aunt Mme. de Sérizy. On her 
father’s side she possessed another uncle 
in the eccentric person of the Chevalier 
du Rouvre, the younger son of the 
house, an old bachelor who had grown 
rich by speculations in land and houses. 

The Marquis de Ronquerolles was so 
unhappy as to lose both his children 
during the visitation of cholera. Mme. 
de Sérizy’s only son, a young officer of 


the highest promise, was killed in Africa 
at the fight by the Macta. In these 
days rich families run the risk of ruin- 
ing their children if they have too many, 
or of becoming extinct if they have but 
one or two, a singular result of the 
Civil Code not foreseen by Napoleon. 
Thus, by accident, and in spite of M. 
du Rouvre’s reckless extravagances for 
Florine, one of the most charming of 
Paris actresses, Clémentine had become 
an heiress. The Marquis de Ronquer- 
olles, one of the most accomplished 
diplomats of the new dynasty, his sister, 
Mme. de Sérizy, and the Chevalier du 
Rouvre agreed that, to rescue their 
fortunes from the Marquis’s clutches, 
they would leave them to their niece, 
to whom they each promised ten thou- 
sand francs a year on her marriage. 

It is quite umneccessary to say that 
the Pole, though a refugee, cost the 
French Government absolutely nothing. 
Count Adam belonged to one of the 
oldest and most illustrious families of 
Poland, connected with most of the 
princely houses of Germany, with the 
Sapiéhas, the Radziwills, the Mniszechs, 
the Rzewuskis, the Czartoryskis, the 
Leszinskis, the Lubomirskis, in short all 
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the great Sarmatian skis. But a knowl- 
edge of heraldry is not a strong point 
in France under Louis Philippe, and 
such nobility could be no recommenda- 
tion to the bourgeoise then in power. 
Besides, when, in 1833, Adam made his 
appearance on the Boulevard des Ital- 
iens, at Frascati’s, at the Jockey Club, 
he led the life of a man who, having 
lost his principal prospects, falls back 
on his vices and his love of pleasure. 
He was taken for a student. 

The Polish nationality, as the result 
of an odious Government reaction, had 
fallen as low as the Republicans had 
tried to think it high. The strange 
struggle of Movement against Resistance 
—two words which thirty years hence 
will be inexplicable—made a farce of 
what ought to have been so worthy: 
the name, that is, of a vanquished na- 
tion to which France gave hospitality, 
for which entertainments were devised, 
for which everyone danced or sang by 
subscription; a nation, in short, which 
at the time when, in 1796, Europe was 
fighting France, had offered her six 
thousand men, and such men! 

Do not conclude from this that I 
mean to represent the Emperor Nicholas 
as being in the wrong as regards Poland, 
or Poland as regards the Emperor 
Nicholas. In the first place, it would 
be a silly thing enough to slip a political 
discussion into a tale which ought to 
interest or toamuse. Besides, Russia and 
Poland were equally right: one for aim- 
ing at unity of Empire, the other for 
desiring to be free again. It may be 
said, in passing, that Poland might have 
conquered Russia by the influence of 
manners instead of beating her with 
weapons; thus imitating the Chinese, 


who at last Chinesified the Tartars, and 
who, it is to be hoped, will do the 
same by the English. Poland ought to 
have polished the Russians; Poniatow- 
ski had tried it in the least temperate 
district of the Empire. But that gentle- 
man was a misunderstood king—all the 
more so because he did not perhaps 
understand himself. 

How was it possible not to hate the 
poor people who were the cause of the 
horrible deceit committed on the occa- 
sion of the review when all Paris was 
eager to rescue Poland? People affected 
to regard the Poles as allies of the Re- 
publican party, forgetting that Poland 
was an aristocratic republic. Thence- 
forth the party of wealth poured ignoble 
contempt on the Pole, who had been 
deified but a few days since. The wind 
of a riot has always blown the Parisians 
round from north to south under every 
form of government. This weathercock 
temper of Paris opinion must be remem- 
bered if we would understand how, in 
1835, the name of Pole was a word of 
ridicule among the race who believe 
themselves to be the wittiest and polit- 
est in the world, and its central lumi- 
nary, in a city which, at this day, wields 
the scepter of art and literature. 

There are, alas! two types of Polish 
refugees—the republican Pole, the son 
of Lelewel, and the noble Pole, of the 
party led by Prince Czartoryski. These 
two kinds of Pole are as fire and water, 
but why blame them? Are not such 
divisions always to be observed among 
refugees whatever nation they belong 
to, and no matter what country they 
go to? They carry their country and 
their hatreds with them. At Brussels 
two French émigrés priests expressed 
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the greatest aversion for each other; 
and when one of them was asked his 
reasons, he replied, pointing to his com- 
panion in misery, “He is a Jansenist!” 
Dante, in his exile, would gladly have 
stabbed any adversary of the Bianchi. 
In this lies the reason of the attacks 
made on the venerable Prince Adam 
Czartoryski by the French radicals, and 
that of the disapproval shown to a sec- 
tion of the Polish emigrants by the 
Cesars of the counter and the Alexan- 
ders by letters patent. 

In 1834, Adam Mitgislas Laginski was 
the butt of Parisian witticisms—‘“He is 
a nice fellow though he is a Pole,” said 
Rastignac—“All the Poles are great 
lords,” said Maxime de Trailles, “but 
this one pays his gambling debts; I begin 
to think that he must bave had: an estate.” 

And without offense to the exiles, it 
may be remarked that the levity, the 
recklessness, the fluidity of the Sarma- 
tian character justified the celumnies 
of the Parisians, who, indeed, in similar 
circumstances, would be exactly like the 
Poles. The French aristocracy, so ad- 
mirably supported by the Polish aristoc- 
racy during the Revolution, certainly 
made no equivalent return to those who 
were forced to emigrate in 1832. We 
must have the melancholy courage to say 
that, in this, the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main remains Poland’s debtor. 

Was Count Adam rich, was he poor, 
was he an adventurer? The problem 
long remained unsolved. Diplomatic 
circles, faithful to their instructions, imi- 
tated the silence observed by the Em- 
peror Nicholas, who at that time count- 
ed every Polish émigré as dead. The 
Tuileries, and most of those who took 
their cue from thence, gave an odious 


proof of this characteristic policy digni- 
fied by the name of prudence. A Rus-« 
sian prince, with whom they had smoked 
many cigars at the time of the emigra- 
tion, was ignored because, as it seemed, 
he had fallen into disgrace with the 
Emperor Nicholas. 

Thus placed between the prudence of 
the Court and that of diplomatic circles, 
Poles of good family lived in the Bibli- 
cal solitude of Super fumina Babylonis, 
or frequented certain drawing-rooms 
which served as neutral territory for 
every variety of opinion. In a city 
of pleasure like Paris, where amuse- 
ment is to be had in every rank, Polish 
recklessness found twice as many pre- 
texts as it needed for leading a dissi- 
pated bachelor life. Besides, it must 
be said, Adam had against him at first 
both his appearance and his manners. 

There are two types of Pole, as there 
are two types of Englishwoman. When 
an Englishwoman is not a beauty, she 
is horribly ugly—and Count Adam be- 
longs to the second category. His face 
is small, somewhat sour, and looks as 
if it had been squeezed in a vice. His 
short nose, fair hair, red mustache and 
beard give him the expression of a goat; 
all the more so because he is short and 
thin, and his eyes, tinged with dingy 
yellow, startle you by the oblique leer 
which Virgil’s line has made famous. 
How is it that, in spite of such un- 
favorable conditions, he has such ex- 
quisite manners and style? The solu- 
tion of this mystery is given by his 
dress, that of a finished dandy, and by 
the education he owes to his mother, a 
Radziwill. If his courage carries him 
to the point of rashness, his mind is 
not above the current and trivial pleas 
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antries of Paris conversation; still, he 
does not often find a young fellow who 
is his superior among men of fashion. 
These young men nowadays talk far too 
much of horses, income taxes, and depu- 
ties, for French conversation to be what 
it once was. Wit needs leisure, and 
certain inequalities of position. Con- 
versation is better perhaps at Peters- 
burg and at Vienna than it is in Paris. 
Equals need no subtleties; they tell 
each other everything straight out, just 
as it is. Hence the ironical laughers of 
Paris could scarcely discern a man of 
family in a light-hearted student, as he 
seemed, who in talking passed carelessly 
from one subject to another, who pur- 
sued amusement with all the more frenzy 
because he had just escaped from great 
perils, and who, having left the country 
where his family was known, thought 
himself at hberty to lead an irrespon- 
sible life without risking a loss of con- 
sideration. 

One fine day in 1834, Adam bought 
a large house in the Rue de la Pépiniére. 
Six months later it was on as handsome 
a footing as the richest houses in Paris. 
Just at the time when Laginski was be- 
ginning to be taken seriously, he saw 
Clémentine at the Italian opera, and 
fell in love with her. A year later he 
married her. Mme. d’Espard’s circle 
set the fashion of approval. Mothers 
of families then learned, too late, that 
ever since the year 900 the Laginskis 
had ranked with the most illustrious 
families of the North. By a stroke of 
prudence, most unlike a Pole, the young 
Count’s mother had, at the beginning 
of the rebellion, mortgaged her estates 
for an immense sum advanced by two 
Jewish houses, and invested in the French 


funds. Count Adam Laginski had an 
income of more than eighty thousand 
francs. This put an end to the astonish- 
ment expressed in some drawing-rooms 
at the rashness of Mme. de Sérizy, of 
old de Ronquerolles, and of the Cheva- 
lier du Rouvre in yielding to their 
niece’s mad _ passion. 

As usual, the world rushed from one 
extreme to the other. During the win- 
ter of 1836, Count Adam became the 
fashion, and Clémentine Laginski one 
of the queens of Paris. Mme. de Lagin- 
ski, at the present time, is one of the 
charming group of young married women 
among whom shines Mmes. de Lestor- 
ade, de Portenduére, Marie de Van- 
denesse, du Guénic, and de Maufrig- 
neuse, the very flower of Paris society, 
who live high above the pervenus, bour- 
geois, and wirepullers of recent politics. 

This preamble was needful to define 
the sphere in which was carried through 
one of those sublime efforts less rare 
than the detractors of the present time 
imagine,—pearls hidden in rough shells, 
and lost in the depths of that abyss, 
that ocean, that never-resting tide called 
the World—the Age—Paris, London, or 
Petersburg—whichever you will. 

If ever the truth that architecture 
is the expression of the manners of a 
race was fully demonstrated, is it not 
since the revolution of 1830, under the 
reign of the House of Orleans? Great 
fortunes have shrunk in France, and 
the majestic mansions of our fathers 
are constantly being demolished and 
replaced by a sort of tenement houses, 
in which a peer of France of July dwells 
on the third floor, over some newly- 
enriched empiric. Styles are mingled 
in confusion. As there is no longer any 
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Court, any nobility to set a “tone,” no 
harmony is to be seen in the productions 
of art. On the other hand, architecture 
has never found more economical tricks 
for imitating what is genuine and thor- 
ough, never displayed more ingenuity 
and resource in arrangement. Ask an 
artist to deal with a strip of the garden 
of an old “hdtel” now destroyed, and 
he will build you a little Louvre crushed 
under its ornamentation; he will give 
you a courtyard, stables, and, if you 
insist, a garden; inside he contrives 
such a number of little rooms and corri- 
dors, and cheats the eye so effectually, 
that you fancy yourself comfortable; 
in fact, there are so many bedrooms 
that a ducal retinue can live and move 
in what was only the bake-house of a 
president of a law court. 

The Comtesse Laginski’s house is 
ome of these modern structures, with 
a courtyard in front and a garden be- 
hind. To the right of the courtyard 
are the servants’ quarters, balanced on 
the left by the stables and coach-houses. 
The porter’s lodge stands between two 
handsome gates. The chief luxury of 
this house consists in a delightful con- 
servatory at the end of a boudoir on 
the ground floor, where all the beautiful 
reception-rooms are. It was a philan- 
thropist driven out of England who 
built this architectural gem, constructed 
the conservatory, planned the garden, 
varnished the door, paved the out- 
buildings with brick, filled the windows 
with green glass, and realized a vision 
like that—in due proportion—of George 
IV. at Brighton. The inventive, in- 
dustrious, and ready Paris artisan had 
carved his doors and window frames; 
bis ceilings were imitated from those 
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of the Middle Ages or of Venetian 
palaces, and there was a lavish outlay 
of marble slabs in external paneling. 
Steinbock and Francois Souchet had 
carved the cornices of the doors and 
chimney shelves; Schinner had painted 
the ceilings with the brush of a master. 
The wonders of the stairs—marble as 
white as a woman’s arm—defied those 
of the Hétel Rotschild. 

In consequence of the disturbances, 
the price of this folly was not more 
than eleven hundred thousand francs. 
For an Englishman this was giving it 
away. All this splendor, called princely 
by people who do not know what a 
real prince is, stood in the garden of a 
contractor—a Creesus of the Revolu- 
tion, who had died at Brussels a bank- 
rupt after a sudden convulsion of the 
Bourse. The Englishman died at Paris— 
died of Paris—for to many people 
Paris is a disease; sometimes it is sev- 
eral diseases. His widow, a Methodist, 
had a perfect horror of the nabob’s 
little house—this philanthropist had 
been a dealer in opium. The virtuous 
widow ordered that the scandalous prop- 
erty should be sold just at the time 
when the disturbances made peace 
doubtful on any terms. Count Adam 
took advantage of the opportunity; and 
you shall be told how it happened, for 
nothing could be less consonant with 
his lordly habits. 

Behind this house, built of stone 
fretted like a melon, spreads the green 
velvet of an English lawn, shaded at 
the further end by an elegant clump 
of exotic trees, among which rises a 
Chinese pavilion with its mute bells 
and pendent gilt eggs. The greenhouse 
and its fantastic decorations screen the 
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outer wall on the south side. The 
other wall, opposite the greenhouse, is 
hung with creepers grown in arcades 


over poles and _ cross-beams painted 
green. This meadow, this realm of 
lowers, these graveled paths, this 


imimie forest, these aérial trellises cover 
an area of about twenty-five square 
perches, of which the present value 
would be four hundred thousand franes, 
as much as a real forest. In the heart 
of this silence won from Paris, birds 
ving; there are blackbirds, nightingales, 
pullfinches, chaffinches, and numbers of 
sparrows. The conservatory is a vast 
dowerbed, where the air is loaded with 
perfume, and where you may walk in 
winter as though summer was blazing 
with all its fires. The means by which 
an atmosphere is produced at will of 
the tropics, China or Italy, are ingen- 
iously concealed from view. The pipes 
in which the boiling water circulates— 
the steam, hot air, what not—are cov- 
ered with soil, and look like garlands 
of growing flowers. 

The boudoir is spacious. On a small 
plot of ground the miracle wrought by 
the Paris fairy called Architecture is to 
produce everything on a large scale. 
The young Countess’s boudoir was the 
pride of the artist to whom Count 
Adam intrusted the task of redecorating 
the house. To sin there would be im- 
possible, there are too many pretty 
trifles. Love would not know where to 
alight amid work-tables of Chinese 
carving, where the eye can find thou- 
sands of droll little figures wrought in 
the ivory—the outcome of the toil of 
two families of Chinese artists; vases 
of burnt topaz mounted on filigree 
stands; mosaics that invite to theft; 


Dutch pictures, such as Schinner now 
paints again; angels imagined as Stein- 
bock conceives of them (but does not 
always work them out himself); stat- 
uettes executed by geniuses pursued by 
creditors (the true interpretation of the 
Arab myths); sublime first sketches by 
our greatest artists; fronts of carved 
chests let into the wainscot, and alter- 
nating with the inventions of Indian 
embroidery; gold-colored curtains 
draped over the doors from an ars 
chitrave of black oak wrought with the 
swarming figures of a hunting scene; 
chairs and tables worthy of Mme. de 
Pompadour; a Persian carpet, and so 
forth. And finally, as a crowning touch, 
all this splendor, seen under a softened 
light filtering in through lace curtains, 
looks all the more beautiful. On a 
marble slab, among some antiques. & 
lady’s whip, with a handle carved by 
Mlle. de Fauveau, shows that the 
Countess is fond of riding. 

Such is a boudoir in 1837, a display 
of property to divert the eye, as though 
ennui threatened to invade the most 
restless and unresting society in the 
world. Why is there nothing individual, 
intimate, nothing to invite reverie and 
repose ?—Why ?—Because no one is sure 
of the morrow, and everyone enjoys life 
as a prodigal spends a life-interest. 

One morning Clémentine affected a 
meditative air, as she lounged on one 
of those deep siesta chairs from which 
we cannot bear to rise, so cleverly has 
the upholsterer who invented them con- 
trived to fit them to the curves of 
laziness and the comfort of the Dolce far 
niente. The doors to the conservatory 
were open, admitting the scent of vege- 
tation and the perfumes of the tronics, 
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The young wife watched Adam, who 
was smoking an elegant narghileh, the 
nnly form of pipe she allowed in this 
room. Over the other door, curtains, 
caught back by handsome ropes, showed 
two magnificent rooms beyond: one in 
white and gold, resembling that of the 
Hotel Forbin-Janson; the other in the 
taste of the Renaissance. The dining- 
room, unrivaled in Paris by any but that 
of the Baron de Nucingen, is at the end 
of a corridor, with a ceiling and walls 
decorated in a medieval style. This 
eorridor is reached, on the courtyard 
front, through a large anteroom, through 
whose glass door the splendor of the 
stairs is seen. 

The Count and Countess had just 
breakfasted; the sky was a sheet of 
blue without a cloud; the month of 
April was drawing to a close. The house- 
hold had already known two years of 
happiness, and now, only two days 
since, Clémentine had discovered in her 
home something resembling a secret, a 
mystery. A Pole, let it be repeated to 
his honor, is generally weak in the pres- 
ence of a woman; he is so full of tender- 
ness that, in Poland, he becomes her 
inferior; and though Polish women are 
admirable creatures, a Pole is even more 
quickly rauted by a Parisienne. Hence, 
Count Adam, pressed hard with ques- 
tions, had not enough artless cunning 
to sell his secret dear to his wife. With 
a@ woman there is always something to 
be got for a secret; and she likes you 
the better for it, as a rogue respects 
an honest man whom he has failed to 
take in. The Count, more ready with 
his sword than with his tongue, only 
stipulated that he should not be re- 


quired to answer till he had finished 
his narghileh full of tombaki. 

“When we were traveling,” said she, 
“you replied to every difficulty by say- 
ing, ‘Paz will see to that!’ You never 
wrote to anybody but Paz. On my 
return, everyone refers me to the 
Captain. I want to go out—The Cap- 
tain! Is there a bill to be paid?— 
The Captain. If my horse’s pace is 
rough, they will speak to Captain Paz 
In short, here I feel as if it were a game 
of dominoes; everywhere Paz! I hear 
no one talked of but Paz, but I can 
never see Paz. What is Paz? Let our 
Paz be brought to see me.” 

“Then is not everything as it ought 
to be?” said the Count, relinquishing 
the mouthpiece of his narghileh. 

“Everything is so quite what it ought 
to be that if we had two hundred thou- 
sand frances a year we should be ruined - 
by living in the way we do with a 
hundred and ten thousand,” said she. 
She pulled the bell-handle embroidered 
in tentstitch, a marvel of skill. A man- 
servant dressed like a minister at once 
appeared. 

“Tell M. le Capitaine Paz that I wish 
to speak to him,” said she. 

“Tf you fancy you will find anything 
out in that way——,” said Count Adam 
with a smile. ; 

It may be useful to say that Adam 
and Clémentine, married in December 
1835, after spending the winter in Paris, 
had during 1836 traveled in Italy, 
Switzerland, and Germany. They re- 
turned home in November, and during 
the winter just past the Countess had 
for the first time received her friends, 
and then had discovered the existence— 
the almost speechless and unacknowl- 
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edged, but most useful present—of a 
factotum whose person seemed to be 
invisible—this Captain Paz or Pace. 

“M. le Capitaine Paz begs Mme. la 
Comtesse to excuse him; he is round at 
the stables, and in a dress which does 
not allow of his coming at this minute. 
But as soon as he is dressed Count Paz 
will come,” said the man-servant. 

“Why, what was he doing?” 

“He was showing Constantine how to 
groom the Countess’s horse; the man 
did not do it to his mind,” replied the 
servant. 

The Countess looked at the man; he 
was quite serious, and took good care 
not to imply by a smile the comment 
which inferiors so often allow themselves 
on a superior who seems to have de- 
ascended to their level. 

“Ah, he was brushing down Cora?” 

“You are not riding out this morning, 
madame?” said the servant; but he got 
no answer, and went. 

‘Ts he a Pole?” asked Clémentine of 
her husband, who bowed affirmatively. 

Clémentine lay silent, examining 
Adam. Her feet, almost at full length 
on a cushion, her head in the attitude 
of a bird listening on the edge of its 
mest to the sounds of the grove, she 
would have seemed charming to the 
most blasé of men. Fair and slight, 
her hair curled a I’Anglaise, she looked 
like one of the almost fabulous figures 
in Keepsakes, especially as she was 
wrapped in a morning gown of Persian 
silk, of which the thick folds did not so 
effectually disguise the graces of her 
figure and the slenderness of her waist, 
as that they could not be admired 
through the thick covering of | flowers 
and embroidery. As she crossed the 
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brightly colored stuff over her chest, the 
hollow of her throat remained visible, 
the white skin contrasting in tone with 
the handsome lace trimming over the 
shoulders. Her eyes, fringed with black 
lashes, emphasized the expression of 
curiosity that puckered a pretty mouth. 
On her well-formed brow were traced 
the characteristic curves of the Paris 
woman, willful, light-hearted, well edu- 
cated, but invulnerable to vulgar temp- 
tations. Her hands, almost transparent, 
hung from each arm of her deep chair; 
the taper fingers, curved at the tips, 
showed nails like pink almonds that 
caught the light. 

Adam smiled at his wife’s impatience, 
gazing at her with a look which con- 
jugal satiety had not yet made luke- 
warm. This slim little Countess had 
known how to be mistress in her own 
house, for she scarcely acknowledged 
Adam’s admiration. In the glances she 
stole at him there was perhaps a dawning 
consciousness of the superiority of a 
Parisienne to this spruce, lean, and red- 
haired Pole. 

“Here comes Paz,’ said the Count, 
hearing a step that rang in the corridor. 

The Countess saw a tall, handsome 
man come in, well built, bearing in his 
features the marks of the grief which 
comes of strength and misfortune. Paz 
had dressed hastily in one of those 
tightly fitting coats, fastened by braid 
straps and oval buttons, which used to 
be called polonaises. Thick, black hair, 
but ill-kempt, covered his squarely 
shaped head, and Clémentine could see 
his broad forehead as shiny as a piece 
of marble, for he held his peaked cap 
in his hand. That hand was lke the 
hand of the Hercules carrying the infan< 
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Mercury. Robust health bloomed in a 
face equally divided by a large Roman 
nose, which reminded Clémentine of the 
handsome Trasteverini. A black silk 
stock put a finishing touch of martial 
appearance to this mystery of near six 
feet high, with jet-black eyes as lustrous 
as an Italian’s. The width of his full 
boots, showed that Paz still was faithful 
to the fashions of Poland. Certainly, 
to a romantic woman, there must have 
been something burlesque in the violent 
contrast observable between the Captain 
and the Count, between the little Pole 
with his narrow frame and this fine 
soldier, between the carpet-knight and 
the knight servitor. 

“Good-morning, Adam,” he said to 
the Count with familiarity. 

Then he bowed gracefully, asking 
Clémentine in what way he could serve 
ner. 

“Then you are Laginski’s 
asked the lady. 

“For life and death,” replied Paz, on 
whom the young Count shed his most 
affectionate smile, as he exhaled his 
last fragrant puff of smoke. 

“Well, then, why do you not eat with 
us? Why did you not accompany us to 
Italy and to Switzerland? Why do 
you hide yourself so as to avoid the 
thanks I owe you for the constant serv- 
ices you do us?” said the young Count- 
ess, with a sort of irritation, but with- 
out the slightest feeling. 

In fact, she detected a kind of vol- 
unteer slavery on the part of Paz. At 
that time such an idea was inseparable 
from a certain disdain for a socially 
amphibious creature, a being at once 
secretary and bailiff, neither wholly 
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bailiff nor wholly secretary, some poor 
relation—inconvenient as a friend. 

“The fact is, Countess,” he replied 
with some freedom, “that no thanks are 
owing to me. I am Adam’s friend, and 
I find my pleasure in taking charge 
of his interests.” 

“And is it for your pleasure too that 
you remain standing?” said Count 
Adam. 

Paz sat down in an armchair near the 
doorway. 

“T remember having seen you on the 
occasion of our marriage, and sometimes 
in the courtyard,” said the lady; “but 
why do you, a friend of Adam’s, place 
yourself in a position of inferiority?” 

“The opinion of the Paris world is to 
me a matter of indifference,” said he. 
“T live for myself, or, if you choose, 
for you two.” 

“But the opinion of the world as re- 
gards my husband’s friend cannot be 
a matter of indifference to me——” 

“Oh, madame, the world is easily satis- 
fied by one word: Eccentric—say that.” 

After a short pause he asked, “Do you 
propose going out?” 

“Will you come to the Bois?” said 
the Countess. 

“With pleasure,” and so saying Paz 
bowed and went out. 

“What a good soul! 
as a child,” said Adam. 

“Tell me how you became friends,” 
said Clémentine. 

“Paz, my dearest, is of a family as 
old, as noble, and as illustrious as our 
own. At the time of the fall of the 
Pazzi a member of that family escaped 
from Florence into Poland, where he 
settled with some little fortune, and 
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founded the family of the Paz, on which 
the title of Count was conferred. 

“This family, having distinguished 
itself in the days of our royal republic, 
grew rich. The cutting from the tree 
felled in Italy grew with such vigor that 
there are several branches of the house 
of the Counts Paz. It will not, there- 
fore, surprise you to be told that there 
are rich and poor members of the family. 
Our Paz is the son of a poor branch. 
As an orphan, with no fortune but his 
sword, he served under the Grand Duke 
Constantine at the time of our Revolu- 
tion. Carried away by the Polish party, 
he fought like a Pole, like a patriot, 
like a man who has nothing—three rea- 
sons for fighting well. In the last 
skirmish, believing his men were follow- 
ing hin, he rushed on a Russian battery, 
and was taken prisoner. I was there. 
This feat of courage roused my blood. 
‘Let us go and fetch him!’ cried I to 
my horsemen. We charged the battery 
like freebooters, and I rescued Paz, I 
being the seventh. We were twenty 
when we set out, and eight when we 
eame back, including Paz. 

“When Warsaw was betrayed we had 
to think of escaping from the Russians. 
By a singular chance Paz and I found 
ourselves together at the same hour 
and in the same place on the other side 
of the Vistula. I saw the poor Captain 
arrested by some Prussians, who at that 
time had made themselves bloodhounds 
for the Russians. When one has fished 
@ man out of the Styx, one gets attached 
to him. This new danger threatening 
Paz distressed me so much that I 
allowed myself to be taken with him, 
intending to be of service to him. 
Two men can sometimes escape when 


one alone is lost. Thanks to my name 
and some family connection with those 
on whom our fate depended—for we 
were then in the power of the Prus- 
sians—my fight was winked at. I got 
my dear Captain through as a common 
soldier and a servant of my house, and 
we succeeded in reaching Dantzic. We 
stowed ourselves in a Dutch vessel 
sailing for England, where we landed 
two months later. 

“My mother had fallen ill in England, 
and awaited me there; Paz and I 
nursed her till her death, which was 
accelerated by the disasters to our cause 

“We then left Englnd, and I brought 
Paz to France; in such adversities two 
men become brothers. When I found 
myself in Paris with sixty-odd thousand 
francs a year, not to mention the re- 
mains of a sum derived from the sale 
of my mother’s diamonds and the family 
pictures, I wished to secure a living to 
Paz before giving myself up to the dis- 
sipations of Paris life. I had discerned 
some sadness in the Captain’s eyes, 
sometimes even a suppressed tear floated 
there. I had had opportunities of ap- 
preciating his soul, which is thoroughly 
noble, lofty, and generous. Perhaps it 
was painful to him to find himself 
bound by benefits to a man six years 
younger than himself without being able 
to repay him. J, careless and light- 
hearted as a boy, might ruin myself 
at play, or let myself be ensnared by 
some woman; Paz and I might some 
day be sundered. Though I promised 
myself that I would always provide for 
all his needs, I foresaw many chances 
of forgetting, or being unable to pay 
Paz an allowance. In short, my angel, 
I wished to spare him the discomfort, 
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the humiliation, the shame of having 
to ask me for money, or of seeking in 
vain for his comrade in some day of 
necessity. Dunque, one morning after 
breakfast, with our feet on the fire-dogs, 
each smoking his pipe, after many 
blushes, and with many precautions, till 
I saw he was looking at me quite anx- 
iously, I held out to him a bond to 
bearer producing two thousand four 
hundred francs interest yearly——” 
Clémentine rose, seated herself on 
Adam’s knees, and putting her arm 
round his neck, kissed him on the brow, 
saying: 
“Dear heart, how noble I think you! 
And what did Paz say?” 
“Thaddeus?” said the Count. 
turned pale and said nothing.” 
“Thaddeus—is that his name?” 
“Yes—Thaddeus folded up the paper 
and returned it to me, saying, ‘I thought, 
Adam, that we were as one in life and 
death, and that we should never part; 
do you wish to see no more of me?’— 
‘Oh,’ said I, ‘is that the way you take 
it? Well, then, say no more about it. 
If I am ruined, you will be ruined’— 
Said he, ‘You are not rich enough to 
live as a Laginski should; and do you 
not need a friend to take care of your 
concerns, who will be father and 
brother to you, and a trusted confidant?’ 
My dear girl, Paz, as he uttered the 
words, spoke with a calmness of tone 
and look which covered a motherly feel- 
ing, but which betrayed the gratitude of 
an Arab, the devotion of a dog, and the 
friendship of a savage, always ready 
and always unassuming. On my honor! 
I took him in our Polish fashion, laying 
my hand on his shoulder, and I kissed 
him on the lips. ‘For life and death, 
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then,’ said I. ‘All I have is yours, da 
just as you will’ 

“It was he who found me this house 
for almost nothing. He sold my shares 
when they were high, and bought when 
they were low, and we purchased this 
hovel out of the difference. He is a 
connoisseur in horses, and deals in them 
so well that my stable has cost me very 
little, and yet I have the finest beasts 
and the prettiest turn-out in Paris, 
Our servants, old Polish soldiers whom 
he found, would pass through the fire 
for us. While I seem to be ruining 
myself, Paz keeps my house with such 
perfect order and economy that he has 
even made good some losses at play, 
the follies of a young man. My Thad- 
deus is as cunning as two Genoese, ag 
keen for profit as a Polish Jew, as 
cautious as a good housekeeper. I 
have never been able to persuade him 
to live as I did when I was a bachelor. 
Sometimes it has needed the gentle 
violence of friendship to induce him to 
come to the play when I was going 
alone, or to one of the dinners I was 
giving at an eating-house to a party 
of congenial companions. He does not 
like the life of drawing-rooms.” 

“Then what does he like?” 
Clémentine. 

“He loves Poland, and weeps over her. 
His only extravagance has been money 
sent, more in my name than in his own, 
to some of our poor exiles.” 

“Dear, how fond I shall be of that 
good fellow,” said the Countess. “He 
seems to me as simple as everything 
that is truly great.” 

“All the pretty things you see here,” 
said Adam, praising his friend, with the 
most generous security, “have been found 
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by Paz; he has bought them at sales, or 
by some chance. Oh! he is keener at a 
bargain than a trader. If you see him 
rubbing his hands in the courtyard, it 
is because he has exchanged a good horse 
for a better. He lives in me; his delight 
is to see me well dressed in a dazzlingly 
smart carriage. He performs all the 
duties he imposes on himself without 
fuss or display. One night I had lost 
twenty thousand francs at whist. ‘What 
will Paz say?’ thought I to myself as I 
reached home. Paz gave me the sum, 
not without a sigh; but he did not blame 
me even by a look. This sigh checked 
me more than all the remonstrances of 
uncles, wives, or mothers in similar cir- 
cumstances. ‘You regret the money?’ I 
asked him.—Oh, not for you, nor for 
myself; no, I was only thinking that 
twenty poor relations of mine could 
have lived on it for a year.’ 

“The family of Paz, you understand, 
is quite equal to that of Laginski, and 
I have never regarded my dear Paz as 
an inferior. I have tried to be as mag- 
nanimous in my degree as he in his. I 
never go out or come in without going 
to Paz, as if he were my father. My 
fortune is his. In short, Thaddeus 
knows that at this day I would rush into 
danger to rescue him, as I have done 
twice before.” 

“That is not a small thing to say, my 
dear,” remarked the Countess. ‘“Devo- 
tion is a lightning-flash. Men devote 
jhemselves in war, but they no longer 
devote themselves in Paris.” 

“Well, then,” said Adam, “for Paz I 
am always in war. Our two natures 
have preserved their asperities and their 
faults, but the mutual intimacy of our 
souls has tightened the bonds, already 
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so close, of our friendship. A man may 
save his comrade’s life, and kill him 
afterwards if he finds him a bad com- 
panion; but we have gone through what 
makes friendship indissoluble. There is 
between us that constant exchange of 
pleasing impressions on both sides which 
makes friendship, from that point of 
view, a richer joy, perhaps, than love.” 

A pretty little hand shut the Count’s 
mouth so suddenly that the movement 
was almost a blow. 

“Yes, indeed, my darling,” said he. 
“Friendship knows nothing of the bank- 
ruptey of sentiment, the insolvency of 
pleasures. Love, after giving more than 
it has, ends by giving less than it re- 
ceives?” 

“On both sides alike then,” said Clé- 
mentine, smiling. 

“Yes,” said Adam. “While friendship 
can but increase. You need not pout. 
We, my angel, are as much friends as 
lovers; we, at least, I hope, have com- 
bined the two feelings in our happy 
marriage.” 

“T will explain to you what has made 
you two such good friends,” said Clé- 
mentine. “The difference in your lives 
arises from a difference in your tastes, 
and not from compulsory choice; from 
preference, and not from the necessity 
of position. So far as a man can be 
judged from a glimpse, and from what 
you tell me, in this instance the subaltern 
may at times be the superior.” 

“Oh! Paz is really my superior,” re- 
plied Adam simply. “I have no advan- 
tage over him but that of luck.” 

His wife kissed him for this generous 
avowal. 

“The perfect skill with which he con- 
ceals the loftiness of his soul is an im- 
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mense superiority,” the Count went on. 
“T say to him, ‘You are a fly fellow; you 
have vast domains in your mind to 
which you retire.’ He has a right to the 
title of Count Paz; in Paris he will only 
be called Cantain.” 

“In short, a Florentine of the Middle 
Ages has resuscitated after three cen- 
turies,” said the Countess. “There is 
something of Dante in him, and some- 
thing of Michael Angelo.” 

“Indeed, you are right; he is at heart 
a poet,” replied Adam. 

“And so I am married to two Poles,” 
said the young Countess, with a gesture 
resembling that of a genius on the 
stage. 

“Darling child!” said Adam, clasping 
Clémentine to him, “you would have 
distressed me very much if you had not 
liked my friend. We were both afraid 
of that, though he was delighted at my 
marrying. You will make him very 
happy by telling him that you love him 
—oh! as an old friend.” 

“Then I will go to dress; it is fine, we 
will all three go out,” said Clémentine, 
tinging for her maid. 

Paz led such an underground life that 
all the fashion of Paris wondered who it 
was that accompanied Clémentine La- 
ginski when they saw her driving to 
the Bois and back between him and her 
husband. During the drive Clémentine 
had insisted that Thaddeus was to dine 
with her. This whim of a despotic sov- 
ereign compelled the Captain to make 
an unwonted toilet. On returning from 
her drive Clémentine dressed with some 
toquettish care, in such a way as to 
produce an effect even on Adam as she 
entered the room where the two friends 
were awaiting hez. 
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“Count Paz,” said she, “we will go to 
the opera together.” 

It was said in the tone which from a 
woman conveys, “If you refuse, we shall 
quarrel.” 

“With pleasure, madame,” replied the 
Captain. “But as I have not a Count’s 
fortune, call me Captain.” 

“Well, then, Captain, give me your 
arm,” said she, taking it and leading him 
into the dining-room with a suggestion 
of the caressing familiarity which en- 
raptures a lover. 

The Countess placed the Captain next 
her, and he sat like a poor sub-lieutenant 
dining with a wealthy general. Paz left 
it to Clémentine to talk, listening to her 
with all the air of deference to a 
superior, contradicting her in nothing, 
and waiting for a positive question be- 
fore making any reply. In short, to the 
Countess he seemed almost stupid, and 
her graces all fell flat before this icy 
gravity and diplomatic dignity. In vain 
did Adam try to rouse him by saying: 
“Come, cheer up, Captain. It might be 
supposed that you were not at home. 
You must have laid a bet that you 
would disconcert Clémentine?” Thad- 
deus remained heavy and half-asleep. 

When the three were alone at dessert 
the Captain explained that his life was 
planned diametrically unlike that of 
other people; he went to bed at eight 
o’clock, and rose at daybreak; and he 
thus excused himself, saying he was very 
sleepy. 

“My intention in taking you to the 
opera was only to amuse you, Captain; 
but do just as you please,” said Clém- 
entine, a little nettled. 

“T will go,” said Paz. 

“Duprez is singing in William Tell,” 
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said Adam. 
Varitétés?” 

The Captain smiled and rang the bell; 
the man-servant appeared. “Tell Con- 
stantine,” said Paz, “to take out the 
large carriage instead of the coup6—We 
cannot sit comfortably in it,” he added, 
turning to the Count. 

“A Frenchman would not have thought 
of that,’ said Clémentine, smiling. 

“Ah, but we are Florentines trans- 
planted to the North!” replied Thad- 
deus, with a meaning and an expression 
which showed that his dullness at dinner 
had been assumed. 

But by a very conceivable want of 
judgment, there was too great a contrast 
between the involuntary self-betrayal of 
this speech and the Captain’s attitude 
during dinner. Clémentine examined 
him with one of those keen flashes by 
which a woman reveals at once her sur- 
prise and her observancy. Thus, during 
the few minutes while they were taking 
their coffee in the drawing-room, silence 
reigned—an uncomfortable silence for 
Adam, who could not divine its cause. 
Clémentine no longer disturbed Thad- 
deus. The Captain, for his part, retired 
again into military rigidity, and came 
out of it no more, either on the way, or 
in the box, where he affected to be 
asleep. 

“You see, madame, that I am very 
dull company,” said he, during the ballet 
in the last act of William Tell. “Was 
I not right to ‘stick to my last,’ as the 
proverb says?” 

“On my word, my dear Captain, you 
are neither a coxcomb nor a chatterbox; 
you are perhaps a Pole.” 

“Leave me then to watch over your 
pleasures,” he replied, “to take care of 
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your fortune and your house; that is all 
I am good for.” 

“Tartufe! begone!” cried Adam, smil- 
ing. “My dear, he is full of heart, well 
informed—he could, if he chose, hold his 
own in any drawing-room. Clémentine, 
do not believe what his modesty tells 
you.” 

“Good-night, Countess. I have proved 
my willingness, and now will avail my- 
self of your carriage to go to bed ait 
once. I will send it back for you.” 

Clémentine bowed slightly, and le? 
him go without replying. 

“What a bear!” said she to the Count, 
“You are much, much nicer.” 

Adam pressed his wife’s hand unseen. 

“Poor, dear Thaddeus, he has en- 
deavored to be a foil when many men 
would have tried to seem more attractive 
than I.” 

“Oh!” said she, “I am not sure that 
was not intentional; his behavior would 
have mystified an ordinary woman.” 

Half an hour later, while Boleslas, the 
groom, was calling “Gate,” and the 
coachman, having turned the carriage ta 
drive in, was waiting for the gates to be 
opened, Clémentine said to the Count: 

“Where does the Captain roost?” 

“Up there,” said Adam, pointing to an 
elegantly constructed attic extending or. 
both sides of the gateway with a window 
looking on to the street. “His rooms are 
over the coach-houses.” 

“And who lives in the other half?” 

“No one as yet,” replied Adam. “The 
other little suite, over the stables, will 
do for our children and their tutor.” 

“He is not in bed,” said the Countess, 
seeing a light in the Captain’s room 
when the carriage was under the pillared 
portico—copied from that at the Tui- 
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leries, and taking the place of the ordi- 
Nary zinc awning painted to imitate 
«triped ticking. 

Paz, in his dressing-gown, and pipe in 
hand, was watching Clémentine as she 
disappeared into the hall. The day had 
been a cruel one to him. And this is 
the reason: Thaddeus had felt a fearful 
shock to his heart on the day when, 
Adam having taken him to the opera to 
pronounce his opinion, he first saw Mlle. 
du Rouvre; and again, when he saw her 
in the Maire’s office and at Saint- 
Thomas d’Aquin, and recognized in her 
the woman whom a man must love to 
the exclusion of all others—for Don Juan 
himself preferred one among the mille 
e tre! 

Hence Paz had strongly advocated the 
classical bridal tour after the wedding. 
Fairly easy all the time while Clémen- 
tine was absent, his tortures began again 
on the return of the happy couple. And 
this was what he was thinking as he 
inhaled his latakia from a cherry-stem 
pipe, six feet long, a gift from Adam: 
“Only I and God, who will reward me 
for suffering in silence, may ever know 
how I love her! But how can I manage 
to avoid alike her love or her hatred?” 

And he sat thinking, thinking, over 
this problem of the strategy of love. 

It must not be supposed that Thad- 
deus lived bereft of all joy in the midst 
of his pain. The triumphant cunning of 
this day was a source of secret satis- 
faction. Since the Count’s return with 
his wife, day by day he felt ineffable 
happiness in seeing that he was neces- 
sary to the couple, who, but for him, 
would have rushed inevitably into ruin. 
What fortune can hold out against the 
extravagance of Paris life? Clémentine, 
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brought up by a reckless father, knew 
nothing of household management, 
which nowadays the richest women and 
the highest in rank are obliged to under- 
take themselves. Who in these days 
can afford to keep a steward? Adam, 
on his part, as the son of one of the 
great Polish nobles who allowed them- 
selves to be devoured by the Jews, and 
who was incapable of husbanding the 
remains of one of the most enormous 
fortunes in Poland—where fortunes were 
enormous—was not of a temper to re- 
strict either his own fancies or his wife’s 
If he had been alone he would probably 
have ruined himself before his marriage. 
Paz had kept him from gambling on the 
Bourse, and does not that say all? 

Consequently, when he found that, in 
spite of himself, he was in love with 
Clémentine, Paz had not the choice of 
leaving the house and traveling to for- 
get his passion. Gratitude, the clew to 
the mystery of his life, held him to the 
house where he alone could act as ma‘. 
of business to this heedless couple. Their 
long absence made him hope for a 
calmer spirit; but the Countess came 
back more than ever lovely, having ac- 
quired that freedom of thought which 
marriage confers on the Paris woman, 
and displaying all the charms of a young 
wife, with the indefinable something 
which comes of happiness, or of the in- 
dependence allowed her by a man as 
trusting, as chivalrous, and as much in 
love as Adam was. 

The consciousness of being the work- 
ing hub of this magnificent house, the 
sight o” Clémentine stepping out of her 
carriage on her return from a party, or 
setting out in the morning for the Bois 
de Boulogne, a glimpse of her on the 
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boulevards in her pretty carriage, like 
a flower in its nest of leaves, filled poor 
Thaddeus with deep, mysterious ecstasies 
which blossomed at the bottom of his 
heart without the slightest trace appear- 
ing in his features. How, during these 
five months, should the Countess ever 
have seen the Captain? He hid from 
her, concealing the care he took to keep 
out of her way. 

Nothing is so near divine love as a 
hopeless love. Must not a man have 
some depth of soul thus to devote him- 
self in silence and obscurity? This 
depth, where lurks the pride of a father 
—or of God—enshrines the worship of 
love for love’s sake, as power for power’s 
sake was the watchword of the Jesuits; 
a sublime kind of avarice, since it is 
perennially generous, and modeled in- 
deed on the mysterious Being of the 
first principles of the world. Is not their 
resuit Nature? And Nature is an en- 
chantress; she belongs to man, to the 
poet, the painter, the lover; but is not 
the Cause superior to Nature in the 
sight of certain privileged souls, and 
some stupendous thinkers? The Cause 
is God. In that sphere of Causes dwelt 
the spirits of Newton, of Laplace, of 
Kepler, of Descartes, Malebranche, 
Spinoza, Buffon, of the true poets and 
saints of the second century of our era, 
of Saint Theresa of Spain and the sub- 
lime mystics. Every human emotion 
contains some analogy with the frame 
of mind in which the Effect is neglected 
in favor of the Cause, and Thaddeus has 
risen to the height whence all things 
look different. Abandoned to the un- 
speakable joys of creative energy, Thad- 
deus was, in love, what we recognize as 
greatest in the records of genius. 
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“No, she is not altogether deceived,” 
thought he, as he watched the smoke 
curl from his pipe. “She might involve 
me in an irremediable quarrel with Adam 
if she spited me; and if she could flirt 
to torment me, what would become of 
me?” 

The fatuity of this hypothesis was so 
unlike the Captain’s modest nature, and 
his somewhat German shyness, that he 
was vexed with himself for its having 
occurred to him, and went to bed deter- 
mined to await events before taking any 
decisive steps. 

Next morning Clémentine breakfasted 
very well without Thaddeus, and made 
no remark on his disobedience. That 
day, as it happened, was her day for 
being “at home,” and this, with her, de- 
manded a royal display. She did not 
observe the absence of Captain Paz, on 
whom devolved all the arrangements for 
these great occasions. 

“Well and good!” said Paz to him- 
self, as he heard the carriages rumble 
out at two in the morning; “the Countess 
was only prompted by a Parisian’s whim 
or curiosity.” 

So the Captain fell back into his regu- 
lar routine, disturbed for a day by this 
incident. Clémentine, diverted by the 
details of life in Paris, seemed to have 
forgotten Paz. For do you suppose that 
it is a mere trifle to reign over this in- 
constant city? Do you imagine, by any 
chance, that a woman risks nothing but 
her fortune at that absorbing game? 

The winter is to a woman of fashion 
what, of yore, a campaign was to the 
soldiers of the Empire. What a work 
of art—of genius—is a costume or a 
head-dress created to make a sensation! 
A fragile, delicate woman wears her 
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hard and dazzling armor of flowers and 
diamonds, silk and steel, from nine in 
the evening till two or often three in 
the morning. She eats little, to attract 
the eye by her slender shape; she cheats 
the hunger that attacks her during the 
evening with debilitating cups of tea, 
sweet cakes, heating ices, or heavy slices 
of pastry. The stomach must submit to 
the commands of vanity. She awakes 
late, and thus everything is in contra- 
diction to the laws of Nature, and 
Nature is ruthless. 

No sooner is she up than the woman 
of fashion begins to dress for the morn- 
ing, planning her dress for the after- 
noon. Must she not receive and pay 
visits, and go to the Bois on horseback 
or in her carriage? Must she not always 
be practicing the drill of smiles, and 
fatigue her brain in inventing compli- 
ments which shall seem neither stale nor 
studied? And it is not every woman 
who succeeds. And then you are sur- 
prised, when you see a young woman, 
whom the world has welcomed in her 
freshness, faded and blighted at the end 
of three years. Six months spent in the 
country are barely enough to heal the 
wounds inflicted by the winter. We 
hear nothing talked of but dyspepsia and 
strange maladies, unknown to women 
who devote themselves to their house- 
hold. Formerly a woman was sometimes 
seen; now she is perpetually on the 
stage. 

Clémentine had to fight her way; she 
was beginning to be quoted, and amid 
the cares of this struggle between her 
and her rivals there was hardly a place 
for love of her husband! Thaddeus 
might well be forgotten. However, a 
month later, in May, a few days before 
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her departure to stay at Ronquerolles in 
Burgundy, as she was returning from her 
drive she saw Thaddeus in a side alley 
of the Champs-Elysées,—Thaddeus, care- 
fully dressed, and in raptures at seeing 
his Countess so beautiful in her phaeton, 
with champing horses, splendid liveries; 
in short, the dear people he admired so 
much. 

“There is the Captain,” said she to 
Adam. 

“Happy fellow!” said the Count. 
“These are his great treats! There ig 
not a smarter turn-out than ours, and 
he delights in seeing everybody envying 
us our happiness. You have never 
noticed him before, but he is there 
almost every day.” 

“What can he be thinking of?” said 
Clémentine. 

“He is thinking at this moment that 
the winter has cost a great deal, and 
that we shall save a little by staying 
with your old uncle Ronquerolles,” said 
Adam. 

The Countess had the carriage stopped 
in front of Paz, and desired him to take 
the seat by her side in the carriage, 
Thaddeus turned as red as a cherry. 

“T shall poison you,” he said; “I have 
just been smoking cigars.” 

“And does not Adam poison me?” she 
replied quickly. 

“Yes, but he is Adam,” replied the 
Captain. 

“And why should not Thaddeus enjoy 
the same privilege?” said the Countess 
with a smile. 

This heavenly smile had a power 
which was too much for his heroic reso- 
lutions; he gazed at Clémentine with all 
the fire of his soul in his eyes, but 
tempered by the angelic expression of 
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his gratitude—that of a man who lived 
solely by gratitude. The Countess 
folded her arms in her shawl, leaned 
back pensively against the cushions, 
crumpling the feathers of her handsome 
bonnet, and gazed out at the passers-by. 
This flash from a soul so noble, and 
hitherto so resigned, appealed to her 
feelings. What, after all, was Adam’s 
great merit? Was it not natural that 
he should be brave and generous? But 
the Captain!—Thaddeus possessed, or 
seemed to possess, an immense superi- 
ority over Adam. What sinister thoughts 
distressed the Countess when she once 
more observed the contrast between the 
fine, complete physical nature which dis- 
tinguished Thaddeus and the frail con- 
stitution which, in her husband, betrayed 
the inevitable degeneration of aristo- 
cratic families which are so mad as to 
persist in intermarrying! But the Devil 
alone knew these thoughts, for the young 
wife sat with vague meditation in her 
eyes, saying nothing till they reached 
home. 

“You must dine with us, or I shall be 
angry with you for having disobeyed 
me,” said she as she went in. “You are 
Thaddeus to me, as you are to Adam. 
I know the obligations you feel to him, 
but I also know all we owe to you. In 
return for two impulses of generosity 
which are so natural, you are generous 
at all hours and day after day—My 
father is coming to dine with us, as well 
as my uncle Ronquerolles and my aunt 
de Sérizy; dress at once,” she said, 
pressing the hand he offered to help her 
out of the carriage. 

Thaddeus went to his room to dress, 
his heart at once rejoicing and oppressed 
by an agonizing flutter. He came down 
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at the last moment, and all through 
dinner played his part of a soldier fit 
for nothing but to fulfill the duties of 
a steward. But this time Clémentine 
was not his dupe. His look had en- 
lightened her. Ronquerolles, the clever- 
est of ambassadors next to Talleyrand, 
and who served de Marsay so well dur- 
ing his short ministry, was informed by 
his niece of the high merits of Count 
Paz, who had so modestly made himself 
his friend’s steward. 

“And how is it that this is the first 
time I have ever seen Count Paz?” 
asked the Marquis de Ronquerolles. 

“Bh! he is very sly and underhand,” 
replied Clémentine, with a look at Paz 
to desire him to change his demeanor. 

Alas! it must be owned, at the risk of 
making the Captain less interesting to 
the reader, Paz, though superior to his 
friend Adam, was not a man of strong 
temper. He owed his apparent superi- 
ority to his misfortunes. In his days of 
poverty and isolation at Warsaw he had 
read and educated himself, had com- 
pared and thought much; but the crea- 
tive power which makes a great man he 
did not possess—can it ever be acquired? 
Paz was great only through his feelings, 
and there could rise to the sublime; but 
in the sphere of sentiment, being a man 
of action rather than of ideas, he kept 
his thoughts to himself. His thoughts, 
then, did nothing but eat his heart out. 

And what, after all, is an unuttered 
thought? 

At Clémentine’s speech the Marquis 
de Ronquerolles and his sister exchanged 
glances, with a side look at their niece, 
Count Adam, and Paz. It was one of 
those swift dramas which are played only 
in Italy or in Paris. Only in these two 
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parts of the world—excepting at all 
courts—can the eyes say as much. To 
infuse into the eye all the power of the 
soul, to give it the full value of speech 
and throw a poem or a drama into a 
single flash, excessive servitude or exces- 
sive liberty is needed. 

Adam, the Marquis du Rouvre, and 
the Countess did not perceive this flash 
of observation between a past coquette 
and an old diplomatist; but Paz, like a 
faithful dog, understood its forecast. It 
was, you must remember, an affair of 
two seconds. To describe the hurricane 
that ravaged the Captain’s heart would 
be too elaborate for these days. 

“What! The uncle and aunt already 
fancy that she perhaps loves me?” said 
he to himself. “My happiness then de- 
pends only on my own audacity.—And 
Adam! .. .” 

Ideal love and mere desire, both quite 
as potent as friendship and gratitude, 
rent his soul, and for a moment love had 
the upper hand. This poor heroic lover 
longed to have his day! Paz became 
witty; he intended to please, and in 
answer to some question from M. de 
Ronquerolles he sketched in grand out- 
lines the Polish rebellion. Thus, at 
dessert, Paz saw Clémentine hanging on 
his lips, regarding him as a hero, and for- 
getting that Adam, after sacrificing a 
third of his immense fortune, had taken 
the risks of exile. At nine o’clock, hav- 
ing taken coffee, Mme. de Sérizy kissed 
her niece on the forehead and took 
leave, carrying off Count Adam with an 
assertion of authority, and leaving the 
Marquis du Rouvre and M. de Ron- 
querolles, who withdrew ten minutes 
later. Paz and Clémentine were left 
together. 


“I will bid you good-night, madame,” 
said Thaddeus; “you will join them at 
the opera.” 

“No,” replied she. “I do not care for 
dancing, and they are giving an odious 
ballet this evening, The Revolt of the 
Seraglio.” 

There was a moment’s silence. 

“Two years ago Adam would not have 
gone without me,” she went on, without 
looking at Paz. 

“He loves you to distraction——” 
Thaddeus began. 

“Oh! it is because he loves me to dis- 
traction that by to-morrow he will per- 
haps have ceased to love me!” exclaimed 
the Countess. 

“The women of Paris are inexplicable,” 
said Thaddeus. “When they are loved 
to distraction, they want to be loved 
rationally; when they are loved ra- 
tionally, they accuse a man of not know- 
ing how to love.” 

“And they are always right, Thad- 
deus,” she replied with a smile. “I know 
Adam well; I owe him no grudge for it; 
he is fickle, and, above all, a great gen- 
tleman; he will always be pleased to 
have me for his wife, and will never 
thwart me in any of my tastes; but——” 

“What marriage was ever without a 
but?” said Thaddeus gently, trying to 
give the Countess’s thoughts another 
direction. 

The least conceited man would per- 
haps have had the thought which nearly 
drove this lover mad, “If I do not tell 
her that I love her,” said he to himself, 
“T am an idiot!” 

There was silence between these two, 
one of those terrible pauses which seem 
bursting with thoughts. The Countess 
fixed a covert gaze on Paz, and Paz 
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watched her in a mirror. Sitting back 
in his armchair, like a man given up to 
digestion, in the attitude of an old man 
or an indifferent husband, the Captain 
clasped his hands over his stomach, and 
mechanically twirled his thumbs, look- 
ing stupidly at their rapid movement. 

“But say something good about 
Adam!” exclaimed Clémentine. “Tell 
me that he is not fickle, you who know 
him so well.” 

The appeal was sublime. 

“This is the opportunity for raising 
an insurmountable barrier between us,” 
thought the unhappy Paz, devising a 
heroic lie—‘Something good?” he said 
aloud. “I love him too well, you would 
not believe me. JI am incapable of tell- 
mg you any evil of him.... And so 

. madame, I have a hard part to play 
between you two.” 

Clémentine looked down, fixing her 
eyes on his patent-leather shoes. 

“You Northerners have mere physical 
courage, you have no constancy in your 
decisions,” said she in a low tone. 

“What are you going to do alone, 
madame?” replied Paz, with a perfectly 
ingenuous expression. 

“You are not going to keep me com- 
pany?” 

“Forgive me for leaving you.” 

“Why! where are you going?” 

“T am going to the circus; it is the 
first night, in the Champs-Elysées, and 
I must not fail to be there. .. .” 

“Why not?” asked Clémentine, with a 
half-angry flash. 

“Must I lay bare my heart?” he re- 
plied, coloring, “and confide to you what 
I conceal from my dear Adam, who 
believes that I love Poland alone?” 
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“What! our dear, noble Captain has 4 
secret?” 

“A disgrace which you will understand, 
and for which you can comfort me.” 

“A disgrace!—you? .. .” 

“Yes, I—Count Paz, am madly in love 
with a girl who was touring round 
France with the Bouthor family, people 
who have a circus after the pattern of 
Franconi’s, but who only perform at 
fairs! I got her an engagement from the 
manager of the Cirque-Olympique.” 


“Ts she handsome?” asked the 
Countess. 
“In my eyes,” he replied sadly. 


“Malaga, that is her name to the public, 
is strong, nimble, and supple. Why do 
I prefer her to every other woman in 
the world?—Indeed, I cannot tell you. 
When I see her with her black hair tied 
back with blue ribbons that float over 
her bare olive-tinted shoulders, dressed 
in a white tunic with a gilt border, and 
silk tights which make her appear a 
living Greek statue, her feet in frayed 
satin slippers, flourishing flags im her 
hand to the sound of a military band, 
and flying through an enormous hoop 
covered with paper which crashes in the 
air—when her horse rushes round at a 
gallop, and she gracefully drops on to 
him again, applauded, honestly ap- 
plauded, by a whole people—well, it 
excites me.” 

“More than a woman at a ball?” said 
Clémentine, with insinuating surprise. 

“Yes,” said Paz in a choked voiee. 
“This splendid agility, this unfailing 
grace in constant peril, seem to me the 
greatest triumph of woman. Yes, 
madame, Cinti and Malibran, Grisi and 
Taglioni, Pasta and Elsler, all who reign 
or ever reigned on the boards. seem to 
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me unworthy to untie Malaga’s shoe- 
strings—Malaga, who can mount or dis- 
mount a horse at a mad gallop, who 
slips under him from the left to reappear 
on the right, who flutters about the most 
fiery steed like a white will-o’-the-wisp, 
who can stand on the tip of one toe and 
then drop, sitting with her feet hanging, 
on a horse still galloping round, and 
who finally stands on his back without 
any reins, knitting a stocking, beating 
eggs, or stirring an omelet, to the intense 
admiration of the people, the true peo- 
ple, the peasantry and soldiers. During 
the walk round, madame, that enchant- 
ing Columbine used to carry chairs 
balanced on the tip of her nose, the 
prettiest Greek nose I ever saw. Malaga 
is dexterity personified. Her strength is 
Herculean; with her tiny fist or her 
little foot she can shake off three or 
four men. She is the goddess of ath- 
letics.” 

“She must be stupid.” 

“Oh!” cried Paz, “she is as amusing 
as the heroine of Peveril of the Peak. 
As heedless as a gypsy, she says every- 
thing that comes into her head; she cares 
no more for the future than you care for 
the halfpence you throw to a beggar, 
and she lets out really sublime things. 
Nothing will ever convince her that an 
old diplomat is a handsome young man, 
and a million of francs would not make 
her change her opinion. Her love for 
a man is a perpetual flattery. Enjoying 
really insolent health, her teeth are two 
and thirty Oriental pearls set in coral. 
Her ‘snout’—so she calls the lower part 
of her face—is, as Shakespeare has it, 
as fresh and sweet as a heifer’s muzzle. 
And it can give bitter pain! She respects 
fine men, strong men—an Adolphus, an 
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Augustus, an Alexander—acrobats and 
tumblers. Her teacher, a horrible Cas- 
sandro, thrashed her unmercifully; it 
cost thousands of blows to give her such 
agility, grace, and intrepidity.” 

“You are drunk with Malaga!” said 
the Countess. 

“Her name is Malaga only on the 
posters,” said Paz, with a look of annoy- 
ance. “She lives in the Rue Saint- 
Lazare, in a little apartment on the third 
floor, in velvet and silk, like a princess. 
She leads two lives—one as a dancer, 
and one as a pretty woman.” 

“And does she love you?” 

“She loves me—you will laugh—solely 
because I am a Pole. She sees in every 
Pole a Poniatowski, as he is shown in 
the print, jumping into the Elster; for 
to every Frenchman the Elster, in which 
it is impossible to drown, is a foaming 
torrent which swallowed up Poniatowski. 
—And with all this I am very unhappy, 
madame——” 

Clémentine was touched by a tear of 
rage in the Captain’s eye. 

“You love the extraordinary, 
men,” said she. 

“And you?” asked Thaddeus. 

“I know Adam so well that I know 
he could forget me for some acrobatic 
tumbler like your Malaga. But where 
did you find her?” 

“At Saint-Cloud, last September, at 
the fair. She was standing in a corner 
of the platform covered with canvas 
where the performers walk round. Her 
comrades, all dressed as Poles, were 
making a terrible Babel. I saw her silent 
and dreamy, and fancied I could guess 
that her thoughts were melancholy. Was 
there not enough to make her so—a girt 
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of twenty? That was what touched 
me.” 

The Countess was leaning in a be- 
witching attitude, pensive, almost sad. 

“Poor, poor Thaddeus!” she exclaimed. 
And with the good-fellowship of a really 
great lady, she added, not without a 
meaning smile, “Go; go to the circus!” 

Thaddeus took her hand and kissed 
it, dropping a hot tear, and then went 
out. After having invented a passion 
for a circus-rider, he must give it some 
reality. Of his whole story nothing had 
been true but the minute’s attention he 
had given to the famous Malaga, the 
rider of the Bouthor troupe at Saint- 
Cloud; her name had just caught his 
eye on an advertisement of the circus. 
The clown, bribed by a single five-franc 
piece, had told Paz that the girl was a 
foundling, or had perhaps been stolen. 

Thaddeus now went to the circus and 
saw the handsome horsewoman again. 
For ten francs, a groom—they fill the 
place of dressers at a circus—informed 
him that Malaga’s name was Marguerite 
Turquet, and that she lived in the Rue 
des Fossés-du-Temple, on a fifth floor. 

Next day, with death in his soul, Paz 
found his way to that quarter, and asked 
for Mile. Turquet, in summer the under- 
study of the principal rider at the cirque, 
and in winter, “a super” in a Boulevard 
theater. 

“Malaga!” shouted the doorkeeper, 
rushing into the attic, “here is a fine 
gentleman for you! He is asking Cha- 
puzot all about you; and Chapuzot is 
cramming him to give me time to let 
you know.” 

“Thank you, Mme. Chapuzot; but 
what will he say to find me ironing my 
gown?” 
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“Pooh, stuff! When a man is in love, 
he loves everything about you.” 

“Ts he an Englishman? They are 
fond ot horses.” 

“No. He looks to me like a Spaniard.” 

“So much the worse. The Spaniards 
are down in the market they say— 
Stay here, Mme. Chapuzot, I shall not 
look so left to myself.” 

“Who were you wanting, monsieur?” 
said the woman, opening the door to 
Thaddeus. 

“Mile. Turquet.” 

“My child,” said the porter’s wife, 
wrapping her shawl round her, “here 1s 
somebody asking for you.” 

A rope on which some linen was air- 
ing knocked off the Captain’s hat. 

“What is your business, monsieur?” 
asked Malaga, picking it up. 

“T saw you at the circus; you remind 
me, mademoiselle, of a daughter I lost; 
and out of affection for my Heéloise, 
whom you are so wonderfully like, I 
should wish to be of use to you if you 
will allow me.” 

“Well, to be sure! But sit down, M. 
le Général,” said Mme. Chapuzot. “You 
cannot say fairer—nor handsomer.” 

“T am not by way of love-making, 
my good lady,” said Paz. “I am a 
father in deep distress, eager to be 
cheated by a likeness.” 

“And so I am to pass as your daugh- 
ter?” said Malaga, very roguishly, and 
without suspecting the absolute truth 
of the statement. 

“Yes,” said Paz. “I will come some- 
times to see you; and that the illusion 
may be perfect, I will place you in 
handsome lodgings, nicely furnished——” 

“T shall have furniture of my own?” 
said Malaga, looking at Mme. Chapuzot. 
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“And servants,” Paz went on; “and 
live quite at your ease.” 

Malaga looked at the stranger from 
under her brow. 

“From what country are you, mon- 
sieur?” 

ifames) Pole.” 

“Then I accept,” said she. 

Paz went away, promising to call 
again. 

“That is a tough one!” said Margue- 
rite Turquet, looking at Mme. Chapuzot. 
“But I am afraid this man is wheedling 
me to humor some fancy. Well, I will 
Fiskemabi, 

A month after this whimsical scene, 
the fair circus-rider was established in 
rooms charmingly furnished by Count 
Adam’s upholsterer, for Paz wished that 
his folly should be talked about in the 
Laginski household. Malaga, to whom 
the adventure was like an Arabian 
Night’s dream, was waited on by the 
Chapuzot couple—at once her servants 
and her confidants. The Chapuzots 
and Marguerite Turquet expected some 
startling climax; but at the end of three 
months, neither Malaga nor the Chapu- 
zots could account for the Polish Count’s 
fancy. Paz would spend about an hour 
there once a week, during which he sat 
in the drawing-room, never choosing to 
go either into Malaga’s boudoir nor into 
her bedroom, which, in fact, he never 
entered in spite of the cleverest ma- 
neuvering on her part and on that of the 
Chapuzots. The Count inquired about 
the little incidents that varied the horse- 
woman’s life, and on going away he al- 
ways left two forty-franc pieces on the 
chimney-shelf. 

“He looks dreadfully bored,” said 
Mme. Chapuzot. 
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“Yes,” replied Malaga, “that man is 
as cold as frost after a thaw.” 

“He is a jolly good fellow, all the 
same,” cried Chapuzot, delighted to see 
himself dressed in blue Elbeuf cloth, 
and as smart as a minister’s office mes- 
senger. 

Paz, by his periodical tribute, made 
Marguerite Turquet an allowance of 
three hundred and twenty frances a 
month. This sum, added to her small 
earnings at the circus, secured her a 
splendid existence as compared with her 
past squalor. Strange tales were current 
among the performers at the circus as 
to Malaga’s good fortune. The girl’s 
vanity allowed her rent to be stated at 
sixty thousand francs, instead of the 
modest six thousand which her rooms 
cost the prudent Captain. According 
to the clowns and supers, Malaga ate 
off silver plate; and she certainly came 
to the circus in pretty burnouses, in 
shawls, and elegant scarfs. And, to 
crown all, the Pole was the best fellow 
a circus-rider could come across; never 
tiresome, never jealous, leaving Malaga 
perfect freedom. 

“Some women are so lucky!” said 
Malaga’s rival. “Such a thing would 
never happen to me, though I bring in 
a third of the receipts.” 

Malaga wore smart “coal-scuttles,” 
and sometimes gave herself airs in a 
carriage in the Bois de Boulogne, where 
the youth of fashion began to observe 
her. In short, Malaga was talked about 
in the flash world of equivocal women, 
and her good fortune was attacked by 
calumny. She was reported to be a 
somnambulist, and the Pole was said 
to be a magnetizer in search of the 
Philosopher’s Stone. Other comments 
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of a far more venomous taint made 
Malaga more inquisitive than Psyche; 
she reported them, with tears, to Paz. 

“When I owe a woman a grudge,” 
said she to conclude, “I do not calumni- 
ate her, I do not say that a man mag- 
netizes her to find stones. I say that 
she is a bad lot, and I prove it. Why 
do you get me into trouble?” 

Paz was cruelly speechless. 

Mme. Chapuzot succeeded at last in 
discovering his name and title. Then, 
at the Hétel Laginski, she ascertained 
some positive facts: Thaddeus was un- 
married, he was not known to have a 
dead daughter either in Poland or 
France. Malaga could not help feeling 
a thrill of terror. 

“My dear child,” said Mme. Chapu- 
sot, “that monster——” 

A man who was satisfied with gazing 
at a beautiful creature like Malaga— 
gazing at her by stealth—from under 
his brows—not daring to come to any 
decision—without any confidence; such 
a man, in Mme. Chapuzot’s mind, must 
be a monster. “That monster is break- 
ing you in, to lead you on to something 
illegal or criminal. God above us! if 
you were to be brought up at the As- 
sizes—and it makes me shudder from 
head to foot to think of it, I quake 
only to speak of it—or in the Criminal 
Court, and your name was in the news- 
papers! . . . Do you know what I should 
do in your place? Well, in your place, 
to make all safe, I should warn the 
police.” 

One day, when mad notions were 
fermenting in Malaga’s brain, Paz hav- 
ing laid his gold pieces on the velvet 
chimney-shalf, she snatched up the 
money and flung it in his face, saying, 
“I will not take stolen money!” 
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The Captain gave the gold to the 
Chapuzots, and came no more. 

Clémentine was spending the summer 
on the estate of her uncle, the Marquis 
de Ronquerolles, in Burgundy. 

When the troupe at the circus no 
longer saw Thaddeus in his seat, there 
was a great talk among the artists. 
Malaga’s magnanimity was regarded aa 
folly by some, as cunning by others. 
The Pole’s behavior, as explained te 
the most experienced of the women, 
seemed inexplicable. In the course of 
a single week, Thaddeus received thirty- 
seven letters from women of the town. 
Happily for him, his singular reserve 
gave rise to no curiosity in fashionable 
circles, and remained the subject of 
discussion in the flash set only. 

Two months later, the handsome 
rider, swamped in debt, wrote to Count 
Paz the following letter, which the 
dandies of the day regarded as a master- 
piece: 


“You, whom I still venture to cali 
my friend, will you not take pity on 
me after what passed between us, which 
you took so ill? My heart disowns 
everything that could hurt your feel- 
ings. If I was so happy as to make you 
feel some charm when you sat near me, 
as you used to do, come again 
otherwise, I shall sink into despair. 
Poverty has come upon me already, 
and you do not know what stupid 
things it brings with it. Yesterday I 
lived on a herring for two sous and one 
sou’s worth of bread. Is that a break- 
fast for the woman you love? The 
Chapuzots have left me after seeming 
so devoted to me. Your absence has 
shown me the shallowness of human 
attachment. A bailiff, who turned a 
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deaf ear to me, has seized everything 
on behalf of the landlord, who has no 
pity, and of the jeweler, who will not 
wait even ten days; for with you men, 
credit vanishes with confidence. What 
a position for a woman who has nothing 
to reproach herself for but a little 
amusement! My dear friend, I have 
taken everything of any value to my 
uncle’s; I have nothing left but by 
memory of you, and the hard weather 
is coming on. All through the winter 
I shall have no fire, since nothing but 
melodrama is played at the Boulevard, 
in which I have nothing to do but tiny 
parts, which do not show a woman off. 
How could you misunderstand my noble 
feelings towards you, for, after all, we 
have not two ways of expressing our 
gratitude? How is it that you, who 
seemed so pleased to see me comfortable, 
could leave me in misery? Oh, my only 
friend on earth, before I go back to 
travel from fair to fair with the Bouth- 
ors—for so, at any rate, I can make my 
living—forgive me for wanting to know 
if I have really lost you forever. If I 
should happen to think of you just as 
I was jumping through the hoop, I 
might break my legs by missing time. 
Come what may, I am yours for life. 
“MarGuerite TurQuet.” 


“This letter,” exclaimed Thaddeus, 
shouting with laughter, “is well worth 
my ten thousand francs.” 

Clémentine came home on the follow- 
ing day, and Paz saw her once more, 
Jovelier and more gracious than ever. 
During dinner the Countess preserved 
an air of perfect indifference towards 
Thaddeus, but a scene took place be- 


tween the Count and his wife after 
their friend had left. Thaddeus, with 
an affectation of asking Adam’s advice, 
had left Malaga’s letter in his hands, 
as if by accident. 

“Poor Thaddeus!” said Adam to his 
wife, after seeing Paz make his escape. 
“What a misfortune for a man of his 
superior stamp to be the plaything of 
a ballet-girl of the lowest class! He 
will love anything; he will degrade 
himself; he will be unrecognizable be- 
fore long. Here, my dear, read that,” 
and he handed her Malaga’s letter. 

Clémentine read the note, which smelt 
of tobacco, and tossed it away with 
disgust. 

“However thick the bandage over his 
eyes may be, he must hive found some- 
thing out. Malaga must have played 
him some faithless trick.” 

“And he is going back to her!” cried 
Clémentine. “He will forgive her! You 
men can have no pity for any but those 
horrible women!” 

“They want it so badly!” said Adam. 

“Thaddeus did himself justice—by 
keeping to himself!” said she. 

“Oh, my dearest, you go too fare 
said the Count, who, though he was at 
first delighted to lower his friend in his 
wife’s eyes, would not the death of the 
sinner. 

Thaddeus, who knew Adam well, had 
begged for absolute secrecy; he had 
only spoken, he said, as an excuse for 
his dissipations, and to beg his friend 
to allow him to have a thousand crowns 
for Malaga. 

“He is a man of great pride,” Adam 
went on. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Well, to have spent no more than 
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ten thousand francs on her, and to wait 
for such a letter as that to rouse him 
before taking her the money to pay her 
debts! For a Pole, on my honor!.. .” 

“But he may ruin you!” said Clémen- 
tine in the acrid tone of a Parisian 
woman when she expresses her cat-like 
distrustfulness. 

“Oh! I know him,” said Adam. 
would sacrifice Malaga to us.” 

“We shall see,” replied the Countess. 

“Tf it were needful for his happiness, 
I should not hesitate to ask him to give 
her up. Constantine tells me that dur- 
ing the time he was seeing her, Paz, 
usually so sober, sometimes came in 
quite fuddled. If he allowed himself 
to take to drink, I should be as much 
grieved as if he were my son.” 

“Do not tell me any more!” cried the 
Countess with another gesture of disgust. 

Two days later the Captain could see 
in her manner, in the tone of her voice, 
in her eyes, the terrible results of Adam’s 
betrayal. Scorn had opened gulfs be- 
tween him and this charming woman. 
And he fell forthwith into deep melan- 
choly, devoured by this thought, “You 
have made yourself unworthy of her.” 
Life became a burden to him; the bright 
sunshine was gloomy in his eyes. Never- 
theless, under these floods of bitter 
thought, he had some happy moments: 
he could now give himself up without 
danger to his admiration for the Count- 
ess, who never paid him the slightest 
attention when, at a party, hidden in 
a corner, mute, all eyes and all heart, 
he did not lose one of her movements, 
not a note of her song when she sang. 
He lived in this enchanting life: he 
might himself groom the horse that she 
was to ride. and devote himself to the 
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management of her splendid house with 
redoubled care for its interests. 

These unspoken joys were buried in 
his heart like those of a mother, whose 
child never knows anything of his 
mother’s heart: for is it knowledge so 
long as even one thing remains unknown? 
Was not this finer than Petrarch’s chaste 
passion for Laura, which, after all, was 
well repaid by a wealth of glory, and 
by the triumph of the poetry she had 
inspired? Was not the emotion which 
Assas felt in dying, in truth a whole 
life? This emotion Paz felt every day 
without dying, but also without the 
guerdon of immortality. 

What is there in love that Paz, not- 
withstanding these secret delights, was 
consumed by sorrow? The Catholic 
religion has so elevated love that she 
has married it inseparably, so to speak, 
to esteem and generosity. Love does 
not exist apart from the fine qualities 
of which man is proud, and so rarely 
are we loved if we are contemned that 
Thaddeus was perishing of his self-in- 
flicted wounds. Only to hear her say 
that she could have loved him, and then 
to die! The hapless lover would have 
thought his life well paid for. The tor- 
ments of his previous position seemed 
to him preferable to living close to her, 
loading her with his generosity without 
being appreciated or understood. In 
short, he wanted the price of his virtue. 

He grew thin and yellow, and fell so 
thoroughly ill, consumed by low fever, 
that during the month of January he 
kept his bed, though refusing to see a 
physician. Count Adam grew extremely 
uneasy about his poor Thaddeus. The 
Countess then was so cruel as to say, 
when they were together one day, “Let 
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him alone; do not you see that he has 
some Olympian remorse?” 

This speech stung Thaddeus to the 
courage of despair; he got up, went 
out, tried some amusement, and re- 
covered his health. 

In the month of February Adam lost 
a rather considerable sum at the Jockey 
Club, and, being afraid of his wife, he 
begged Thaddeus to place this sum to 
the account of his extravagance for 
Malaga. 

“What is there strange in the notion 
that the ballet-girl should have cost 
you twenty thousand francs? It con- 
cerns no one but me. Whereas, if the 
Countess should know that I had lost 
it at play, I should fall in her esteem, 
and she would be in alarm for the 
future.” 

“This to crown all!” cried Thaddeus, 
with a deep sigh. 

“Ah! Thaddeus, this service would 
make us quits if I were not already the 
debtor.” 

“Adam, you may have children. Give 
up gambling,” said his friend. 

“Twenty thousand francs more that 
Malaga has cost us!” exclaimed the 
Countess some days after, on discover- 
ing Adam’s generosity to Paz. “And 
ten thousand before—that is thirty 
thousand in all! Fifteen hundred francs 
a year, the price of my box at the Italian 
opera, a whole fortune to many people. 
-.. Oh! you Poles are incomprehen- 
sible!” cried she, as she picked some 
flowers in her beautiful conservatory. 
“You care no more than that!” 

“Poor Paz——” 

“Poor Paz, poor Paz!” she echoed, 
interrupting him. “What good does he 
do us? I will manage the house my- 
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self! Give him the hundred louis a 
year that he refused, and let him make 
his own arrangements with the Olympic 
Circus.” 

“He is of the greatest use to us; he 
has saved us at least forty thousand 
frances this year. In short, my dearest, 
he has placed a hundred thousand francs 
for us in Nucingen’s bank, and a stew- 
ard would have netted them.” 

Clémentine was softened, but she was 
not the less hard on Thaddeus. 

Some days after she desired Paz to 
come to her in her boudoir, where, a 
year since, she had been startled by 
comparing him with the Count. This 
time she received him alone, without 
any suspicion of danger. 

“My dear Paz,” said she, with the 
careless familiarity of fine folks to their 
inferors, “if you love Adam as you say 
you do, you will do one thing which 
he will never ask, but which I, as his 
wife, do not hesitate to require of you 

”) 

“It is about Malaga?” said Thaddeus 
with deep irony. 

“Well, yes, it is,” she said. “If you 
want to end your days with us, if you 
wish that we should remain friends, 
give her up. How can an old soldier a 

“I am but five and thirty, and have 
not a gray hair!” 

“You look as if you had,” said she, 
“and that is the same thing. How can 
@ man so capable of putting two and 
two together, so superior .. .” 

What was horrible was that she spoke 
the word with such an evident intention 
of rousing in him the nobleness of soul 
which she believed to be dead. 

“So superior as you are,” she went 
on, after a little pause, which a gesture 
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from Paz forced upon her, “allow your- 
self to be entrapped like a boy. Your 
affair with her has made Malaga famous. 
—Wel! My uncle wanted to see her, 
and he saw her. My uncle is not the 
only one; Malaga is very ready to re- 
ceive all these gentlemen—I believe 
you to be high-minded—Take shame to 
yourself! Come, would she be an irre- 
parable loss to you?” 

“Madame, if I knew of any sacrifice 
by which I might recover your esteem, 
it would soon be made; but to give up 
Malaga is not a sacrifice 2 

“In your place that is what I should 
say if I were a man,” replied Clémen- 
tine. “Well, but if I take it as a great 
sacrifice, there is nothing to be angry 
at.” 

Paz went away, fearing he might do 
some mad act; he felt his brain invaded 
by crazy notions. He went out for a 
walk, lightly dressed in spite of the cold, 
but failed to cool the burning of his 
face and brow. “I believed you to be 
high-minded!” He heard the words 
again and again. “And scarcely a year 
ago,” said he to himself, “to hear Clém- 
entine, I had beaten the Russians single- 
handed!” He thought of quitting the 
Laginski household, of asking to be sent 
on service in the Spahi regiment, and 
getting himself killed in Africa; but a 
dreadful fear checked him: “What would 
become of them without me? They 
would soon be ruined. Poor Countess, 
what a horrible life it would be for her 
to be reduced even to thirty thousand 
francs a year! Come,” said he to him- 
self, “since she can never be yours, 
courage, finish your work!” 

As all the world knows, since 1830 
the Carnival in Paris has grown to 
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prodigious proportions, making it Euro~ 
pean, and burlesque, and animated to 
a far greater degree than the departed 
carnivals of Venice. Is this because, 
since fortunes have so enormously dim- 
inished, Parisians have thought of amus- 
ing themselves collectively, just as in 
their ‘clubs they have a drawing-room 
without any mistress of the house, with- 
out politeness, and quite cheap? Be this 
as it may, the month of March was 
prodigal of those balls, where dancing, 
farce, coarse fun, delirium, grotesque 
figures, and banter made keen by Paris 
wit, achieved gigantic results. This 
madness had its Pandemonium at that 
time in the Rue Saint-Honoré, and its 
Napoleon in Musard, a little man born 
to rule an orchestra as tremendous as 
the rampant mob, and to conduct a 
galop—that whirl of witches at their 
Sabbath, and one of Auber’s triumphs, 
for the galop derived its form and its 
poetry from the famous galop in Gus- 
tavus. May not this vehement finale 
serve as a symbol of any age when, for 
fifty years, everything has rushed on 
with the swiftness of a dream? 

Now, our grave Thaddeus, bearing an 
immaculate image in his heart, went 
to Malaga to invite her, the queen of 
carnival dancing, to spend an evening 
at Musard’s as soon as he learned that 
the Countess, disguised to the teeth, 
was intending to come with two other 
young ladies, escorted by their husbands, 
to see the curious spectacle of one of 
these monster balls. On Shrove Tuesday 
night, in the year of grace 1838, at four 
o’clock in the morning, the Countess, 
wrapped in a black domino, and seated 
on a bench of one of the amphitheaters 
of the Babylonian hall where Valentino 
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has since given his concerts, saw Thad- 
deus, dressed as Robert Macaire, lead- 
ing the circus-rider in the costume of a 
savage, her head dressed with nodding 
plumes like a horse at a coronation, 
and leaping among the groups like a 
perfect Jack-o’-lantern. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Clémentine to her 
husband, “you Poles are not men of 
character. Who would not have felt 
sure of Thaddeus? He gave me his 
word, not knowing that I should be here 
and see all without being seen.” 

Some days after this she invited Paz 
to dinner. After dinner Adam left them 
together, and Clémentine scolded Thad- 
deus in such a way as to make him 
feel that she would no longer have him 
about the house. 

“Indeed, madame,” said Thaddeus 
humbly, “you are quite right. I am 
a wretch; I had pledged my word. But 
what can I do? I put off the parting 
with- Malaga till after the Carnival... . 
And I will be honest with you; the 
woman has so much power over me.. .” 

“A woman who gets herself turned 
out of Musard’s by the police, and for 
such dancing?” 

“T admit it; I sit condemned; I will 
quit your house. But you know Adam. 
If I hand over to you the conduct of 
your affairs, you will have to exert great 
energy. Though I have the vice of 
Malaga, I know how to keep an eye 
on your concerns, how to manage your 
household, and superintend the smallest 
details. Allow me then to remain till 
I have seen you qualified to continue 
my system of management. You have 
now been married three years, and are 
safe from the first follies consequent on 
the honeymoon. The ladies of Paris 


society, even with the highest titles, 
unde.stand very well in these days how 
to control a fortune and a household. 
. . . Well, as soon as I am assured, not 
of your capacity, but of your firmness, 
I will leave Paris.” 

“Tt is Thaddeus of Warsaw that speaks, 
not Thaddeus of the circus. Come back 
to us cured.” 

“Cured?—Never!” said Paz, his eyes 
fixed on Clémentine’s pretty feet. “You 
cannot know, Countess, all the spice, 
the unexpectedness there is in that 
woman’s wit.” And feeling his courage 
fail him, he added, “There is not a 
single woman of fashion, with her prim 
airs, who is worth that frank young 
animal nature.” 

“Tn fact, I should not choose to have 
anything in me of the animal!” said 
the Countess, with a flashing look like 
an adder in a rage. 

After that day Count Paz explained 
to Clémentine all her affairs, made him- 
self her tutor, taught her the difficulties 
of managing her property, the real cost 
of things, and the way to avoid being 
too extensively robbed by her people. 
She might trust Constantine, and make 
him her major-domo. Thaddeus had 
trained Constantine. By the month of 
May he thought the Countess perfectly 
capable of administering her fortune; 
for Clémentine was one of those clear- 
sighted women whose instincts are alert, 
with an inborn genius for household 
rule. 





The situation thus naturally brought 
about by Thaddeus took a sudden turn 
most distressing for him, for his suffer- 
ings were not so light as he made them 
seem. The hapless lover had not reck- 
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oned with accident. Adam fell very seri- 
ously ill. Thaddeus, instead of leaving, 
installed himself as his friend’s sick- 
nurse. His devotedness was indefatig- 
able. A woman who had had an interest 
in looking through the telescope of 
foresight would have seen in the Cap- 
tain’s heroism the sort of punishment 
which noble souls inflict on them- 
selves to subdue their involuntary 
thoughts of sin; but women see every- 
thing or nothing, according to their 
frame of mind; love is their sole lumi- 
nary. 

For forty-five days Paz watched and 
nursed Mitgislas without seeming to 
have a thought of Malaga, for the ex- 
cellent reason that he never did think 
of her. Clémentine, seeing Adam at 
death’s door, and yet not dead, had a 
consultation of the most famous doctors. 

“Tf he gets through this,” said the 
most learned of the physicians, “it can 
only be by an effort of nature. It lies 
with those who nurse him to watch 
for the moment and aid nature. The 
Count’s life is in the hands of his at- 
tendants.” 

Thaddeus went to communicate this 
verdict to Clémentine, who was sitting 
in the Chinese pavilion, as much to 
rest after her fatigues as to leave the 
field free for the doctors, and not to be 
in their way. As he trod the graveled 
paths leading from the boudoir to the 
rockery on which the Chinese summer- 
house was built, Clémentine’s lover felt 
as though he were in one of the gulfs 
described by Alighieri. The unhappy 
man had never foreseen the chance 
of becoming Clémentine’s husband, and 
he had bogged himself in a swamp of 
mud. When he reached her his face 
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was set, sublime in its despair. Like 
Medusa’s head, it communicated terror. 

“He is dead?” said Clémentine. 

“They have given no hope; at least, 
they leave it to nature. Do not go in 
just yet. They are still there, and Bian- 
chon himself is examining him.” 

“Poor fellow!—I wonder whether I 
have ever worried him,” she said. 

“Vou have made him very happy; 
be quite easy on that point,” said Thad- 
deus; “and you have been indulgent 
to him i 

“The loss will be irreparable.” 

“But, dear lady, supposing the Count 
should die, had you not formed your 
opinion of him?” 

“T do not love him blindly,” she said; 
“but I loved as a wife ought to love 
her husband.” 

“Then,” said Thaddeus, in a voice 
new to Clémentine’s experience of him, 
“you ought to feel less regret than if 
you were losing one of those men who 
are a woman’s pride, her love, her whole 





life! You may be frank with such a 
friend as I am....JI shall regret him 
—I! Long before your marriage I had 


made him my child, and I have devoted 
my life to him. I shall have no interest 
left on earth. But life still has charms 
for a widow of four and twenty.” 

“Why, you know very well that I 
love no one,” said she, with the rough- 
ness of sorrow. 

“You do not know yet what it is to 
love,” said Thaddeus. 

“Oh! husband for husband, I have 
sense enough to prefer a child like my 
poor Adam to a superior man. For 
nearly a month now we have been ask- 
ing ourselves, ‘Will he live?? These 
fluctuations have prepared me, as they 
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have you, for this end. I may be frank 
with you?—Well, then, I would give 
part of my life to save Adam’s. Does 
not independence for a woman, here in 
Paris, mean liberty to be gulled by the 
pretence of love in men who ave ruined 
or profligate? I have prayed God to 
spare me my husband—so gentle, such 
a good fellow, so little fractious, and 
who was beginning to be a little afraid 
of me.” 

“You are honest, and I like you the 
better for it,” said Thaddeus, taking 
Clémentine’s hands, which she allowed 
him to kiss. “In such a solemn moment 
there is indescribable satisfaction in 
finding a woman devoid of hypocrisy. 
It is possible to talk to you—Consider 
the future; supposing God should not 
listen to you—and I am one of those 
who are most ready to cry to Him: 
Spare my friend!—for these fifty nights 
past have not made my eyes heavy, 
and if thirty days and thirty nights 
more care are needed, you, madame, 
may sleep while I watch. I will snatch 
him from death, if, as they say, he can 
be saved by care. But if, in spite of 
you, in spite of me, the Count is dead. 
Well, then, if you were loved, or wor- 
shiped, by a man whose heart and char- 
acter were worthy of yours——” 

“I have perhaps madly wished to be 
loved, but I have never met——” 

“Supposing you were mistaken.” 

Clémentine looked steadily at Thad- 
deus, suspecting him less of loving her 
than of a covetous dream; she poured 
contempt on him by a glance, measuring 
hina from head to foot, and crushed him 
with two words, “Poor Malaga!” pro- 
nounced in those tones such as fine 
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ladies alone can find in the gamut of 
their contempt. 

She rose and left Thaddeus fainting, 
for she did not turn round, but walked 
with great dignity back to her boudoir, 
and thence up to her husband’s room. 

An hour later Paz returned to the sick 
man’s bedside, and gave all his care to 
the Count, as though he had not re 
ceived his own death-blow. 

From that dreadful moment he be- 
came silent; he had a duel to fight 
with disease, and he carried it through 
in a way that excited the admiration 
of the doctors. At any hour his eyes 
were always beaming like two lamps. 
Without showing the slightest resentment 
towards Clémentine, he listened to her 
thanks without accepting them; he 
seemed deaf. He had said to himself, 
“She shall owe Adam’s life to me!” 
and these words he had, as it were, 
written in letters of fire in the sick 
man’s room. 

At the end of a fortnight Clémentine 
was obliged to give up some of the 
nursing, or risk falling ill from so much 
fatigue. Paz was inexhaustible. At 
last, about the end of August, Bianchon, 
the family doctor, answered for the 
Count’s life: 

“Ab, madame,” said he to Clémentine, 
“you are under not the slightest obliga- 
tion to me. But for his friend we 
could not have saved him!” 


On the day after the terrible scene 
in the Chinese pavilion, the Marquis 
de Ronquerolles had come to see his 
nephew, for he was setting out for 
Russia with a secret mission; and Paz, 
overwhelmed by the previous evening, 
and spoken a few words to the diplomat. 
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On the very day when Count Adam 
and his wife went out for the first time 
for a drive, at the moment when the 
carriage was turning from the steps, 
an orderly came into the courtyard and 
asked for Count Paz. Thaddeus, who 
was sitting with his back to the horses, 
turned round to take a letter bearing 
the stamp of the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, and put it into the side-pocket 
of his coat, with a decision which pre- 
cluded any questions on the part of 
Clémentine or Adam. It cannot be 
denied that persons of good breeding 
are masters of the language that uses 
no speech. Nevertheless, as they reached 
the Porte Maillot, Adam, assuming the 
privilege of a convalescent whose whims 
must be indulged, said to Thaddeus: 

“There can be no indiscretions between 
two brothers who love each other as 
you and I do; you know what is in that 
letter; tell me, I am in a fever 
of curiosity.” 

Clémentine looked at Thaddeus as an 
angry woman can, and said to her hus- 
band, “He has been so sulky with me 
these two months that I shall take good 
care not to press him.” 

“Oh dear me!” replied Thaddeus, “as 
I cannot hinder the newspapers from 
publishing it, I may very well reveal 
the secret. The Emperor Nicholas does 
me the favor of appointing me captain 
on service in a regiment starting with 
the Khiva Expedition.” 

“And you are going?” cried Adam. 

“T shall go my dear fellow. I came as 
captain, and as captain J return. Malaga 
might lead me to make a fool of myself. 
We shall dine together tomorrow for 
the last time. If I did not set out in 
September for St. Petersburg, I should 
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have to travel overland, and I am nov 
rich. I must leave Malaga her little 
independence. How can I fail to pro- 
vide for the future of the only woman 
who has understood me? Malaga thinks 
me a great man! Malaga thinks me 
handsome! Malaga may perhaps be 
faithless, but she would go through——” 

“Through a hoop for you, and fall 
on her feet on horseback!” said Clémen- 
tine sharply. 

“Oh, you do not know Malaga,” said 
the Captain, with deep bitterness, and 
an ironical look which made Clémentine 
uneasy and silent. 

“Farewell to the young trees of this 
lovely Bois de Boulogne, where Parisian 
ladies drive, and the exiles wander who 
have found a home here. I know that 
my eyes will never again see the green 
trees of the Allée de Mademoiselle, or 
of the Route des Dames, nor the aca- 
cias, nor the cedar at the Ronds-points. 

“On the Asiatic frontier, obedient to 
the schemes of the great Emperor I 
have chosen to be my master, promoted 
perhaps to command an army, for sheer 
courage, for constantly risking my life, 
I may indeed regret the Champs-Elysées 
where you, once, made me take a place 
in the carriage, by your side—Finally, 
I shall never cease to regret the severity 
of Malaga—of the Malaga I am at this 
moment thinking of.” 

This was said in a tone that made 
Clémentine shiver. 

“Then you love Malaga very truly?” 
she said. 

“T have sacrificed for her the honor 
we never sacrifice——” 


“Which?” 
“That which we would fain preserve 
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at any cost in the eyes of the idol we 
worship.” 

After this speech Thaddeus kept im- 
penetrable silence; he broke it only 
when, as they drove down the Champs- 
Elysées, he pointed to a wooden struc- 
ture and said, “There is the circus!” 

Before their last dinner he went to 
the Russian Embassy for a few minutes, 
and from thence to the Ministry for 
Foreign Affairs, and he started for Le 
Havre next morning before the Countess 
and Adam were up. 

“T have lost a friend,” said Adam, 
with tears in his eyes, as he learned 
that Count Paz was gone, “a friend in 
the truest sense of the word, and I 
cannot think what has made him flee 
from my house as if it were the plague. 
We are not the sort of friends to quar- 
rel over a woman,” he went on, looking 
full at Clémentine, “and yet all he said 
yesterday about Malaga—But he never 
laid the tip of his finger on the girl.” 

“How do you know?” asked Clémen- 
tine. 

“Well, I was naturally curious to see 
Mlle. Turquet, and the poor girl cannot 
account for Thaddeus’s extraordinary 
reserve——” 

“That is enough,” said the Countess, 
going off to her own room, and saying 
to herself, “I have surely been the vic- 
tim of some sublime hoax.” 

She had scarcely made the reflection, 
when Constantine placed in her hands 
the following letter, which Thaddeus 
had scrawled in the night: 


“Countsss,—To go to be killed in 
the Caucasus, and to bear the burden 
of your scorn, is too much; a man 
should die unmutilated. I loved you 


from the first time I saw you, as a man 
loves the woman he will love forever, 
even when she is faithless—I, under ob- 
ligations to Adam, whom you chose and 
married-—I, so poor, the volunteer stew-~ 
ard, devoted to your household. In 
this dreadful catastrophe I found a 
delightful existence. To be an indis- 
pensable wheel in the machine, to know 
myself useful to your luxury and com- 
fort, was a source of joy to me; and 
if that joy had been keen when Adam 
alone was my care, think what it must 
have been when the woman I wor- 
shiped was at once the cause and the 
effect! I have known all the joys of 
motherhood in my love; and I accepted 
life on those terms. Like the beggars 
on the high roads, I built myself a hut 
of stones on the skirts of your beautiful 
home, but without holding out my hand 
for alms. I, poor and unhappy, but 
blinded by Adam’s happiness, I was 
the donor. Yes, you were hedged in 
by a love as pure as that of a guardian 
angel; it watched while you slept; it 
caressed you with a look as you passed 
by; it was glad merely to exist; in 
short, you were the sunshine of home 
to the hapless exile who is now writing 
to you, with tears in his eyes, as he 
recalls the happiness of those early days. 

“At the age of eighteen, with no one 
to love me, I had chosen as an ideal 
mistress a charming woman at Warsaw, 
to whom I referred ali my thoughts and 
my wishes, the queen of my days and 
nights. This woman knew nothing of 
it, but why inform her? For my part, 
what I loved was love. 

“You may fancy, from this adventure 
of my boyhood, how happy I was, liv- 
ing within the sphere of your influence, 
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grooming your horse, picking out new 
gold pieces for your purse, superintend- 
ing the splendor of your table and your 
entertainments, seeing you eclipse for- 
tunes greater than your own by my 
good management. With what zeal did 
T not rush round Paris when Adam said 
to me, ‘Thaddeus, she wants this or 
that!’ It was one of those joys for 
which there are no words. You have 
now and again wished for some trifle 
within a certain time which has com- 
pelled me to feats of expedition, driving 
for six or seven hours in a cab; and 
what happiness it has been to walk 
in your service. When I have watched 
you smiling in the midst of your flowers 
without being seen by you, I have for- 
gotten that no one loved me—in short, 
at such moments I was but eighteen 
again. 

“Sometimes, when my happiness 
turned my brain, I would go at night 
and kiss the spot where your feet had 
left, for me, a luminous trace, just as 
of old I had stolen, with a thief’s mirac- 
ulous skill, to kiss a key which Countess 
Ladislas had touched on opening a door. 
The air you breathed was embalmed; 
to me it was fresh life to breathe it; 
and I felt, as they say is the case in 
the tropics, overwhelmed by an atmos- 
phere surcharged with creative elements. 
I must tell you all these things to 
account for the strange fatuity of my 
involuntary thoughts. I would have 
died sooner than divulge my secret. 

“You may remember those few days 
when you were curious, when you 
wanted to see the worker of the wonders 
which had at last struck you with a sur- 
prise. I believed—forgive me, madame 
~-I believed that you would love me. 
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Your kindliness, your looks—interpreted 
by a lover—seemed fraught with so 
much danger to me that I took up 
Malaga, knowing that there are liaisons 
which no woman can forgive; I took 
the girl up at the moment when I saw 
that my love was inevitably infectious. 
Overwhelm me now with the scorn 
which you poured upon me so freely 
when I did not deserve it; but I think 
I may be quite sure that if, on the 
evening when your aunt took the Count 
out, I had said what I have here written, 
having once said it I should have been 
like the tame tiger who has at last set 
his teeth in living flesh, and who scents 
warm blood.... 


“Midnight. 

“I could write no more, the memory 
of that evening was too vivid! Yes, 
I was then in a delirium! I saw ex- 
pectancy in your eyes; victory and its 
crimson banners may have burned in 
mine and fascinated yours. My crime 
was to think such things—and perhaps 
wrongly. You alone can be judge of 
that fearful scene when I succeeded in 
crushing love, desire, the most stupen- 
dous forces of manhood under the icy 
hand of gratitude which must be eter- 
nal. Your terrible scorn punished me. 
You have showed me that neither dis- 
gust nor contempt can ever be got over. 
I love you like a madman. I must 
have gone away if Adam had died. 
There is all the more reason since Adam 
is saved. I did not snatch my friend 
from the grave to betray him. And, 
indeed, my departure is the due pun- 
ishment for the thought that°came to 
me that I would let him die when the 
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physicians said his life depended on his 
attendants. 

“Farewell, madame; in leaving Paris 
I lose everything, but you lose nothing 
in parting with yours most faithfully, 

“THappEus Paz.” 


“If my poor Adam says he has lost 
a friend, what have I lost?” thought 
Clémentine, sitting dejected, with her 
eyes fixed on a flower in the carpet. 

This is the note which Constantine 
delivered privately to his master: 


“My ovear Muirorstas,—Malaga has 
told me all. For the sake of your hap- 
piness, never let a word escape you in 
Clémentine’s presence as to your visits 
to the circus-rider; let her still believe 
that Malaga costs me a hundred thou- 
sand francs. With the Countess’s char- 
acter she will not forgive you either 
your losses at play or your visits to 
Malaga.—I am not going to Khiva, but 
to the Caucasus. I have a fit of spleen, 
and at the pace I mean to go, in three 
months I shall be Prince Paz, or dead. 
Farewell; though I have drawn sixty 
thousand francs out of Nucingen’s, we 
are quits. 

“THADDEUS.” 


“Idiot that I am! I very nearly be- 
trayed myself just now by speaking of 
the circus-rider!” said Adam to himself. 


Thaddeus has been gone three years, 
and the papers do not as yet mention 
any Prince Paz. Countess Laginski 
takes a keen interest in the Emperor 
Nicholas’ expeditions; she is a Russian 
at heart, and reads with avidity all the 
news from that country. Once or twice 


a year she says to the Ambassador, with 
an affectation of indifference, “Do you 
know what has become of our poor 
friend Paz?” 

Alas! most Parisian women, keen- 
eyed and subtle as they are supposed to 
be, pass by—and always will pass by— 
such an one as Paz without observing 
him. Yes, more than one Paz remains 
misunderstood; but, fearful thought! 
some are misunderstood even when they 
are loved. The simplest woman in the 
world requires some little coxcombry in 
the greatest man; and the most heroic 
love counts for nothing if it is uncut; it 
needs the arts of the polisher and the 
jeweler. 


In the month of January 1842, 
Countess Laginski, beautified by gentle 
melancholy, inspired a mad passion in 
the Comte de la Palférine, one of the 
most audacious bucks of Paris at this 
day. La Palférine understood the diffi- 
culty of conquering a woman guarded 
by a chimera; to triumph over this 
bewitching woman, he trusted to a sur- 
prise, and to the assistance of a woman 
who, being a little jealous of Clémen- 
tine, would lend herself to plot the 
chances of the adventure. 

Clémentine, incapable with all her 
wit of suspecting such treachery, was 
so imprudent as to go with this false 
friend to the masked ball at the opera. 
At about three in the morning, carried 
away by the excitement of the ball, 
Clémentine, for whom la Palférine had 
exhausted himself in attentions, con- 
sented to sup with him, and was getting 
into the lady’s carriage. At this critical 
moment she was seized by a strong 
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arm, and in spite of her cries placed in 
her own carriage, which was standing 
with the door open, though she did not 
know that it was waiting. 

“He has not left Paris!” she ex- 
claimed, recognizing Thaddeus, who ran 


off when he saw the carriage drive away 
with the Countess. 

Had ever another woman such a ro- 
mance in her life? 

Clémentine is always hoping to see 
Paz again. 





The Vendetta 


Dedicated to Puttinati, Sculptor at Mulan 


In the year 1800, towards the end of 
October, a stranger, having with him a 
woman and a little girl, made his ap- 
pearance in front of the Tuileries Pal- 
ace, and stood for some little time close 
to the ruins of a house, then recently 
pulled down, on the spot where the 
wing is still unfinished which was in- 
tended to join Catherine de Medici’s 
Palace to the Louvre built by the 
Valois. There he stood, his arms folded, 
his head bent, raising it now and again 
to look at the Consul’s Palace, or at 
his wife, who sat on a stone by his side. 

Though the stranger seemed to think 
only of the little girl of nine or ten, 
whose black hair was a plaything in 
his fingers, the woman lost none of the 
ylances shot at her by her companion. 
A common feeling, other than love, 
united these two beings, and a common 
thought animated their thoughts and 
their actions. Misery is perhaps the 
strongest of all bonds. 

The man had one of those broad, 
solemn-looking heads, with a mass of 
hair, of which so many examples have 
been perpetuated by the Caracci. 
Among the thick black locks were many 
white hairs. His features, though fine 


and proud, had a set hardness which 
spoiled them. In spite of his powerfut 
and upright frame, he seemed to be 
more than sixty years of age. His 
clothes, which were dilapidated, be- 
trayed his foreign origin. 

The woman’s face, formerly hand- 
some, but now faded, bore a stamp of 
deep melancholy, though, when her 
husband looked at her, she forced her- 
self to smile, and affected a calm expres- 
sion. The little girl was standing, in 
spite of the fatigue that was written 
on her small sunburnt face. She had 
Italian features, large black eyes under 
well-arched eyebrows, a native dignity 
and genuine grace. More than one 
passer-by was touched by the mere sight 
of this group, for the persons composing 
it made no effort to disguise a despair 
evidently as deep as the expression of 
it was simple; but the spring of the 
transient kindliness which distinguishes 
the Parisian is quickly dried up. As 
soon as the stranger perceived that he 
was the object of some idler’s attention, 
he stared at him so fiercely that the 
most intrepid lounger hastened his step, 
as though he had trodden on a viner. 

After remaining there a long time 
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undecided, the tall man suddenly passed 
his hand across his brow, driving away, 
so to speak, the thoughts that had fur- 
rowed it with wrinkles, and made up 
his mind no doubt to some desperate 
determination. Casting a piercing look 
at his wife and daughter, he drew out 
of his jerkin a long dagger, held it out 
to the woman, and said in Italian, “I 
am going to see whether the Bonapartes 
remember us.” 

He walked on, with a slow, confident 
step, towards the entrance w the palace, 
where, of course, he was checked by a 
soldier on guard, with whom there could 
be no long discussion. Seeing that the 
stranger was obstinate, the sentry 
pointed his bayonet at him by way of 
ultimatum. As chance would have it 
at this moment, a squad came round 
to relieve guard, and the corporal very 
civilly informed the stranger where he 
might find the captain of the guard. 

“Let Bonaparte know that Bartolomeo 
di Piombo wants to see him,” said the 
Italian to the officer. 

In vain did the captain explain to 
Bartolomeo that it was not possible to 
see the First Consul without having 
written to him beforehand to request 
an audience. The stranger insisted that 
the officer should go to inform Bona- 
parte. The captain urged the rules of 
his duty, and formally refused to yield 
to the demands of this strange peti- 
tioner. Bartolomeo knit his brows, 
looked at the captain with a terrible 
scowl, and seemed to make him respon- 
sible for all the disasters his refusal 
might occasion; then he remained silent, 
his arms tightly crossed on his breast, 
and took his stand under the archway 
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which connects the garden and the 
courtyard of the Tuileries. 

People who are thoroughly bent on 
anything are almost always well served 
by chance. At the moment when Bar- 
tolomeo sat down on one of the curb- 
stones near the entrance to the palace, 
a carriage drove up, and out of it 
stepped Lucien Bonaparte, at that time 
Minister of the Interior. 

“Ah! Lucien, good luck for me to 
have met you!” cried the stranger. 

These words, spoken in the Corsican 
dialect, made Lucien stop at the instant 
when he was rushing into the vestibule; 
he looked at his fellow-countryman, and 
recognized him. At the fizst word that 
Bartolomeo said in his ear, he took him 
with him. Murat, Lannes, and Rapp 
were in the First Consul’s Cabinet. On 
seeing Lucien come in with so strange 
a figure as was Piombo, the conversa- 
tion ceased. Lucien took his brother’s 
hand and led him into a window recess. 
After exchanging a few words, the First 
Consul raised his hand with a gesture, 
which Murat and Lannes obeyed by 
retiring. Rapp affected not to have 
seen it, and remained. Then, Bona- 
parte having sharply called him to order, 
the aid-de-camp went out with a sour 
face. The First Consul, who heard the 
sound of Rapp’s steps in the neighbor- 
ing room, hastily followed him, and saw 
him close to the wall between the cabi- 
net and the anteroom. 

“You refuse to understand me?” said 
the First Consul. “I wish to be alone 
with my countryman.” 

“A Corsican!” retorted the aid-de- 
camp. “I distrust those creatures too 
rauch not to——” 

The First Consul could not help 
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smiling, and lightly pushed his faithful 
officer by the shoulders. 


“Well, and what are you doing here, 
my poor Bartolomeo?” said the First 
Consul to Piombo. 

“IT have come to ask for shelter and 
protection, if you are a true Corsican,” 
replied Bartolomeo in a rough tone. 

“What misfortune has driven you 
from your native land? You were the 
richest, the most——” 

“T have killed all the Porta,” replied the 


Corsican, in a hollow voice, with a frown. 


The First Consul drew back a step 
or two, like a man astonished. 

“Are you going to betray me?” cried 
Bartolomeo, with a gloomy look at 
Bonaparte. “Do you forget that there 
are still four of the Piombo in Corsica?” 

Lucien took his fellow-countryman by 
the arm and shook him. 

“Do you come here to threaten the 
savior of France?” he said vehemently. 

Bonaparte made a sign to Lucien, who 
was silent. Then he looked at Piombo, 
and said, “And why did you kill all the 
Porta?” 

“We had made friends,” he replied; 
“the Barbanti had reconciled us. The 
day after we had drunk together to 
drown our quarrel I left, because I had 
business at Bastia. They stayed at my 
place, and set fire to my vineyard at 
Longone. They killed my son Gregorio; 
my daughter Ginevra and my wife es- 
caped; they had taken the Communion 
that morning; the Virgin protected 
them. When I got home I could no 
longer see my house; I searched for 
it with my feet in the ashes. Suddenly 
I came across Gregorio’s body; I recog- 
nized it in the moonlight. ‘Oh, the 


Porta have played this trick!’ said 1 
to myself. I went off at once into the 
scrub; I got together a few men to 
whom I had done some service—do you 
hear, Bonaparte?—and we marched 
down on the Porta’s vineyard. We 
arrived at five in the morning, and by 
seven they were all in the presence of 
God. Giacomo declares that Elisa 
Vanni saved a child, little Luigi; but 
J tied him into bed with my own hands 
before setting the house on fire. Then 
I quitted the island with my wife and 
daughter without being able to make 
sure whether Luigi Porta were still alive.” 

Bonaparte looked at Bartolomeo with 
curiosity, but no astonishment. 

“How many were they?” 
Lucien. 

“Seven,” replied Piombo. “They per- 
secuted you in their day,” he added. 
The words aroused no sign of 
hatred in the two brothers. “Ah! 
you are no longer Corsicans!” cried 
Bartolomeo, with a sort of despair. 
“Good-by. Formerly I protected you,” 
he went on reproachfully. “But for me 
your mother would never have reached 
Marseilles,” he said, turning to Bona- 
parte, who stood thoughtful, his elbow 
resting on the chimney-piece. 

“IT cannot in conscience take you 
under my wing, Piombo,” replied Na- 
poleon. “I am the head of a great 
nation; I govern the Republic; I must 
see that the laws are carried out.” 

“Ah, ha!” said Bartolomeo. 

“But I can shut my eyes,” Bonaparte 
went on. “The tradition of the ven- 
detta will hinder the reign of law in 
Corsica for a long time yet,” he added, 
talking to himself. “But it must be 
stamped out at any cost.” 


asked 
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He was silent for a minute, and Lucien 
signed to Piombo to say nothing. The 
Corsican shook his head from side to 
side with a disapproving look. 

“Remain here,” the First Consul said, 
addressing Bartolomeo. “We know 
nothing. I will see that your estates 
are purchased so as to give you at once 
the means of living. Then later, some 
time hence, we will remember you. 
But no more vendetta. There is no 
Maquis scrub herc. If you play tricks 
with your dagger, there is no hope for 
you. Here the law protects everybody, 
and we do not do justice on our own 
account.” 

“He had put himself at the head of 
a strange people,” replied Bartolomeo, 
taking Lucien’s hand and pressing it. 
“But you recognize me in misfortune; 
it is a bond between us for life and 
death; and you may command everyone 
named Piombo.” As he spoke, his brow 
cleared, and he looked about him 
approvingly. 

“You are not badly off here,” he 
said, with a smile, as if he would like 
to lodge there. “And you are dressed 
all in red like a cardinal.” 

“Tt rests with vou to rise and have 
a palace in Paris,” said Bonaparte, look- 
ing at him from head to foot. “It will 
often happen that I may look about 
me for a devoted friend to whom I can 
trust myself.” 

A sigh of gladness broke from Piom- 
bo’s deep chest; he held out his hand 
to the First Consul, saying, “There is 
something of the Corsican in you still!” 

Bonaparte smiled. He gazed in si- 
jence at this man, who had brought 
him as it were a breath of air from 
his native land, from the island where 


he had formerly been so miraculously 
saved from the hatred of the “English 
party,” and which he was fated never 
to see again. He made a sign to his 
brother, who led away Bartolomeo di 
Piombo. 

Lucien inquired with interest as to 
the pecuniary position of the man who 
had once protected his family. Piombo 
led the Minister of the Interior to a 
window and showed him his wife and 
Ginevra, both seated on a heap of 
stones. 

“We have come from Fontainebleau 
on foot,” said he, “and we have not a 
sou.” 

Lucien gave his fellow-countryman 
his purse, and desired him to come again 
next morning to consult as to the means 
of providing for his family. The income 
from all Piombo’s possessions in Corsica 
could hardly suffice to maintain him 
tespectably in Paris. 


Fifteen years elapsed between the ar. 
rival of the Piombo family in Paris 
and the following incidents, which, with- 
out the story of this event, would have 
been less intelligible. 

Servin, one of our most distinguished 
artists, was the first to conceive the 
idea of opening a studio for young 
ladies who may wish to take lessons 
in painting. He was a man of over 
forty, of blameless habits, and wholly 
given up to his art; and he had mar- 
ried for love the daughter of a general 
without any fortune. At first mothers 
brought their daughters themselves to 
the professor’s studio; but when they 
understood his high principles and ap- 
preciated the care by which he strove 
to deserve such confidence. they ended 
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by sending the girls alone. It was part 
of the painter’s scheme to take as pupils 
only young ladies of rich or highly re- 
spectable family, that no difficulties 
might arise as to the society in his 
studio; he had even refused to take 
young girls who intended to become 
artists, and who must necessarily have 
had certain kinds of training without 
which no mastery is possible. By de- 
grees his prudence, the superior method 
by which he initiated his pupils into 
the secrets of his art, as well as the 
security their mothers felt in knowing 
that their daughters were in the com- 
pany of well-bred girls, and in the art- 
ist’s character, manners, and marriage, 
won him a high reputation in the world 
of fashion. As soon as a young girl 
showed any desire to learn drawing or 
painting, and her mother asked advice, 
“Send her to Servin,” was always the 
answer. 

Thus Servin had a specialty for teach- 
ing ladies art, as Herbault had for bon- 
nets, Leroy for dresses, and Chevet for 
dainties. It was acknowledged that a 
young woman who had taken lessons 
of Servin could pronounce definitively 
on the pictures in the Louvre, paint a 
portrait in a superior manner, copy an 
old picture, and produce her own paint- 
ing of genre. Thus this artist sufficed for 
all the requirements of the aristocracy. 

Notwithstanding his connection with 
all the best houses in Paris, he was 
independent and patriotic, preserving 
with a!! alike the light and witty tone, 
sometimes ironical, and the freedom of 
opinion which characterize painters. 

He had carried his scrupulous precau- 
tions into the arrangement of the place 
where his scholars worked. The outer 
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entrance to the loft above his dwelling- 
rooms had been walled up; to get into 
this retreat, as sacred as a harem, the 
way was up a staircase in the center of 
the house. This studio, which occupied 
the whole of the top story, was on the 
vast scale which always surprises inquisi- 
tive visitors when, having climbed to 
sixty feet above the ground, they expect 
to find an artist lodged in the gutter. 
It was a kind of gallery, abundantly 
lighted by immense skylights screened 
with the large green blinds which artists 
use to distribute the light. A quantity 
of caricatures, heads sketched in outline 
with a brush or the. point of a palette 
knife, all over the dark gray walls, 
proved that, allowing for a difference 
in the expression, fine young ladies have 
as much whimsicality in their brain as 
men can have. A small stove, with a 
huge pipe that made amazing zigzags 
before reaching the upper region of the 
roof, was the inevitable decoration of 
this studio. There was a shelf all around 
the room, supporting plaster casts which 
lay there in confusion, most of them 
under a coating of whitish dust. 

Above this shelf here and there a 
head of Niobe hanging to a nail showed 
its pathetic bend, a Venus smiled, a 
hand was unexpectedly thrust cut be- 
fore your eyes, like a beggar’s asking 
alms; then there were anatomical 
écorchés, yellow with smoke, and look- 
ing like limbs snatched from coffins; 
and pictures, drawings, — lay-figures, 
frames without canvas, and canvases 
without frames, completed the effect, 
giving the room the characteristic as- 
pect of a studio, a singular mixture of 
ornamentation and bareness, of poverty 
and splendor, of care and neglect. 
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This huge sort of hold, in which 
everything, even man, looks small, has 
a behind-the-scenes flavor, here are to 
be seen old linen, gilt armor, odds and 
ends of stuffs, and some machinery. 
But there is something about it as grand 
as thought: genius and death are there; 
Diana and Apollo side by side with a 
skull or a skeleton; beauty and dis- 
order, poetry and reality, gorgeous col- 
oring in shadow, and often a whole 
drama, but motionless and silent. How 
symbolical of the artist brain! 

At the moment when my story begins 
the bright sun of July lighted up the 
studio, and two beams of sunshine shot 
across its depths, broad bands of di- 
aphanous gold in which the dust-motes 
glistened. A dozen easels raised their 
pointed spars, looking like the masts of 
vessels in a harbor. Several young girls 
gave life to the scene by the variety 
of their countenances and attitudes, and 
the difference in their dress. The strong 
shadows cast by the green baize blinds, 
arranged to suit the position of each 
easel, produced a multitude of contrasts 
and fascinating effects of chiaroscuro. 

This group of girls formed the most 
attractive picture in the gallery. A 
fair-haired girl, simply dressed, stood at 
some distance from her companions, 
working perseveringly and seeming to 
foresee misfortune; no one looked at 
her nor spoke to her; she was the pret- 
tiest, the most modest, and the least 
rich. Two principal groups, divided by 
a little space, represented two classes 
of society, two spirits, even in this 
studio, where rank and fortune ought 
to have been forgotten. 

These young things, sitting or stand- 
ing, surrounded by their paint-boxes, 


playing with their prushes or getting 
them ready, handling their bright- 
tinted palettes, painting, chattering, 
Jaughing, singing, given up to their 
natural impulses and revealing their true 
characters, made up a drama unknown 
to men; this one proud, haughty, capri- 
cious, with black hair and beautiful 
hands, flashed the fire of her eyes at 
random; that one, light-hearted and 
heedless, a smile on her lips, her hair 
cLestnut, with delicate white hands, vir- 
ginal and French, a light nature without 
a thought of evil, living from hour to 
hour; another, dreamy, melancholy, 
pale, her head drooping like a falling 
blossom; her neighbor, on the contrary, 
tall, indolent, with Oriental manners, 
and long, black, melting eyes, speaking 
little, but lost in thought, and stealing 
a look at the head of Antinous. 

In the midst, like the Jocoso of a 
Spanish comedy, a girl, full of wit and 
sparkling sallies, stood watching them 
all with a single glance, and making 
them laugh; raising a face so full of 
life it could not but be pretty. She 
was the leader of the first group of 
pupils, consisting of the daughters of 
bankers, lawyers, and merchants—all 
rich, but exposed to all the minute but 
stinging disdains freely poured out upon 
them by the other young girls who 
belonged to the aristocracy. These were 
governed by the daughter of a gentle. 
man-usher to the King’s private cham, 
ber, a vain little thing, as silly as she 
was vain, and proud of her father’s 
having an office at Court. She aimed 
at seeming to understand the master’s 
remarks at the first word, and appearing 
to work by inspired grace; she used an 
eyeglass, came very much dressed, very 
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late, and begged her companions not to 
talk loud. Among this second group 
might be observed some exquisite shapes 
and distinguished-looking faces; but 
their looks expressed but little sim- 
plicity. Though their attitudes were 
elegant and their movements graceful, 
their faces were lacking in candor, and 
it was easy to perceive that they be- 
longed to a world where politeness forms 
the character at an early age, and the 
abuse of social pleasures kills the feel- 
ings and develops selfishness. When 
the whole party of girl students was 
complete there were to be seen among 
them child-like heads, virgin heads of 
enchanting purity, faces where the 
parted lips showed virgin teeth, and 
where a virgin smile came and went. 
Then the studio suggested not a se- 
raglio, but a group of angels sitting on a 
cloud in heaven. 

It was near noon; Servin had not 
yet made his appearance. For some 
days past he had spent most of his 
time at a studio he had elsewhere, fin- 
ishing a picture he had there for the 
exhibition. Suddenly Mlle. Amélie 
Thirion, the head of the aristocrats in 
this little assembly, spoke at some 
length to her neighbor; there was pro- 
found silence among the patrician 
group; the banker faction were equally 
silent from astonishment, and tried to 
guess the subject of such a conference. 
But the secret of the young ultras was 
soon known. Amélie rose, took an easel 
that stood near her, and moved it to 
some distance from the “nobility,” close 
to a clumsy partition which divided the 
studio from a dark closet where broken 
casts were kept, paintings that the pro- 
fessor had condemned, and, in winter, 


the firewood. Amélie’s proceedings gave 
rise to a murmur of surprise which did 
not hinder her from completing the 
removal by wheeling up to the easel 
a stool and paint-box, in fact, every- 
thing, even a picture by Prudhon, of 
which a pupil, who had not yet come, 
was making a copy. After this coup 
d’état the party of the right painted 
on in silence; but the left talked it over 
at great length. 

“What will Mlle. Piombo say?” asked 
one of the girls of Mlle. Mathilde 
Roguin, the oracle of mischief of her 
group. 

“She is not a girl to say much,” was 
the reply. “But fifty years hence she 
will remember this insult as if she had 
experienced it the day before, and will 
find some cruel means of revenge. She 
is a person I should not like to be at 
war with.” 

“The proscription to which those 
ladies have condemned her is all the 
more unjust,” said another young girl, 
“because Mlle. Ginevra was very sad 
the day before yesterday; her father, 
they say, has just given up his appoint- 
ment. This will add to her troubles, 
while she was very good to those young 
ladies during the Hundred Days. Did 
she ever say a word that could hurt 
them? On the contrary, she avoided 
talking politics. But our ultras seem 
to be prompted by jealousy rather than 
by party-spirit.” 

“T have a great mind to fetch Mlle. 
Piombo’s easel and place it by mine,” 
said Mathilde Roguin. She rose, but 
on second thoughts she sat down again. 
“With a spirit lke Mlle. Ginevra’s,” 
said she, “it is impossible to know how 
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she would take our civility. Let us wait 
and see.” 

“Kecola!” said the black-eyed girl 
languidly. In fact, the sound of foot- 
steps coming upstairs was heard in the 
studio. The words, “Here she comes!” 
passed from mouth to mouth, and then 
perfect silence fell. 

To understand the full importance of 
the ostracism carried into effect by 
Amélie Thirion, it must be told that 
this scene took place towards the end 
of the month of July 1815. The second 
restoration of the Bourbons broke up 
many friendships which had weathered 
the turmoil of the first. At this time 
families, almost always divided among 
themselves, renewed many of the most 
deplorable scenes which tarnish the his- 
tory of all countries at periods of civil 
or religious struggles. Children, young 
girls, old men, had caught the monar- 
chical fever from which the Government 
was suffering. Discord flew in under 
the domestic roof, and suspicion dyed 
in gloomy hues the most intimate con- 
versations and actions. 

Ginevra de Piombo idolized Napo- 
leon; indeed, how could she have hated 
him? The Emperor was her fellow- 
countryman, and her father’s benefactor. 
Baron di Piombo was one of Napoleon’s 
followers who had most efficiently 
worked to bring him back from Elba. 
Incapable of renouncing his political 
faith, nay, eager to proclaim it, Piombo 
had remained in Paris in the midst of 
enemies. Hence Ginevra di Piombo 
was ranked with the “suspicious charac- 
ters,” all the more so because she made 
no secret of the regret her family felt 
at the second restoration. The only 
tears she had perhaps ever shed in her 


life were wrung from her by the two- 
fold tidings of Bonaparte’s surrender on 
board the Bellerophon, and the arrest 
of Labédoyére. 

The young ladies forming the aris- 
tocratic party in the studio belonged 
to the most enthusiastically Royalist 
families of Paris. It would be difficult 
to give any idea of the exaggerated 
feelings of the time, and of the horror 
felt towards Bonapartists. However 
mean and trivial Amélie Thirion’s con- 
duct may seem to-day, it was then a 
very natural demonstration of hatred. 
Ginevra di Piombo, one of Servin’s 
earliest pupils, had occupied the place 
of which they wished to deprive her 
ever since the first day she had come 
to the studio. The aristocratic group 
had gradually settled around her; and 
to turn her out of a place, which in 
a certain sense belonged to her, was 
not merely to insult her, but to cause 
her some pain, for all artists have a 
predilection for the spot where they 
work. 

However, political hostility had per- 
haps not much to do with the conduct 
of this little studio party of the Right. 
Ginevra di Piombo, the most accom- 
plished of Servin’s pupils, was an object 
of the deepest jealousy. The master 
professed an equal admiration for the 
talents and the character of this favor- 
ite pupil, who served as the standard 
of all his comparisons; and, indeed, 
while it was impossible to explain the 
ascendancy this young girl exercised 
over all who were about her, she en- 
joyed in this small world an influence 
resembling that of Bonaparte over his 
soldiers. The aristocratic clique had, 
some days since, resolved on the over= 
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throw of this queen; but as no one 
had been bold enough to repulse the 
Bonapartist, Mlle. Thirion had just 
struck the decisive blow so as to make 
her companions the accomplices of her 
hatred. Though Ginevra was really 
beloved by some of the Royalist party, 
who at home were abundantly lectured 
on politics, with the tact peculiar to 
women, they judged it best not to inter- 
fere in the quarrel. 

On entering, Ginevra was received in 
perfect silence. Of all the girls who 
had yet appeared at Servin’s studio, 
she was the handsomest, the tallest, and 
the most finely made. Her gait had a 
stamp of dignity and grace which com- 
manded respect. Her face, full of intel- 
ligence, seemed radiant, it was so trans- 
fused with the animation peculiar to 
Corsicans, which does not exclude calm- 
ness. Her abundant hair, her eyes, and 
their black lashes told of passion. 
Though the corners of her mouth were 
softly drawn and her lips a little too 
thick, they had the kindly expression 
which strong people derive from the 
consciousness of strength. By a singu- 
lar freak of nature the charm of her 
features was in some sort belied by a 
marble forehead stamped with an al- 
most savage pride, and the traditional 
habits of Corsica. That was the only 
bond between her and her native land; 
in every other detail of her person the 
simplicity and freedom of Lombard 
beauties were so bewitching, that only 
in her absence could anyone bear to 
cause her the smallest pain. She was, 
indeed, so attractive, that her old father, 
out of prudence, never allowed her to 
walk alone to the studio. 

The only fault of this really poetic 
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creature came of the very power of such 
fully developed beauty. She had refused 
to marry, out of affection for her father 
and mother, feeling herself necessary 
to them in their old age. Her taste for 
painting had taken the place of the pas- 
sions which commonly agitate women. 

“You are all very silent to-day,” she 
said, after coming forward a step or 
two. “Good-morning, my little Laure,” 
she added in a gentle, caressing tone. 
as she went up to the young girl who 
was painting apart from the rest. “That 
head is very good. The flesh is a little 
too pink, but it is all capitally drawn.” 

Laure raised her head, looked at 
Ginevra much touched, and their faces 
brightened with an expression of mutual 
affection. A faint smile gave life to 
the Italian’s lips, but she seemed pen- 
sive, and went slowly to her place, care- 
lessly glancing at the drawings and pic- 
tures, and saying good-morning to each 
of the girls of the first group, without 
observing the unusual curiosity excited 
by her presence. She might have been 
a queen amid her Court. She did not 
observe the deep silence that reigned 
among the aristocrats, and passed their 
camp without saying a word. Her ab- 
sence of mind was so complete that she 
went to her easel, opened her paint-box, 
took out her brushes, slipped on her 
brown linen cuffs. tied her apron, exam- 
ined her palette, all without thinking, 
as it seemed, of what she was doing. 
All the heads of the humbler group 
were turned to look at her. And if the 
young ladies of the Thirion faction were 
less frankly impatient than their com- 
panions, their side glances were never- 
theless directed to Ginevra. 
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“She notices nothing,” said Mlle. 
Roguin. 

At this moment Ginevra, roused from 
the meditative attitude in which she 
had gazed at her canvas, turned her head 
towards the aristocratic party. With 
one glance she measured the distance 
that lay between them, and held her 
peace. 

“Tt has not occurred to her that they 
meant to insult her,” said Mathilde. 
“She has neither colored nor turned 
pale. How provoked those young ladies 
will be if she likes her new place better 
than the old one!”—“You are quite 
apart there, mademoiselle,” she added 
louder, and addressing Ginevra. 

The Italian girl affected not to hear, 
or perhaps she did not hear; she hastily 
rose, walked rather slowly along the 
partition which divided the dark closet 
from the studio, seeming to examine the 
skylight from which the light fell; and 
to this she ascribed so much importance 
that she got upon a chair to fasten the 
green baize which interfered with the 
light, a gool deal higher. At this eleva- 
tion she was on a level with a small 
crack in the boarding, the real object 
of her efforts, for the look she cast 
through it can only be compared with 
that of a miser discovering Aladdin’s 
treasure. She quickly descended, came 
back to her place, arranged her picture, 
affected still to be dissatisfied with the 
light, pushed a table close to the parti- 
tion, and placed a chair on it; then she 
nimbly mounted this scaffolding, and 
again peeped through the crack. She 
gave but one look into the closet, which 
was lighted by a window at the top of 
the partition, but what she saw im- 
pressed her so vividly that she started. 
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“You will fall, Mlle. Ginevra!” cried 
Laure. 

All the girls turned to look at their 
imprudent companion, who was totter- 
ing. The fear of seeing them gather 
around her gave her courage; she recov- 
ered her strength and her balance, and 
dancing on the chair, she turned to 
Laure, and said with some agitation— 

“Bah! It is at any rate safer than a 
throne!” 

She quickly arranged the baize, came 
down, pushed the table and the chair 
far from the partition, returned to her 
easel, and made a few more attempts, 
seeming to try for an effect of light that 
suited her. Her picture did not really 
trouble her at all; her aim was to get 
close to the dark closet by which she 
placed herself, as she wished, at the end 
near the door. Then she prepared to 
set her palette, still in perfect silence. 
Where she now was she soon heard more 
distinctly a slight noise which, on the 
day before, had greatly stirred her curi- 
osity, and sent her young imagination 
wandering over a wide field of conjec- 
ture. She easily recognized it as the 
deep, regular breathing of the sleeping 
man whom she had just now seen. Her 
curiosity was satisfied, but she found 
herself burdened with an immense re- 
sponsibility. Through the crack she had 
caught sight of the Imperial eagle, and 
on a camp bed, in the dim light, had 
seen the figure of an officer of the guard. 
She guessed it all. Servin was shelter- 
ing a refugee. 

She now trembled lest one of her 
companions should come to examine her 
picture, and should hear the unfortunate 
man breathe, or heave too deep a sign, 
such as had fallen on her ear during 
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yesterday’s lesson. She resolved to re- 
main near the door, and trust to her wits 
to cheat the tricks of fate. 

“J had better remain here,” thought 
she, “to prevent some disaster, than leave 
the poor prisoner at the mercy of some 
giddy prank.” 

This was the secret of Ginevra’s ap- 
parent indifference when she found her 
easel transplanted; she was secretly de- 
lighted, since she had been able to 
satisfy her curiosity in a natural manner; 
and besides, she was too much absorbed 
at this moment to inquire into the rea- 
son of her exclusion. Nothing is more 
mortifying to young girls, or, indeed, to 
anyone, than to see a practical joke, an 
insult, or a witticism fail of its effect 
in consequence of the victim’s contempt. 
It would seem that our hatred of an 
enemy is increased by the height to 
which he can rise above us. 

Ginevra’s conduct remained a riddle 
to all her companions. Her friends and 
her foes were alike surprised, for she 
was allowed to have every good quality 
excepting forgiveness of injuries. Though 
the opportunities for showing this vice 
of temper had rarely been offered to 
Ginevra by the incidents of studio life, 
the instances she had happened to give 
f her vindictive spirit and determina- 
tion had none the less made a deep 
impression on her companions’ minds. 
After many guesses, Mile. Roguin finally 
Jegarded the Italian’s silence as evidence 
vf a magnanimity above all praise; and 
her party, inspired by her, conceived a 
plan to humiliate the aristocrats of the 
studio. They achieved their purpose by 
a fire of sarcasms directed at the pride 
and airs of the party of the Right. 

Mme, Servin’s arrival put an end 
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to this contest of seff-assertiveness, 
Amélie, with the shrewdness which is 
always coupled with malice, had re- 
marked, watched, and wondered at the 
excessive absence of mind which hin- 
dered Ginevra from hearing the keenly 
polite dispute of which she was the sub- 
ject. The revenge which Mlle. Roguin 
and her followers were wreaking on Mlle, 
Thirion and her party had thus the fatal 
effect of setting the young Ultras to dis- 
cover the cause of Ginevra’s absorbed 
silence. The beautiful Italian became 
the center of observation, and was 
watched by her friends as much as by 
her enemies, It is very difficult to hide 
the slightest excitement, the most trifling 
feeling, from fifteen idle and inquisitive 
girls whose mischief and wits crave only 
for secrets to guess, and intrigues to plot 
or to baffle, and who can ascribe to a 
gesture, to a glance, to a word, so many 
meanings, that they can hardly fail to 
discover the true one. Thus Ginevra di 
Piombo’s secret was in great peril of 
being found out. 

At this moment Mme. Servin’s pres- 
ence produced a diversion in the drama 
that was being obscurely played at the 
bottom of these young hearts; while its 
sentiments, its ideas, its development, 
were expressed by almost allegorical 
words, by significant looks, by gestures, 
and even by silence, often more em- 
phatice than speech. 

The moment Mme. Servin came into 
the studio her eyes turned to the door 
by which Ginevra was standing. Under 
the present circumstances this look was 
not lost. If at first none of the maidens 
observed it, Mlle. Thirion remembered 
it afterward, and accounted for the sus- 
piciousness, the alarm, and mystery 
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which gave a hunted expression to Mme. 
Servin’s eyes. 

“Mesdemoiselles,” she said, “M. Servin 
cannot come today.” Then she paid 
some little compliment to each pupil, 
all of them welcoming her :n the girlish, 
caressing way which lies as much in the 
voice and eyes as in actions. She im- 
mediately went to Ginevra under an im- 
pulse of uneasiness, which she vainly 
tried to conceal. The Italian and the 
painter’s wife exchanged friendly nods, 
and then stood in silence, one painting, 
the other watching her paint. The offi- 
cer’s breathing was easily audible, but 
Mme. Servin could take no notice of it; 
and her dissimulation was so complete 
that Ginevra was tempted to accuse her 
of willful deafness. At this moment the 
stranger turned on the bed. The Italian 
girl looked Mme. Servin steadily in the 
face, and, without betraying the smallest 
agitation, the lady said, “Your copy is 
as fine as the original. If I had to 
choose, I should really be puzzled.” 

“M. Servin has not let his wife into 
the secret of this mystery,” thought 
Ginevra, who, after answering the young 
wife with a gentle smile of incredulity, 
sang a snatch of some national canzo- 
netta to cover any sounds the prisoner 
might make. 

It was so unusual to hear the studious 
Italian sing, that all the girls looked at 
her in surprise. Later this incident 
served as evidence to the charitable 
supposition of hatred. Mme. Servin 
soon went away, and the hours of study 
ended without further event. Ginevra 
let all her companions leave, affecting 
to work on; but she unconscioulsy be- 
trayed her wish to be alone, for as the 
pupils made ready to go she looked at 
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them with ill-disguised impatience. Mlle 
Thirion, who within these few hours had 
become a cruel foe to the young girl, 
who was her superior in everything, 
guessed by the instinct of hatred that 
her rival’s affected industry covered a 
mystery. She had been struck more 
than once by the attention with which 
Ginevra seemed to be listening to a 
sound no one else could hear. The ex- 
pression she now read in the Italian’s 
eyes was as a flash of illumination. She 
was the last to leave, and went in on 
her way down to see Mme. Servin, with 
whom she stayed a few minutes. Then, 
pretending that she had forgotten her 
bag, she very softly went upstairs again 
to the studio, and discovered Ginevra 
at the top of a hastily constructed scaf- 
folding, so lost in contemplation of the 
unknown soldier that she did not hear 
the light sound of her companion’s foot- 
steps. It is true that Amélie walked on 
eggs—to use a phrase of Walter Scott’s: 
she retired to the door and coughed. 
Ginevra started, turned her head, saw 
her enemy, and colored; then she quickly 
untied the blind, to mislead her as to 
her purpose, and came down. After 
putting away her paint-box, she left the 
studio, carrying stamped upon her heart 
the image of a man’s head as charming 
as the Endymion, Girodet’s masterpiece, 
which she had copied a few days pre- 
viously. 

“So young a man, and proscribed! 
Who can he be?—for it is not Marshal 
Ney.” 

These two sentences are the simplest 
expression of all the ideas which Ginevra 
turned over in her mind during two 
days. The next day but one, notwith- 
standing ker hurry to be first at the 
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painting gallery, she found that Mlle. 
Thirion had already come in a carriage. 
Ginevra and her enemy watched each 
other for some time, but each kept her 
countenance impenetrable by the other. 
Amélie had seen the stranger’s handsome 
face; but happily, and at the same time 
unhappily, the eagles and the uniform 
were not within the range of her eye 
through the crack. She lost herself in 
conjecture. Suddenly Servin came in, 
much earlier than usual. 

“Mlle. Ginevra,” said he, after casting 
an eye around the gallery, “why have 
you placed yourself there? The light is 
bad. Come nearer to these young ladies, 
and lower your blind a little.” 

Then he sat down by Laure, whose 
work deserved his most lenient criticism. 

“Well done!” he exclaimed, “this head 
is capitally done. You will be a second 
Ginevra.” 

The master went from easel to easel, 
blaming, flattering, and jesting; and 
making himself, as usual, more feared for 
his jests than for his reproofs. 

The Italian had not obeyed his wishes; 
she remained at her post with the firm 
intention of staying there. She took out 
a sheet of paper and began to sketch in 
sepia the head of the unhappy refugee. 
A work conceived of with passion always 
bears a particular stamp. The faculty of 
giving truth to a rendering of nature or 
of a thought constitutes genius, and pas- 
sion can often take its place. Thus 
in the circumstances in which Ginevra 
found herself, either the intuition she 
owed to her memory, which had been 
deeply struck, or perhaps necessity, the 
mother of greatness, lent her a super- 
natural flash of talent. The officer’s 
head was thrown off on the paper with 
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an inward trembling that she ascribed 
to fear, and which a physiologist would 
have recognized as the fever of inspira- 
tion. From time to time she stole a 
furtive glance at her companions, so as 
to be able to hide the sketch in case of 
any indiscretion on their part. But in 
spite of her sharp lookout, there was a 
moment when she failed to perceive that 
her relentless enemy, under the shelter 
of a huge portfolio, had turned her eye- 
glass on the mysterious drawing. Mlle. 
Thirion, recognizing the refugee’s fea- 
tures, raised her head suddenly, and 
Ginevra slipped away the sheet of paper. 

“Why do you stay there, in spite of 
my opinion, mademoiselle?” the profes- 
sor gravely asked Ginevra. 

The girl hastily turned her easel so 
that no one could see her sketch, and 
said, in an agitated voice, as she showed 
it to her master— 

“Don’t you think witn me that this 
is a better light? May I not stay where 
I am?” 

Servin turned pale. As nothing can 
escape the keen eyes of hatred, Mlle. 
Thirion threw herself, so to speak, into 
the excited feelings that agitated the 
professor and his pupil. 

“You are right,” said Servin. “But 
you will soon know more than I do,” 
he added, with a forced laugh. There 
was a silence, during which the master 
looked at the head of the officer. “This 
is a masterpiece, worthy of Salvator 
Rosa!” he exclaimed, with an artist’s 
vehemence. 

At this exclamation all the young 
people rose, and Mlle. Thirion came 
forward with the swiftness of a tiger 
springing on its prey. At this instant 
the prisoner, roused by the turmoil, woke 
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up. Ginevra overset her stool, spoke a 
few incoherent sentences, and began to 
laugh; but she had folded the portrait 
in half and thrown it into a portfolio 
before her terrible enemy could see it. 
The girls crowded round the easel; 
Servin enlarged in a loud voice on the 
beauties of the copy on which his fa- 
vorite pupil was just now engaged; and 
all the party were cheated by this strata- 
gem, excepting Amélie, who placed her- 
self behind her companions and tried to 
open the portfolio into which she had 
seen the sketch put. Ginevra seized it 
and set it in front of her without a 
word, and the two girls gazed at each 
other in silence. 

“Come, young ladies, to your places!” 
said Servin. “If you want to know as 
much as Mile. di Piombo, you must not 
be always talking of fashions and balls, 
and trifling so much.” 

When the gitls had all returned to 
their easels, the master sat down by 
Ginevra. 

“Was it not better that this mystery 
should be discovered by me than by 
anyone else?” said the Italian girl in a 
low tone. 

“Yes,” answered the painter. “You are 
patriotic; but even if you had not been, 
you are still the person to whom I 
should intrust it.” 

The master and pupil understood each 
other, and Ginevra was not now afraid 
to ask, “Who is he?” 

“An intimate friend of Labédoyére’s; 
the man who, next to the unfortunate 
colonel, did most to effect a junction 
between the 7th and the Grenadiers of 
Elba. He was a major in the Guards, 
and has just come back from Waterloo.” 

“Why have you not burnt his uniform 


and shako, and put him into civilian 
dress?” asked Ginevra vehemently. 

“Some clothes are to be brought for 
him this evening.” 

“You should have shut up the studio 
for a few days.” 

“He is going away.” 

“Does he wish to die?” said the girl. 
“Let him stay with you during these 
first days of the storm. Paris is the only 
place in France where a man may be 
safely hidden. Is he a friend of yours?” 
she added. 

“No. He has no claim to my regard 
but his misfortunes. This is how he 
fell into my hands; my father-in-law, 
who had rejoined his regiment during 
this campaign, met the poor young man, 
and saved him very cleverly from those 
who have arrested Labédoyére. He 
wanted to defend him, like a madman!” 

“And do you call him so!” cried 
Ginevra, with a glance of surprise at 
the painter, who did not speak for a 
moment. 

“My father-in-law is too closely 
watched to be able to keep anyone in 
his house,” he went on. “He brought 
him here by night last week. I hoped 
to hide him from every eye by keeping 
him in this corner, the only place in the 
house where he can be safe.” 

“Tf I can be of any use, command me,” 
said Ginevra. “I know Marshal Feltre.” 

“Well, we shall see,” replied the 
painter. 

This conversation had lasted too long 
not to be remarked by all the other 
pupils. Servin left Ginevra, came back 
to each easel, and gave such long lessons 
that he was still upstairs when the clock 
struck the hour at which his pupils 
usually left. 
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“You have forgotten your bag, made- 
moiselle,” cried the professor, running 
after the young lady, who condescended 
to act the spy to gratify her hatred. 

The inquisitive pupil came back for 
the bag, expressing some surprise at her 
own carelessness; but Servin’s attention 
was to her additional proof of the ex- 
istence of a mystery which was undoubt- 
edly a serious one. She had already 
planned what should follow, and could 
say, like the Abbé Vertot, “I have laid 
my siege.” She ran downstairs noisily, 
and violently slammed the door leading 
to Servin’s rooms, that it might be sup- 
posed she had gone out; but she softly 
went upstairs again, and hid behind the 
door of the studio. 

When the painter and Ginevra sup- 
posed themselves alone, he tapped in a 
particular manner at the door of the 
attic, which at once opened on its rusty, 
creaking hinges. The Italian girl saw 
a tall and well-built youth, whose Im- 
perial uniform set her heart beating. 
The officer carried his arm in a sling, 
ind his pale face told of acute suffering. 
He started at seeing her, a stranger. 
Amélie, who could see nothing, was 
afraid to stay any longer; but she had 
heard the creaking of the door, and that 
was enough. She silently stole away. 

“Rear nothing,” said the painter. 
“Mademoiselle is the daughter of the 
Emperor’s most faithful friend, the 
Baron di Piombo.” 

The young officer felt no doubt of 
Ginevra’s loyalty when once he had 
looked at her. 

“You are wounded?” she said. 

“Oh, it is nothing, mademoiselle; the 
cut is healing.” 

At this moment the shrill and piercing 
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tones of men in the street came up te 
the studio, crying out, “This is the sen- 
tence which condemns to death——” All 
three shuddered. The soldier was the 
first to hear a name at which he turned 
pale. 

“Tabédoyére!” he exclaimed, dropping 
on to a stool. 

They looked at each other in silence. 
Drops of sweat gathered on the young 
man’s livid brow; with a gesture of 
despair he clutched the black curls of 
his hair, resting his elbow on Ginevra’s 
easel. 

“After all,’ said he, starting to his 
feet, “Labédoyére and I knew what we 
were doing. We knew the fate that 
awaited us if we triumphed or if we 
failed. He is dying for the cause, while 
I am in hiding——” 

He hurried towards the studio door; 
but Ginevra, more nimble than he, 
rushed forward and stopped the way. 

“Can you restore the Emperor?” she 
said. “Do you think you can raise the 
giant again, when he could not keep 
his feet?” 

“What then is to become of me?” said 
the refugee, addressing the two friends 
whom chance had sent him. “I have 
not a relation in the world; Labédoyére 
was my friend and protector, I am now 
alone; to-morrow I shall be exiled or 
condemned; I have never had any for- 
tune but my pay; I spent my last 
crown-piece to come and snatch Labé- 
doyére from death and get him away. 
Death is an obvious necessity to me. 
When a man is determined to die, he 
must know how to sell his head to the 
executioner. I was thinking’ just now 
that an honest man’s life is well worth 
that of two traitors, and that a dagger- 
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thrust, judiciously placed, may give one 
immortality.” 

This passion of despair frightened the 
painter, and even Ginevra, who fully 
understood the young man. The Italian 
admired the beautiful head and the de- 
lightful voice, of which the accents of 
rage scarcely disguised the sweetness; 
then she suddenly dropped balm on all 
the hapless man’s wounds. 

“Monsieur!” said she, “as to your 
pecuniary difficulties, allow me to offer 
you the money I myself have saved. 
My father is rich; I am his only child; 
he loves me, and I am quite sure he 
will not blame me. Have no scruples 
in accepting it; our wealth comes from 
the Emperor, we have nothing which is 
not the bounty of his munificence. Is 
it not gratitude to help one of his faith- 
ful soldiers? So take this money with 
as little ceremony as I make about offer- 
ing it. It is only money,” she added 
in a scornful tone. “Then, as to friends 
—you will find friends!” And she 
proudly raised her head, while her eyes 
shone with unwonted brilliancy. “The 
head which must fall to-morrow—the 
mark of a dozen guns—saves yours,” she 
went on. “Wait till this storm is over, 
and you can take service in a foreign 
land if you are not forgotten, or in the 
French army if you are.” 

In the comfort offered by a woman 
there is a delicacy of feeling which al- 
ways has a touch of something motherly, 
something far-seeing end complete; but 
when such words of peace and hope are 
seconded by grace of gesture, and the 
eloquence which comes from the heart, 
above all, when the comforter is beau- 
tiful, it is hard for a young man to resist. 
The young colonel inhaled love by every 
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sense. A faint flush tinged his white 
cheeks, and his eyes lost a little of the 
melancholy that dimmed them as he 
said, in a strange tone of voice, “You are 
an angel of goodness!—But, Labé- 
doyére!” he added, “Labédoyére!” 

At this cry they all three looked at 
each other, speechless, and understood 
each other. They were friends, not of 
twenty minutes, but of twenty years. 

“My dear fellow,” said Servir, “can 
you save him?” 

“T can avenge him.” 

Ginevra was thrilled. Though the 
stranger was handsome, his appearance 
had not moved her. The gentle pity 
that women find in their heart for suf- 
fering which is not ignoble had, in 
Ginevra, stifled every other emotion; 
but to hear a cry of revenge, to find in 
this fugitive an Italian soul and Corsican 
magnanimity! This was too much for 
her; she gazed at the officer with respect- 
ful emotion, which powerfully stirred her 
heart. It was the first time a man had 
ever made her feel so strongly. Like all 
women, it pleased her to imagine that 
the soul of this stranger must be in har- 
mony with the remarkable beauty of his 
features and the fine proportions of his 
figure, which she admired as an artist. 
Led by chance curiosity to pity, from 
pity to eager interest, she now from 
interest had reached sensations so strong 
and deep that she thought it rash to 
remain there any longer. 

“Till to-morrow,” she said, leaving her 
sweetest smile with the officer, to console 
him. 

As he saw that smile, which threw a 
new light, as it were, on Ginevra’s face, 
the stranger for a moment forgot all 
else. 
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“To-morrow,” he repeated sadly. “To- 
morrow, Labédoyére——” 

Ginevra turned to him and laid a 
finger on her lips, looking at him as 
though she would say, “Be calm, be 
prudent.” 

Then the young man exclaimed: “O 
Dio! Chi non vorrei vivere dopo averla 
veduta!” “O God! who would not live 
after having seen her!” The peculiar 
accent with which he spoke the words 
startled Ginevra. 

“You are a Corsican!” she exclaimed, 
coming back to him, her heart beating 
with gladness. 

“I was born in Corsica,” he replied; 
“but I was taken to Genoa when very 
young; and, as soon as I was of age to 
enter the army, I enlisted.” 

The stranger’s handsome person, the 
transcendent charm he derived from his 
attachment to the Emperor, his wound, 
his misfortunes, even his danger, all van- 
ished before Ginevra’s eyes, or rather 
all were fused in one new and exquisite 
sentiment. This refugee was a son of 
Corsica, and spoke its beloved tongue. 
In a minute the girl stood motionless, 
spellbound by a magical sensation. She 
saw before her eyes a living picture to 
which a combination of human feeling 
and chance lent dazzling hues. At Ser- 
vin’s invitation the officer had taken his 
seat on an ottoman, the painter had 
untied the string which supported his 
guest’s arm, and was now undoing the 
bandages in order to dress the wound. 
Ginevra shuddered as she saw the long 
wide gash, made by a saber-cut, on the 
young man’s forearm, and gave a little 
groan. The stranger looked up at her 
and began to smile. There was some- 
thing very touching that went to the 
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soul in Servin’s attentive care as he re 
moved the lint and touched the tender 
flesh, while the wounded man’s face, 
though pale and sickly, expressed pleas- 
ure rather than suffering as he looked 
at the young girl. 

An artist could not help admiring the 
antithesis of sentiments, and the con- 
trast of color between the whiteness of 
the linen and the bare arm and the 
officer’s blue and red coat. Soft dusk 
had now fallen on the studio, but a last 
sunbeam shone in one the spot where 
the refugee was sitting, in such a way 
that his pale, noble face, his black hair, 
his uniform were all flooded with light. 
This simple effect the superstitious Ital- 
ian took for an omen of good luck. The 
stranger seemed to her a celestial mes- 
senger who had spoken to her in the 
language of her native land, and put her 
under the spell of childish memories; 
while in her heart a feeling had birth 
as fresh and pure as her first age of 
innocence. In a very short instant she 
stood pensive, lost in infinite thought; 
then she blushed to have betrayed her 
absence of mind, exchanged a swift, 
sweet look with the officer, and made 
her escape, seeing him still. 

The next day there was no painting 
lesson; Ginevra could come to the 
studio, and the prisoner could be with 
his fellow-countrywoman. Servin, who 
had a sketch to finish, allowed the officer 
to sit there while he played guardian to 
the two young people, who frequently 
spoke in Corsican. The poor soldier 
told of his sufferings during the retreat 
from Moscow; for, at the age of nine- 
teen, he had found himself at the pas- 
sage of the Beresina, alone of all his 
regiment, having lost in his eomrades 
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the only men who could care for him, 
an orphan. He described, in words of 
fire, the great disaster of Waterloo. 

His voice was music to the Italian 
girl, Brought up in Corsican ways, 
Ginevra was, to some extent, a child of 
nature; falsehood was unknown to her, 
and she gave herself up without disguise 
to her impressions, owning them, or 
rather letting them be seen without the 
trickery, the mean and calculating vanity 
of the Parisian girl. During this day she 
remained more than once, her palette 
in one hand, a brush in the other, while 
the brush was undipped in the colors 
on the palette; her eyes fixed on the 
officer’s face, her lips slightly parted, she 
sat listening, ready to lay on the touch 
which was not given. She was not sur- 
prised to find such sweetness in the 
young man’s eyes, for she felt her own 
soften in spite of her determination to 
keep them severe and cold. Thus, for 
hours, she painted with resolute atten- 
tion, not raising her head because he 
was there watching her work. The first 
time he sat down to gaze at her in 
silence, she said to him in an agitated 
voice, after a long pause, “Does it amuse 
you, then, to look on at painting?” 

That day she learnt that his name 
was Luigi. Before they parted it was 
agreed that if any important political 
events should occur on the days when 
the studio was open, Ginevra was to 
inform him by singing in an undertone 
eertain Italian airs. 

On the following day Mlle. Thirion 
informed all her companions, as a great 
secret, that Ginevra di Piombo had a 
lover—a young man who came during 
the hours devoted to lessons—to hide in 
the dark closet of the studio. 
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“You, who take her part,” said she to 
Mlle. Roguin, “watch her well, and you 
will see how she spends her time.” 

So Ginevra was watched with diaboli- 
cal vigilance. Her songs were listened 
to, her glances spied. At moments when 
she believed that no one saw her, a 
dozen eyes were incessantly centered on 
her. And being forewarned, the girls 
interpreted in their true sense the agita- 
tions which passed across the Italian’s 
radiant face, and her snatches of song, 
and the attention with which she lis- 
tened to the muffled sounds which she 
alone could hear through the partition. 

By the end of a week, only Laure, of 
the fifteen students, had resisted the 
temptation to scrutinize Louis through 
the crack in the panel, or, by an instinct 
of weakness, still defended the beautiful 
Corsican girl. Mlle. Roguin wanted to 
make her wait on the stairs at the hour 
when they all left, to prove to her the 
intimacy between Ginevra and the hand- 
some young man, by finding them to- 
gether; but she refused to condescend to 
an espionage which curiosity could not 
justify, and thus became an object of 
general reprobation. 

Ere long the daughter of the gentle- 
man-usher thought it unbecoming in her 
to work in the studio of a painter whose 
opinions were tained with patriotism or 
Bonapartism—which at that time were 
regarded as one and the same thing; so 
she came no more to Servin’s. Though 
Amélie forgot Ginevra, the evil she had 
sown bore fruit. Insensibly, by chance, 
for gossip, or out of prudery, the other 
damsels informed their mothers of the 
strange adventure in progress at the 
studio. One day Mathilde Roguin did 
not come; the next time another ww 
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absent; at last the three or four pupils, 
who had still remained, came no more. 
Ginevra and her little friend, Mlle. 
Laure, were for two or three days the 
sole occupants of the deserted studio. 

The Italian did not observe the iso- 
lation in which she was left, and did 
not even wonder at the cause of her 
companions’ absence. Having devised 
the means of communicating with Louis, 
she lived in the studio as in a delightful 
retreat, secluded in the midst of the 
world, thinking only of the officer, and 
of the dangers which threatened him. 
This young creature, though sincerely 
admiring those noble characters who 
would not be false to their political 
faith, urged Louis to submit at once to 
royal authority, in order to keep him 
in France, while Louis refused to sub- 
mit, that he might not have to leave 
his hiding-place. 

If, indeed, passions only have their 
birth and grow up under the influence 
of romantic causes, never had so many 
circumstances concurred to link two be- 
ings by one feeling. Ginevra’s regard 
for Louis, and his for her, thus made 
greater progress in a month than a fash- 
ionable friendship can make in ten years 
in a drawing-room. Is not adversity the 
touchstone of character? Hence Ginevra 
could really appreciate Louis, and know 
him, and they soon felt a reciprocal 
esteem. Ginevra, who was older than 
Louis, found it sweet to be courted by a 
young man already so great, so tried 
by fortune, who united the experience 
of a man with the graces of youth. 
Louis, on his part, felt unspeakable de- 
light in allowing himself to be apparently 
protected by a girl of five-and-twenty. 
Was it not a proof of love? The union 
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in Ginevra of pride and sweetness, of 
strength and weakness, had an irresist- 
ible charm; Louis was indeed completely 
her slave. In short, they were already 
so deeply in love, that they felt no need 
either to deny it to themselves, nor to 
tell it. 

One day, towards evening, Ginevra 
heard the signal agreed on—Louis tapped 
on the woodwork with a pin, so gently 
as to make no more noise than a spider 
attaching its thread—thus asking if he 
might come out. She glanced round the 
studio, did not see little Laure, and 
answered the summons; but as the door 
was opened, Louis caught sight of the 
girl, and hastily retreated. Ginevra, 
much surprised, looked about her, saw 
Laure, and going up to her easel, said, 
“You are staying very late, dear. And 
that head seems to me finished; there 
is only a reflected light to put in on 
that lock of hair.” 

“It, would be very kind of you,” said 
Laure, in a tremulous voice, “if you 
would correct this copy for me; I should 
have something of your doing to keep.” 

“Of course I will,’ said Ginevra, sure 
of thus dismissing her. “I thought,” she 
added, as she put in a few light touches, 
“that you had a long way to go home 
from the studio.” 

“Oh! Ginevra, I am going away for 
good,” cried the girl, sadly. 

“You are leaving M. Servin?” asked 
the Italian, not seeming affected by her 
words, as she would have been a month 
since. 

“Have you not noticed, Ginevra, that 
for some time there has been nobody 
here but you and me?” 

“Tt is true,” replied Ginevra, suddenly 
struck as by a reminiscence. “Are they 
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tll, or going to be married, or are all 
their fathers employed now at the 
palace?” 

“They have all left M. Servin,” said 
Laure. 

“And why?” 

“On your account, Ginevra.” 

“Mine!” repeated the Corsican, rising, 
with a threatening brow, and a proud 
sparkle in her eyes. 

“Oh, do not be angry, dear Ginevra,” 
Laure piteously exclaimed. “But my 
mother wishes that I should leave too. 
All the young ladies said that you had 
an intrigue; that M. Servin had lent 
himself to allowing a young man who 
loves you to stay in the dark closet; 
but I never believed these calumnies, 
and did not tell my mother. Last eve- 
ning Mme. Roguin met my mother at 
a ball, and asked her whether she still 
sent me here. When mamma said Yes, 
she repeated all those girls’ tales. 
Mamma scolded me well; she declared 
I must have known it all, and that I 
had failed in the confidence of a daugh- 
ter in her mother by not telling her. 
Oh, my dear Ginevra, I, who always took 
you for my model, how grieved I am 
not to be allowed to stay on with 
sou” 

“We shall meet again in the world; 
young women get married,” said Ginevra. 

“When they are rich,” replied Laure. 

“Come to see me, my father has 
wealth——” 

“Ginevra,” Laure went on, 
moved, “Mme. Roguin and my mother 
are coming to-morrow to see M. Servin, 
and complain of his conduct. At least 
let him be prepared.” 

A thunderbolt falling at her feet 
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would have astonished Ginevra less than 
this announcement. 

“What could it matter to them?” she 
innocently asked. 

“Everyone thinks it very wrong. 
Mamma says it is quite improper.” 

“And you, Laure, what do you think 
about it?” 

The girl looked at Ginevra and their 
hearts met. Laure could no longer re- 
strain her tears; she threw herself on 
her friend’s neck and kissed her. At 
this moment Servin came in. 

“Mlle. Ginevra,” he said, enthusiasti- 
cally, “I have finished my picture, it is 
being varnished—But what is the mat- 
ter? All the young ladies are making 
holiday, it would seem, or are gone into 
the country.” 

Laure wiped away her tears, took leave 
of Servin, and went away. 

“The studio has been deserted for 
some days,” said Ginevra, “and those 
young ladies will return no more.” 

“Pooh!” 

“Nay, do not laugh,” said Ginevra, 
“listen to me. I am the involuntary 
cause of your loss of repute.” 

The artist smiled, and said, interrupt- 
ing his pupil, “My repute? But in a 
few days my picture will be exhibited.” 

“Tt is not your talent that is in ques- 
tion,” said the Italian girl; “but your 
morality. The young ladies have spread 
a report that Louis is shut up here, 
and that you—lent yourself to our love- 
making.” 

“There is some truth in that, made- 
moiselle,” replied the professor. “The 
girls’ mothers are airified prudes,” he 
went on. “If they had but come to me, 
everything would have been explained. 
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But what do I care for such things? 
Life is too short!” 

And the painter snapped his fingers 
in the air. 

Louis, who had heard part of the con- 
versation, came out of his cupboard. 

“You are losing all your pupils,” he 
cried, “and I shall have been your ruin!” 

The artist took his hand and Ginevra’s, 
and joined them. “Will you marry each 
other, my children?” he asked, with 
touching bluntness. They both looked 
down, and their silence was their first 
mutual confession of love. “Well,” said 
Servin, “and you will be happy, will you 
not? Can anything purchase such hap- 
piness as that of two beings like you?” 

“J am rich,” said Ginevra; “if you 
will allow me to indemnify you-—” 

“Indemnify!” Servin broke in. “Why, 
as soon as it is known that I have been 
the victim of a few little fools, and that I 
have sheltered a fugitive, all the Liberals 
in Paris will send me their daughters! 
Perhaps I shall be in your debt then.” 

Louis grasped his protector’s hand, 
unable to speak a word; but at last 
he said, in a broken voice, “To you I 
shall owe all my happiness.” 

“Be happy; I unite you,” said the 
painter with comic unction, laying his 
hands on the heads of the lovers. 

This pleasantry put an end to their 
emotional mood. They looked at each 
other, and all three laughed. The 
Italian girl wrung Louis’s hand with a 
passionate grasp, and with a simple im- 
pulse worthy of her Corsican traditions. 

“Ah, but, my dear children,” said Ser- 
vin, “you fancy that now everything will 
go on swimmingly? Well, you are mis- 
taken.” They looked at him in amaze- 
ment, 
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“Do not be alarmed; I am the only 
person inconvenienced by your giddy 
behavior. But Mme. Servin is the pink 
of propriety, and I really do not know 
how we shall settle matters with her.” 

“Heavens! I had forgotten. To- 
morrow Mme. Roguin and Laure’s 
mother are coming to you——” 

“T understand!” said the painter, in- 
terrupting her. 

“But you can justify yourself,” said 
the girl, with a toss of her head of 
emphatic pride. “M. Louis,” and she 
turned to him with an arch look, “has 
surely no longer an antipathy for the 
King’s Government?—Well, then,” she 
went ou, after seeing him smile, “to- 
morrow morning I shall address a peti- 
tion to one of the most influential 
persons at the Ministry of War, a man 
who can refuse the Baron di Piombo’s 
daughter nothing. We will obtain a tacit 
pardon for Captain Louis—for they will 
not recognize your grade as colonel. And 
you,” she added, speaking to Servin, 
“may annihilate the mammas of my 
charitable young companions by simply 
telling them the truth.” 

“You are an angel!” said Servin. 

While this scene was going on at the 
studio, Ginevra’s father and mother were 
impatiently expecting her return. 

“Tt is six o’clock, and Ginevra is not 
yet home,” said Bartolomeo. 

“She was never so late before,” replied 
his wife. 

The old people look at each other 
with all the signs of very unusual 
anxiety. Bartolomeo, too much excited 
to sit still, rose and paced the room 
twice, briskly enough for a man of 
seventy-seven. Thanks to a strong con- 
stitution, he had changed but little since 
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the day of his arrival at Paris, and tall 
as he was, he was still upright. His 
hair, thin and white now, had left his 
head bald, a broad and bossy skull which 
gave token of great strength and firm- 
ness. His face, deeply furrowed, had 
grown full and wide, with the pale com- 
plexion that inspires veneration. The 
fires of a passionate nature still lurked 
in the unearthly glow of his eyes, and 
the brows, which were not quite white, 
preserved their terrible mobility. The 
aspect of the man was severe, but it 
could be seen that Bartolomeo had the 
right to be so. His kindness and gen- 
tleness were known only to his wife and 
daughter. In his official position, or 
before strangers, he never set aside the 
majesty which time had lent to his ap- 
pearance; and his habit of knitting those 
thick brows, of setting every line in his 
face, and assuming a Napoleonic fixity of 
gaze, made him seem as cold as marble. 

In the course of his political life he 
had been so generally feared that he was 
thought unsociable; but it is not diffi- 
cult to find the causes of such a repu- 
tation. Piombo’s life, habits, and fidelity 
were a censure on most of the courtiers. 
Notwithstanding the secret missions in- 
trusted to his discretion, which to any 
other man would have proved lucrative, 
he had not more than thirty thousand 
francs a year in Government securities. 
And when we consider the low price of 
stock under the Empire, and Napoleon’s 
liberality to those of his faithful adher- 
ents who knew how to ask, it is easy to 
perceive that the Baron di Piombo was 
a man of stern honesty; he owed his 
Baron’s plumage only to the necessity 
of bearing a title when sent by Napo- 
leon to a foreign Court. 
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Bartolomeo had always professed im- 
placable hatred of the traitors whom 
Napoleon had gathered about him, be- 
lieving he could win them over by his 
victories. It was he—so it was said— 
who took three steps towards the door 
of the Emperor’s room, after advising 
him to get rid of three men then in 
France, on the day before he set out on 
his famous and brilliant campaign of 
1814. Since the second return of the 
Bourbons, Bartolomeo had ceased to 
wear the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. 
No man ever offered a finer image of 
the old Republicans, the incorruptible 
supporters of the Empire, who survived 
as the living derelicts of the two most 
vigorous Governments the world has 
perhaps ever seen. If Baron di Piomba 
had displeased some courtiers, Daru 
Drouot, Carnot were his friends. And. 
indeed, since Waterloo, he cared no 
more about other political figures than 
for the puffs of smoke he blew from 
his cigar. 

With the moderate sum _ which 
Madame, Napoleon’s mother, had paid 
him for his estates in Corsica, Bartolo- 
meo di Piombo had acquired the old 
Hotel de Portenduére, in which he made 
no alterations. Living almost always in 
official residences at the cost of the Gov- 
ernment, he had resided in this mansion 
only since the catastrophe of Fontaine- 
bleau. Like all simple folks of lofty 
character, the Baron and his wife cared 
nothing for external splendor; they still 
used the old furniture they had found 
in the house. The reception rooms of 
this dwelling, lofty, gloomy, and bare, 
the huge mirrors set in old gilt frames 
almost black with age, the furniture 
from the time of Louis XIV., were ir 
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keeping with Bartolomeo and his wife— 
figures worthy of antiquity. Under the 
Empire, and during the Hundred Days, 
while holding offices that brought hand- 
some salaries, the old Corsican had kept 
house in grand style, but rather to do 
honor to his position than with a view 
to display. 

His life, and that of his wife and 
daughter, were so frugal, so quiet, that 
their modest fortune sufficed for their 
needs. To them their child Ginevra 
outweighed all the riches on earth. And 
when, in May 1814, Baron di Piombo 
resigned his place, dismissed his house- 
hold, and locked his _ stable-doors, 
Ginevra, as simple and unpretentious as 
her parents, had not a regret. Like all 
great souls, she found luxury in strength 
of feeling, as she sought happiness in 
solitude and work. 

And these three loved each other too 
much for the externals of life to have 
any value in their eyes. Often—and 
especially since Napoleon’s second and 
fearful fall—Bartolomeo and his wife 
spent evenings of pure delight in listen- 
ing to Ginevra as she played the piano 
or sang. To them there was an immense 
mystery of pleasure in their daughter’s 
presence, in her lightest word; they fol- 
lowed her with their eyes with tender 
solicitude; they heard her step in the 
court-yard, however lightly she trod. 
Like lovers, they would all three sit 
silent for hours, hearing, better than in 
words, the eloquence of each other’s soul. 
This deep feeling, the very life of the 
two old people, filled all their thoughts. 
Not three lives were here, but one, 
which, like the flame on a hearth, burnt 
up in three tongues of fire. 

Though now and then memories of 
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Napoleon’s bounty and misfortunes, or 
the politics of the day, took the place 
of their constant preoccupation, they 
could talk of them without breaking 
their community of thought. For did 
not Ginevra share their political pas- 
sions? What could be more natural than 
the eagerness with which they withdrew 
into the heart of their only child? Until 
now the business of public life had ab- 
sorbed Baron di Piombo’s energies; but 
in resigning office the Corsican felt the 
need of throwing his energy into the last 
feeling that was left to him; and, besides 
the tie that bound a father and mother 
to their daughter, there was perhaps, 
unknown to these three despotic spirits, 
a powerful reason in the fanaticism of 
their reciprocal devotion; their love was 
undivided; Ginevra’s whole heart was 
given to her father, as Piombo’s was to 
her; and certainly, if it is true that we 
are more closely attached to one another 
by our faults than by our good qualities, 
Ginevra responded wonderfully to all 
her father’s passions. Herein lay the 
single defect of this threefold existence. 
Ginevra was wholly given over to her 
vindictive impulses, carried away by 
them, as Bartolomeo had been in his 
youth. The Corsican delighted in en- 
couraging these savage emotions in his 
daughter’s heart, exactly as a lion teaches 
his whelps to spring on their prey. But 
as this apprenticeship to revenge could 
only be carried out under the parental 
roof, Ginevra never forgave her father 
anything; he always had to succumb. 
Piombo regarded these factitious quar- 
rels as mere childishness, but the child 
thus acquired a habit of domineering 
over her parents. In the midst of these 
tempests which Bartolomeo loved tc 
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raise, a tender word, a look, was enough 
ot soothe their angry spirits, and they 
Were never so near kissing as when 
threatening wrath. 

However, from the age of about five, 
Ginevra, growing wiser than her father, 
constantly avoided these scenes. Her 
faithful nature, her devotion, the affec- 
tion which governed all her thoughts, 
and her admirable good sense, had got 
the better of her rages; still a great evil 
had resulted: Ginevra lived with her 
father and mother on a footing of equal- 
ity which is always disastrous, 

To complete the picture of all the 
changes that had happened to these 
three persons since their arrival in Paris, 
Piombo and his wife, people of no edu- 
cation, had allowed Ginevra to study 
as she would. Following her girlish 
fancy, she had tried and given up every- 
thing, returning to each idea, and aban- 
doning each in turn, until painting had 
become her ruling passion; she would 
have been perfect if her mother had 
been capable of directing her studies, of 
enlightening and harmonizing her natu- 
ral gifts. Her faults were the outcome 
of the pernicious training that the old 
Corsican had delighted to give her. 

After making the floor creak for some 
minutes under his feet, the old man 
rang the bell. A servant appeared. 

“Go to meet Mlle. Ginevra,” said the 
master. 

“T have always been sorry that we 
have no longer a carriage for her,” said 
the Baroness. 

“She would not have one,” replied 
Piombo, looking at his wife; and she, 
accustomed for twenty years to obe- 
dience as her part, cast down her eyes. 

Tall, thin, pale, and wrinkled, and now 


past seventy, the Baroness was exactly 
like the old woman whom Schnetz intro- 
duces into the Italian scenes of his genre 
pictures; she commonly sat so silent that 
she might have been taken for a second 
Mrs. Shandy; but a word, a look, a 
gesture would betray that her feelings 
had all the vigor and freshness of youth. 
Her dress, devoid of smartness, was often 
devoid of taste. She usually remained 
passive, sunk in an armchair, like a 
Sultan, a valideh, waiting for, or admir- 
ing Ginevra—her pride and life. Her 
daughter’s beauty, dress, and grace 
seemed to have become her own. All 
was well with her if Ginevra were con- 
tent. Her hair had turned white, and 
a few locks were visible above her fur- 
rowed brow, and at the side of her 
withered cheeks. 

“For about a fortnight now,” said she, 
“Ginevra has been coming in late.” 

“Jean will not go fast enough,” cried 
the impatient old man, crossing over the 
breast of his blue coat; he snatched up 
his hat, crammed it on to his head, and 
was off, 

“You will not get far,” his wife called 
after him. 

In fact, the outer gate opened and 
shut, and the old mother heard Ginevra’s 
steps in the courtyard. Bartolomeo 
suddenly reappeared, carrying his daugh- 
ter in triumph, while she struggled in 
his arms. 

“Here she is! La Ginevra, la Gine- 
vrettina, la Ginevrina, la Ginevrola, la 
Ginevretta, la Ginevra bella!” 

“Father! you are hurting me!” 

Ginevra was immediately set down 
with a sort of respect. She nodded her 
head with a graceful gesture to reassure 
her mother, who was alarmed, and to 
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convey that it had been only an excuse. 
Then the Baroness’s pale, dull face re- 
gained a little color, and even a kind 
of cheerfulness. Piombo rubbed his 
hands together extremely hard—the most 
certain symptom of gladness; he had 
acquired the habit at Court when seeing 
Napoleon in a rage with any of his gen- 
erals or ministers who served him ill, 
or who had committed some blunder. 
When once the muscles of his face were 
relaxed, the smallest line in his forehead 
expressed benevolence. ‘These two old 
folks at this moment were exactly like 
drooping plants, which are restored to 
life by a little water after a long drought. 

“Dinner, dinner!” cried the Baron, 
holding out his hand to Ginevra, whom 
he addressed as Signora Piombellina, 
another token of good spirits, to which 
his daughter replied with a smile. 

“By the way,” said Piombo, asithey rose 
from table, “do you know that your 
mother has remarked that for a month 
past you have stayed at the studio much 
later than usual? Painting before par- 
ents, it would seem.” 

“Oh, dear father-——” 

“Ginevra iS preparing some surprise 
for us, no doubt,” said the mother. 

“You are going to bring me a picture 
of your painting?” cried the Corsican, 
clapping his hands. 

“Yes; I am very busy at the studio,” 
she replied. 

“What ails you, Ginevra? you are 
so pale,” asked her mother. 

“No!” exclaimed the girl, with a 
resolute gesture. “No! it shall never 
be said that Ginevra Piombo ever toid 
a lie in her life.” 

On hearing this strange exclamation, 
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Piombo and his wite looked at their 
daughter with surprise. 

“I love a young man,” she added, 
in a broken voice. Then, not daring 
to look at her parents, her heavy eye- 
lids drooped as if to veil the fire in her 
eyes. 

“Is he a prince?” asked her father 
ironically; but his tone of voice made 
both the mother and daughter tremble. 

“No, father,” she modestly repied, “he 
is a young man of no fortune——” 

“Then is he so handsome?” 

“He is unfortunate.” 

“What is he?” 

“As a comrade of Labédoyéres he was 
outlawed, homeless; Servin hid him, 
and——” 

“Servin is a good fellow, and did 
well,” cried Piombo. “But you, 
daughter, have done ill to love any 
man but your father-——” 

“Love is not within my control,” said 
Ginevra gently. 

“IT had flattered myself,’ said her 
father, “that my Ginevra would be 
faithful to me till my death; that my 
care and her mother’s would be all she 
would have known; that our tender- 
ness would never meet with a rival 
affection in her heart; that——” 

“Did I ever reproach you for your 
fanatical devotion to Napoleon?” said 
Ginevra. “Have you never loved any-~ 
one but me? Have you not been away 
on embassies for months at a time? 
Have I not borne your absence bravely? 
Life has necessities to which we must 
yield.” 

“Ginevra!” 

“No, you do not love me for my 


own sake, and your reproaches show 
intolerable selfishness.” 
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“Ayd you accuse your father’s love!” 
cried Piombo with flaming looks. 

‘Father, I will never accuse you,” 
replied Ginevra, more gently than her 
trembling mother expected. “You have 
right on the side of your egoism, as 
I have right on the side of my love. 
Tf/eaven is my witness that no daughter 
ever better fulfilled her duty to her 
parents. I have never known anything 
but love and happiness in what many 
daughters regard as obligations. Now, 
for fifteen years, I have never been 
anywhere but under your protecting 
wing, and it has been a very sweet 
delight to me to charm your lives. But 
am I then ungrateful in giving myself 
up to the joy of loving, and in wishing 
for a husband to protect me after you?” 

“So you balance accounts with your 
father, Ginevra!” said the old man in 
ominous tones. 

There was a frightful pause; no one 
dared to speak. Finally, Bartolomeo 
proke the silence by exclaiming in @ 
heartrending voice: “Oh, stay with us; 
stay with your old father! I could 
not bear to see you love a man. Ginevra, 
you will not have long to wait for 
your liberty——” 

“But, my dear father, consider; we 
shall not leave you, we shall be two to 
love you; you will know the man to 
whose care you will bequeath me. You 
will be doubly loved by me and by 
him—by him, being part of me, and by 
me who am wholly he.” 

“Oh, Ginevra, Ginevra!” cried the 
Corsican, clinching his fists, “why were 
you not married when Napoleon had 
accustomed me to the idea, and intro- 
duced dukes and counts as your suitors.” 

“They only loved me to order,” said 


the young girl. “Besides, I did not wisk 
to leave you; and they would have 
taken me away with them.” 

“You do not wish to leave us alone,” 
said Piombo, “but if you marry you 
isolate us. I know you, my child, you 
will love us no more. Elisa,” he added, 
turning to his wife, who sat motionless 
and, as it were, stupefied; “we no longer 
have a daughter; she wants to be 
married.” 

The old man sat down, after raising 
his hands in the air as though to 
invoke God; then he remained bent, 
crushed by his grief. Ginevra saw her 
father’s agitation, and the moderation 
of his wrath pierced her to the heart; 
she had expetced a scene and furies; 
she had not steeled her soul against his 
gentleness. 

“My dear father,” she said in an 
appealing voice, “no, you shall never 
be abandoned by your Ginevra. But 
love me too a little for myself. If only 
you knew how he loves me! Ah, he 
could never bear to cause me pain!” 

“What, comparisons already!” cried 
Piombo in a terrible voice. “No,” he 
went on, “I cannot endure the idea. If 
he were to love you as you deserve, he 
would kill me; and if he were not to 
love you, I should stab him!” 

Piombo’s hands were trembling, his 
lips trembled, his whole frame trembled, 
and his eyes flashed lightnings; Ginevra 
alone could meet his gaze; for then her 
eyes too flashed fire, and the daughter 
was worthy of the father. 

“To love you! What man is worthy 
of such a life?” he went on. “To love 
you as a father even—is it not to live 
in paradise? Who then could be worthy 
to be your husband?” 
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“He,” said Ginevra. “He of whom I 
feel myself unworthy.” 

“He,” echoed Piombo mechanically. 
“Who? He?” 

“The man I love.” 

“Can he know you well enough al- 
ready to adore you?” 

“But, father,” said Ginevra, feeling a 
surge of impatience, “even if he did not 
love me—so long as I love him——” 


“You do love him then?” cried 
Piombo. Ginevra gently bowed her 
head. “You love him more than you 
love me?” 


“The two feelings cannot be com- 
pared,” she replied. 

“One is stronger than the other?” said 
Piombo. 

“Yes, I think so,” said Ginevra. 

“You shall not marry him!” cried the 
Corsican in a voice that made the win- 
dows rattle. 

“I will marry him!” replied Ginevra 
calmly. 

“Good God!” cried the mother, “how 
will this quarrel end? Santa Virginia, 
come between them!” 

The Baron, who was striding up and 
down the room, came and seated him- 
self. An icy sternness darkened his 
face; he looked steadfastly at his 
deughter, and said in a gentle and 
affectionate voice, “Nay, Ginevra— 
you will not marry him. Oh, do not 
say you will, this evening. Let me be- 
lieve that you will not. Do you wish 
to see your father on his knees before 
you, and his white hairs humbled. I will 
beseech you-—” 

“Ginevra Piombo is not accustomed 
to promise and not to keep her word,” 
said she: “I am your child.” 


“She is right,” said the Baroness, “wo 
come into the world to marry.” 

“And so you encourage her in dis- 
obedience,” said the Baron to his wife, 
who, stricken by the reproof, froze into 
a statue. 

“Tt is not disobedience to refuse to 
yield to an unjust command,” replied 
Ginevra. 

“Tt cannot be unjust when it emanates 
from your father’s lips, my child. Why 
do you rise in judgment on me? Is 
not the repugnance I feel a counsel from 
on High? I am perhaps saving you 
from misfortune.” 

“The misfortune would be that he 
should not love me.” 

“Always he!” 

“Yes, always,” she said. “He is my 
life, my joy, my thought. Even if I 
obeyed you, he would be always in my 
heart. If you forbid me to marry him, 
will it not make me hate you?” 


“You love us no longer!” cried 
Piombo. 

“Oh!” said Ginevra, shaking her 
head. 


“Well, then, forget him. Be faithful 
to us. After us . you  under- 
stand me 

“Father, would you make me wish 
that you were dead?” cried Ginevra. 

“T shall outlive you; children who 
do not honor their parents die early,” 
cried her father at the utmost pitch 
of exasperation. 

“All the more reason for marrying 
soon and being happy,” said she. 

This coolness, this force of argument, 
brought Piombo’s agitation to a crisis; 
the blood rushed violently to his head, 
his face turned purple. Ginevra shud- 
dered; she flew like a bird on to her 
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father’s knees, throw her arms around 
his neck, stroked his hair, and exclaimed, 
quite overcome—— 

“Oh, yes, let me die first! I could 
not survive you, my dear, kind father.” 

“Oh, my Ginevra, my foolish Ginev- 
retta!” answered Piombo, whose rage 
melted under this caress as an icicle 
melts in the sunshine. 

“Tt was time you should put an end 
to the matter,” said the Baroness in a 
broken voice. 

“Poor mother!” 

“Ah, Ginevretta, mia Ginevra bella!” 

And the father played with his 
daughter as if she were a child of six; 
he amused himself with undoing the 
waving tresses of her hair and dancing 
her on his knee; there was dotage in 
his demonstrations of tenderness. Pres- 
ently his daughter scolded him as she 
kissed him, and tried, half in jest, to 
get leave to bring Louis to the house; 
but, jesting too, her father refused. She 
sulked, and recovered herself, and sulked 
again; then, at the end of the evening, 
she was only too glad to have impressed 
on her father the ideas of her love for 
Louis and of a marriage ere long. 

Next day she said no more about it; 
she went later to the studio and re- 
turned early; she was more affectionate 
to her father than she had ever been, 
and showed herself grateful, as if to 
thank him for the consent to her mar- 
riage he seemed to give by silence. In 
the evening she played and sang for 
a long time, and exclaimed now and 
then, “This nocturne requires a man’s 
voice!” She was an Italian, and that 
says everything. 

A week later her mother beckoned 
her; Ginevra went, and then in her 


ear she whispered, “I have persuaded 
your father to receive him.” 

“Oh, mother! you make me very 
happy.” 

So that afternoon, Ginevra had the 
joy of coming home to her father’s 
house leaning on Louis’s arm. The poor 
officer came out of his hiding-place for 
the second time. Ginevra’s active in- 
tervention addressed to the Due de 
Feltre, then Minister of War, had been 
crowned with perfect success. Louis 
had just been reinstated as an officer on 
the reserve list. This was a very long 
step towards a prosperous future. 

Informed by Ginevra of all the diffi- 
culties he would meet with in the Baron, 
the young officer dared not confess his 
dread of failing to please him. This 
man, so brave in adversity, so bold on 
the field of battle, quaked as he thought 
of entering the Piombos’ drawing-room. 
Ginevra felt him tremble, and this emo- 
tion, of which their happiness was the 
first cause, was to her a fresh proof of 
his love. 

“How pale you are!” said she, as they 
reached the gate of the hétel. 

“Oh, Ginevra! If my life alone were 
at stake——” 

Though Bartolomeo had been in- 
formed by his wife of this official in- 
troduction of his daughter’s lover, he 
did not rise to meet him, but remained 
in the armchair he usually occupied, 
and the severity of his countenance was 
icy. 

“Father,” said Ginevra, “I have 
brought you a gentleman whom you will 
no doubt be pleased to see. M. Louis, 
a soldier who fought quite close to the 
Emperor at Mont-Saint-Jean——” 

The Baron rose, cast a furtive glance 
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at Louis, and said in a sardonic tone— 

“Monsieur wears no orders?” 

“T no longer wear the Legion of 
Honor,” replied Louis bashfully, and 
he humbly remained standing. 

Ginevra, hurt by her father’s rudeness, 
brought forward a chair. The officer’s 
reply satisfied the old Republican. 
Mme. Piombo, seeing that her husband’s 
brows were recovering their natural 
shape, said, to revive the conversation, 
“Monsieur is wonderfully like Nina 
Porta. Do not you think that he has 
quite the face of a Porta?” 

“Nothing can be more natural,” re- 
plied the young man, on whom Piombo’s 
flaming eyes were fixed. “Nina was 
my sister.” 

“You are Luigi Porta?” asked the old 
man. 

Sei eaepae 

Bartolomeo di Piombo rose, tottered, 
was obliged to lean on a chair, and 
looked at his wife. Elisa Piombo came 
up to him; then the two old folks 
silently left the room, arm in arm, with 
a look of horror at their daughter. 
Luigi Porta, quite bewildered, gazed at 
Ginevra, who turned as white as a 
marble statue, and remained with her 
eyes fixed on the door where her father 
and mother had disappeared. There 
was something so solemn in her silence 
and their retreat, that, for the first time 
in his life perhaps, a feeling of fear 
came over him. She clasped her hands 
tightly together, and said in a voice 
so choked that it would have been 
inaudible to anyone but a lover, “How 
much woe in one word!” 

“In the name of our love, what have 
I said?” asked Luigi Porta. 

“My father has never told me our 


deplorable history,’ she replied. ‘“Anc 
when we left Corsica I was too youns 
to know anything about it.” 

“Ts it a vendetta?’ asked Luigi 
trembling. 

“Yes. By questioning my mother ] 
learnt that the Porta had killed my 
brothers and burnt down our house. My 
father then massacred all your family 
How did you survive, you whom he 
thought he had tied to the posts of 
bed before setting fire to the house?’ 

“T do not know,” replied Luigi 
“When I was six I was taken to Genoa 
to an old man named Colonna. No ac- 
count of my family was ever given tc 
me; I only knew that I was an orphan 
and penniless. Colonna was life = 
father to me; I bore his name till ] 
entered the army; then, as I needed 
papers to prove my identity, old Co- 
lonna told me that, helpless as I was 
and hardly more than a child, I hac 
enemies. He made me promise to take 
the name of Luigi only, to evade them.’ 

“Fly, fly, Luigi,” cried Ginevra, “Yet 
stay; I must go with you. So long as 
you are in my father’s house you are 
safe. As soon as you quit it, take care 
of yourself. You will go from one 
danger to another. My father has twe 
Corsicans in his service, and if he does 
not threaten your life they will.” 

“Ginevra,” he said, “and must this 
hatred exist between us?” 

She smiled sadly and bowed her bead. 
But she soon raised it again with a 
sort of pride, and said, “Oh, Luigi, out 
feelings must be very pure and true that 
I should have the strength to walk in 
the path I am entering on. But it is 
for the sake of happiness which will last 
as long as life, is it not?” 
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Luigi answered only with a smile, and 
aressed her hand. The girl understood 
that only a great love could at such 
2 moment scorn mere protestations. 
Yhis calm and conscientious expression 
of Luigi’s feelings seemed to speak for 
their strength and permanence. The 
fate of the couple was thus sealed. 
Ginevra foresaw many painful contests 
to be fought out, but the idea of de- 
serting Louis—an idea which had per- 
haps floated before her mind—at once 
vanished. His, henceforth and forever, 
she suddently dragged him away and 
out of the house, with a sort of violence, 
and did not quit him till they reached 
the house where Servin had taken a 
humble lodging for him. 

When she returned to her father’s 
house she had assumed the serenity 
which comes of a strong resolve. No 
change of manner revealed any un- 
easiness. She found her parents ready 
to sit down to dinner, and she looked 
at them with eyes devoid of defiance, 
and full of sweetness. She saw that 
her old mother had been weeping; at 
the sight of her red eyelids for a moment 
her heart failed her, but she hid her 
emotion. Piombo seemed to be a prey 
to anguish too keen, too concentrated 
to be shown by ordinary means of ex- 
pression. The servants waited on a 
meal which no one ate. A horror of 
food is one of the symptoms indicative 
of a great crisis of the soul. All three 
rose without any one of them having 
spoken a word. When Ginevra was 
seated in the great, solemn drawing- 
room, between her father and mother, 
Piombo tried to speak, but he found 
no voice: he tried to walk about, but 
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found no strength; he sat down again 
and rang the bell. 

“Pietro,” said he to the servant at 
least, “light the fire, I am cold.” 

Ginevra was shocked, and looked anx- 
iously at her father. The struggle he was 
going through must be frightful; his 
face looked quite changed. Ginevra 
knew the extent of the danger that 
threatened her, but she did not tremble; 
while the glances that Bartolomeo cast 
at his daughter seemed to proclaim that 
he was at this moment in fear of the 
character whose violence was his own 
work. Between these two everything 
must be in excess. And the certainty 
of the possible change of feeling between 
the father and daughter filled the 
Baroness’s face with an expression of 
terror. 

“Ginevra, you love the enemy of your 
family,” said Piombo at last, not daring 
to look at his daughter. 

“That is true,” she replied. 

“You must choose between him and 
us. Our vendetta is part of ourselves. 
If you do not espouse my cause, you 
are not of my famliy.” 

“My choice is made,’ said Ginevra, 
in a steady voice. 

His daughter’s calmness misled Bar- 
tolomeo. 

“Oh, my dear daughter!” cried the 
old man, whose eyelids were moist with 
tears, the first, the only tears he ever 
shed in his life. 

“T shall be his wife,” she said abruptly. 

Bartolomeo could not see for a 
moment; but he recovered himself and 
replied, “This marriage shall never be 
so long as I live. I will never consent.” 
Ginevra kept silence. “But, do you 
understand,” the Baron went on, “that 
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Luigi is the son of the man who killed 
your brothers?” 

“He was six years old when the crime 
was committed; he must be innocent 
of it,’ she answered. 

“A Porta!” cried Bartolomeo. 

“But how could I share this hatred?” 
said the girl eagerly. “Did you bring 
me up in the belief that a Porta was a 
monster? Could I imagine that even 
one was left of those you had killed? 
Is it not in nature that you should 
make your vendetta give way to my 
feelings?” 

“A Porta!” repeated Piombo. “If his 
father had found you then in your bed, 
you would not be alive now. He would 
have dealt you a hundred deaths.” 

“Possibly,” she said. “But his son has 
given me more than life. To see Luigi 
is a happiness without which I cannot 
live. Luigi has revealed to me the 
world of feeling. I have, perhaps, seen 
even handsomer faces thun his, but 
none ever charmed me so much. I 
have, perhaps; heard voices—no, no, 
never one so musical! Luigi loves me. 
He shall be my husband.” 

“Never!” said Piombo. “Ginevra, I 
would sooner see you in your coffin'” 

The old man rose, and paced the 
room with hurried strides, uttering fierce 
words, with pauses between that be- 
trayed all his indignation. 

“You think, perhaps, that you can 
bend my will? Undeceive yourself. I 
will not have a Porta for my son-in- 
law. That is my decision. Never speak 
of the matter again. I am Bartolomeo 
di Piombo, do you hear, Ginevra?” 

“Do you attach any mysterious mean- 
ing to the words?” she coldly asked. 

“They mean that I have a dagger, 
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and that I do not fear the justice ot 
men. We Corsicans settle such matters 
with God.” 

“Well,” said the girl, “I am Ginevra 
di Piombo, and I declare that in six 
months I will be Luigi Porta’s wife— 
You are a tyrant, father,’ she added, 
after an ominous pause. 

Bartolomeo clenched his fists, and 
struck the marble chimney-shelf. 

“Ah! we are in Paris!” he muttered. 

He said no more, but folded his arms 
and bowed his head on his breast; nor 
did he say another word the whole 
evening. Having asserted her will, the 
girl affected the most complete indiffer- 
ence; she sat down to the piano, sang, 
played the most charming music, with 
a grace and feeling that proclaimed 
her perfect freedom of mind, triumph- 
ing over her father, whose brow showed 
no relenting. The old man deeply felt 
this tacit insult, and at that moment 
gathered the bitter fruits of the educa- 
tion he had given his daughter. Re- 
spect is a barrier which protects the 
parents and the children alike, sparing 
those much sorrow, and these remorse. 

The next day, as Ginevra was going 
out at the hour when she usually went 
to the studio, she found the door of 
the house closed upon her; but she soon 
devised means for informing Luigi 
Porta of her father’s severity. A wait- 
ing woman, who could not read, carried 
to the young officer a letter written by 
Ginevra. For five days the lovers con- 
trived to correspond, thanks to the plots 
that young people of twenty can always 
contrive. 

The father and daughter rarely spoke 
to each other. Both had in the bottom 
of their hearts an element of hatred; 
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they suffered, but in pride and silence. 
Knowing well how strong were the 
bonds of love that tied them to each 
other, they tried to wrench them 
asunder, but without success. No sweet 
emotion ever came, as it had been wont, 
to give light to Bartolomeo’s severe 
features when he gazed at his Ginevra, 
and there was something savage in her 
expression when she looked at her 
father. Reproach sat on her innocent 
brow; she gave herself up, indeed, to 
thoughts of happiness, but remorse 
sometimes dimmed her eyes. It was 
not, indeed, difficult to divine that she 
would never enjoy in peace a felicity 
which made her parents unhappy. In 
Bartolomeo, as in his daughter, all the 
irresolution arising from their native 
goodness of heart was doomed to ship- 
wreck on their fierce pride and the re- 
vengeful spirit peculiar to the Corsicans. 
They encouraged each other in their 
wrath, and shut their eyes to the future. 
Perhaps, too, each fancied that the 
other would yield. 

On Ginevra’s birthday, her mother, 
heart-broken at this disunion, which was 
assuming a serious aspect, planned to 
reconcile the father and daughter by an 
appeal to the memories of this anni- 
versary. They were all three sitting 
in Bartolomeo’s room. Ginevra guessed 
her mother’s purpose from the hesitation 
written in her face, and she smiled 
sadly. At this instant a servant an- 
nounced two lawyers, accompanied by 
several witnesses, who all came into the 
room. Bartolomeo stared at the men, 
whose cold, set faces were in themselves 
an insult to souls so fevered as those 
of the three principal actors in this 
scene. The old man turned uneasily to 


his daughter, and saw on her face a 
smile of triumph which led him to sus- 
pect some catastrophe; but he affected, 
as savages do, to preserve a deceitful 
rigidity, while he looked at the two 
lawyers with a sort of apathetic curi- 
osity. At a gesture of invitation from 
the old man the visitors took seats. 

“Monsieur is no doubt Baron di Pi- 
ombo?” said the elder of the two 
lawyers. 

Bartolomeo bowed. The lawyer gave 
his head a little jerk, looked at Ginevra 
with the sly expression of a bailiff nab- 
bing a debtor; then he took out his 
snuff-box, opened it, and, taking a pinch 
of snuff, absorbed it in little sniffs while 
considering the opening words of his 
discourse; and while pronouncing them 
he made constant pauses, an oratorical 
effect which a dash in printing repre- 
sents very imperfectly. 

“Monsieur,” said he, “I am M. Roguin, 
notary to mademoiselle, your daughter, 
and we are here—my colleague and 
I—to carry out the requirements of the 
law, and—to put an end to the divisions 
which—as it would seem—have arisen— 
between you and mademoiselle, your 
daughter—on the question—of—her— 
marriage with M. Luigi Porta.’ This 
speech, made in a pedantic style, seemed, 
no doubt, to M. Roguin much too fine 
to be understood all in a moment, and 
he stopped, while looking at Bartolomeo 
with an expression peculiar to men of 
business, and which is halfway between 
servility and familiarity. Lawyers are 
so much used to feign interest in the 
persons to whom they speak that their 
features at last assume a grimace which 
they can put on and off with their offi- 
cial pallium. This caricature of friend- 
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liness, so mechanical as to be easily 
detected, irritated Bartolomeo to such a 
pitch that it took all his self-control 
not to throw M. Roguin out of the win- 
dow; a look of fury emphasized his 
wrinkles, and on seeing this the notary 
said to himself: “I am making an 
effect.” 

“But,” he went on in a honeyed voice, 
‘*M. le Baron, on such occasions as these, 
our intervention must always, at first, 
be essentially conciliatory—Have the 
kindness to listen to me—It is in evi- 
dence that Mlle. Ginevra Piombo—has 
to-day—attained the age at which, after 
a ‘respectful summons,’ she may pro- 
ceed to the solemnization of her mar- 
riage—notwithstanding that her parents 
refuse their consent. Now—it is cus- 
tomary in families—which enjoy a cer- 
tain consideration—which move in so- 
ciety—and preserve their dignity— 
people, in short, to whom it is impor- 
tant not to let the public into the secret 
of their differences—and who also do not 
wish to do themselves an injury by 
blighting the future lives of a young 
husband and wife—for that is doing 
themselves an injury. It is the custom, 
I was saying—in such highly respectable 
tamilies—not to allow the serving of 
such a summons—which must be— 
which always is a record of a dis- 
pute—which at last ceases to exist. For 
as soon, monsieur, as a young lady has 
recourse to a ‘respectful summons’ she 
proclaims a determination so obstinate— 
that her father—and her mother—” he 
added, turning to the Baroness, “can 
have no further hope of seeing her fol- 
low their advice—Hence the parental 
prohibition being nullified—in the first 
place by this fact—and also by the 
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decision of the law—it is always the 
case that a wise father, after finally re-~ 
monstrating with his child, allows her 
the liberty——” 

M. Roguin paused, perceiving that he 
might talk on for two hours without 
extracting an answer; and he also felt 
a peculiar agitation as he looked at the 
man he was trying to convince. An 
extrordinary change had come over 
Bartolomeo’s countenance. All its lines 
were set, giving him an expression of 
indescribable cruelty, and he glared at 
the lawyer like a tiger. The Baroness 
sat mute and passive. Ginevra, calm 
and resolute, was waiting; she knew that 
the notary’s voice was stronger than 
hers, and she seemed to have made up 
her mind to keep silence. At the 
moment when Roguin ceased speaking, 
the scene was so terrible that the wit- 
nesses, as strangers, trembled; never, 
perhaps, had such a silence weighed on 
them. The lawyers looked at each 
other as if in consultation, then they 
rose and went to the window. 

“Did you ever come across clients 
made to this pattern?” asked Roguin 
of his colleague. 

“There is nothing to be got out of 
him,” said the younger man. “In your 
place I should read the summons and 
nothing more. The old man is no joke; 
he is choleric, and you will gain nothing 
by trying to discuss matters with him.” 

M. Roguin therefore read aloud from 
@ sheet of stamped paper a summons 
ready drawn up, and coldly asked Bar- 
tolomeo what his reply was. 

“Are there laws in France, then, that 
upset a father’s authority?” asked the 
Corsican. 

“Monsieur——” said Roguin, smoothly. 
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“That snatch a child from her father?” 

“Monsieur——” 

“That rob an old man of his last 
consolation?” 

“Monsieur, your daughter belongs to 
you only so long——” 

“That kill her?” 

“Monsieur, allow me.” 

There is nothing more hideous than 
the cold-blooded and close reasoning 
of a lawyer in the midst of such scenes 
of passion as they are usually mixed 
up with. The faces which Piombo saw 
seemed to him to have escaped from 
hell; his cold and concentrated rage 
knew no bounds at the moment when 
his little opponent’s calm and almost 
piping voice uttered that fatal, “Allow 
me.” He sprang at a long dagger which 
hung from a nail over the chimney- 
piece, and rushed at his daughter. The 
younger of the two lawyers and one 
of the witnesses throw themselves be- 
tween him and Ginevra; but Bartolomeo 
brutally knocked them over, showing 
them a face of fire and glowing eyes 
which seemed more terrible thau the 
flash of the dagger. When Ginevra 
found herself face to face with her father 
she looked at him steadily with a 
glance of triumph, went slowly towards 
him, and knelt down. 

“No, no! I cannot!” he exclaimed, 
flinging away the weapon with such force 
that it stuck fast in the wainscot. 

“Mercy, then, mercy!” said she. “You 
hesitate to kill me, but you refuse me 
life. Oh, father, I never loved you 
so well—but give me Luigi. I ask your 
sonsent on my knees; a daughter may 
humble herself to her father. My Luigi, 
or I must die!” 

The violent excitement that choked 
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her prevented her saying more; she 
found no voice; her convulsive efforts 
plainly showed that she was between 
life and death. Bartolomeo roughly 
pushed her away. 

“Go,” he said, “the wife of Luigi 
Porta cannot be a Piombo. I no longer 
have a daughter! I cannot bring myself 
to curse you, but I give you up. You 
have now no father. My Ginevra 
Piombo is buried then!” he exclaimed 
in a deep tone, as he clutched at his 
heart—“Go, I say, wretched girl,’ he 
went on after a moment’s silence. “Go, 
and never let me see you again.” 

He took Ginevra by the arm, and in 
silence led her out of the house. 

“Luigi!” cried Ginevra, as she went 
into the humble room where the officer 
was lodged, “my Luigi, we have no 
fortune but our love.” 

“We are richer than all the kings of 
the earth,” he replied. 

“My father and mother have cast 
me out,” said she with deep melancholy. 

“T will love you for them.” 

“Shall we be very happy?” she cried, 
with a gayety that had something 
terrible in it. 

“And forever!’ he answered, clasping 
her to his heart. 

On the day following that on which 
Ginevra had quitted her father’s house, 
she went to beg Mme. Servin to grant 
her protection and shelter till the time, 
fixed by law, when she could be mar- 
ried to Luigi. There bgean her appren- 
ticeship to the troubles which the world 
strews in the way of those who do not 
obey its rules. Mme. Servin, who was 
greatly distressed at the injury that 
Ginevra’s adventure had done the 
painter, received the fugitive coldly, 
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and explained to her with circumspect 
politeness that she was not to count on 
her support. Too proud to insist, but 
amazed at such selfishness, to which she 
was unaccustomed, the xroung Corsican 
went to lodge in a furnished house as 
near as possible $0 Luigi’s. The son of 
the Portas spent all his days at the 
feet of his beloved; his youthful love, 
and the purity of his mind, dispersed 
the clouds which her father’s reproba- 
tion had settled on the banished 
daughter’s brow; and he painted the 
future as so fair that she ended by 
smiling, though she could: not forget 
her parents’ severity. 

One morning the maid of the house 
brought up to her several trunks con- 
taining dress-stuffs, linen, and a quantity 
of things needful for a young woman 
settling for the first time. In this she 
recognized the foreseeing kindness of a 
mother; for as she examined these gifts, 
she found a purse inte which the 
Baroness had put some money belong- 
ing to Ginevra, adding all her own sav- 
ings. With the money was a letter, in 
which she implored her daughter to give 
up her fatal purpose of marrying, if 
there were yet time. She had been 
obliged, she said, to take unheard-of 
precautions to get this small assistance 
conveyed to Ginevra; she begged her 
not to accuse her of hardness if hence- 
forth she left her neglected; she feared 
she could do no more for her; she 
biessed her, hoped she might find hap- 
piness in this fatal marriage if she per- 
sisted, and assured her that her one 
thought was of her beloved daughter. 
At this point tears had blotted out 
many words of the letter. 


“Oh, mother!” cried Ginevra, quite 
overcome. 

She felt a longing to throw herself at 
her mother’s feet, to see her, to breathe 
the blessed air of home; she was on 
the point of rushing off when Luigi 
came in. She looked at him, and filial 
affection vanished, her tears were dried, 
she could not find it in her to leave 
the unhappy and loving youth. To be 
the sole hope of a noble soul, to love 
and to desert it—such a sacrifice is 
treason of which no young heart is 
capable. Ginevra had the generosity to 
bury her grief at the bottom of her 
soul. 

At last the day of their wedding came. 
Ginevra found no one near her. Luigi 
took advantage of the moment when 
she was dressing to go in search of the 
necessary witnesses to their marriage 
act. These were very good people. One 
of them, an old quartermaster of hus- 
sars, had, when in the army, found him- 
self under such obligations to Luigi as 
an honest man never forgets; he had 
become a job-master, and had several 
hackney carriages. The other, a builder, 
was the proprietor of the house where 
the young couple were to lodge. Each 
of these brought a friend, and all four 
came with Luigi to fetch the bride. Un- 
accustomed as they were to social gri- 
macing, seeing nothing extraordinary in 
the service they were doing to Luigi, 
these men were decently but quite 
plainly dressed, and there was nothing 
to proclaim the gay escort of a wedding. 
Ginevra herself was very simply clad, 
to be in keeping with her fortune; but, 
nevertheless, there was something so 
noble and impressive in her beauty 
that at the sight of her the words died 
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on the lips of the good folks who had 
been prepared to pay her some com- 
pliment; they bowed respectfully, and 
she bowed in return; they looked at 
her in silence, and could only admire her. 
Joy can only express itself among 
equals. So, as fate would have it, all 
was gloomy and serious around the 
lovers; there was nothing to reflect their 
happiness. 

The church and the Mairie were not 
far away. The two Corsicans, followed 
by the four witnesses required by law, 
decided to go on foot, with a simplicity 
which robbed this great event of social 
life of all parade. In the courtyard 
of the Mairie they found a crowd of 
carriages, which announced a numerous 
party within. They went upstairs and 
entered a large room, where the couples 
who were to be made happy on this 
particular day were awaiting the Maire 
of that quarter of Paris with consider- 
able impatience. Ginevra sat down by 
Luigi on the end of a long bench, and 
their witnesses remained standing for 
lack of seats. Two brides, pompously 
arrayed in white, loaded with ribbons 
and lace and pearls, and crowned with 
bunches of orange-blossom of which the 
sheeny buds quivered under their veils, 
were surrounded by their families and 
accompanied by their mothers, to whom 
they turned with looks at once timid 
and satisfied; every eye reflected their 
happiness, and every face seemed to 
exhale benedictions. Fathers, witnesses, 
brothers, and sisters were coming and 
going like a swarm of insects playing 
in a sunbeam which soon must vanish. 
Everyone seemed to understand the 
preciousness of this brief hour in life 
when the heart stands poised between 
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two hopes—the wishes of the past, the 
promise of the future. 

At this sight Ginevra felt her heart 
swell, and she pressed Luigi’s arm. He 
gave her a look, and a tear rose to the 
young man’s eye; he never saw more 
clearly than at that moment all that his 
Ginevra had sacrificed for him. That 
rare tear made the young girl forget the 
forlorn position in which she_ stood. 
Love poured treasures of light between 
the lovers, who from that moment saw 
nothing but each other in the midst 
of the confusion. 

Their witnesses, indifferent to the 
ceremonial, were quietly discussing busi- 
ness matters. 

“Oats are very dear,” said the quar- 
termaster to the mason. 

“They have not yet gone up so high as 
plaster in proportion,” said the builder. 
And they walked round the large room. 

“What a lot of time we are losing 
here!” exclaimed the mason, putting a 
huge silver watch back into his pocket. 

Luigi and Ginevra, clinging to each 
other, seemed to be but one person 
A poet would certainly have admired 
these two heads, full of the same feel- 
ing, alike in coloring, melancholy and 
silent in the presence of the two buzzing 
wedding-parties, of four excited families 
sparkling with diamonds and flowers, 
and full of gayety which seemed a mere 
effervescence. All the joys of which 
these loud and gorgeous groups made 
a display, Luigi and Ginevra kept buried 
at the bottom of their hearts. On one 
side was the coarse clamor of pleasure; 
on the other the delicate silence of 
happy souls: earth and heaven. 

But Ginevra trembled, and could not 
altogether shake off her woman’s weak- 
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ness. Superstitious, as Italians are, 
she regarded this contrast as an omen, 
and in the depths of her heart she har- 
bored a feeling of dread, as uncon- 
querable as her love itself. 

Suddenly an official in livery threw 
open the double doors; silence fell, and 
his voice sounded like a yelp as he called 
out the names of M. Luigi Porta and 
Mlle. Ginevra Piombo. This incident 
caused the pair some embarrassment. 
The celebrity of the name of Piombo 
attracted attention; the spectators 
looked about them for a wedding-party 
which must surely be a splendid one. 
Ginevra rose; her eyes, thunderous with 
pride, subdued the crowd, she took 
Luigi’s arm, and went forward with a 
firm step, followed by the witnesses. A 
murmur of astonishment which rapidly 
grew louder, and whispering on all sides, 
reminded Ginevra that the world was 
calling her to account for her parents’ 
absence. Her father’s curse seemed to 
be pursuing her. 

“Wait for the families of the bride and 
bridegroom,” said the Maire to the clerk, 
who at once began to read the contracts. 

“The father and mother enter a pro- 
test,” said the clerk indifferently. 

“On both sides?” asked the Maire. 

“The man is an orphan.” 

“Where are the witnesses?” 

“They are here,” said the clerk, point- 
ing to the four motionless and silent 
men who stood like statues, with their 
arms crossed. 

“But if the parents protest-——?” said 
the Maire. 

“The ‘respectful summons’ has been 
presented in due form,” replied the man, 
rising to place the various documents in 
the functionary’s hands. 
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This discussion in an office seemed to 
brand them, and in a few words told a 
whole history. The hatred of the Porta 
and the Piombo, all these terrible pas- 
sions, were thus recorded on a page of 
a register, as the annals of a nation may 
be inscribed on a tombstone in a few 
lines, nay, even in a single name: Robes- 
pierre or Napoleon. Ginevra was trem- 
bling. Like the dove crossing the waters, 
which had no rest for her foot but in 
the ark, her eyes could take refuge only 
in Luigi’s, for all else was cold and sad, 
The Maire had a stern, disapproving 
look, and his clerk stared at the couple 
with ill-natured curiosity. Nothing ever 
had less the appearance of a festivity. 
Like all the other events of human life 
when they are stripped of their acces. 
sories, it was a simple thing in itself. 
immense in its idea. 

After some questions, to which they 
replied, the Maire muttered a few words, 
and then, having signed their names in 
the register, Luigi and Ginevra were 
man and wife. The young Corsicans, 
whose union had all the poetry which 
genius has consecrated in Romeo and 
Juliet, went away between two lines of 
jubilant relations to whom they did not 
belong, and who were out of patience at 
the delay caused by a martiage ap- 
parently so forlorn. When the girl found 
herself in the courtyard and under the 
open sky, a deep sigh broke from her 
very heart. 

“Oh, will a whole life of love and 
devotion suffice to repay my Ginevra 
for her courage and tenderness?” said 
Luigi. 

At these words, spoken with tears or 
joy, the bride forgot all her suffering, 
for she had suffered in showing herself 
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to the world claiming a happiness which 
her parents refused to sanction. 

“Why do men try to come between 
us?” she said, with a simplicity of feel- 
ing that enchanted Luigi. 

Gladness made them more light- 
hearted. They saw neither the sky, nor 
the earth, nor the houses, and flew on 
wings to the church. At las, they found 
themselves in a small, dark chapel, and 
in front of a humble altar, where an old 
priest married them. There, as at the 
Mairie, they were pursued by the two 
weddings that persecuted them with 
their splendor. The church, filled with 
friends and relations, rang with the noise 
made by carriages, beadles, porters, and 
priests. Altars glittered with ecclesias- 
tical magnificence; the crowns of orange- 
blossom that decked the statues of the 
Virgin seemed quite new. Nothing was 
to be seen but flowers with perfumes, 
gleaming tapers, and velvet cushions em- 
broidered with gold. God seemed to 
have a share in this rapture of a day. 

When the symbol of eternal union 
was to be held above the heads of Luigi 
and Ginevra—the yoke of white satin 
which for some is so soft, so bright, so 
light, and for the greater number is 
made of lead—the priest looked round 
in vain for two young boys to fill the 
happy office; two of the witnesses took 
their place. The priest gave the couple 
2 hasty discourse on the dangers of life, 
and on the duties they must one day 
inculcate in their children, and he here 
took occasion to insinuate a reflection 
on the absence of Ginevra’s parents; 
then having united them in the presence 
of God, as the Maire had united them 
in the presence of the Law, he ended 
the Mass, and left them. 


“God bless them,” said Vergniaud ta 
the mason at the church door. “Never 
were two creatures better made for each 
other. That girl’s parents are wretches. 
I know no braver soldier than Colonel 
Luigi! If all the world had behaved as 
he did, L’autret would still be with us.” 

The soldier’s blessing, the only one 
breathed for them this day, fell like 
balm on Ginevra’s heart. 

They all parted with shaking of hands, 
and Luigi cordially thanked his landlord. 

“Good-by, vld fellow,” said Luigi to 
the quartermaster. “And thank you.” 

“At your service, colonel, soul and 
body, horses and chaises—all that is 
mine is yours.” 

“How well he 
Ginevra. 

Luigi eagerly led his wife home to the 
house they were to live in; they soon 
reached the modest apartment, and 
there, when the door was closed, Luigi 
took her in his arms, exclaiming, “Oh, 
my Ginevra—for you are mine now— 
here is our real festival! Here,” he 
went on, “all will smile on us.” 

Together they went through the three 
rooms which composed their dwelling. 
The entrance hall served as drawing- 
room and dining-room. To the right 
was a bedroom, to the left a sort of 
large closet which Luigi had arranged 
for his beloved wife, where she found 
easels, her paint-box, some casts, models, 
lay figures, pictures, portfolios, in short, 
all the apparatus of an artist. 

“Here I shall work,” said she, with 
childlike glee. 

She looked for a long time at the 
paper and the furniture, constantly turn- 
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ing to Luigi to thank him, for there was 
a kind of magnificence in this humble 
retreat; a bookcase contained Ginevra’s 
favorite books, and there was a piano. 
She sat down on an ottoman, drew Luigi 
to her side, and clasping his hand, “You 
have such good taste,” said she, in a 
caressing tone. 

“Your words make me very happy,” 
he replied. 

“But, come, let us see everything,” 
said Ginevra, from whom Luigi had kept 
the secret of this little home. 

They went into a bridal chamber that 
was as fresh and white as a maiden. 

“Oh! come away,” said Luigi, laughing. 

“But I must see everything,” and 
Ginevra imperiously went on, examining 
all the furniture with the curiosity of an 
antiquary studying a medal. She 
touched the silk stuff and scrutinized 
everything with the childlike delight of 
a bride turning over the treasures of the 
corbeille brought her by her husband. 

“We have begun by ruining ourselves,” 
she said in a half-glad, half-regretful 
tone. 

“It is true; all my arrears of pay are 
there,” replied Luigi. “I sold it to a 
good fellow named Gigonnet.” 

“Why?” she asked, in a reproachful 
voice, which betrayed, however, a secret 
satisfaction. “Do you think I should be 
less happy under a bare roof? Still,” she 
went on, “it is all very pretty, and it is 
ours!” 

Luigi looked at her with such enthu- 
siasm that she cast down her eyes, and 
said, “Let us see the rest.” 

Above these three rooms, in the attics, 
were a workroom for Luigi, a kitchen, 
and a servant’s room. Ginevra was con- 
tent with her little domain, though the 
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view was limited by the high wall of a 
neighboring house, and the courtyard on 
which the rooms looked was gloomy. 
But the lovers were so glad of heart, 
hope so beautified the future, that they 
would see nothing but enchantment in 
their mysterious dwelling. They were 
buried in this huge house, lost in the 
immensity of Paris, like two pearls in 
their shell, in the bosom of the deep 
sea. For anyone else it would have been 
a prison; to them it was Paradise. 

The first days of their married life 
were given to love; it was too difficult 
for them to devote themselves at once 
to work, and they could not resist the 
fascination of their mutual passion. 
Luigi would recline for hours at his 
wife’s feet, admiring the color of her 
hair, the shape of her forehead, the ex- 
quisite setting of her eyes, the purity 
and whiteness of the arched brow be- 
neath which they slowly rose or fell, 
expressing the happiness of satisfied love. 
Ginevra stroked her Luigi’s locks, never 
tiring of gazing at what she called, in 
one of her own phrases, the beltd fol- 
gorante of the young man, and his deli- 
cately cut features; always fascinated by 
the dignity of his manners, while always 
charming him by the grace of her own. 
They played like children with the 
merest trifles, these trifles always brought 
them back to their passion, and they 
ceased playing only to lapse into the 
day dreams of far niente. An air sung 
by Ginevra would reproduce for them 
the exquisite hues of their love. 

Or, matching their steps as they had 
matched their souls, they wandered 
about the country, finding their love in 
everything, in the flowers, in the sky, in 
the heart of the fiery glow of the setting 
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sun; they read it even in the changing 
clouds that were tossed on the winds. 
No day was ever like the last, their love 
continued to grow because it was true. 
In a very few days they had proved 
each other, and had instinctively per- 
ceived that their souls were of such a 
temper that their inexhaustible riches 
seemed to promise ever new joys for the 
future. This was love in all its fresh 
candor, with its endless prattle, its un- 
finished sentences, its long silences, its 
Oriental restfulness and ardor. Luigi 
and Ginevra had wholly understood love. 
Is not love like the sea, which, seen 
superficially or in haste, is accused of 
monotony by vulgar minds, while cer- 
tain privileged beings can spend all their 
life admiring it and finding in it change- 
ful phenomena which delight them? 
One day, however, prudence dragged 
the young couple from their Garden of 
Eden; they must work for their living. 
Ginevra, who had a remarkable talent 
for copying pictures, set to work to 
produce copies, and formed a connection 
among dealers. Luigi, too, eagerly 
sought some occupation; but it was diffi- 
cult for a young officer, whose talents 
were limited to a thorough knowledge 
of tactics, to find any employment in 
Paris. At last, one day when, weary of 
his vain efforts, he felt despair in his 
soul at seeing that the whole burden of 
providing for their existence rested on 
Ginevra, it occurred to him that he 
might earn something by his handwrit- 
ing, which was beautiful. With a per- 
severance, of which his wife had set the 
example, he went to ask work of the 
attorneys, the notaries, and the pleaders 
df Paris. The frankness of his manners 
and his painful situation greatly inter- 
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ested people in his favor, and he got 
enough copying to be obliged to employ 
youths under him. Presently he took 
work on a larger scale. The income de- 
rived from this office-work and the price 
of Ginevra’s paintings put the young 
household on a footing of comfort, which 
they were proud of as the fruit of their 
Own industry. 

This was the sunniest period of their 
life. The days glided swiftly by between 
work and the happiness of love. In the 
evening after working hard they found 
themselves happy in Ginevra’s cell. 
Musie then consoled them for their 
fatigues. No shade of melancholy ever 
clouded the young wife’s features, and 
she never allowed herself to utter a 
lament. She could always appear to 
her Luigi with a smile on her lips and 
a light in her eyes. Each cherished a 
ruling thought which would have made 
them take pleasure in the hardest toil: 
Ginevra told herself she was working for 
Luigi, and Luigi for Ginevra. Some- 
times, in her husband’s absence, the 
young wife would think of the perfect 
joy it would have been if this life of 
love might have been spent in the sight 
of her father and mother; then she 
would sink into deep melancholy, and 
feel all the pangs of remorse; dark pic- 
tures would pass like shadows before her 
fancy; she would see her old father 
alone, or her mother weeping in the 
evenings, and hiding her tears from the 
inexorable Piombo. Those two grave, 
white heads would suddenly rise up be- 
fore her, and she fancied she would never 
see them again but in the fantastical 
light of memory. This idea haunted her 
like a presentiment. 

She kept the anniversary of theif 
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wedding by giving her husband a por- 
trait he had often wished for—that of 
his Ginevra. The young artist had never 
executed so remarkable a work. Apart 
from the likeness, which was perfect, the 
brilliancy of her beauty, the purity of 
her feelings, the happiness of love, were 
rendered with a kind of magic. The 
masterpiece was hung up with due cere- 
mony. 

They spent another year in the midst 
of comfort. The history of their life 
can be told in these words: “They were 
happy.” No event occurred deserving to 
be related. 

At the beginning of the winter of 1819 
the picture-dealers advised Ginevra to 
bring them something else than copies, 
as, in consequence of the great compe- 
tition, they could no longer sell them 
to advantage. Mme. Porta acknowl- 
edged the mistake she had made in not 
busying herself with genre pictures which 
would have won her a name; she under- 
took to paint portraits; but she had to 
contend against a crowd of artists even 
poorer than herself. However, as Luigi 
and Ginevra had saved some money, 
they did not despair of the future. At 
the end of this same winter Luigi was 
working without ceasing. He, too, had 
to compete with rivals; the price of 
copying had falleu so low that he could 
no longer employ assistants, and was 
compelled to give up more time to his 
labor to earn the same amount. His 
wife had painted several pictures which 
were not devoid of merit, but dealers 
were scarcely buying even those of 
artists of repute. Ginevra offered them 
for almost nothing, and could not sell 
them. 

The situation of the household was 
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something terrible; the souls of the hus- 
band and wife floated in happiness, love 
loaded them with its treasures; poverty 
rose up like a skeleton in the midst of 
this harvest of joys, and they hid their 
alarms from each other. When Ginevra 
felt herself on the verge of tears as she 
saw Luigi suffering, she heaped caresses 
on him; Luigi, in the same way, hid the 
blackest care in his heart, while express- 
ing the fondest devotion to Ginevra. 
They sought some compensation fox 
their woes in the enthusiasm of their 
feelings, and their words, their joys, 
their playfulness, were marked by a kind 
of frenzy. They were alarmed at the 
future. What sentiment is there to com- 
pare in strength with a passion which 
must end to-morrow—killed by death or 
necessity? When they spoke of their 
poverty, they felt the need of deluding 
each other, and snatched at the smallest 
hope with equal eagerness. 

One night Ginevra sought in vain for 
Luigi at her side, and got up quite 
frightened. A pale gleam reflected from 
the dingy wall of the little courtyard 
led her to guess that her husband sat 
up to work at night. Luigi waited till 
his wife was asleep to go up to his work- 
room. The clock struck four. Ginevra 
went back to bed and feigned sleep; 
Luigi came back, overwhelmed by fatigue 
and want of sleep, and Ginevra 
gazed sadly at the handsome face on 
which labor and anxiety had already 
traced some lines. 

“And it is for me that he spends the 
night in writing,” she thought, and she 
wept. 

An idea came to dry her tears: she 
would imitate Luigi. That same day 
she went to a rich print-seller, and by 
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th: help of a letter of recommendation 
to him that she had obtained from Elie 
Magus, a picture-dealer, she got some 
work in coloring prints. All day she 
painted and attended to her household 
cares, then at night she colored prints. 
These two beings, so tenderly in love, 
got into bed only to get out of it again. 
Each pretended to sleep, and out of de- 
votion to the other stole away as soon 
as one had deceived the other. One 
night Luigi, knocked over by a sort of 
fever caused by work, of which the 
burden was beginning to crush him, 
threw open the window of his workroom 
to inhale the fresh morning air, and 
shake off his pain, when, happening to 
look down, he saw the light thrown on 
the wall by Ginevra’s lamp; the unhappy 
man guessed the truth; he went down- 
stairs, walking softly, and discovered his 
wife in her studio coloring prints. 

“Oh, Ginevra,” he exclaimed. 

She started convulsively in her chair, 
and turned scarlet. 

“Could I sleep while you were wear- 
ing yourseJf out with work?” said she. 

“But I alone have a right to work so 
hard.” 

“And can I sit idle?” replied the young 
wife, whose eyes filled with tears, “when 
I know that every morsel of bread al- 
most costs us a drop of your blood? I 
should die if I did not add my efforts to 
yours. Ought we not to have everything 
in common, pleasures and pains?” 

“She is cold!” cried Luigi, in despair. 
“Wrap your shawl closer over your 
chest, my Ginevra, the night is damp 
and chilly.” 

They went to the window, the young 
wife leaning her head on her beloved 
busband’s shoulder, he with his arm 
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round her, sunk in deep silence, and 
watching the sky which dawn was slowly 
lighting up. 

Gray clouds swept across in quick suc- 
cession, and the east grew brighter by 
degrees. 

“See,” said Ginevra, “it is a promise— 
we shall be happy.” 

“Yes, in heaven!” replied Luigi, with 
a bitter smile. “Oh, Ginevra! you who 
deserved all the riches of earth——” 

“T have your heart!” said she in a 
glad tone. 

“Ah, and I do not complain,” he went 
on, clasping her closely to him. And he 
covered the delicate face with kisses; it 
was already beginning to lose the fresh- 
ness of youth, but the expression was so 
tender and sweet that he could never 
look at it without feeling comforted. 

“How still!” said Ginevra. “I enjoy 
sitting late, my dearest. The majesty 
ef night is really contagious; it is im- 
pressive, inspiring; there is something 
strangely solemn in the thought: all 
sleeps, but I am awake.” 

“Oh, my Ginevra, I feel, not for the 
first time, the refined grace of your soul 
—but, see, this is daybreak, come and 
sleep.” 

“Yes,” said she, “if I am not the only 
one to sleep. I was miserable indeed the 
night when I discovered that my Luigi 
was awake and at work without me.” 

The valor with which the young people 
defied misfortune for some time found a 
reward. But the event which usually 
crowns the joys of a household was des- 
tined to be fatal to them. Ginevra gave 
birth to a boy who, to use a commor 
phrase, was as beautiful as the day. The 
feeling of motherhood doubled the young 
creature’s strength. Luigi borrowed 
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money to defray the expenses of her 
confinement. Thus, just at first, she did 
not feel all the painfulness of their 
situation, and the young parents gave 
themselves up to the joy of rearing a 
child. This was their last gleam of 
happiness. Like two swimmers who 
unite their forces to stem a current, the 
Corcisans at first struggled bravely; but 
sometimes they gave themselves up to 
an apathy resembling the torpor that 
precedes death, and they soon were 
obliged to sell their little treasures. 

Poverty suddenly stood before them, 
not hideous, but humbly attired, almost 
pleasant to endure; there was nothing 
appalling in her voice; she did not bring 
despair with her, nor specters, nor 
squalor, but she made them forget the 
traditions and the habit of comfort; she 
broke the mainsprings of pride. Then 
came misery in all its horror, reckless of 
her rags, and trampling every human 
feeling under foot. Seven or eight 
months after the birth of little Barto- 
lomeo it would have been difficult to 
recognize the original of the beautiful 
portrait, the sole adornment of their bare 
room, in the mother who was suckling 
a sickly baby. Without any fire in bitter 
winter weather, Ginevra saw the soft 
outlines of her face gradually disappear, 
her cheeks became as white as porcelain, 
her eyes colorless, as though the springs 
of life were drying up in her. And 
watching her starved and pallid infant, 
she suffered only in his young misery, 
while Luigi had not the heart even to 
smile at his boy. 

“T have scoured Paris,” he said in a 
hollow voice. “I know no one, and how 
can I dare beg of strangers? Vergniaud, 
the horse-breeder, my old comrade in 
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Egypt, is implicated in some conspiracy, 
and has been sent to prison; besides, he 
had lent me all he had to lend. As to 
the landlord, he has not asked me for 
any rent for more than a year.” 

“But we do not want for anything,” 
Ginevra gently answered, with an affec- 
tation of calmness. 

“Bach day brings some fresh diffi- 
culty,” replied Luigi, with horror. 

Luigi took all Ginevra’s paintings, the 
portrait, some furniture which they yet 
could dispense with, and sold them all 
for a mere trifle; the money thus ob- 
tained prolonged their sufferings for a 
little while. During these dreadful days 
Ginevra showed the sublime heights of 
her character, and the extent of her 
resignation. She bore the inroads of 
suffering with stoical firmness. Her 
vigorous soul upheld her under all ills; 
with a weak hand she worked on by her 
dying child, fulfilled her household duties 
with miraculous activity, and was equal! 
to everything. She was even happy 
when she saw on Luigi’s lips a smile of 
surprise at the look of neatness she con- 
trived to give to the one room to which 
they had been reduced. 

“T have kept you a piece of bread, 
dear,’ she said one evening when ho 
came in tired. 

“And you?” 

“I have dined, dear Luigi; I want 
nothing.” And the sweet expression of 
her face, even more than her words, 
urged him to accept the food of which 
she had deprived herself. Luigi em- 
braced here with one of the despairing, 
kisses which friends gave each other in 
1793 as they mounted the scaffold to- 
gether. In such moments as these two 
human creatures see each other heart tc 
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heart. Thus the unhappy Luigi, under- 
standing at once that his wife was fast- 
ing, felt the fever that was undermining 
her; he shivered, and went out on the 
pretext of pressing business, for he would 
rather have taken the most insidious 
poison than escape death by eating the 
{ast morsel of bread in the house. 

He wandered about Paris among the 
smart carriages, in the midst of the in- 
sulting luxury that is everywhere 
flaunted; he hurried past the shops of 
the money-changers where gold glitters 
in the window; finally, he determined to 
sell himself, to offer himself as a sub- 
stitute for the conscription, hoping by 
this sacrifice to save Ginevra, and that 
during his absence she might be taken 
into favor again by Bartolomeo. So he 
went in search of one of the men who 
deal in these white slaves, and felt a 
gleam of happiness at recognizing in him 
an old officer of the Imperial Guard. 

“For two days I have eaten nothing,” 
ue said, in a slow, weak voice. “My wife 
is dying of hunger, and never utters a 
complaint; she will die, I believe, with 
a smile on her lips. For pity’s sake, old 
comrade,” he added, with a forlorn 
smile, “pay for me in advance; I am 
strong, I have left the service, and 
a» 

The officer gave Luigi something on 
account of the sum he promised to get 
for him. The unhappy man laughed 
convulsively when he grasped a handful 
of gold pieces, and ran home as fast as 
he could go, panting, and exclaiming as 
he went, “Oh, my Ginevra—Ginevra!” 

It was growing dark by the time he 
reached home. He went in softly, fear- 
ing to over-excite his wife, whom he had 
left so weak; the last pale rays of sun- 


shine, coming in at the dormer window, 
fell on Ginevra’s face. She was asleep in 
her chair with her baby at her breast. 

“Wake up, my darling,” said he, with- 
out noticing the attitude of the child, 
which seemed at this moment to have a 
supernatural glory. 

On hearing his voice, the poor mother 
opened her eyes, met Luigi’s look, and 
smiled; but Luigi gave a cry of terror. 
He hardly recognized his half-crazed 
wife, to whom he showed the gold, with 
a gesture of savage vehemence. 

Ginevra began to laugh mechanically, 
but suddenly she cried in a terrible 
voice, “Louis, the child is cold!” 

She looked at the infant and fainted. 
Little Bartolomeo was dead. 

Luigi took his wife in his arms, with- 
out depriving her of the child, which 
she clutched to her with incompre- 
hensible strength, and after laying her 
on the bed he went out to call for help. 

“Great Heaven!” he exclaimed to his 
landlord, whom he met on the stairs, 
“T have money, and my child is dead of 
hunger, and my wife is dying. Help 
Us" 

In despair he went back to his wife, 
leaving the worthy builder and various 
neighbors to procure whatever might re- 
lieve the misery of which till now they 
had known nothing, so carefully had the 
Corsicans concealed it out of a feeling 
of pride. Luigi had tossed the gold 
pieces on the floor, and was kneeling by 
the bed where his wife lay. 

“Father, take charge of my son, who 
bears your name!” cried Ginevra in her 


delirium. 
“Oh, my angel, be calm,” said Luigi, 
kissing her, “better days await us!” His 
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voice and embrace restored her to some 
composure. 

“Qh, my Louis,” she went on, looking 
at him with extraordinary fixity, “listen 
to me. I feel that I am dying. My 
death is quite natural. I have been 
suffering too much; and then happiness 
so great as mine had to be paid for. 
Yes, my Luigi, be comforted. I have 
been so happy that if I had to begin 
life again, I would again accept our lot. 
I am a bad mother; I weep for you even 
more than for my child—My child!” 
she repeated in a full, deep voice. Two 
tears dropped from her dying eyes, and 
she suddenly clasped yet closer the little 
body she could not warm. “Give my 
hair to my father in memory of his 
Ginevra,” she added. “Tell him that I 
never, never, accused him——” 

Her head fell back on her husband’s 
arm. 

“No, no, you cannot die!” eried Luigi. 
“A doctor is coming. We have food. 
Your father will receive you into favor. 
Prosperity is dawning on us. Stay with 
us, angel of beauty!” 

But that faithful and loving heart was 
growing cold. Ginevra instinctively 
turned her eyes on the man she adored, 
though she was no longer conscious of 
anything; confused images rose before 
her mind, fast losing all memories of 
earth. She knew that Luigi was there, 
for she clung more and more tightly to 
his ice-cold hand, as if to hold herself 
up above a gulf into which she feared 
to fall. 

“You are cold, dear,” she said pres- 
ently; “I will warm you.” 

She tried to lay her husband’s hand 
over her heart, but she was dead. Two 
doctors, a priest, and some neighbors 


came in at this moment, bringing every: 
thing that was needful to save the lives 
of the young couple and to soothe their 
despair. At first these intruders made 4 
good deal of noise, but when they were 
all in the room an appalling silence fell. 


While this scene was taking place 
Bartolomeo and his wife were sitting in 
their old armchairs, each at one corner 
of the immense fireplace that warmed 
the great drawing-room of their man- 
sion. The clock marked midnight. It 
was long since the old couple had slept 
well. At this moment they were silent, 
like two old folks in their second child- 
hood, who look at everything and see 
nothing. The deserted room, to them 
full of memories, was feebly lighted by 
a single lamp fast dying out. But for 
the dancing flames on the hearth they 
would have been in total darkness. One 
of their friends had just left them, and 
the chair on which he had sat during his 
visit stood between the old people. 
Piombo had already cast more than one 
glance at this chair, and these glances, 
fraught with thoughts, followed each 
other like pangs of remorse, for the 
empty chair was Ginevra’s. Elisa 
Piombo watched the expressions that 
passed across her husband’s pale face. 
Though she was accustomed to guess the 
Corsican’s feelings from the violent 
changes in his features, they were 
to-night by turns so threatening and so 
sad that she failed to read this in- 
scrutable soul. 

Was Bartolomeo yielding to the over- 
whelming memories aroused by that 
chair? Was he pained at perceiving that 
it had been used by a stranger for the 
first time since his daughter’s departure? 
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Had the hour of mercy, the hour so long 
and vainly hoped for, struck at last? 

These reflections agitated the heart of 
Elisa Piombo. For a moment her hus- 
band’s face was so terrible that she 
quaked at having ventured on so inno- 
cent a device to give her an opportunity 
of speaking of Ginevra. At this instant 
the northerly blast flung the snowflakes 
against the shutters with such violence 
that the old people could hear their soft 
pelting. Ginevra’s mother bent her head 
to hide her tears from her husband. Sud- 
denly a sigh broke from the old man’s 
heart; his wife looked at him; he was 
downcast. For the second time in three 
years she ventured to speak to him of 
his daughter. 

“Supposing Ginevra were cold!” she 
exclaimed in an undertone. “Or perhaps 
she is hungry,” she went on. The Cor- 
sican shed a tear. “She has a child, and 
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cannot suckle it—her milk is dried up” 
—the mother added vehemently, with an 
accent of despair. 

“Let her come, oh, let her come!” 
cried Piombo. “Oh, my darling child, 
you have conquered me.” 

The mother rose, as if to go to fetch 
her daughter. At this instant the door 
was flung open, and a man, whose face 
had lost all semblance of humanity, sud- 
denly stood before them. 

“Dead!—Our families were doomed to 
exterminate each other; for this is all 
that remains of her,” he said, laying on 
the table Ginevra’s long back hair. 

The two old people started, as though 
they had been struck by a thunderbolt; 
they could not see Luigi. 

“He has spared us a pistol shot, for he 
is dead,” said Bartolomeo deliberately, 
as he looked on the ground. 


Honorine 


To Monsieur Achille Devéria 


An affectionate remembrance from the Author 


Ir THE French have as great an aver- 
sion for traveling as the English have a 
propensity for it, both English and 
French have perhaps sufficient reasons. 
Something better than England is every- 
where to be found; whereas it is excess- 
ively difficult to find the charms of 
France outside France. Other countries 
can show admirable scenery, and they 
frequently offer greater comfort than 
that of France, which makes but slow 
progress in that particular. They some- 
times display a bewildering magnifi- 


cence, grandeur, and luxury; they lack 
neither grace nor noble manners; but 
the life of the brain, the talent for con- 
versation, the “Attic salt” so familiar 
at Paris, the prompt apprehension of 
what one is thinking, but does not say. 
the spirit of the unspoken, which is half 
the French language, is nowhere else 
to be met with. Hence a Frenchman, 
whose raillery, as it is, finds so little 
comprehension, would wither in 2 for- 
eign land like an uprooted tree. Emi- 
gration is counter to the instincts of the 
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French sation. Many Frenchmen, of 
the kind here in question, have owned 
to pleasure at seeing the custom-house 
officers of their native land, which may 
seem the most daring hyperbole of 
patriotism. 

This little preamble is intended to re- 
call to such Frenchmen as have traveled 
the extreme pleasure they have felt on 
oocasionally finding their native land, 
like an oasis, in the drawing-room of 
some diplomat: a pleasure hard to be 
understood by those who have never 
left the asphalt of the Boulevard des 
Italiens, and to whom the Quais of the 
left bank of the Seine are not really 
Paris. To find Paris again! Do you 
know what that means, O Parisians? 
It is to find—not indeed the cookery 
of the Rocher de Cancale as Borel 
elaborates it for those who can appreci- 
ate it, for that exists only in the Rue 
Montorgueil—but a meal which reminds 
you of it! It is to find the wines of 
France, which out of France are to be 
regarded as myths, and as rare as the 
woman of whom I write! It is to find 
—not the most fashionable pleasantry, 
for it loses its aroma between Paris and 
the frontier—but the witty, understand- 
ing, the critical atmosphere in which 
the French live, from the poet down to 
the artisan, from the duchess to the boy 
in the street. 

In 1836, when the Sardinian Court 
was residing at Genoa, two Parisians, 
more or less famous, could fancy them- 
selves still in Paris when they found 
themselves in a palazzo, taken by the 
French Consul-General, on the hill form- 
ing the last fold of the Apennines be- 
tween the gate of San Tomaso and the 
well-known lighthouse, which is to be 
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seen in all the keepsake views of Genoa. 
This palazzo is one of the magnificent 
villas on which the Genoese nobles were 
wont to spend millions at the time when 
the aristocratic republic was a power. 

If the early night is beautiful any- 
where, it surely is at Genoa, after it has 
rained as it can rain there, in torrents, 
all the morning; when the clearness of 
the sea vies with that of the sky; when 
silence reigns on the quay and in the 
groves of the villa, and over the marble 
heads with yawning jaws, from which 
water mysteriously flows; when the stars 
are beaming; when the waves of the 
Mediterranean lap one after another 
like the avowal of a woman, from whom 
you drag it word by word. It must be 
confessed, that the moment when the 
perfumed air brings fragrance to the 
lungs and to our day-dreams; when 
voluptuousness, made visible and am- 
bient as the air, holds you in your easy- 
chair; when, a spoon in your hand, you 
sip an ice or a sorbet, the town at your 
feet and fair women opposite—such 
Boccaccio hours can be known only in 
Italy and on the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. 

Imagine to yourself, round the table, 
the Marquis di Negro, a knight hospi- 
taler to all men of talent on their 
travels, and the Marquis Damaso Pareto, 
two Frenchmen disguised as Genoese, 
a Consul-General with a wife as beau- 
tiful as a Madonna, and two silent 
children—silent because sleep as fallen 
on them—the French ambassador and 
his wife, a secretary to the Embassy 
who believes himself to be crushed and 
mischievous; finally, two Parisians, who 
have come to take leave of the Consul’s 
wife at a splendid dinner, and you will 
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have the picture presented by the ter- 
race of the villa about the middle of 
May—a picture in which the predomi- 
nant figure was that of a celebrated 
woman, on whom all eyes centered now 
and again, the heroine of this improvised 
festival. 

One of the two Frenchmen was the 
famous landscape painter, Léon de Lora; 
the other a well-known critic, Claude 
Vignon. They had both come with this 
lady, one of the glories of the fair sex, 
Mademoiselle des Touches, known in 
the literary world by the name of Ca- 
mille Maupin. 

Mademoiselle des Touches had been 
to Florence on business. With the 
charming kindness of which she is prodi- 
gal she had brought with her Léon de 
Lora to show him Italy, and had gone 
on as far as Rome that he might see 
the Campagna. She had come by the 
Simplon, and was returning by the Cor- 
nice road to Marseilles. She had stop- 
ped at Genoa, again on the landscape 
painter’s account. The Consul-General 
had, of course, wished to do the honors 
of Genoa, before the arrival of the 
Court, to a woman whose wealth, name, 
and position recommend her no less 
than her talents. Camille Maupin, who 
knew her Genoa down to its smallest 
chapels, had left her landscape painter 
to the care of the diplomat and the two 
Genoese marquises, and was miserly of 
her minutes. Though the Ambassador 
was a distinguished man of letters, the 
celebrated lady had refused to yield to 
his advances, dreading what the English 
call an exhibition; but she had drawn 
in the claws of her refusals when it was 
proposed that they should spend a fare- 
well day at the Consul’s villa. Léon 
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de Lora had told Camille that her pres- 
ence at the villa was the only return 
he could make to the Ambassador and 
his wife, the two Genoese nobelemen, 
the Consul and his wife. So Made- 
moiselle des Touches had sacrificed one 
of those days of perfect freedom, which 
are not always to be had in Paris by 
those on whom the world has its eye. 

Now the meeting being accounted for, 
it is easy to understand that etiquette 
had beer banished, as well as a great 
many women even of the highest rank, 
who were curious to know whether 
Camille Maupin’s manly talent impaired 
her grace as a pretty woman, and to 
see, in a word, whether the trousers 
showed below her petticoats. After din- 
ner till nine o’clock, when a collation 
was served, though the conversation had 
been gay and grave by turns, and con- 
stantly enlivened by Léon de Lora’s 
sallies—for he is considered the most 
roguish wit of Paris to-day—and by the 
good taste which will surprise no one 
after the list of guests, literature had 
scarcely been mentioned. However, the 
butterfly flittings of this French tilting 
match were certain to come to it, were 
it only to flutter over this essentially 
French subject. But before coming to 
the turn in the conversation which led 
the Consul-General to speak, it will 
not be out of place to give some ac- 
count of him and his family. 

This diplomat, a man of four-and- 
thirty, who had been married about six 
years, was the living portrait of Lord 
Byron. The familiarity of that face 
makes a description of the Consul’s un- 
necessary. It may, however, be noted 
that there was no affectation in his 
dreamy expression. Lord Byron was 3 
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poet, and the Consul-General was poet- 
ical; women know and recognize the dif- 
ference, which explains without justifying 
some of their attachments. His handsome 
face, thrown into relief by a delightful 
nature, had captivated a Genoese heiress. 
A Genoese heiress! the expression might 
raise a smile at Genoa, where, in con- 
sequence of the inability of daughters 
to inherit, a woman is rarely rich; but 
Onorina Pedrotti, the only child of a 
banker without heirs male, was an ex- 
ception. Notwithstanding all the flatter- 
mg advances prompted by a spontane- 
ous passion, the Consul-General had 
not seemed to wish to marry. Never- 
theless, after living in the town for two 
years, and after certain steps taken by 
the Ambassador during his visits to the 
Genoese Court, the marriage was decided 
on. The young man withdrew his former 
refusal, less on account of the touching 
affection of Onorina Pedrotti than by 
reason of an unknown incident, one of 
those crises of private life which are so 
instantly buried under the daily tide of 
interests that, at a subsequent date, 
the most natural actions seem inexplic- 
able. 

This involution of causes sometimes 
affects the most serious events of his- 
tory. This, at any rate, was the opinion 
of the town of Genoa, where, to some 
women, the extreme reserve, the melan- 
choly of the French Consul could be 
explained only by the word passion. 
It may be remarked, in passing, that 
women never complain of being the 
victims of a preference; they are very 
ready to immolate themselves for the 
common weal. Onorina Pedrotti, who 
might have hated the Consul if she had 
been altogether scorned, loved her sposo 
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no less, and perhaps more, when she 
knew that he had loved. Women allow 
precedence in love affairs. All is well 
if other women are in question. 

A man is not a diplomat with im- 
punity: the sposu was as secret as the 
grave—so secret that the merchants of 
Genoa chose to regard the young Con- 
sul’s attitude as premeditated, and the 
heiress might perhaps have slipped 
through his fingers if he had not played 
his part of a love-sick malade imagiw 
aire. If it was real, the women thought 
it too degrading to be believed. 

Pedrotti’s daughter gave him her love 
as a consolation; she lulled these un- 
known griefs in a cradle of tenderness 
and Italian caresses. 

Il Signor Pedrotti had indeed no 
reason to complain of the choice to 
which he was driven by his beloved 
child. Powerful protectors in Paris 
watched over the young diplomat’s for- 
tunes. In accordance with a promise 
made by the Ambassador to the Consul- 
General’s father-in-law, the young man 
was created Baron and Commander of 
the Legion of Honor. Signor Pedrotti 
himself was made a Count by the King 
of Sardinia. Onorina’s dower was a 
million of francs. As to the fortune of 
the Casa Pedrotti, estimated at two 
millions, made in the corn trade, the 
young couple came into it within six 
months of their marriage, for the first 
and last Count Pedrotti died in Janu- 
ary 1831. 

Onorina Pedrotti is one of those beau- 
tiful Genoese women who, when they 
are beautiful, are the most magnificent 
creatures in Italy. Michael Angelo took 
his models in Genoa for the tomb of 
Giuliano. Hence the fullness and singu- 
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lar placing of the breast in the figures 
of Day and Night, which so many crit- 
ics have thought exaggerated, but which 
is peculiar to the women of Liguria. 
A Genoese beauty is no longer to be 
found excepting under the mezzaro, as 
at Venice it is met with only under the 
fazzioli. This phenomenon is observed 
among all fallen nations. The noble 
type survives only among the populace, 
as after the burning of a town coins 
are found hidden in the ashes. And 
Onorina, an exception as regards her 
fortune, is no less an exceptional patri- 
cian beauty. Recall to mind the figure 
of Night which Michael Angelo has 
placed at the feet of the Pensieroso, 
dress her in modern garb, twist that 
long hair round the magnificent head, 
a little dark in complexion, set a spark 
of fire in those dreamy eyes, throw a 
scarf about the massive bosom, see the 
long dress, white, embroidered with 
flowers, imagine the statue sitting up- 
right, with her arms folded like those 
of Mademoiselle Georges, and you will 
see before you the Consul’s wife, with 
p boy of six, as handsome as a mother’s 
desire, and a little girl of four on her 
knees, as beautiful as the type of child- 
hood so laboriously sought out by the 
sculptor David to grace a tomb. 

This beautiful family was the object 
of Camille’s secret study. It struck 
Mademoiselle des Touches that the Con- 
sul looked rather too absent-minded for 
# perfectly happy man. 

Although, throughout the day, the 
husband and wife had offered her the 
pleasing spectacle of complete happi- 
ness, Camille wondered why one of the 
most superior men she had ever met, 
ind whom she had seen too in Paris 


drawing-rooms, remained as Consul- 
General at Genoa when he possessed a 
fortune of a hundred odd thousand 
francs a year. But, at the same time, 
she had discerned, by many of the little 
nothings which women perceive with 
the intelligence of the Arab sage in 
Zadig, that the husband was faithfully 
devoted. These two handsome creatures 
would no doubt love each other without 
@ misunderstanding till the end of their 
days. So Camille said to herself alter- 
nately, “What is wrong?—Nothing is 
wrong,” following the misleading symp- 
toms of the Consul’s demeanor; and 
he, it may be said, had the absolute 
calmness of Englishmen, of savages, of 
Orientals, and of consummate diploma- 
tists. 

In discussing literature, they spoke of 
the perennial stock-in-trade of the re- 
public of letters—woman’s sin. And they 
presently found themselves confronted 
by two opinions: When a woman sins, 
is the man or the woman to blame? 
The three women present—the Ambas- 
sadress, the Consul’s wife, and Made- 
moiselle des Touches, women, of course, 
of blameless reputations—were without 
pity for the woman. The men tried to 
convince these three fair flowers of their 
sex that some virtues might remain in 
a woman after she had fallen. 

“How long are we going to play at 
hide-and-seek in this way?” said Léon 
de Lora. 

“Cara vita, go and put your children 
to bed, and send me by Gina the little 
black pocket-book that lies on my Boule 
cabinet,” said the Consul to his wife. 

She rose without a reply, which shows 
that she loved her husband very truly, 
for she already knew French enough to 
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understand that her husband was get- 
ting rid of her. 

“T will tell you a story in which I 
played a part, and after that we can 
discuss it, for it seems to me childish 
to practice with the scalpel on an imag- 
inary body. Begin by dissecting a 
corpse.” 

Everyone prepared to listen, with all 
the greater readiness because they had 
all talked enough, and this is the mo- 
ment to be chosen for telling a story. 
This, then, is the Consul-General’s 
tale:— 

“When I was two-and-twenty, and 
had taken my degree in law, my old 
uncle, the Abbé Loraux, then seventy- 
two years old, felt it necessary to pro- 
vide me with a protector, and to start 
me in some career. This excellent man, 
if not indeed a saint, regarded each 
year of his life as a fresh gift from God. 
I need not tell you that the father con- 
fessor of a Royal Highness had no diffi- 
culty in finding a place for a young 
man brought up by himself, his sister’s 
only child. So one day, towards the 
end of the year 1824, this venerable 
old man, who for five years had been 
Curé of the White Friars at Paris, came 
up to the room I had in his house, and 
said— 

“Get yourself dressed, my dear boy; 
I am going to introduce you to someone 
who is willing to engage you as secre- 
tary. If I am not mistaken, he may 
fill my place in the event of God’s tak- 
ing me to Himself. I shall have finished 
mass by nine o’clock; you have three- 
quarters of an hour before you. Be 
ready.’ 

“What, uncle! must I say good-by 


to this room, where for four years 
have been so happy?’ 

“T have no fortune to leave you,’ 
said he. 

“(Have you not the reputation of 
your name to leave me, the memory of 
your good works——?’ 

“‘We need say nothing of that inher- 
itance, he replied, smiling. ‘You do 
not yet know enough of the world to 
be aware that a legacy of that kind is 
hardly likely to be paid, whereas by 
taking you this morning to M. le 
Comte’-—Allow me,” said the Consul, 
interrupting himself, “to speak of my 
protector by his Christian name only, 
and to call him Comte Octave-—By 
taking you this morning to M. le Comte 
Octave, I hope to secure you his patron- 
age, which, if you are so fortunate as 
to please that virtuous statesman—as I 
make no doubt you can—will be worth, 
at least, as much as the fortune I might 
have accumulated for you, if my 
brother-in-law’s ruin and my _ sister’s 
death had not fallen on me like a thun- 
derbolt from a clear sky.’ 

“¢Are you the Count’s director?’ 

“(Tf I were, could I place you with 
him? What priest could be capable of 
taking advantage of the secrets which 
he learns at the tribunal of repentance? 
No; you owe this position to his High- 
ness, the Keeper of the Seals. My dear 
Maurice, you will be as much at home 
there as in your father’s house. The 
Count will give you a salary of two 
thousand four hundred francs, rooms in 
his house, and an allowance of twelve 
hundred frances in lieu of feeding you. 
He will not admit you to his table, nor 
give you a separate table, for fear of 
leaving you to the care of servants. I 
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did not accept the offer when it was 
made to me till I was perfectly certain 
that Comte Octave’s secretary was never 
to be a mere upper servant. You will 
have an immense amount of work, for 
the Count is a great worker; but when 
you leave him, you will be qualified 
to fill the highest posts. I need not 
warn you to be discreet; that is the 
first virtue of any man who hopes to 
hold public appointments.’ 

“You may conceive of my curiosity. 
Comte Octave, at that time, held one 
of the highest legal appointments; he 
was in the confidence of Madame the 
Dauphiness, who had just got him made 
a State Minister; he led such a life as 
the Comte de Sérizy, whom you all 
know, I think; but even more quietly, 
for his house was in the Marais, Rue 
Payenne, and he hardly ever enter- 
tained. His private life escaped public 
comment by its hermit-like simplicity 
and by constant hard work. 

“Let me describe my position to you 
in a few words. Having found in the 
solemn headmaster of the Collége Saint- 
Louis a tutor to whom my uncle dele- 
gated his authority, at the age of eight- 
een I had gone through all the classes; 
I left school as innocent as a seminarist, 
full of faith, on quitting Saint-Sulpice. 
My mother, on her deathbed, had made 
my uncle promise that I should not 
become a priest, but I was as pious as 
though I had to take orders. On leav- 
ing college, the Abbé Loraux took me 
into the house and made me study law. 
During the four years of study requisite 
for passing all the examinations, I 
worked hard, but chiefly at things out- 
side the arid fields of jurisprudence. 
Weaned from literature as I had been 


at college, where I lived in the head- 
master’s house, I. had a thirst to quench. 
As soon as I had read a few modern 
masterpieces, the works of all the pre- 
ceding ages were greedily swallowed. I 
became crazy about the theater, and for 
a long time I went every night to the 
play, though my uncle gave me only a 
hundred francs a month. This parsi- 
mony, to which the good old man was 
compelled by his regard for the poor, 
had the effect of keeping a young man’s 
desires within reasonable limits. 
“When I went to live with Comte 
Octave I was not indeed an innocent, 
but I thought of my rare escapades as 
crimes. My uncle was so truly angelic, 
and I was so much afraid of grieving 
him that in all those four years I had 
never spent a night out. The good man 
would wait till I came in to go to bed. 
This maternal care had more power to 
keep me within bounds than the ser- 
mons and reproaches with which the life) 
of a young man is diversified in a puri- 
tanical home. I was a stranger to the 
various circles which make up the world 
of Paris society; I only knew some 
women of the better sort, and none of 
the inferior class but those I saw as I 
walked about, or in the boxes at the 
play, and then only from the depths 
of the pit where I sat. If, at that 
period, anyone had said to me, ‘You 
will see Canalis, or Camille Maupin,’ I 
should have felt hot coals in my head 
and in my bowels. Famous people were 
to me as gods, who neither spoke, nor 
walked, nor ate like other mortals. 
“How many tales of the Thousand- 
and-one Nights are comprehended in 
the ripening of a youth! How many 
wonderful lamps must we have rubbeA 
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before we understand that the True 
Wonderful Lamp is either luck, or work, 
or genius. In some men this dream of 
the aroused spirit is but brief; mine has 
lasted until now! In those days I 
always went to sleep as Grand Duke 
of Tuscany,—as a millionaire,—as be- 
loved by a princess;—or famous! So 
to enter the service of Comte Octave, 
and have a hundred louis a year, was 
entering on independent life. I had 
glimpses of some chance of getting into 
society, and seeking for what my heart 
desired most, a protectress, who would 
rescue me from the paths of danger, 
which a young man of two-and-twenty 
can hardly help treading, however pru- 
dent and well brought up he may be. 
I began to be afraid of myself. 

“The persistent study of other peo- 
ple’s rights into which I had plunged 
was not always enough to repress pain- 
ful imaginings. Yes, sometimes in fancy 
I threw myself into theatrical life; I 
thought I could be o great actor; I 
dreamed of endless triumphs and loves, 
knowing nothing of the disillusion hid- 
den behind the curtain, as everywhere 
else—for every stage has its reverse be- 
hind the scenes. I have gone out some- 
times, my heart boiling, carried away 
by an impulse to rush hunting through 
Paris, to attach myself to some hand- 
some woman I might meet, to follow 
her to her door, watch her, write to 
her, throw myself on her mercy, and 
conquer her by sheer force of passion. 
My poor uncle, a heart consumed by 
charity, a child of seventy years, as 
clear-sighted as God, as guileless as a 
man of genius, no doubt read the tumult 
of my soul; for when he felt the tether 
by which he held me strained too 
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tightly and ready to break, he would 
never faii to say, ‘Here, Maurice, you 
too are poor! Here are twenty francs; 
go and amuse yourself, you are not a 
priest!’ And if you could then have 
seen the dancing light that gilded his 
gray eyes, the smile that relaxed his 
fine lips, puckering the corners of his 
mouth, the adorable expression of that 
august face, whose native ugliness was 
redeemed by the spirit of an apostle, 
you would understand the feeling which 
made me answer the Curé of White 
Friars only with a kiss, as if he had 
been my mother. 

“(Ty Comte Octave you will find not 
a master, but a friend,’ said my uncle 
on the way to the Rue Payenne, ‘But 
he is distrustful, or to be more exact, 
he is cautious. The statesman’s friend- 
ship can be won only with time; for 
in spite of his deep insight and his habit 
of gauging men, he was deceived by the 
man you are succeeding, and nearly 
became a victim to his abuse of confi- 
dence. This is enough to guide you in 
your behavior to him.’ 

“When we knocked at the enormous 
outer door of a house as large as the 
Hotel Carnavalet, with a courtyard in 
front and a garden behind, the sound 
rang as in a desert. While my uncle 
inquired of an old porter in livery it 
the Count were at home, I cast my eyes, 
seeing everything at once, over the 
courtyard where the cobblestones were 
hidden in grass, the blackened walls 
where little gardens were flourishing 
above the decorations of the elegant 
architecture, and on the roof, as high 
ag that of the Tuileries. The balustrade 
of the upper balconies was eaten away. 
Through a magnificent colonnade 1 
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could see a second court on one side, 
where were the offices; the door was 
rotting. An old coachman was there 
cleaning an old carriage. The indifferent 
air of this servant allowed me to assume 
that the handsome stables, where of old 
so many horses had whinnied, now shel- 
tered two at most. The handsome 
facade of the house seemed to me 
gloomy, like that of a mansion belong- 
ing to the State or the Crown, and given 
up to some public office. A bell rang 
as we walked across, my uncle and I, 
from the porter’s lodge—Enquire of the 
Porter was still written over the door— 
towards the outside steps, where a foot- 
man came out in a livery like that of 
Labranche at the Théatre Francais in 
the old stock plays. A visitor was so 
rare that the servant was putting his 
coat on when he opened a glass door 
with small panes, on each side of which 
the smoke of a lamp had traced patterns 
on the walls. 

“A hall so magnificent as to be worthy 
of Versailles ended in a staircase such 
as will never again be built in France, 
taking up as much space as the whole 
of a modern house. As we went up the 
marble steps, as cold as tombstonés, and 
wide enough for eight persons to walk 
abreast, our tread echoed under sonorous 
vaulting. The banister charmed the eye 
by its miraculous workmanship—gold- 
smith’s work in iron—wrought by the 
fancy of an artist of the time of Henri 
III. Chilled as by an icy mantle that 
fell on our shoulders, we went through 
anterooms, drawing-rooms opening one 
out of the other, with carpetless parquet 
floors, and furnished with such splendid 
antiquities as from thence would find 
their way to the curiosity dealers. At 
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last we reached a large study in a cross 
wing, with all the windows looking into 
an immense garden. 

“Monsieur le Curé of the White 
Friars, and his nephew, Monsieur de 
Hostal,’ said Labranche, to whose care 
the other theatrical servant had con- 
signed us in the first antechamber. 

“Comte Octave, dressed in long trou- 
sers and a gray flannel morning coat, 
rose from his seat by a huge writing- 
table, came to the fireplace, and signed 
to me to sit down, while he went for- 
ward to take my uncle’s hands, which 
he pressed. 

“‘Though I am in the parish of Saint- 
Paul,’ said he, ‘I could scarcely have 
failed to hear of the Curé of the White 
Friars, and I am happy to make his 
acquaintance.’ 

“Your Excellency is most kind,’ re- 
plied my uncle. ‘I have brought to you 
my only remaining relation. While I 
believe that I am offering a good gift 
to your Excellency, I hope at the same 
time to give my nephew a second 
father.’ 

“*As to that, I can only reply, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé, when we shall have tried 
each other,’ said Comte Octave. ‘Your 
name?’ he added, to me. 

““Maurice.’ 

““He has taken his doctor’s degree in 
law,’ my uncle observed. 

“Very good, very good!’ said the 
Count, looking at me from head to foot. 
‘Monsieur |’Abbé, I hope that for your 
nephew’s sake in the first instance, and 
then for mine, you will do me the 
honor of dining here every Monday. 
That will be our family dinner, our 
family party.’ 

“My uncle and the Count then began 
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to talk of religion from the political 
point of view, of charitable institutes, 
the repression of crime, and I could at 
my leisure study the man on whom my 
fate would henceforth depend. The 
Count was of middle height; it was 
impossible to judge of his build on 
account of his dress, but he seemed to 
me to be lean and spare. His face was 
harsh and hollow; the features were 
refined. His mouth, which was rather 
large, expressed both irony and kindli- 
ness. His forehead, perhaps too spa- 
cious, was as intimidating as that of 
a madman, all the more so from the 
contrast of the lower part of the face, 
which ended squarely in a short chin 
very near the lower lip. Small eyes, 
of turquoise blue, were as keen and 
bright as those of the Prince de Talley- 
rand—which I admired at a later time— 
and endowed, like the Prince’s, with 
the faculty of becoming expressionless 
to the verge of gloom; and they added 
to the singularity of a face that was 
not pale but yellow. This complexion 
seemed to bespeak an irritable temper 
and violent passions. His hair, already 
silvered, and carefully dressed, seemed 
to furrow his head with streaks of black 
and white alternately. The trimness of 
this head spoiled the resemblance I had 
remarked in the Count to the wonderful 
monk described by Lewis after Schedoni 
in the Confessional of the Black Peni- 
tents (The Italian), a superior creation, 
as it seers to me, to The Monk. 

“The Count was already shaved, hav- 
ing to attend early at the law courts. 
Two candelabra with four lights, 
screened by lamp-shades, were still 
burning at the opposite ends of the 
writing-table, and showed plainly that 


the magistrate rose long before daylight. 
His hands, which I saw when he took 
hold of the bell-pull to summon his 
servant, were extremely fine, and as 
white as a woman’s. 

“As I tell you this story,” said the 
Consul-General, interrupting himself, oy 
am altering the titles and the social po- 
sition of this gentleman, while placing 
him in circumstances analogous to what 
his really were. His profession, rank, 
luxury, fortune, and style of living were 
the same; all these details are true, but 
I will not be false to my benefactor, 
nor to my usual habits of discretion. 

“Instead of feeling—as I really was, 
socially speaking—an insect in the pres- 
ence of an eagle,” the narrator went on 
after a pause, “I felt I know not what 
indefinable impression from the Count’s 
appearance, which, however, I can now 
account for. Artists of genius” (and 
he bowed gracefully to the Ambassador, 
the distinguished lady, and the two 
Frenchmen), “real statesmen, poets, a 
general who has commanded armies— 
in short, all really great minds are sim- 
ple, and their simplicity places you on 
a level with themselves—You who are 
all of superior minds,” he said, address- 
ing his guests, “have perhaps observed 
how feeling can bridge over the dis- 
tances created by society. If we are 
inferior to you in intellect, we can be 
your equals in devoted friendship. By 
the temperature—allow me the word— 
of our hearts I felt myself as near my 
patron as I was far below him in rank. 
In short, the soul has its clairvoyance; 
it has presentiments of suffering, grief, 
joy, antagonism, or hatred in others. 

“T vaguely discerned the symptoms 
of a mystery, from recognizing in the 
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Count the same effect of physiognomy 
as I had observed in my uncle. The 
exercise of virtue, serenity of conscience, 
and purity of mind had transfigured my 
uncle, who from being ugly had become 
quite beautiful. I detected a metamor- 
phosis of a reverse kind in the Count’s 
face; at the first glance I thought he 
was about fifty-five, but after an attentive 
examination I found youth entombed 
under the ice of a great sorrow, under 
the fatigue of persistent study, under 
the glowing hues of some suppressed 
passion. At a word from my uncle the 
Count’s eyes recovered for a moment 
the softness of the periwinkle flower, 
and he had an admiring smile, which 
revealed what I believed to be his real 
age, about forty. These observations I 
made, not then but afterwards, as I 
recalled the circumstances of my visit. 

“The man-servant came in carrying a 
tray with his master’s breakfast on it. 

“T did not ask for breakfast,’ re- 
marked the Count; ‘but leave it, and 
show Monsieur to his rooms.’ 

“I followed the servant, who led the 
way to a complete set of pretty rooms, 
under a terrace, between the great court- 
yard and the servants’ quarters, over a 
corridor of communication between the 
kitchens and grand staircase. When I 
returned to the Count’s study, I over- 
heard, before opening the door, my 
uncle pronouncing this judgment on 
me— : 

““He may do wrong, for he has strong 
feelings, and we are all liable to honor- 
able mistakes; but he has no vices.’ 

“Well,” said the Count, with a kindly 
look, ‘do you like yourself there? Tell 
me. There are so many rooms in this 


barrack that, if you were not comfort- 
able, I could put you elsewhere.’ 

““At my uncle’s I had but one room,’ 
replied I. 

“Well, you can settle yourself this 
evening,’ said the Count, ‘for your pos- 
sessions, no doubt, are such as all stu- 
dents own, and a hackney coach will 
be enough to convey them. To-day we 
will all three dine together,” and he 
looked at my uncle. 

“A splendid library opened from the 
Count’s study, and he took us in there, 
showing me a pretty little recess deco- 
rated with paintings, which had formerly 
served, no doubt, as an oratory. 

“‘This is your cell,’ said he. ‘You 
will sit there when you have to work 
with me, for you will not be tethered 
by a chain’; and he explained in detail 
the kind and duration of my employ- 
ment with him. As I listened I felt 
that he was a great political teacher. 

“It took me about a month to famil- 
iarize myself with people and things, 
to learn the duties of my new office, and 
accustom myself to the Count’s meth- 
ods. A secretary necessarily watches 
the man who makes use of him. That 
man’s tastes, passions, temper, and 
manias become the subject of involun- 
tary study. The union of their two 
minds is at once more and less than a 
marriage. 

“During these months the Count and 
I reciprocally studied each other. [ 
learned with astonishment that Comte 
Octave was but thirty-seven years old. 
The merely superficial peacefulness of 
his life and the propriety of his conduct 
were the outcome not solely of a deep 
sense of duty and of stoical reflection; 
in my constant intercourse with this 
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man—an extraordinary man to those 
who knew him well—I felt vast depths 
beneath his toil, beneath his acts of 
politeness, his mask of benignity, his 
assumption of resignation, which so 
closely resembled calmness that it was 
easy to mistake it. Just as when walk- 
ing through forest-lands certain soils 
give forth under our feet a sound which 
enables us to guess whether they are 
dense masses of stone or a void; so 
intense egoism, though hidden under 
the flowers of politeness, and subter- 
ranean caverns eaten out by sorrow 
sound hollow under the constant touch 
of familiar life. It was sorrow and not 
despondency that dwelt in that really 
great soul. The Count had understood 
that action, deeds, are the supreme law 
of social man. And he went on his 
way in spite of secret wounds, looking 
to the future with a tranquil eye, like 
a martyr full of faith. 

“His concealed sadness, the bitter dis- 
enchantment from which he suffered, 
had not led him into philosophical 
deserts of incredulity; this brave states- 
man was religious, but without ostenta- 
tion; he always attended the earliest 
mass at Saint-Paul’s for pious workmen 
and servants. Not one of his friends, 
no one at Court, knew that he so punc- 
tually fulfilled the practice of religion. 
He was addicted to God as some men 
are addicted to a vice, with the greatest 
mystery. Thus one day I came to find 
the Count at the summit of an Alp of 
woe much higher than that on which 
many are who think themselves the 
most tried; who laugh at the passions 
and the beliefs of others because they 
have conquered their own; who play 
variaticns in every key of irony aud 


disdain. He did not mock at those who 
still follow hope into the swamps 
whither she leads, nor those who climb 
a peak to be alone, nor those who per- 
sist in the fight, reddening the arena 
with their blood and strewing it with 
their illusions. He looked on the world 
as a whole; he mastered its beliefs; he 
listened to its complaining; he was 
doubtful of affection, and yet more of 
self-sacrifice; but this great and stern 
judge pitied them, or admired them, 
not with transient enthusiasm, but with 
silence, concentration, and the com- 
munion of a deeply-touched soul. He 
was a sort of catholic Manfred, and 
unstained by crime, carrying his choice- 
ness into his faith, melting the snows 
by fires of a sealed volcano, holding 
converse with a star seen by himself 
alone! 

“J detected many dark riddles in his 
ordinary life. He evaded my gaze not 
like a traveler who, following a path, 
disappears from time to time in dells 
or ravines according to the formation 
of the soil, but like a sharp-shooter who 
is being watched, who wants to hide 
himself, and seeks a cover. I could not 
account for his frequent absences at the 
times when he was working the hardest, 
and of which he made no secret from 
me, for he would say, ‘Go on with this 
for me,’ and trust me with the work 
in hand. 

“This man, wrapped in the threefold 
duties of the statesman, the judge, and 
the orator, charmed me by a taste for 
flowers, which shows an elegant mind, 
and which is shared by almost all per- 
sons of refinement. His garden and his 
study were full of the rarest plants, but 
he always bought them half withered. 
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Perhaps it pleased him to see such an 
image of his own fate! He was faded 
like these dying flowers, whose almost 
decaying fragrance mounted strangely 
to his brain. The Count loved his 
country; he devoted himself to public 
interests with the frenzy of a heart that 
seeks to cheat some other passion; but 
the studies and work into which he 
threw himself were not enough for him; 
there were frightful struggles in his 
mind, of which some echoes reached me. 
Finally, he would give utterance to har- 
rowing aspirations for happiness, and it 
seemed to me he ought yet to be happy; 
but what was the obstacle? Was there 
a woman he loved? This was a ques- 
tion I asked myself. You may imagine 
the extent of the circles of torment that 
my mind had searched before coming 
to so simple and so terrible a question. 
Notwithstanding his efforts, my patron 
did not succeed in stifling the move- 
ments of his heart. Under his austere 
manner, under the reserve of the magis- 
trate, a passion rebelled, though coerced 
with such force that no one but I who 
lived with him ever guessed the secret. 
His motto seemed to be, ‘I suffer, and 
am silent.’ The escort of respect and 
admiration which attended him; the 
friendship of workers as valiant as him- 
self—Grandville and Sérizy, both pre- 
siding judges—had no hold over the 
Count: either he told them nothing, 
or they knew all. Impassible and lofty 
in public, the Count betrayed the man 
only on rare intervals w_™, alone in 
his garden or his study, he supposed 
himself unobserved; but then he was a 
child again, he gave course to the tears 
hidden beneath the toga, to the excite- 
ment which, if wrongly interpreted, 


might have damaged his credit for 
perspicacity as a statesman. 

“When all this had become to me a 
matter of certainty, Comte Octave had 
all the attractions of a problem, and 
won on my affection as much as though 
he had been my own father. Can you 
enter into the feeling of curiosity, tem- 
pered by respect? What catastrophe 
had blasted this learned man, who, hke 
Pitt, had devoted himself from the age 
of eighteen to the studies indispensable 
to power, while he had no ambition; 
this judge, who thoroughly knew the 
law of nations, political law, civil and 
criminal law, and who could find in 
these a weapon against every anxiety, 
against every mistake; this profound 
legislator, this serious writer, this pious 
celibate whose life sufficiently proved 
that he was open to no reproach? A 
criminal could not have been more 
hardly punished by God than was my 
master; sorrow had robbed him of half 
his slumbers; he never slept more than 
four hours. What struggle was it that 
went on in the depths of these hours 
apparently so calm, so studious, passing 
without a sound or a murmur, during 
which I often detected him, when the 
pen had dropped from his fingers, with 
his head resting on one hand, his eyes 
like two fixed stars, and sometimes wet 
with tears? How could the waters of 
that living spring flow over the burning 
strand without being dried up by the 
subterranean fire? Was there below it, 
as there is under the sea, between it 
and the central fire of the globe, a bed 
of granite? And would the volcano 
burst at last? 

“Sometimes the Count would give me 
a look of that sagacious and keen-eyed 
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curiosity by which one man searches 
another when he desires an accomplice; 
then he shunned my eye as he saw it 
open a mouth, so to speak, insisting on 
a reply, and seeming to say, ‘Speak 
first!’ Now and then Comte Octave’s 
melancholy was surly and gruff. If 
these spurts of temper offended me, he 
could get over it without thinking of 
asking my pardon; but then his man- 
ners were gracious to the point of Chris- 
tian humility. 

“When I became attached like a son 
to this man—to me such a mystery, 
but so intelligible to the outer world, 
to whom the epithet eccentric is enough 
to account for all the enigmas of the 
heart—I changed the state of the house. 
Neglect of his own interests was carried 
by the Count to the length of folly in 
the management of his affairs. Pos- 
sessing an income of about a hundred 
and sixty thousand francs, without in- 
cluding the emoluments of his appoint- 
ments—three of which did not come 
under the law against plurality—he 
spent sixty thousand, of which at least 
thirty thousand went to his servants. 
By the end of the first year I had got 
rid of all these rascals, and begged His 
Excellency to use his influence in help- 
ing me to get honest servants. By the 
end of the second year the Count, bet- 
ter fed and better served, enjoyed the 
comforts of modern life; he had fine 
horses, supplied by a coachman to whom 
I paid so much a month for each horse; 
his dinners on his reception days, fur- 
nished by Chevet at a price agreed 
upon, did him credit; his daily meals 
were prepared by an excellent cook 
found by my uncle, and helped by two 
kitchenmaids. The expenditure for 
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housekeeping, not including purchases, 
was no more than thirty thousand francs 
a year; we had two additional men- 
servants, whose care restored the poeti- 
cal aspect of the house; for this old 
palace, splendid even in its rust, had 
an air of dignity which neglect had 
dishonored. 

““T am no longer astonished,’ said 
he, on hearing of these results, ‘at the 
fortunes made by my servants. In 
seven years I have had two cooks, who 
have become zich restaurant-keepers.’ 

“‘And in seven years you have lost 
a hundred thousand frances,’ replied I. 
‘You, a judge, who in your court sign 
summonses against crime, encouraged 
robbery in your own house.’ 

“Early in the year 1826 the Count 
had, no doubt, ceased to watch me, and 
we were as closely attached as two men 
can be when one is subordinate to the 
other. He had never spoken to me of 
my future prospects, but he had taken 
an interest, both as a master and as a 
father, in training me. He often re- 
quired me to collect materials for his 
most arduous labors; I drew up some 
of his reports, and he corrected them, 
showing the difference between his in- 
terpretation of the law, his views and 
mine. When at last I had produced a 
document which he could give in as his 
own he was delighted; this satisfaction 
was my reward, and he could see that 
I took it so. This little incident pro- 
duced an extraordinary effect on a soul 
which seemed so stern. The Count 
pronounced sentence on me, to use a 
legal phrase, as supreme and royal 
judge; he took my head in his hands, 
and kissed me on the forehead. 

“<Maurice,’ he exclaimed, ‘you are no 
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longer my apprentice; I know not yet 
what you will be to me—but if no 
change occurs in my life, perhaps you 
will take the place of a son.’ 

“Comte Octave had introduced me to 
the best houses in Paris, whither I went 
in his stead, with his servants and car- 
riage, on the too frequent occasions 
when, on the point of starting, he 
changed his mind, and sent for a hack- 
ney cab to take him—Where?—that was 
the mystery. But the welcome I met 
with I could judge of the Count’s feel- 
ings towards me, and the earnestness of 
his recommendations. He supplied all 
my wants with the thoughtfulness of a 
father, and with all the greater liber- 
ality because my modesty left it to 
him always to think of me. Towards 
the end of January 1827, at the house 
of the Comtesse de Sérizy, I had such 
persistent ill-luck at play that I lost two 
thousand francs, and I would not draw 
them out of my savings. Next morning 
I asked myself, ‘Had I better ask my 
uncle for the money, or put my confi- 
dence in the Count?’ 

“T decided on the second alternative. 

“Yesterday,” said I, when he was at 
breakfast, ‘I lost persistently at play; I 
was provoked, and went on; I owe two 
thousand francs. Will you allow me to 
draw the sum on account of my year’s 
salary?’ 

“‘No,’ said he, with the sweetest 
smile; ‘when a man plays in society, he 
must have a gambling purse. Draw six 
thousand franes; pay your debts. Hence- 
forth we must go halves; for since you 
are my representative on most occasions, 
your self-respect must not be made to 
suffer for it.’ 

“I made no speech of thanks. Thanks 


would have been superfluous between 
us. This shade shows the character of 
our relations. And yet we had not yet 
unlimited confidence in each other; he 
did not open to me the vast subter- 
ranean chambers which I had detected 
in his secret life; and I, for my part, 
never said to him. ‘What ails you? 
Fron what are you suffering?’ 

“What could he be doing during those 
long evenings? He would often come 
in on foot, or in a hackney cab, when 
I returned in a carriage—I, his secre- 
tary! Was so pious a man a prey to 
vices hidden under hypocrisy? Did he 
expend all the powers of his mind to 
satisfy a jealousy more dexterous than 
Othello’s? Did he live with some 
woman unworthy of him? One morn- 
ing, on returning from, I have forgotten 
what shop, where I had just paid a 
bill, between the Church of Saint-Paul 
and the Hétel de Ville, I came across 
Comte Octave in such eager conversa- 
tion with an old woman that he did 
not see me. The appearance of this 
hag filled me with strange suspicions, 
suspicions that were all the better 
founded because I never found that the 
Count invested his savings. Is it not 
shocking to think of? I was consti- 
tuting myself my patron’s censor. At 
that time I knew that he had more than 
six hundred thousand francs to invest; 
and if he had bought securities of any 
kind, his confidence in me was so com- 
plete in all that concerned his pecuniary 
interests, that I certainly should have 
known it. 

“Sometimes, in the morning, the 
Count took exercise in his garden, to 
and fro, like a man to whom a walk 
is the hippogryph ridden by dreamy 
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melancholy. He walked and walked! 
And he rubbed his hands enough to rub 
the skin off. And then, if I met him 
unexpectedly as he came to the angle 
of a path, I saw his face beaming. His 
eyes, instead of the hardness of a tur- 
quoise, had that velvet softness of the 
blue periwinkle, which had so much 
struck me on the occasion of my first 
visit, by reason of the astonishing con- 
trast in the two different looks: the 
look of a happy man, and the look of 
an unhappy man. Two or three times 
at such a moment he had taken me by 
the arm and led me on; then he had 
said, ‘What have you come to ask?’ 
instead of pouring out his joy into my 
heart that opened to him. But more 
often, especially since I could do his 
work for him and write his reports, the 
unhappy man would sit for hours star- 
ing at the gold fish that swarmed in 
a handsome marble basin in the middle 
of the garden, round which grew an 
amphitheater of the finest flowers. He, 
an accomplished statesman, seemed to 
have succeeded in making a passion of 
the mechanical amusement of crumbling 
bread to fishes. 

“This is how the drama was disclosed 
of this second inner life, so deeply rav- 
aged and storm-tossed, where, in a cir- 
cle overlooked by Dante in his Inferno, 
horrible joys had their birth.” 

The Consul-General paused. 


“On a certain Monday,” he resumed, 
“a3 chance would have it, M. le Prési- 
dent de Grandville and M. de Sérizy 
(at that time Vice-President of the 
Council of State) had come to hold a 
meeting at Comte Octave’s house. They 
formed a committee of three, of which 


I was the secretary. The Count had 
already got me the appointment of 
Auditor to the Council of State. All 
the documents requisite for their inquiry 
into the political matter privately sub- 
mitted to these three gentiemen were 
laid out on one of the long tables in 
the library. MM. de Grandville and 
de Sérizy had trusted to the Count to 
make the preliminary examination of 
the papers relating to the matter. To 
avoid the necessity for carrying all the 
papers to M. de Sérizy, as president of 
the commission, it was decided that. 
they should meet first in the Rue Pay- 
enne. The Cabinet at the ‘Tuileries at- 
tached great importance to this piece 
of work, of which the chief -urden fell 
on me—and to which I owel my ap- 
pointment, in the course of that year, 
to be Master of Appeals. 

“Though the Comtes de Grandville 
and de Sérizy, whose habits were much 
the same as my patron’s, never dined 
away from home, we were still dis- 
cussing the matter at a late hour, when 
we were startled by the man-servant 
calling me aside to say, ‘MM. the Curés 
of Saint-Paul and of the White Friars 


have been waiting in the drawing-room 
for two hours.’ 


“Tt was nine o’clock. 

“Well, gentlemen, you find your- 
selves compelled to dine with priests,’ 
said Comte Octave to his colleagues. 
‘I do not know whether Grandville can 
overcome his horror of a_ priest’s 
gown——’ 

“Tt depends on the priest.’ 

“One of them is my uncle, and the 
other is the Abbé Gaudron,’ said I. ‘Do 
not be alarmed; the Abbé Fontanon 
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is no longer second priest at Saint- 
Paul——’ 

“Well, let us dine,’ replied the Prési- 
dent de Grandville. ‘A bigot frightens 
me, but there is no one so cheerful as a 
truly pious man.’ 

“We went into the drawing-room. The 
dinner was delightful. Men of real 
information, politicians to whom busi- 
ness gives both consummate experience 
and the practice of speech, are admirable 
story-tellers, when they tell stories. 
With them there is no medium; they 
are either heavy, or they are sublime. 
In this delightful sport Prince Metter- 
nich is as good as Charles Nodier. The 
fun of a statesman, cut in facets like a 
diamond, is sharp, sparkling, and full of 
sense. Being sure that the proprieties 
would be observed by these three supe- 
rior men, my uncle allowed his wit full 
play, a refined wit, gentle, penetrating, 
and elegant, like that of all men who 
are accustomed to conceal their thoughts 
under the black robe. And you may 
rely upon it, there was nothing vulgar 
nor idle in this light talk, which I 
would compare, for its effect on the 
soul, to Rossini’s music. 

“The Abbé Gaudron was, as M. de 
Grandville said, a Saint Peter rather 
than a Saint Paul, a peasant full of 
faith, as square on his feet as he was 
tall, a sacerdotal whose ignorance in 
matters of the world and of literature 
enlivened the conversation by guileless 
amazement and unexpected questions. 
They came to talking of one of the 
plague spots of social life, of which 
we were just now speaking—adultery. 
My uncle remarked on the contradic- 
tion which the legislators of the Code, 
still feeling the blows of the revolution- 


ary storm, had established between civil 
and religious law, and which he said 
was at the root of all the mischief. 

“(Tn the eyes of the Church,’ said he, 
‘adultery is a crime; in those of your 
tribunals it is a misdemeanor. Adul- 
tery drives to the police court in a 
carriage instead of standing at the bar 
to be tried. Napoleon’s Council of 
State, touched with tenderness towards 
erring women, was quite inefficient. 
Ought they not in this case to have 
harmonized the civil and the religious 
law, and have sent the guilty wife to 
a@ convent, as of old?’ 

“To a convent!’ said M. de Sérizy. 
‘They must first have created convents, 
and in those days monasteries were 
being turned into barracks. Besides, 
think of what you say, M. l’Abbé~give 
to God what society would have none 
of?’ 

“Oh! said the Comte de Grandville, 
‘you do not know France. They were 
obliged to leave the husband free to 
take proceedings: well, there are not 
ten cases of adultery brought up in a 
year.’ 

“Mf. VPAbbé preaches for his own 
saint, for it was Jesus Christ who in- 
vented adultery,’ said Comte Octave. 
‘In the East, the cradle of the human 
race, woman was merely a luxury, and 
there was regarded as a chattel; no 
virtues were demanded of her but obe- 
dience and beauty. But exalting the 
soul above the body, the modern family 
in Europe—a daughter of Christ—in- 
vented indissoluble marriage, and made 
it a sacrament.’ 

“¢Ah! the Church saw all the difficul- 
ties,’ exclaimed M. de Grandville. 

“‘This institution has given rise to 
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new world,’ the Count went on with a 
smile. ‘But the practices of that world 
will never be that of a climate where 
women are marriageable at seven years 
of age, and more than old at five-and- 
twenty. The Catholic Church over- 
looked the needs of half the globe——So 
let us discuss Europe only. 

“Ts woman our superior or our infe- 
rior? That is the real question so far 
as we are concerned. If woman is our 
inferior, by placing her on so high a 
level as the Church does, fearful punish- 
ments for adultery were needful. And 
formerly that was what was done. The 
cloister or death sums up early legisla- 
tion. But since then practice has modi- 
fied the law, as is always the case. The 
throne served as a hotbed for adultery, 
and the increase of this inviting crime 
marks the decline of the dogmas of the 
Catholic Church. In these days, in 
cases where the Church now exacts no 
more than sincere repentance from the 
erring wife, society is satisfied with a 
brand-mark instead of an _ execution. 
The law still condemns the guilty, but 
it no longer terrifies them. In short, 
there are two standards of morals: that 
of the world, and that of the Code. 
Where the Code is weak, as I admit with 
our dear Abbé, the world is audacious 
and satirical. There are so few judges 
who would not gladly have committed 
the fault against which they hurl the 
rather stolid thunders of their ‘inas- 
much.’ The world, which gives the lie 
to the law alike in its rejoicings, in its 
habits, and in its pleasures, is severer 
than the Code and the Church; the 
world punishes a blunder after encour- 
aging hypocrisy. The whole economy 
of the law on marriage seems to me to 
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require reconstruction from the bottom 
to the top. The French law would be 
perfect perhaps if it excluded daughters 
from inheriting.’ 

“*We three among us know the ques- 
tion very thoroughly,’ said the Comte 
de Grandville with a laugh. ‘I have a 
wife I cannot live with. Sérizy has a 
wife who will not live with him. As for 
you, Octave, yours ran away from you. 
So we three represent every case of the 
conjugal conscience, and, no doubt, if 
ever divorce is brought in again, we shall 
form the committee.’ 

“Octave’s fork dropped on his glass, 
broke it, and broke his plate. He had 
turned as pale as death, and flashed a 
thunderous glare at M. de Grandville, 
by which he hinted at my presence, and 
which I caught. 

“Forgive me, my dear fellow. I did 
not see Maurice,’ the Président went on. 
‘Sérizy and I, after being the witnesses 
to your marriage, became your accorm- 
plices; I did not think I was committing 
an indiscretion in the presence of these 
two venerable priests.’ 

“M. de Sérizy changed the subject by 
relating all he had done to please his 
wife without ever succeeding. The old 
man concluded that it was impossible to 
regulate human sympathies and antipa- 
thies; he maintained that social law was 
never more perfect than when it was 
nearest to natural law. Now, Nature 
takes no account of the affinities of 
souls; her aim is fulfilled by the propa- 
gation of the species. Hence, the Code, 
in its present form, was wise in leaving 
a wide latitude to chance. The inca- 
pacity of daughters to inherit so long as 
there were male heirs was an excellen* 
provision, whether to hinder the de- 
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generation of the race, or to make 
households happier by abolishing scan- 
dalous unions and giving the sole prefer- 
ence to moral qualities and beauty. 

“But, then,’ he exclaimed, lifting his 
hand with a gesture of disgust, ‘how are 
we to perfect legislation in a country 
which insists on bringing together seven 
or eight hundred legislators!—After all, 
if I am sacrificed,’ he added, ‘I have a 
shild to succeed me.’ 

“Setting aside all the religious ques- 
tion,’ my uncle said, ‘I would remark 
to your Excellency that Nature only 
owes us life, and that it is society that 
wes us happiness. Are you a father?’ 
asked my uncle. 

“And I—have I any children?’ said 
Comte Octave in a hollow voice, and his 
tone made such an impression that there 
was no more talk of wives or marriage. 

“When coffee had been served, the two 
_ Counts and the two priests stole away, 
seeing that poor Octave had fallen into 
a fit of melancholy, which prevented his 
noticing their disappearance. My patron 
was sitting in an arm-chair by the fire, 
in the attitude of a man crushed. 

“You now know the secret of my 
life,’ said he to me on noticing that we 
were alone. ‘After three years of mar- 
ried life, one evening when I came in 
I found a letter in which the Countess 
announced her flight. The letter did not 
lack dignity, for it is in the nature of 
women to preserve some virtues even 
when committing that horrible sin—The 
story now is that my wife went abroad 
in a ship that was wrecked; she is sup- 
posed to be dead. I have lived alone 
for seven years!—Enough for this eve- 
ning, Maurice. We will talk of my 
situation when I have grown used to the 


idea of speaking of it to you. When 
we suffer from a chronic disease, it needs 
time to become accustomed to improve- 
ment. That improvement often seems 
to be merely another aspect of the 
complaint.’ 

“I went to bed greatly agitated; for 
the mystery, far from being explained, 
seemed to me more obscure than ever. 
I foresaw some strange drama indeed, 
for I understood that there could be no 
vulgar difference between the woman the 
Count could choose and such a character 
as his. The events which had driven 
the Countess to leave a man so noble, 
so amiable, so perfect, so loving, so 
worthy to be loved, must have been 
singular, to say the least. M. de Grand- 
ville’s remark had been like a torch flung 
into the caverns over which I had so 
long been walking; and though the 
flame lighted them but dimly, my eyes 
could perceive their wide extent! I 
could imagine the Count’s sufferings 
without knowing their depth or their 


bitterness. That sallow face, those 
parched temples, those overwhelming 
studies, those moments of absent- 


mindedness, the smallest details of the 
life of this married bachelor, all stood 
out in luminous relief during the hour 
of mental questioning, which is, as it 
were, the twilight before sleep, and to 
which any man would have given him- 
self up, as I did. 

“Oh! how I loved my poor master! 
He seemed to me sublime. I read a 
poem of melancholy, I saw perpetual 
activity in the heart I had accused of 
being torpid. Must not supreme grief 
always come at last to stagnation? Had 
this judge, who had so much in his 
power, ever revenged himself? Was he 
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feeding himself on her long agony? Is 
it not a remarkable thing in Paris to 
keep anger always seething for ten 
years? What had Octave done since this 
great misfortune—for the separation of 
husband and wife is a great misfortune 
in our day, when domestic life has be- 
come a social question, which it never 
was of old? 

“We allowed a few days to pass on 
the watch, for great sorrows have a diffi- 
dence of their own; but at last, one 
evening, the Count said in a grave 
voice— 

“ ‘Stay.’ 


“This, as nearly as may be, is his 
story. 

“(My father had a ward, rich and 
lovely, who was sixteen at the time when 
I came back from college to live in 
this old house. Honorine, who had been 
brought up by my mother, was just 
awaking to life. Full of grace and of 
childlike ways, she dreamed of happiness 
as she would have dreamed of jewels; 
perhaps happiness seemed to her the 
jewels of the soul. Her piety was not 
free from puerile pleasures; for every- 
thing, even religion, was poetry to her 
ingenuous heart. She looked to the 
future as a perpetual féte. Innocent and 
pure, no delirium had disturbed her 
dream. Shame and grief had never 
tinged her cheek nor moistened her eye. 
She did not, even inquire into the secret 
of her involuntary emotions on a fine 
spring day. And then, she felt that she 
was weak and destined to obedience, 
and she awaited marriage without wish- 
ing for it. Her smiling imagination: 
knew nothing of the corruption—neces- 
sary perhaps—which literature imparts 
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by depicting the passions; she knew 
nothing of the world, and was ignorant 
of all the dangers of society. The dear 
child had suffered so little that she had 
not even developed her courage. In 
short, her guilelessness would have led 
her to walk fearless among serpents, like 
the ideal figure of Innocence a painter 
once created. We lived together lke 
two brothers. 

“‘At the end of a year I said to her 
one day, in the garden of this house, by 
the basin, as we stood throwing crumbs 
to the fish— 

“¢“Would you like that we should be. 
married? With me you could do what- 
ever you please, while another man 
would make you unhappy.” 

“¢“Mamma,” said she to my mother, 
who came out to join us, “Octave and 
I have agreed to be married——” 

“<“CWhat! at seventeen?” said my 
mother. “No; you must wait eighteen 
months; and if eighteen months hence 
you like each other, well, your birth and 
fortunes are equal, you can make a mar- 
riage which is suitable, as well as being 
a love match.” 

“(When I was six-and-twenty, , and 
Honorine nineteen, we were married. 
Our respect for my father and mother, 
old folks of the Bourbon Court, hindered 
us from making this house fashionable, 
or renewing the furniture; we lived on, 
as we had done in the past, as children. 
However, I went into society; I initiated 
my wife into the world of fashion; and 
I regarded it as one of my duties to 
instruct her. 

“T recognized afterwards that mar- 
riages contracted under such circum- 
stances as ours bear in themselves a 
rock against which many affections are 
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wrecked, many prudent calculations, 
many lives. The husband becomes a 
pedagogue, or, if you like, a professor, 
and love perishes under the rod which, 
sooner or later, gives pain; for a young 
and handsome wife, at once discreet and 
laughter-loving, will not accept any 
superiority above that with which she is 
endowed by nature. Perhaps I was in 
the wrong? During the difficult begin- 
nings of a household I, perhaps, assumed 
a@ magisterial tone? On the other hand, 
I may have made the mistake of trusting 
too entirely to that artless nature; I 
kept no watch over the Countess, in 
whom revolt seemed to me impossible. 
Alas! neither in politics nor in domestic 
life has it yet been ascertained whether 
empires and happiness are wrecked by 
too much confidence or too much sever- 
ity! Perhaps, again, the husband failed 
to realize Honorine’s girlish dreams? 
Who can tell, while happy days last, 
what precepts he has neglected?’ 

“T remember only the broad outlines 
of the reproaches the Count addressed 
to himself, with all the good faith of an 
anatomist seeking the cause of a disease 
which might be overlooked by his 
brethren; but his merciful indulgence 
struck me then as really worthy of that 
of Jesus Christ when He rescued the 
woman taken in adultery. 

“Tt was eighteen months after my 
father’s death—imy mother followed him 
to the tomb in a few months—when the 
fearful night came which surprised me 
by Honorine’s farewell letter. What 
poetic delusion had seduced my wife? 
Was it through her senses? Was it the 
magnetism of misfortune or of genius? 
Which of these powers had taken her by 
storm or misled her?—I would not know. 
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The blow was so terrible, that for a 
month I remained stunned. Afterwards, 
reflection counseled me to continue in 
ignorance, and Honorine’s misfortunes 
have since taught me too much about 
all these things—So far, Maurice, the 
story is commonplace enough; but ons 
word will change it; I love Honorine, I 
have never ceased to worship her. From 
the day when she left me I have lived 
on memory; one by one I recall the 
pleasures for which Honorine no doubt 
had no taste. 

““Oh!’ said he, seeing the amazement 
in my eyes, ‘do not make a hero of me, 
do not think me such a fool, as a Colonel 
of the Empire would say, as to have 
sought no diversion. Alas, my boy! I 
was either too young or too much in 
love; I have not in the whole world 
met with another woman. After fright- 
ful struggles with myself, I tried to 
forget; money in hand, I stood on the 
very threshold of infidelity, but there 
the memory of Honorine rose before me 
like a white statue. As I recalled the 
infinite delicacy of that exquisite skin, 
through which the blood might be seen 
coursing and the nerves quivering; ag 
I saw in fancy that ingenuous face, as 
guileless on the eve of my sorrows as 
on the day when I said to her, “Shall 
we marry?” as I remembered a heavenly 
fragrance, the very odor of virtue, and 
the light in her eyes, the prettiness of 
her movements, I fled like a man pre- 
paring to violate a tomb, who sees 
emerging from it the transfigured soul 
of the dead. At consultations, in Court, 
by night, I dream so incessantly of 
Honorine that only by excessive strength 
of mind do I succeed in attending tc 
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what I am doing and saying. This is 
the secret of my labors. 

“Well, I felt no more anger with her 
than a father can feel on seeing his be- 
loved child in some danger it has im- 
prudently rushed into. I understood 
that I had made a poem of my wife—a 
poem I delighted in with such intoxi- 
cation that I fancied she shared the 
intoxication. Ah! Maurice, an indis- 
criminating passion in a husband is a 
mistake that may lead to any crime in 
a wife. I had no doubt left all the 
faculties of this child, loved as a child, 
entirely unemployed; I had perhaps 
wearied her with my love before the 
hour of loving had struck for her! Too 
young to understand that in the con- 
stancy of the wife lies the germ of the 
mother’s devotion, she mistook this first 
test of marriage for life itself, and the 
refractory child cursed life, unknown to 
me, not daring to complain to me, out 
of sheer modesty perhaps! In so cruel 
a position she would be defenseless 
against any man who stirred her deeply. 
—And I, so wise a judge as they say—I, 
who have a kind heart, but whose mind 
was absorbed—I understood too late 
these unwritten laws of the woman’s 
code, I read them by the light of the 
fire that wrecked my roof. Then I con- 
stituted my heart a tribunal by virtue of 
the law, for the law makes the husband 
a judge: I acquitted my wife, and I 
condemned myself. But love took pos- 
session of me as @ passion, the mean, 
despotic passion which comes over some 
old men. At this day I love the absent 
Honorine as a man of sixty loves a 
woman whom he must possess at any 
cost, and yet I feel the strength of a 
young man. [I have the insolence of the 
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old man and the reserve of a boy.—My 
dear fellow, society only laughs at such 
a desperate conjugal predicament. Where 
it pities a lover, it regards a husband 
as ridiculously inept; it makes sport of 
those who cannot keep the woman they 
have secured under the canopy of the 
Church, and before the Maire’s scarf of 
office. And I had to keep silence. 

“Sérizy is happy. His indulgence 
allows him to see his wife; he can pro- 
tect and defend her; and, as he adores 
her, he knows all the perfect joys of a 
benefactor whom nothing can disturb, 
not even ridicule, for he pours it him- 
self on his fatherly pleasures. “I remain 
married only for my wife’s sake,” he 
said to me one day on coming out of 
court. 

“But I—I have nothing; I have not 
even to face ridicule, I who live solely 
on a love which is starving! I who can 
never find a word to say to a woman 
of the world! I who loathe prostitution! 
I who am faithful under a spell!—But 
for my religious faith, I should have 
killed myself. I have defied the gulf of 
hard work; I have thrown myself into 
it, and come out again alive, fevered, 
burning, bereft of sleep!——’ 

“I cannot remember all the words of 
this eloquent man, to whom passion gave 
an eloquence indeed so far above that 
of the pleader that, as I listened to him, 
like him, felt my cheeks wet with tears. 
You may conceive of my feelings when, 
after a pause, during which we dried 
them away, he finished his story with 
this revelation— 

““This is the drama of my soul, but 
it is not the actual living drama which 
is at this moment being acted in Paris! 
The interior drama interests nobody. I 
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know it; and you will one day admit 
that it is so, you, who at this moment 
shed tears with me; no one can burden 
his heart or his skin with another’s pain. 
The measure of our sufferings is in our- 
selves—You even understand my sor- 
rows only by very vague analogy. Could 
you see my calming the most violent 
frenzy of despair by the contemplation 
of a miniature in which I can see and 
kiss her brow, the smile on her lips, the 
shape of her face, can breathe the white- 
ness of her skin; which enables me al- 
most to feel, to play with the black 
masses of her curling hair? Could you 
see me when I leap with hope—when I 
writhe under the myriad darts of despair 
—when I tramp through the mire of 
Paris to quell my irritation by fatigue? 
I have fits of collapse comparable to 
those of a consumptive patient, moods 
of wild hilarity, terrors as of a murderer 
who meets a sergeant of police. In short, 
my life is a continual paroxysm of fears, 
joy, and dejection. 

“*As to the drama—it is this. You 
imagine that I am occupied with the 
Council of State, the Chamber, the 
Courts, Politics—Why, dear me, seven 
hours at night are enough for all that, 
so much are my faculties overwrought 
by the life I lead! Honorine is my real 
concern. To recover my wife is my only 
study; to guard her in her cage, without 
her suspecting that she is in my power; 
to satisfy her needs, to supply the little 
pleasure she allows herself, to be always 
about her like a sylph without allowing 
her to see or to suspect me, for if she 
did, the future would be lost,—that is 
my life, my true life—For seven years 
I have never gone to bed without going 
frst to see the light of her night-lamp, 
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or her shadow on the window curtains, 

“She left my house, choosing to take 
nothing but the dress she wore that day, 
The child carried her magnanimity to the 
point of folly! Consequently, eighteen 
months after her flight she was deserted 
by her lover, who was appalled by the 
cold, cruel, sinister, and revolting aspect 
of poverty—the coward! The man had, 
no doubt, counted on the easy and luxu- 
rious life in Switzerland or Italy which 
fine ladies indulge in when they leave 
their husbands. Honorine has sixty 
thousand francs a year of her own. The 
wretch left the dear creature expecting 
an infant, and without a penny. In the 
month of November 1820 I found means 
to persuade the best accoucheur in Paris 
to play the part of a humble suburban 
apothecary. I induced the priest of the 
parish in which the Countess was living 
to supply her needs as though he were 
performing an act of charity. Then to 
hide my wife, to secure her against dis- 
covery, to find her a housekeeper who: 
would be devoted to me and be my 
intelligent confidante—it was a task 
worthy of Figaro! You may suppose 
that to discover where my wife had 
taken refuge I had only to make up my 
mind to it. 

““After three months of desperation 
rather than despair, the idea of devoting 
myself to Honorine with God only in my 
secret, was one of those poems which 
occur only to the heart of a lover 
through life and death! Love must have 
its daily food. And ought I not to pro- 
tect this child, whose guilt was the out- 
come of my imprudence, against fresh 
disaster—to fulfill my part, in short, as 
a guardian angel?—At the age of seven 
months her infant died, happily for her 
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and for me. For nine months more my 
wife lay between life and death, deserted 
at the time when she most needed a 
manly arm; but this arm,’ said he, hold- 
ing out his own with a gesture of angelic 
dignity, ‘was extended over her head. 
Honorine was nursed as she would have 
been in her own home. When, on her 
recovery, she asked how and by whom 
she had been assisted, she was told—“By 
the Sisters of Charity in the neighbor- 
hood—by the Maternity Society—by the 
parish priest, who took an interest in 
her.” 

“<“This woman, whose pride amounts 
to a vice, has shown a power of resist- 
ance in misfortune, which on some eve- 
nings I call the obstinacy of a mule. 
Honorine was bent on earning her living. 
My wife works! For five years past I 
have lodged her in the Rue Saint-Maur, 
in a charming little house, where she 
makes artificial flowers and articles of 
fashion. She believes that she sells the 
product of her elegant fancy-work to a 
shop, where she is so well paid that she 
makes twenty francs a day, and in these 
six years she has never had a moment’s 
suspicion. She pays for everything she 
needs at about the third of its value, 
so that on six thousand francs a year 
she lives as if she had fifteen thousand. 
She is devoted to flowers, and pays a 
hundred crowns to a gardener, who costs 
me twelve hundred in wages, and sends 
me in a bill for two thousand francs 
every three months. I have promised 
the man a market-garden with a house 
on it close to the porter’s lodge in the 
Rue Saint-Maur. I hold this ground in 
the name of a clerk of the law courts. 
The smallest indiscretion would ruin the 
gardener’s prospects. MHonorine has her 
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little house, a garden, and a splendid 
hothouse, for a rent of five hundred 
francs a year. There she lives under 
the name of her housekeeper, Madame 
Gobain, the old woman of impeccable 
discretion whom I was so lucky as to 
find, and whose affection Honorine has 
won. But her zeal, like that of the 
gardener, is kept hot by the promise of 
reward at the moment of success. The 
porter and his wife cost me dreadfully 
dear for the same reasons. However, for 
three years Honorine has been happy, 
believing that she owes to her own toil 
all the luxury of flowers, dress, and 
comfort. 

“Oh! I know what you are about to 
say,’ cried the Count, seeing a question 
in my eyes and on my lips. ‘Yes, yes; 
I have made the attempt. My wife was 
formerly living in the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine. One day when, from what 
Gobain told me, I believed in some 
chance of a reconciliation, I wrote by 
post a letter, in which I tried to propi- 
tiate my wife—a letter written and re- 
written twenty times! I will not de- 
scribe my agonies. I went from the Rue 
Payenne to the Rue de Reuilly like a 
condemned wretch going from the Palais 
de Justice to his execution, but he goes 
on a cart, and I was on foot. It was 
dark—there was a fog; I went to meet 
Madame Gobain, who was to come and 
tell me what my wife had done. Hono- 
rine, on recognizing my writing, had 
thrown the letter into the fire without 
reading it.—“Madame Gobain,” she had 
exclaimed, “I leave this to-morrow.” 

“What a dagger-stroke was this to a 
man who found inexhaustible pleasure 
in the trickery by which he gets the 
finest Lyons velvet at twelve francs & 
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yard, a pheasant, a fish, a dish of fruit, 
for a tenth of their value, for a woman 
so ignorant as to believe that she is 
paying ample wages with two hundred 
and fifty francs to Madame Gobain, a 
cook fit for a bishop. 

“You have sometimes found me rub- 
bing my hands in the enjoyment of a 
sort of happiness. Well, I had just 
succeeded in some ruse worthy of the 
stage. I had just deceived my wife—I 
had sent her by a purchaser of wardrobes 
an Indian shawl, to be offered to her as 
the property of an actress who had 
hardly worn it, but in which I—the 
solemn lawyer whom you know—had 
wrapped myself for a night! In short, 
my life at this day may be summed up 
in the two words which express the ex- 
tremes of torment—I love, and I wait! 
I have in Madame Gobain a faithful 
spy on the heart I worship. I go every 
evening to chat with the old woman, 
to hear from her all that Honorine has 
done during the day, the lightest word 
she has spoken, for a single exclamation 
might betray to me the secrets of that 
soul which is willfully deaf and dumb. 
Honorine is pious; she attends the 
Church services and prays, but-she has 
never been to confession or taken the 
Communion; she foresees what a priest 
would tell her. She will not listen to 
the advice, to the injunction, that she 
should return to me. This horror of me 
overwhelms me, dismays me, for I have 
never done her the smallest harm. I 
have always been kind to her. Grant- 
ing even that I may have been a little 
hasty when teaching her, that my man’s 
irony may have hurt her legitimate 
girlish pride, is that a reason for per- 
sisting in a determination which only 
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the most implacable hatred could have 
inspired? Honorine has never told 
Madame Gobain who she is; she keeps 
absolute silence as to her marriage, so 
that the worthy and respectable woman 
can never speak a word in my favor, 
for she is the only person in the house 
who knows my secret. The others know 
nothing; they live under the awe caused 
by the name of the Prefect of Police, 
and their respect for the power of a 
Minister. Hence it is impossible for me 
to penetrate that heart; the citadel ig 
mine, but I cannot get into it. I have 
not a single means of action. An act of 
violence would ruin me forever. 

““How can I argue against reasons of 
which I know nothing? Should I write 
a letter, and have it copied by a public 
writer, and laid before Honorine? But 
that would be to run the risk of a third 
removal. The last cost me fifty thou- 
sand francs. The purchase was made in 
the first instance in the name of the 
secretary whom you succeeded. The 
unhappy man, who did not know how 
lightly I sleep, was detected by me in 
the act of opening the box in which JI 
had put the private agreement; I 
coughed, and he was seized with a panic; 
next day I compelled him to sell the 
house to the man in whose name it now 
stands, and I turned him out. 

“Tf it were not that I feel all my 
noblest faculties as a man satisfied, 
happy, expansive; if the part I am 
playing were not that of divine father- 
hood; if I did not drink in delight by 
every pore, there are moments when I 
should believe that I was a monomaniac. 
Sometimes at night I hear the jingling 
bells of madness. I dread the violent 
transitions from a feeble hope, which 
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sometimes shines and flashes up, to 
complete despair, falling as low as man 
can fall. A few days since I was seri- 
ously considering the horrible end of the 
story of Lovelace and Clarissa Harlowe, 
and saying to myself, If Honorine were 
the mother of a child of mine, must she 
not necessarily return under her hus- 
band’s roof? 

“‘And I have such complete faith in 
a happy future, that ten months ago I 
bought and paid for one of the hand- 
somest houses in the Faubourg Saint- 
Honoré. If I win back Honorine, I will 
not allow her to see this house again, 
nor the room from which she fled. I 
mean to place my idol in a new temple, 
where she may feel that life is akogether 
new. That house is being made a marvel 
of elegance and taste. I have been told 
of a poet who, being almost mad with 
love for an actress, bought the hand- 
somest bed in Paris without knowing 
how the actress would reward his pas- 
sion. Well, one of the coldest of law- 
yers, @ man who is supposed to be the 
gravest adviser of the Crown, was stirred 
to the depths of his heart by that anec- 
dote. The orator of the Legislative 
Chamber can understand the poet who 
fed his ideal on material possibilities. 
Three days before the arrival of Maria 
Louisa, Napoleon flung himself on his 
wedding bed at Compiégne. All stupen- 
dous passions have the same impulses. 
I love as a poet—as an emperor!’ 

“As I heard the last words, I believed 
that Comte Octave’s fears were realized; 
he had risen, and was walking up and 
down, and gesticulating, but he stopped 
as if shocked by the vehemence of his 
own words. 

“‘T am very ridiculous,’ he added, 
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after a long pause, looking at me, as if 
craving a glance of pity. 

“‘“No, Monsieur, you are very un: 
happy.’ 

““Ah, yes!’ said he, taking up the 
thread of his confidences. ‘From the 
violence of my speech you may, you 
must believe in the intensity of a physi- 
cal passion which for nine years has ab- 
sorbed all my faculties; but that is 
nothing in comparison with the worship 
I feel for the soul, the mind, the heart, 
all in that woman that is not mere 
woman; the enchanting divinities in the 
train of Love, with whom we pass our 
life, and who form the daily poem of a 
fugitive delight. By a phenomenon of 
retrospection I see now the graces of 
Honorine’s mind and heart, to which I 
paid little heed in the time of my happi- 
ness—like all who are happy. From day 
to day I have appreciated the extent of 
my loss, discovering the exquisite gifts 
of that capricious and refractory young 
creature who has grown so strong and so 
proud under the heavy hand of poverty 
and the shock of the most cowardly de- 
sertion. And that heavenly blossom is 
fading in solitude and hiding!—Ah! 
The law of which we were speaking,’ he 
went on with bitter irony, ‘the law is 
a squad of gendarmes—my wife seized 
and dragged away by force! Would not 
that be to triumph over a corpse? Re- 
ligion has no hold on her; she craves 
its poetry, she prays, but she does not 
listen to the commandments of the 
Church. I, for my part, have exhausted 
everything in the way of mercy, of 
kindness, of love; I am at my wit’s end. 
Only one chance of victory is left to 
me: the cunning and patience with 
which bird-catchers at last entrap the 
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wariest birds, the swiftest, the most 
capricious, and the rarest. Hence, Mau- 
rice, when M. de Grandville’s indiscre- 
tion betrayed to you the secret of my 
life, I ended by regarding this incident 
as one of the decrees of fate, one of 
the utterances for which gamblers listen 
and pray in the midst of their most 
impassioned play. ... Have you enough 
affection for me to show me romantic 
devotion?’ 

“*T see what you are coming to, Mon- 
sieur le Comte,’ said I, interrupting 
him; ‘I guess your purpose. Your first 
secretary tried to open your deed box. 
I know the heart of your second—he 
might fall in love with your wife. And 
can you devote him to destruction by 
sending him into the fire? Can anyone 
put his hand into a brazier without 
burning it?’ 

“*You are a foolish boy,’ replied the 
Count. ‘I will send you well gloved. 
It is no secretary of mine that will be 
lodged in the Rue Saint-Maur in the 
little garden-house which I have at his 
disposal. It is my distant cousin, Baron 
de L’Hostal, a lawyer high in office...’ 

“After a moment of silent surprise, I 
heard the gate bell ring, and a carriage 
came into the courtyard. Presently the 
footman announced Madame de Courte- 
ville and her daughter. The Count had 
a large family connection on his mother’s 
side. Madame de Courteville, his cousin, 
was the widow of a judge on the bench 
of the Seine division, who had left her 
a daughter and no fortune whatever. 
What could a woman of nine-and-twenty 
be in comparison with a young girl of 
twenty, as lovely as imagination could 
wish for an ideal mistress? 

“Baron, and Master of Avpeals, till 
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you get something better, and this old 
house settled on her,—would not you 
have enough good reasons for not falling 
in love with the Countess?’ he said to 
me in a whisper, as he took me by the 
hand and introduced me to Madame de 
Courteville and her daughter. 

“I was dazzled, not so much by these 
advantages of which I had _ never 
dreamed, but by Amélie de Courteville, 
whose beauty was thrown into relief by 
one of those well-chosen toilets which a 
mother can achieve for a daughter when 
she wants to see her married.” 

“But I will not talk of myself,” said 
the Consul after a pause. 

“Three weeks later I went to live in 
the gardener’s cottage, which had been 
cleaned, repaired, and furnished with 
the celerity which is explained by three 
words: Paris; French workmen; money! 
I was as much in love as the Count 
could possibly desire as a_ security. 
Would the prudence of a young man of 
five-and-twenty be equal to the part I 
was undertaking, involving a friend’s 
happiness? To settle that matter, I may 
confess that I counted very much on my 
uncle’s advice; for I had been author- 
ized by the Count to take him into con- 
fidence in any case where I deemed his 
interference necessary. I engaged a 
garden; I devoted myself to horticul. 
ture; I worked frantically, like a man 
whom nothing can divert, turning up 
the soil of the market-garden, and ap- 
propriating the ground to the culture of 
flowers. Like the maniacs of England, 
or of Holland, I gave it out that I was 
devoted to one kind of flower, and 
especially grew dahlias, collecting every 
variety. You will understand that my 
conduct, even in the smallest details, wag 
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laid down for me by the Count, whose 
whole intellectual powers were directed 
to the most trifling incidents of the 
tragi-comedy enacted in the Rue Saint- 
Maur. As soon as the Countess had 
gone to bed, at about eleven at night, 
Octave, Madame Gobain, and I sat in 
council. I heard the old woman’s report 
to the Count of his wife’s least proceed- 
angs during the day. He inquired into 
everything: her meals, her occupations, 
her frame of mind, her plans for the 
morrow, the flowers she proposed to 
imitate. I understood what love in 
despair may be when it is the threefold 
passion of the heart, the mind, and the 
senses. Octave lived only for that hour. 

“During two months, while my work 
in the garden lasted, I never set eyes 
on the little house where my fair neigh- 
bor dwelt. I had not even inquired 
whether I had a neighbor, though the 
Countess’s garden was divided from mine 
by a paling, along which she had planted 
cypress trees already four feet high. One 
fine morning Madame Gobain announced 
to her mistress, as a disastrous piece of 
news, the intention, expressed by an 
eccentric creature who had become her 
neighbor, of building a wall between the 
two gardens, at the end of the year. I 
will say nothing of the curiosity which 
consumed me to see the Countess. The 
wish almost extinguished by budding 
love for Amélie de Courteville. My 
scheme for building a wall was indeed 
® serious threat. There would be no 
more fresh air for Honorine, whose 
garden would then be a sort of narrow 
alley shut in between my wall and her 
own little house. This dwelling, for- 
merly a summer villa, was like a house 
of cards; it was not more than thirty 
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feet deep, and about a hundred feet 
long. The garden front, painted in the 
German fashion, imitated a trellis with 
flowers up to the second floor, and was 
a really charming example of the 
Pompadour style, so well called rococo. 
A long avenue of limes led up to it, 
The gardens of the pavilion and my plot 
of ground were in the shape of a hatchet, 
of which this avenue was the handle. 
My wall would cut away three-quarters 
of the hatchet. 

“The Countess was in despair. 

““My good Gobain,’ said she, ‘what 
sort of man is this florist?’ 

““On my word,’ said the housekeeper, 
‘I do not know whether it will be possi- 
ble to tame him. He seems to have 
a horror of women. He is the nephew 
of a Paris curé. I have seen the uncle 
but once; a fine old man of sixty, very 
ugly, but very amiable. It is quite 
possible that this priest encourages his 
nephew, as they say in the neighbor- 
hood, in his love of flowers, that nothing 
worse may happen——’ 

« (Why—what?’ 

“Well, your neighbor is a_ little 
cracked!’ said Gobain, tapping her head! 

““Now a harmless lunatic is the only 
man whom no woman ever distrusts 
in the matter of sentiment. You will 
see how wise the Count had been in 
choosing this disguise for me. 

“What ails him then?’ asked the 
Countess. 

““He has studied too hard,’ replied 
Gobain; ‘he has turned misanthropic. 
And he has his reasons for disliking 
women—well, if you want to know all 
that is said about him——’ 

“Well, said Honorine, ‘madmen fright- 
en me less than sane folks; I will speak 
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to him myself! Tell him that I beg 
him to come here. If I do not succeed, 
I will send for the curé.’ 

“The day after this conversation, as I 
was walking along my graveled path, 
It caught sight of the half-opened cur- 
tains on the first floor of the little house, 
and of a woman’s face curiously peep- 
ing out. Madame Gobain called me. 
I hastily glanced at the Countess’s house, 
and by a rude shrug expressed, ‘What 
do I care for your mistress!’ 

“‘Madame,’ said Gobain, called upon 
to give an account of her errand, ‘the 
madman bid me leave him in peace, 
saying that even a charcoal seller is 
master of his own premises, especially 
when he has no wife.’ 

“(He is perfectly right,’ 
Countess. 

“«Yes, but he ended by saying, “I 
will go,” when I told him that he would 
greatly distress a lady living in retire- 
ment, who found her greatest solace in 
growing flowers.’ 

“Next day a signal from Gobain in- 
formed me that I was expected. After 
the Countess’s breakfast, when she was 
walking to and fro in front of her house, 
I broke out some palings, and went 
towards her. I had dressed myself like 
a countryman, in an old pair of gray 
flannel trousers, heavy wooden shoes, 
and shabby shooting coat, a peaked cap 
on my head, a ragged bandanna round 
my neck, hands soiled with mold, and 
a dibble in my hand. 

“‘Mfadame, said the housekeeper, 
‘this good man is your neighbor.’ 

“The Countess was not alarmed. I 
saw at last the woman whom her own 
conduct and her husband’s confidences 
had made me so curious to meet. It 
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was in the early days of May. The 
air was pure, the weather serene; the 
verdure of the first foliage, the fragrance 
of spring formed a setting for this crea- 
ture of sorrow. As I then saw Honor- 
ine I understood Octave’s passion and 
the truthfulness of his description, ‘A 
heavenly flower!’ 

“Her pallor was what first struck me 
by its peculiar tone of white—for there 
are aS many tones of white as of red 
or blue. On looking at the Countess, 
the eye seemed to feel that tender skin, 
where the blood flowed in the blue 
veins. At the slightest emotion the 
blood mounted under the surface in 
rosy flushes like a cloud. When we met, 
the sunshine, filtering through the light 
foliage of the acacias, shed on Honorine 
the pale gold, ambient glory in which 
Raphael and Titian, alone of all paint- 
ers, have been able to enwrap the Vir- 
gin. Her brown eyes expressed both 
tenderness and vivacity; their brightness 
seemed reflected in her face through 
the long downcast lashes. Merely by 
lifting her delicate eyelids, Honorine 
could cast a spell; there was so much 
feeling, dignity, terror, or contempt in 
her way of raising or dropping those 
veils of the soul. She could freeze or 
give life by a look. Her light-brown 
hair, carelessly knotted on her head, 
outlined a poet’s brow, high, powerful, 
and dreamy. The mouth was wholly 
voluptuous. And to crown all by a 
grace, rare in France, though common 
in Italy, all the lines and forms of the 
head had a stamp of nobleness which 
would defy the outrages of time. 

“Though slight, Honorine was not 
thin, and her figure struck me as being 
one that might revive love when it 
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believed itself exhausted. She perfectly 
represented the idea conveyed by the 
word mignonne, for she was one of those 
pliant little women who allow themselves 
to be taken up, petted, set down, and 
taken up again like a kitten. Her small 
feet, as I heard them on the gravel, 
made a light sound essentially their 
own, that harmonized with the rustle 
of her dress, producing a feminine music 
which stamped itself on the heart, and 
remained distinct from the footfall of 
a thousand other women. Her gait 
bore all the quarterings of her race with 
so much pride, that, in the street, the 
least respectful working man would have 
made way for her. Gay and tender, 
haughty and imposing, it was impossible 
to understand her, excepting as gifted 
with these apparently incompatible qual- 
ities, which, nevertheless, had left her 
still a child. But it was a child who 
might be as strong as an angel; and, 
like the angel, once hurt in her nature, 
she would be implacable. 

“Coldness on that face must no doubt 
be death to those on whom her eyes 
had smiled, for whom her set lips had 
parted, for those whose soul had drunk 
in the melody of that voice, lending to 
her words the poetry of song by its 
peculiar intonation. Inhaling the per- 
fume of violets that accompanied her, 
I understood how the memory of this 
wife had arrested the Count on the 
threshold of debauchery, and how im- 
possible it would be ever to forget a 
creature who really was a flower to the 
touch, a flower to the eye, a flower of 
fragrance, a heavenly flower to the soul. 
. . . Honorine inspired devotion, chival- 
rous devotion, regardless of reward. A 
man on seeing her must say to himself— 
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“‘Think, and I will divine your 
thought; speak, and I will obey. If 
my life, sacrificed in torments, can pro- 
cure you one day’s happiness, take my 
life! I will smile like a martyr at the 
stake, for I shall offer that day to God, 
as a token to which a father responds 
on recognizing a gift to his child’ 
Many women study their expression, and 
succeed in producing effects similar to 
those which would have struck you at 
first sight of the Countess; only, in her, 
it all was the outcome of a delightful na~ 
ture, that inimitable nature went at once 
to the heart. If I tell you all this, it is 
because her soul, her thoughts, the exqui- 
siteness of her heart, are all we are con- 
cerned with, and you would have blamed 
me if I had not sketched them for you. 

“I was very near forgetting my part 
as a half-crazy lout, clumsy, and by ne 
means chivalrous. 

“‘T am told, Madame, that you are 
fond of flowers?’ 

““T am an artificial flower-maker,’ said 
she. ‘After growing flowers, I imitate 
them, like a mother who is artist 
enough to have the pleasure of painting 
portraits of her children. ...That is 
enough to tell you that I am poor and 
unable to pay for the concession I am 
anxious to obtain from you?’ 

““But how,’ said I, as grave as a 
judge, ‘can a lady of such rank as yours 
would seem to be, ply so humble a 
calling? Have you, like me, good 
reasons for employing your fingers so 
as to keep your brains from working?’ 

“Tet us stick to the question of the 
wall,’ said she with a smile. 

“ ‘Why, we have begun at the founda- 
tions,’ said I. ‘Must not I know which 
af us ought to yield to the other in 
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behalf of our suffering, or, if you choose, 
of our mania?—Oh! what a charming 
clump of narcissus! They are as fresh 
as this spring morning!’ 

“T assure you, she had made for her- 
self a perfect museum of flowers and 
shrubs, which none might see but the 
sun, and of which the arrangement had 
been prompted by the genius of an 
artist; the most heartless of landlords 
must have treated it with respect. The 
masses of plants, arranged according to 
their height, or in single clumps, were 
really a joy to the soul. This retired 
and solitary garden breathed comforting 
scents, and suggested none but sweet 
thoughts and graceful, nay, voluptuous 
yictures. On it was set that inscrutable 
sign-manual, which our true character 
stamps on everything, as soon as noth- 
ing compels us to obey the various hy- 
pocrisies, necessary as they are, which 
Society insists on. I looked alternately 
at the mass of narcissus and at the 
Countess, affecting to be far more in 
love with the flowers than with her, to 
carry out my part. 

“So you are very fond of flowers?’ 
said she. 

“¢They are,’ I replied, ‘the only beings 
that never disappoint our cares and af- 
fection.’ And I went on to deliver such 
a diatribe while comparing botany and 
the world, that we ended miles away 
from the dividing wall, and the Coun- 
tess must have supposed me to be a 
wretched and wounded sufferer worthy 
of her pity. However, at the end of 
half an hour my neighbor naturally 
brought me back to the point; for 
women, when they are not in love, have 
all the cold blood of an experienced 
attorney. 
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“<Tf -you insist on my leaving the 
paling,’ said I, ‘you will learn all the 
secrets of gardening that I want to 
hide; I am seeking to grow a blue dah- 
lia, a blue rose; I am crazy for blue 
flowers. Is not blue the favorite color 
of superior souls? We are neither of 
us really at home; we might as well 
make a little door of open railings to 
unite our gardens. ... You, too, are 
fond of flowers; you will see mine, I 
shall see yours. If you receive no visi- 
tors at all, I, for my part, have none 
but my uncle, the Curé of the White 
Friars.’ 

“*No,’ said she, ‘I will give you the 
right to come into my garden, my 
premises, at any hour. Come and wel- 
come; you will always be admitted as 
a neighbor with whom I hope to keep 
on good terms. But I like my solitude 
too well to burden it with any loss of 
independence.’ 

“¢As you please,’ said I, and with one 
leap I was over the paling. 

“*Now, of what use would 2 door be?’ 
said I, from my own domain, turning 
round to the Countess, and mocking her 
with a madman’s gesture and grimace. 

“For a fortnight I seemed to take no 
heed of my neighbor. Towards the end 
of May, one lovely evening, we happened 
both to be out on opposite sides of the 
paling, both walking slowly. Having 
reached the end, we could not help 
exchanging a few civil words; she found 
me in such deep dejection, lost in such 
painful meditations, that she spoke to 
me of hopefulness, in brief sentences 
that sounded like the songs with whlch 
nurses lull their babies. I then leaped 
the fence, and found myself for the sec- 
ond time at her side. The Countess 
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led me into the house, wishing to sub- 
due my sadness. So at last I had pene- 
trated the sanctuary where everything 
was in harmony with the woman I have 
tried to describe to you. 

“Exquisite simplicity reigned there. 
The interior of the little house was just 
such a dainty box as the art of the 
eighteenth century devised for the pretty 
profligacy of a fine gentleman. The 
dining-room, on the ground floor, was 
painted in fresco, with garlands of flow- 
ers, admirably and marvelously executed. 
The staircase was charmingly decorated 
in monochrome. The little drawing- 
room, opposite the dining-room, was 
very much faded; but the Countess 
had hung it with panels of tapestry of 
fanciful designs, taken off old screens. 
A bathroom came next. Upstairs there 
was but one bedroom, with a dressing- 
room, and a library which she used as 
her workroom. The kitchen was beneath 
in the basement on which the house 
was raised, for there was a flight of 
several steps outside. The balustrade 
of a balcony in garlands 4 la Pompadour 
concealed the roof; only the lead cor- 
nices were visible. In this retreat one 
was a hundred leagues from Paris. 

“But for the bitter smile which oc- 
casionally played on the beautiful red 
lips of this pale woman, it would have 
been possible to believe that this violet 
buried in her thicket of flowers was 
happy. In a few days we had reached 
a certain degree of intimacy, the result 
of our close neighborhood and of the 
Countess’s conviction that I was in- 
different to women. A look would have 
spoilt all, and I never allowed a thought 
of her to be seen in my eyes. Honorine 
chose to regard me as an old friend. 
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Her manner to me was the outcome otf 
a kind of pity. Her looks, her voice, 
her words, all showed that she was a 
hundred miles away from the coquettish 
airs which the strictest virtue might 
have allowed under such circumstances. 
She soon gave me the right to go into 
the pretty workshop where she made 
her flowers, a retreat full of books and 
curiosities, as smart as a boudoir where 
elegance emphasized the vulgarity of 
the tools of her trade. The Countess 
had in the course of time poetized, as 
I may say, a thing which is at the anti- 
podes to poetry—a manufacture. 
“Perhaps of all the work a woman can 
do, the making of artificial flowers is 
that of which the details allow her to 
display most grace. For coloring prints 
she must sit bent over a table and 
devote herself, with some attention, to 
this half painting. Embroidering tapes- 
try, as diligently as a woman must who 
is to earn her living by it, entails con- 
sumption or curvature of the spine. En- 
graving music is one of the most labori- 
ous, by the care, the minute exactitude, 
and the intelligence it demands. Sewing 
and white embroidery do not earn thirty 
sous a day. But the making of flowers 
and light articles of wear necessitates a 
variety of movements, gestures, ideas 
even, which do not take a pretty woman 
out of her sphere; she is still herself; 
she may chat, laugh, sing, or think. 
“There was certainly a feeling for 
art in the way in which the Countess 
arranged on a long deal table the myriad- 
colored petals which were used in com- 
posing the flowers she was to produce. 
The saucers of color were of white 
china, and always clean, arranged in 
such order that the eye could at once 
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see the required shade in the scale of 
tints. Thus the aristocratic artist saved 
time. A pretty little cabinet with a 
hundred tiny drawers, of ebony inlaid 
with ivory, contained the little steel 
molds in which she shaped the leaves 
and some forms of petals. A fine Jap- 
anese bowl held the paste, which was 
never allowed to turn sour, and it had 
a fitted cover with a hinge so easy that 
she could lift it with a finger-tip. The 
wire, of iron or brass, lurked in a little 
drawer of the table before her. 

“Under her eyes, in a Venetian glass, 
shaped like a flower-cup on its stem, 
was the living model she strove to imi- 
tate. She had a passion for achieve- 
ment; she attempted the most difficult 
things, close racemes, the tiniest corollas, 
heaths, nectaries of the most variegated 
hues. Her hands, as swift as her thoughts, 
went from the table to the flower she 
was making, as those of an accomplished 
pianist fly over the keys. Her fingers 
seemed to be fairies, to use Perrault’s 
expression, so infinite were the different 
actions of twisting, fitting, and pressure 
needed for the work, all hidden under 
grace of movement, while she adapted 
each motion to the result with the 
lucidity of an instinct. 

“I could not tire of admiring her as 
she shaped a flower from the materials 
sorted before her, padding the wire stem 
and adjusting the leaves. She displayed 
the genius of a painter in her bold at- 
tempts; she copied faded flowers and 
yellowing leaves; she struggled even 
with wildflowers, the most artless of all, 
and the most elaborate in their sim- 
plicity. 

“*This art,’ she would say, ‘is in its 
infancy. If the women of Paris had a 
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little of the genius which the slavery 
of the harem brings out in Oriental 
women, they would lend a complete lan- 
guage of flowers to the wreaths they 
wear on their heads. To please my own 
taste as an artist I have made drooping 
flowers with leaves of the hue of Floren- 
tine bronze, such as are found before 
or after the winter. Would not such a 
crown on the head of a young woman 
whose life is a failure have a certain 
poetical fitness? How many things a 
woman might express by her head-dress! 
Are there not flowers for drunken Bac- 
chantes, flowers for gloomy and stem 
bigots, pensive flowers for women whoa 
are bored? Botany, I believe, may be 
made to express every sensation and 
thought of the soul, even the most 
subtle?’ 

“She would employ me to stamp out 
the leaves, cut up material, and prepare 
wires for the stems. My affected desire 
for occupation made me soon skillful. 
We talked as we worked. When I had. 
nothing to do, I read new books to her, 
for I had my part to keep up as a man 
weary of life, worn out with griefs, 
gloomy, skeptical, and soured. My per- 
son led to adorable banter as to my 
purely physical resemblance—with the 
exception of his club foot—to Lord 
Byron. It was tacitly acknowledged 
that her own troubles, as to which she 
kept the most profound silence, far out- 
weighed mine, though the causes I as- 
signed for my misanthropy might have 
satisfied Young or Job. 

“I will say nothing of the feelings of 
shame which tormented me as I in- 
flicted on my heart, like the beggars 
in the street, false wounds to excite the 
compassion of that enchanting woman 
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I soon appreciated the extent of my de- 
votedness by learning to estimate the 
baseness of a spy. The expressions of 
sympathy bestowed on me would have 
comforted the greatest grief. This 
charming creature, weaned from the 
world, and for so many years alone, 
having, besides love, treasures of kindli- 
ness to bestow, offered these to me with 
childlike effusiveness and such compas- 
sion as would inevitably have filled with 
bitterness any profligate who should 
have fallen in love with her; for, alas, 
it was all charity, all sheer pity. Her 
renunciation of love, her dread of what 
is called happiness for women, she pro- 
claimed with equal vehemence and can- 
dor. These happy days proved to me 
that a woman’s friendship is far superior 
to her love. 

“I suffered the revelations of my sor- 
rows to be dragged from me with as 
many grimaces as a young lady allows 
herself before sitting down to the piano, 
so conscious are they of the annoyance 
that will follow. As you may imagine, 
he necessity for overcoming my dislike 
to speak had induced the Countess to 
strengthen the bonds of our intimacy ; 
but she found in me so exact a counter- 
part of her own antipathy to love, that 
I fancied she was well content with 
the chance which had brought to her 
desert island a sort of Man Friday. 
Solitude was perhaps beginning to weigh 
on her, At the same time, there was 
nothing of the coquette in her; nothing 
survived of the woman; she did not 
feel that she had a heart, she told me, 
excepting in the ideal world where she 
found refuge. I involuntarily compared 
these two lives—hers and the Count’s:— 
his, all activity, agitation, and emotion ; 
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hers, all inaction, quiescence, and stag- 
nation. The woman and the man were 
admirably obedient to their nature. My 
misanthropy allowed me to utter cynical 
sallies against men and women both, and 
I indulged in them, hoping to bring 
Honorine to the confidential point; but 
she was not to be caught in any trap, 
and I began to understand that mulish 
obstinacy which is commoner among 
women than is generally supposed. 

“‘The Orientals are right,’ I said to 
her one evening, ‘when they shut you 
up and regard you merely as the play- 
things of their pleasure. Europe has 
been well punished for having admitted 
you to form an element of society and 
for accepting you on an equal footing. 
In my opinion, woman is the most dis- 
honorable and cowardly being to be 
found. Nay, and that is where her 
charm lies. Where would be the pleas- 
ure of hunting a tame thing? When 
once a woman has inspired a man’s 
passion, she is to him forever sacred; 
in his eyes she is hedged round by an 
imprescriptible prerogative. In men 
gratitude for past delights is eternal. 
Though he should find his mistress 
grown old or unworthy, the woman still 
has rights over his heart; but to you 
women the man you have loved is as 
nothing to you; nay, more, he is un- 
pardonable in one thing—he lives on! 
You dare not own it, but you all have 
in your hearts the feeling which that 
popular calumny called tradition ascribes 
to the Lady of the Tour de Nesle: 
“What a pity it is that we cannot live 
on love as we live on fruit, and that 
when we have had our fill; nothing 
should survive but the remembrance 0 
pleasure!” ’ 
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“‘God has, no doubt, reserved such 
perfect bliss for Paradise,’ said she. 
‘But,’ she added, ‘if your argument 
seems to you very witty, to me it has 
the disadvantage of being false. What 
can those women be who give them- 
selves up to a succession of loves?’ she 
asked, looking at me as the Virgin in 
Ingres’ picture looks at Louis XIII. 
offering her his kingdom. 

“You are an actress in good faith,’ 
said I, ‘for you gave me a look just 
now which would make the fame of an 
actress. Still, lovely as you are, you 
have loved; ergo, you forget.’ 

““T!’ she exclaimed, evading my ques- 
tion, ‘I am not a woman. I am a nun, 
and seventy-two years old!’ 

““Then, how can you so positively 
assert that you feel more keenly than I? 
Sorrow has but one form for women. 
The only misfortunes they regard are 
disappointments of the heart.’ 

“She looked at me sweetly, and, like 
all women when stuck between the is- 
sues of a dilemma, or held in the 
clutches of truth, she persisted, never- 
theless, in her willfulness.’ 

“‘T am a nun,’ she said, ‘and you 
talk to me of a world where I shall 
never again set foot.’ 

“Not even in thought?’ said I. 

“Ts the world so much to be desired?’ 
she replied. ‘Oh! when my mind wan- 
ders, it goes higher. The angel of per- 
fection, the beautiful angel Gabriel, oft- 
en sings in my heart. If I were rich, 
{ shou work, all the same, to keep me 
from soaring too often on the many- 
tinted wings of the angel, and wander- 
ing in the world of fancy. There are 
meditations which are the ruin of us 
wome=! I owe much peace of mind 
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to my flowers, though sometimes they 
fail to occupy me. On some days I 
find my soul invaded by a purposeless 
expectancy; I cannot banish some idea 
which takes possession of me, which 
seems to make my fingers clumsy. I 
feel that some great event is impending, 
that my life is about to change; I listen 
vaguely, I stare into the darkness, I 
have no liking for my work, and after 
a thousand fatigues I find life once 
more—everyday life. Is this a warning 
from heaven? I ask myself——’ 

“After three months of this struggle 
between two diplomats, concealed under 
the semblance of youthful melancholy, 
and a woman whose disgust of life made 
her invulnerable, I told the Count that 
it was impossible to drag this tortoise 
out of her shell; it must be broken. 
The evening before, in our last quite 
friendly discussion, the Countess had 
exclaimed— 

“‘Tucretia’s dagger wrote in letters 
of blood the watchword of woman’s 
charter: Liberty!’ 

“From that moment the Count left 
me free to act. 

““T have been paid a hundred francs 
for the flowers and caps I made this 
week!’ Honorine exclaimed gleefully one 
Saturday evening when I went to visit 
her in the little sitting-room on the 
ground floor, which the unavowed pro- 
prietor had had regilt. 

“Tt was ten o’clock. The twilight of 
July and a glorious moon lent us their 
misty light. Gusts of mingled perfumes 
soothed the soul; the Countess was 
clinking in her hand the five gold pieces 
given to her by a supposititious dealer 
in fashionable frippery, another of Oc- 
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tave’s accomplices found for him by a 
judge, M, Popinot. 

“‘T earn my living by amusing my- 
self,’ said she; ‘I am free, when men, 
armed with their laws, have tried to 
‘make us slaves. Oh, I have transports 
pf pride every Saturday! In short, I 
‘like M. Gaudissart’s gold pieces as much 
as Lord Byron, your double, liked Mr. 
Murray’s,’ 

“<This'is not becoming in a woman,’ 
said I. 

“Pooh! Am I a woman? I am a 
boy gifted with a soft soul, that is all; 
a boy whom no woman can torture——’ 

“‘Your lifé is the negation of your 
whole being, I replied. ‘What? You, 
on whom God has lavished His choicest 
treasures of love and beauty, do you 
never wish——V?’ 

“(For what?’ said she, somewhat dis- 
turbed by:a speech which, for the first 
time, gave the lie to the part I had 
assumed. 

“Por a pretty little child with curling 
hair, running, playing among the flowers, 
like a flower itself of life and love, call- 
ing you mother!’ 

“T waited for an answer. A too pro- 
longed silence led me to perceive the 
terrible effect of my words, though the 
darkness at first concealed it. Leaning 
on. her sofa, the Countess had not in- 
deed fainted, but frozen under a nervous 
‘attack of which the first chill, as gentle 
as everything that was part of her, felt, 
as she afterwards said, like the influence 
of a most insidious poison. I called 
Madame Gobain, who came and led 
away her mistress, laid her on her bed, 
unlaced her, undressed her, and restored 
her, not to life, it is true, but to the 
consciousness of some dreadful suffering. 
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I meanwhile walked up and down the 
path behind the house, weeping, and 
doubting my success. I only wished to 
give up this part of the bird-catcher 
which I had so rashly assumed. Madame 
Gobain, who came down and found me 
with my face wet with tears, hastily 
went up again to say to the Countess— 

“What has happened, madame? Mon- 
sieur Maurice is crying like a child.’ 

“Roused to action by the evil inter- 
pretation that might be put on our 
mutual behavior, she summoned super- 
human strength to put on a wrapper 
and come down to me. 

“You are not the cause of this at- 
tack, said she. ‘I am subject to these 
spasms, a sort of cramp of the heart-——’ 

“And you will not tell me of your 
troubles?’ said I, in a voice which can- 
not be affected, as I wiped away my 
tears. ‘Have you not just now told 
me that you have been a mother, and 
have been so unhappy as to lose your 
child?’ 

“ ‘Marie!’ she called as she rang the 
bell. Gobain came in. { 

“‘Bring lights and some tea,’ she 
said, with the calm decision of a My- 
lady clothed in the armor of pride by 
the dreadful English training which you 
know too well. 

“When the housekeeper had lighted 
the tapers and closed the shutters, the 
Countess showed me a mute counte- 
nance; her indomitable pride and grav- 
ity, worthy of a savage, had already 
reasserted their mastery. She said—— 

“Do you know why I like Lord 
Byron so much? It is because he suf- 
fered as animals do. Of what use are 
complaints when they are not an elegy 
like Manfred’s, nor bitter mockery 
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like Don Juan’s, nor a reverie like 
Childe MHarold’s? Nothing shall be 
known of me. My heart is a poem that 
I lay before God.’ 

“Tf I chose——’ said I. 

“‘Tf?’ she repeated. 

“‘T have no interest in anything,’ 
I replied, ‘so I cannot be inquisitive; 
but, if I chose, I could know all your 
secrets by to-morrow.’ 

“‘T defy you!’ she exclaimed, with ill- 
disgused uneasiness. 

“ Seriously ?’ 

“‘Certainly, said she, tossing her 
head. ‘If such a crime is possible, I 
pught to know it.’ 

“Tn the first place, madame,’ I went 
on, pointing to her hands, ‘those pretty 
fingers, which are enough to show that 
you are not a mere girl—were they 
made for toil? Then you call yourself 
Madame Gobain, you, who, in my 
presence the other day on receiving a 
letter, said to Marie: “Here, this is for 
you?” Marie is the real Madame 
Gobain; so you conceal your name be- 
hind that of your housekeeper—Fear 
nothing, madame, from me. You have 
in me the most devoted friend you will 
ever have: Friend, do you understand 
me? I give this word its sacred and 
pathetic meaning, so profaned in France, 
where we apply it to our enemies. 
And your friend, who will defend you 
against everything, only wishes that you 
should be as happy as such a woman 
ought to be. Who can tell whether 
the pain I have involuntarily caused 
you was not a voluntary act?’ 

“Ves” replied she with threatening 
audacity, ‘I insist on it. Be curious, and 
tell me all that you can find out about 
me; but.’ and she held up her finger, 
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‘you must also tell me by what means 
you obtain your information. The 
preservation of the small happiness I 
enjoy here depends on the steps you 
take.’ 

“That means that you will fly——’ 

“‘On wings!’ she cried, ‘to the New 
World——’ 

“Where you will be at the mercy of 
the brutal passions you will inspire,’ 
said I, interrupting her. ‘Is it not the 
very essence of genius and beauty to 
shine, to attract men’s gaze, to excite 
desires and evil thoughts? Paris is a 
desert with Bedouins; Paris is the only 
place in the world where those who 
must work for their livelihood can hide 
their life. What have you to complain 
of? Who am I? An additional serv- 
ant—M. Gobain, that is all. If you 
have to fight a duel, you may need a 
second.’ 

““Never mind; find out who I am. 
I have already said that I insist. Now, 
I beg that you will,’ she went on, with 
the grace which you ladies have at 
command,” said the Consul, looking at 
the ladies. 

“Well, then, to-morrow, at the same 
hour, I will tell you what I may have 
discovered, replied I. ‘But do not 
therefore hate me! Will you behave 
like other women?’ 

“What do other women do? 

“‘They lay upon us immense sacri- 
fices, and when we have made them, 
they reproach us for it some time later 
as if it were an injury.’ 

“(They are right if the thing re- 
quired appears to be a sacrifice!’ re- 
plied she pointedly. 

“Instead of sacrifices, 
and——’ 
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“ ‘Tt would be an impertinence,’ said she. 

“‘Forgive me,’ said I. ‘I forgot that 
woman and the Pope are infallible.’ 

“‘Good heavens!’ said she after a long 
pause, ‘only two words would be enough 
to destroy the peace so dearly bought, 
and which I enjoy like a fraud——’ 

“She rose and paid no further heed 
to me. 

“Where can I go?’ she said. ‘What 
is to become of me?—Must I leave this 
quiet retreat that I had arranged with 
such care to end my days in?’ 

“‘To end your days!’ exclaimed I 
with visible alarm. ‘Has it never struck 
you that a time would come when you 
could no longer work, when competition 
will lower the price of flowers and arti- 
cles of fashion——?’ 

“‘T have already saved a thousand 
crowns,’ she said. 

“‘Heavens! what privations such a 
sum must represent!’ I exclaimed. 

“‘Teave me,’ said she, ‘till to-morrow. 
This evening I am not myself; I must 
be alone. Must I not save my strength 
in case of disaster? For, if you should 
learn anything, others besides you would 
be informed, and then—Good-night,’ she 
added shortly, dismissing me with an 
imperious gesture. 

“(The battle is to-morrow, then,’ I 
replied with a smile, to keep up the ap- 
pearance of indifference I had given 
to the scene. But as I went down the 
avenue I repeated the words— 

“‘The battle is to-morrow.’ 

“Octave’s anxiety was equal to 
Honorine’s. The Count and I remained 
together till two in the morning, walk- 
ing to and fro by the trenches of the 
Bastille, like two generals who, on the 
eve of a battle, calculate aJl the chances, 
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examine the ground, and perceive that 
the victory must depend on an op- 
portunity to be seized half-way through 
the fight. These two divided beings 
would each lie awake, one in the hope, 
the other in agonizing dread of reunion. 
The real dramas of life are not in 
circumstances, but in feelings; they are 
played in the heart, or, if you please, 
in that vast realm which we ought to 
call the Spiritual World. Octave and 
Honorine moved and lived altogether in 
the world of lofty spirits. 

“JT was punctual. At ten next evening 
I was, for the first time, shown into & 
charming bedroom furnished with white 
and blue—the nest of this wounded 
dove. The Countess looked at me, and 
was about to speak, but was stricken 
dumb by my respectful demeanor. 

“‘Madame la Comtesse,” said I with 
a@ grave smile. 

“The poor woman, who had risen, 
dropped back into her chair and re- 
mained there, sunk in an attitude of 
grief which I should have liked to see 
perpetuated by a great painter. 

“¢You are,’ I went on, ‘the wife of the 
noblest and most highly respected of 
men; of a man who is acknowledged to 
be great, but who is far greater in his 
conduct to you than he is in the eyes 
of the world. You and he are two 
lofty natures—Where do you suppose 
yourself to be living?’ I asked her. 

“‘In my own house,’ she replied, 
opening her eyes with a wide stare of 
astonishment. 

“(Tn Count Octave’s,’ I replied. ‘You 
have been tricked. M. Lenormand, the 
usher of the Court, is not the real owner; 
he is only a screen for your husband. The 
delightful seclusion you enjoy is the 
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Count’s work, the money you earn is 
paid by him, and his protection extends 
to the most trivial details of your ex- 
istence. Your husband has saved you 
in the eyes of the world; he has as- 
signed plausible reasons for your dis- 
appearance; he professes to hope that 
you were not lost in the wreck of the 
Cécile, the ship in which you sailed 
for Havannah to secure the fortune to 
be left to you by an old aunt, who 
might have forgotten you; you em- 
barked, escorted by two ladies of her 
family and an old man-servant. The 
Count says that he has sent agents to 
various spots, and received letters which 
give him great hopes. He takes as 
many precautions to hide you from all 
eyes as you take yourself. In short, 
he obeys you... ? 

“That is enough,’ she said. ‘I want 
to know but one thing more. From 
whom have you obtained all these 
details?’ 

“Well, madame, my uncle got a 
place for a penniless youth as secretary 
to the Commissary of police in this part 
of Paris. That young man told me 
everything. If you leave this house 
this evening, however stealthily, your 
husband will know where you are gone, 
and his care will follow you every- 
where.—How cculd a woman so clever 
as you are believe that shopkeepers buy 
flowers and caps as dear as you sell 
them? Ask a thousand crowns for a 
bouquet, and you will get it. No 
mother’s tenderness was ever more in- 
genious than your husband’s! I have 
learned from the porter of this house 
that the Count often comes behind the 
fence when all are asleep, to see the 
glimmer of your night-light! Your 
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large cashmere shawl cost six thousand 
francs—your  old-clothes-seller _ brings 
you, as second hand, things fresh from 
the best makers. In short, you are 
living here like Venus in the toils of 
Vulcan; but you are alone in your 
prison by the devices of a sublime 
magnanimity, sublime for seven years 
past, and at every hour? 

“The Countess was trembling as a 
trapped swallow trembles while, as you 
hold it in your hand, it strains its neck 
to look about it with wild eyes. She 
shook with a nervous spasm, studying 
me with a defiant look. Her dry eyes 
glittered with a light that was almost 
hot; still, she was a woman! The 
moment came when her tears forced 
their way, and she wept—not because 
she was touched, but because she was 
helpless; they were tears of despera- 
tion. She had believed herself inde- 
pendent and free; marriage weighed on 
her as the prison cell does on the 
captive. 

“T will go!’ she cried through her 
tears. ‘He forces me to it; I will go 
where no one certainly will come after 
me.’ 

“‘What,’ I said, ‘you would kill your- 
self?—Madame, you must have some 
very powerful reasons for not wishing 
to return to Comte Octave.’ 

“Certainly I have!’ 

“Well, then, tell them to me; tell] 
them to my uncle. In us you will 
find two devoted advisers. Though in 
the confessional my uncle is a priest, he 
never is one in a drawing-room. We 
will hear you; we will try to find a 
solution of the problems you may lay 
before us; and if you are the dupe or 
the victim of some misapprenension, 
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perhaps we can clear the matter up. 
Your soul, I believe, is pure; but if 
you have done wrong, your fault is fully 
expiated. At any rate, remember 
that in me you have a most sincere 
friend. If you should wish to evade the 
Count’s tyranny, I will find you the 
means; he shall never find you.’ 

“‘Oh! there is always a convent!’ said 
she. 

“Yes, But the Count, as Minister 
of State, can procure your rejection by 
every convent in the world. Even 
though he is powerful, I will save you 
from him—but—only when you have 
demonstrated to me that you cannot 
and ought not to return to him. Oh! 
do not fear that you would escape his 
power only to fall into mine,’ I added, 
noticing a glance of horrible suspicion, 
full of exaggerated dignity. ‘You shall 
have peace, solitude, and independence ; 
in short, you shall be as free and as little 
annoyed as if you were an ugly, cross 
old maid. I myself would never be able 
to see you without your consent.’ 

“‘And how? By what means? 

“(That is my secret. I am not de- 
ceiving you, of that you may be sure. 
Prove to me that this is the only life 
you can lead, that it is preferable to 
that of the Comtesse Octave, rich, ad- 
mired, in one of the finest houses in 
Paris, beloved by her husband, a happy 
mother and I will decide in 
your favor,’ 

“‘But,’ said she, ‘will there never be 
a man who understands me?’ 

“No, And that is why I appeal to 
religion to decide between us. The 
Curé of the White Frairs is a saint, 
seventy-five years of age. My uncle 
is not a Grand Inquisitor, he is Saint 
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John; but for you he will be Fénelon— 
the Fénelon who said to the Duc de 
Bourgogne: “Eat a calf on a Friday by 
all means, Monseigneur. But be a 
Christian.” ’ 

“Nay, nay, Monsieur, the convent 
is my last hope and my only refuge. 
There is none but God who can under- 
stand me. No man, not Saint Augustine 
himself, the tenderest of the Fathers of 
the Church, could enter into the scruples 
of my conscience, which are to me as 
the circles of Dante’s hell, whence there 
is no escape. Another than my hus- 
band, a different man, however un- 
worthy of the offering, has had all my 
love. No, he has not had it, for he 
did not take it; I gave it him as a 
mother gives her child a wonderful toy, 
which it breaks. For me there never 
could be two lovers. In some natures 
love can never be on trial; it is, or it 
is not. When it comes, when it rises 
up, it is complete—Well, that life of 
eighteen months was to me & life of 
eighteen years; I threw into it all the 
faculties of my being, which were not 
impoverished by their effusiveness; they 
were exhausted by that delusive inti- 
macy in which I alone was genuine. 
For me the cup of happiness is not 
drained, nor empty; and nothing can 
refill it, for it is broken. I am out 
of the fray; I have no weapons left. 
Having thus utterly abandoned myself, 
what am 1?—the leavings of a feast. 
T had but one name bestowed on me, 
Honorine, as I had but one heart. My 
husband had the young girl, a worthless 
lover had the woman—there is noth- 
ing left!—Then let myself be loved! 
that is the great idea you mean to utter 
to me. Oh! but I still am something, 
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and I rebel at the idea of being a 
prostitute! Yes, by the light of the 
conflagration I saw clearly; and I tell 
you—well, I could imagine surrendering 
to another man’s love, but to Octave’s— 
No, never.’ 

“Ah! you love him,’ I said. 

““T esteem him, respect him, venerate 
him; he never has done me the smallest 
hurt; he is kind, he is tender; but I can 
never more love him. However,’ she 
went on, ‘let us talk no more of this. 
Discussion makes everything small. I 
will express my notions on this sub- 
ject in writing to you, for at this 
moment they are suffocating me; I am 
feverish, my feet are standing in the 
ashes of my Paraclete. All that I see, 
these things which I believed I had 
earned by my labor, now remind me of 
everything I wish to forget. Ah! I 
must fly from hence as I fled from my 
home.’ 

“Where will you go?’ I asked. ‘Can 
a woman exist unprotected? At thirty, 
in all the glory of your beauty, rich in 
powers of which you have no suspicion, 
full of tenderness to be bestowed, are 
you prepared to live in the wilderness 
where I could hide you?—Be quite easy. 
The Count, who for nine years has 
never allowed himself to be seen here, 
will never go there without your per- 
mission. You have his sublime devo- 
tion of nine years as a guarantee for 
your tranquillity. You may therefore 
discuss the future in perfect confidence 
with my uncle and me. My uncle has 
as much influence as a Minister of 
State. So compose yourself; do not 
exaggerate your misfortune. A_ priest 
whose hair has grown white in the ex- 
ercise of his functions is not a boy; 
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you will be understood by him to whom 
every passion has been confided for 
nearly fifty years now, and who weighs 
in his hands the ponderous hearts of 
kings and princes. If he is stern under 
his stole, in the presence of your flowers 
he will be as tender as they are, and as 
indulgent as his Divine Master,’ 

“I left the Countess at mignight; she 
was apparently calm, but depressed, and 
had some secret purpose which no per- 
spicacity could guess. I found the 
Count a few paces off, in the Rue Saint- 
Maur. Drawn by an irresistible attrac- 
tion, he had quitted the spot on the 
Boulevards where we had agreed to 
meet. 

“What a night my poor child will 
go through!’ he exclaimed, when I had 
finished my account of the scene that 
had just taken place. ‘Supposing I 
were to go to her!’ he added; ‘supposing 
she were to see me suddenly?’ 

““At this moment she is capable of 
throwing herself out of the window,’ I 
replied. “The Countess is one of those 
Lucretias who could not survive any 
violence, even if it were done by a man 
into whose arms she could throw herself.’ 

“*You are young,’ he answered; ‘you 
do not know that in a soul tossed by 
such dreadful alternatives the will is 
like waters of a lake lashed by a 
tempest; the wind changes every im 
stant, and the waves are driven now 
to one shore, now to the other. During 
this night the chances are quite as 
great that on seeing me Honorine might 
rush into my arms as that she should 
throw herself out of the window.’ 

““And you would accept the equal 
chances,’ said I. 

“Well, come,’ said he, ‘I have at 
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home, to enable me to wait till to- 
morrow, a dose of opium which Des- 
plein prepared for me to send me to 
sleep without any risk!’ 

“Next day at noon Gobain brought 
me a letter, telling me that the Countess 
had gone to bed at six, worn out with 
fatigue, and that, having taken a sooth- 
ing draught prepared by the chemist, 
she had now fallen asleep. 

“This is her letter, of which I kept 
a copy—for you, mademoiselle,” said 
the Consul, addressing Camille, “know 
all the resources of art, the tricks of 
style, and the efforts made in their 
compositions by writers who do not 
lack skill; but you will acknowledge 
that literature could never find such 
language in its assumed pathos; there 
is nothing so terrible as truth. Here is 
the letter written by this woman, or 
rather by this anguish:— 


“‘MfonsteurR Mavrice,— 

“‘T know all your uncle could say to 
me; he is not better informed than my 
own conscience. Conscience is the in- 
terpreter of God to man. I know that 
if I am not reconciled to Octave, I shall 
be damned; that is the sentence of 
religious law. Civil law condemns me 
to ovey, cost what it may. If my hus- 
band does not reject me, the world will 
regard me as pure, as virtuous, what- 
ever I may have done. Yes, that much 
is sublime in marriage: society ratifies 
the husband’s forgiveness; but it for- 
gets that the forgiveness must be ac- 
cepted. Legally, religiously, and from 
the world’s point of view I ought to 
go back to Octave. Keeping only to 
the human aspect of the question, is it 
not cruel to refuse him happiness, to 
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deprive him of children, to wipe his 
name out of the Golden Book and the 
list of peers? My sufferings, my re- 
pugnance, my feelings, all my egoism— 
for I know that I am an egotist—ought 
to be sacrificed to the family. I shall 
be a mother; the caresses of my child 
will wipe away many tears! I shall 
be very happy; I certainly shall be 
much looked up to. I shall ride, 
haughty and wealthy, in a handsome 
carriage! I shall have servants and a 
fine house, and be the queen of as many 
parties as there are weeks in the year. 
The world will receive me handsomely. 
I shall not have to climb up again to 
the heaven of aristocracy, I shall never 
have come down from it. So God, 
the law, society are all in accord. 
“<“What are you rebelling against?” 
I am asked from the height of heaven, 
from the pulpit, from the judge’s bench, 
and from the throne, whose august in- 
tervention may at need be invoked by 
the Count. Your uncle, indeed, at need, 
would speak to me of a certain celestial 
grace which will flood my heart when I 
know the pleasure of doing my duty. 
“God, the law, the world, and Octave 
all wish me to live, no doubt. Well, if 
there is no other difficulty, my reply 
cuts the knot: I will not live. I will 
become quite white and innocent again; 
for I will lie in my shroud, white with 
the blameless pallor of death. This is 
not in the least “mulish obstinacy.” 
That mulish obstinacy of which you 
jestingly accused me is in a woman the 
result of confidence, of a vision of the 
future. Though my husband, sublimely 
generous, may forget all, I shall not 
forget. Does forgetfulness depend on 
our will? When a widow re-marries 
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love makes a girl of her; she marries a 
man she loves. But I cannot love the 
Count. It all lies in that, do not you 
see? 

“Avery time my eyes met his I 
should see my sin in them, even when 
his were full of love. The greatness 
of his generosity would be the measure 
of the greatness of my crime. My eyes, 
always uneasy, would be forever reading 
an invisible condemnation. My heart 
would be full of confused and struggling 
memories; marriage can never move me 
to the cruel rapture, the mortal delirium 
of passion. I should kill my husband 
by my coldness, by comparisons which 
he would guess, though hidden in the 
depths of my conscience. Oh! on the 
day when I should read a trace of 
involuntary, even of suppressed reproach 
in a furrow on his brow, in a saddened 
look, in some imperceptible gesture, 
nothing could hold me: I should be 
lying with a fractured skull on the pave- 
ment, and find that less hard than my 
husband. It might be my own over- 
susceptibility that would lead me to this 
horrible but welcome death; I might 
die the victim of an impatient mood 
in Octave caused by some matter of 
business, or be deceived by some unjust 
suspicion. Alas! I might even mistake 
some proof of love for a sign of 
contempt! 

“What torture on both sides! Octave 
would be always doubting me, I doubt- 
ing him. I, quite involuntarily, should 
give him a rival wholly unworthy of 
him, a man whom I despise, but with 
whom I have known raptures branded 
on me with fire, which are my shame, 
but which I cannot forget. 

““Have I shown you enough of my 


heart? No one, Monsieur, can convince 
me that love may be renewed, for I 
neither can nor will accept love from 
anyone. A young bride is like a plucked 
flower; but a guilty wife is like a flower 
that had been walked over. You, who 
are a florist, you know whether it is 
ever possible to restore the broken 
stem, to revive the faded colors, to 
make the sap flow again in the tender 
vessels of which the whole vegetative 
function lies in their perfect rigidity. 
If some botanist should attempt the 
operation, could his genius smooth out 
the folds of the bruised corolla? If he 
could remake a flower, he would be 
God! God alone can remake me! I 
am drinking the bitter cup of expiation; 
but as I drink it I painfully spell out 
this sentence: Expiation is not annihi- 
lation. 

““Tn my little house, alone, I eat my 
bread soaked in tears; but no one sees 
me eat nor sees me weep. If I go back 
to Octave, I must give up my tears— 
they would offend him. Oh! Monsieur, 
how many virtues must a woman tread 
under foot, not to give herself, but to 
restore herself to a betrayed husband? 
Who could count them? God alone; 
for He alone can know and encourage 
the horrible refinements at which the 
angels must turn pale. Nay, I will go 
further. A woman has courage in the 
presence of her husband if he knows 
nothing; she shows a sort of fierce 
strength in her hypocrisy; she deceives 
him to secure him double happiness. 
But common knowledge is surely de- 
grading. Supposing I could exchange 
humiliation for ecstasy? Would not 
Octave at last feel that my consent 
was sheer depravity? Marriage is based 
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on esteem, on sacrifices on both sides; 
but neither Octave nor I could esteem 
each other the day after our reunion. 
He would have disgraced me by a love 
like that of an old man for a courtesan, 
and I should forever feel the shame of 
being a chattel instead of a lady. I 
should represent pleasure, and not vir- 
tue, in his house. These are the bitter 
fruits of such a sin. I have made myself 
a bed where I can only toss on burning 
coals, a sleepless pillow. 

“Here, when I suffer, I bless my suf- 
ferings; I say to God, “I thank Thee!” 
But in my husband’s house I should be 
full of sorrow, tasting joys to which I 
have no right. 

“¢A]] this, Monsieur, is not argument; 
it is the feeling of a soul made vast and 
hollow by seven years of suffering. 
Finally, must I make a horrible confes- 
sion? I shall always feel at my bosom 
the lips of a child conceived in rapture 
and joy, and in the belief in happiness, 
of a child I nursed for seven months, 
that I shall bear in my womb all the 
days of my life. If other children should 
draw their nourishment from me, they 
would drink in tears mingling with the 
milk, and turning it sour. I seem a 
light thing, you regard me as a child— 
Ah yes! I have a child’s memory, the 
memory which returns to us on the 
verge of the tomb. So, you see, there 
is not a situation in that beautiful life 
to which the world and my husband’s 
love want to recall me, which is not a 
false position, which does not cover a 
snare or reveal a precipice down which 
I must fall, torn by pitiless rocks. For 
five years now I have been wandering 
in the sandy desert of the future with- 


out finding a place convenient to repent 
in, because my soul is possessed by true 
repentance. 

“Religion has its answers ready to 
all this, and I know them by heart. 
This suffering, these difficulties, are my 
punishment, she says, and God will give 
me strength to endure them. This, 
Monsieur, is an argument to certain 
pious souls gifted with an energy which 
IT have not. I have made my choice 
between this hell, where God does not 
forbid my blessing Him, and the hell 
that awaits me under Count Octave’s 
roof. 

“‘One word more. If I were still a 
girl, with the experience I now have, my 
husband is the man I should choose; 
but that is the very reason of my re- 
fusal. I could not bear to blush before 
that man. What! I should be always 
on my knees, he always standing up- 
right; and if we were to exchange posi- 
tions, I should scorn him! I will not 
be better treated by him in consequence 
of my sin. The angel who might ven- 
ture under such circumstances on certain 
liberties which are permissible when 
both are equally blameless, is not on 
earth; he dwells in heaven! Octave is 
full of delicate feeling, I know; but 
even in his soul (which, however gen- 
erous, is a man’s soul after all) there 
is no guarantee for the new life I should 
lead with him. 

“Come, then, and tell me where I 
may find the solitude, the peace, the 
silence, so kindly to irreparable woes, 
which you promised me.’ 


“After making this copy of the letter 
to preserve it complete, I went to the 
Rue Payenne. Anxiety had conquered 
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the power of opium. Octave was walk- 
ing up and down his garden like a 
madman. 

“‘Answer that!’ said I, giving him 
his wife’s letter. ‘Try to reassure the 
modesty of experience. It is rather 
more difficult than conquering the mod- 
esty of ignorance, which curiosity helps 
to betray.’ 

“She is mine!’ cried the Count, 
whose face expressed joy as he went on 
reading the letter. 

“He signed to me with his hand to 
leave him to himself. I understood 
that extreme happiness and extreme 
pain obey the same laws: I went in to 
receive Madame de Courteville and 
Amélie, who were to dine with the 
Count that day. However handsome 
Mademoiselle de Courteville might be, 
I felt, on seeing her once more, that 
love has three aspects, and that the 
women who can inspire us with perfect 
Jove are very rare. As I involuntarily 
compared Amélie with MHonorine, I 
found the erring wife more attractive 
than the pure girl. To Honorine’s heart 
fidelity had not been a duty, but the 
inevitable; while Amélie would serenely 
pronounce the most solemn promises 
without knowing their purport or to 
what they bound her. The crushed, 
the dead woman, so to speak, the sinner 
to be reinstated, seemed to me sublime; 
she incited the special generosities of a 
man’s nature; she demanded all the 
treasures of the heart, all the resources 
of strength; she filled his life and gave 
the zest of a conflict to happiness; 
whereas Amélie, chaste and confiding, 
would settle down into the sphere of 
peaceful motherhood, where the com- 


monplace must be its poetry, and where 
my mind would find no struggle and no 
victory. 

“Of the plains of Champagne and the 
snowy, storm-beaten but sublime Alps, 
what young man would choose the 
chalky, monotonous level? No; such 
comparisons are fatal and wrong on the 
threshold of the Mairie. Alas! only the 
experience of life can teach us that 
marriage excludes passion, that a fam- 
ily cannot have its foundation on the 
tempests of love. After having dreamed 
of impossible love, with its infinite 
caprices, after having tasted the tor- 
menting delights of the ideal, I saw 
before me modest reality. Pity me, for 
what could be expected! And five-and- 
twenty I did not trust myself; but I 
took a manful resolution. 

“T went back to the Count to an- 
nounce the arrival of his relations, and 
I saw him grown young again in the 
reflected light of hope. 

“What ails you, Maurice?’ said he, 
struck by my changed expression. 

“Monsieur le Comte——’ 

“‘*No longer Octave? You, to whom 
I shall owe my life, my happiness——’ 

“(My dear Octave, if you should suc- 
ceed in bringing the Countess back to 
her duty, I have studied her well’—(he 
looked at me as Othello must have 
looked at Iago when Iago first contrived 
to insinuate a suspicion into the Moor’s 
mind)—‘she must never see me again; 
she must never know that Maurice was 
your secretary. Never mention my 
nameé to her, or all will be undone. . 
You have got me an appointment as 
Maitre des Requétes—well, get me in- 
stead some diplomatic post abroad, a 
consulship, and do not think of my mar- 
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rying Amélie—Oh! do not be uneasy,’ 
I added, seeing him draw himself up, 
‘I will play my part to the end’ 

“ ‘Poor boy!’ said he, taking my hand, 
which he pressed, while he kept back 
the tears that were starting to his eyes. 

“You gave me gloves,’ I said, laugh- 
ing, ‘but I have not put them on; that 
is all.’ 

“We then agreed as to what I was to 
do that evening at Honorine’s house, 
whither I presently returned. It was 
now August; the day had been hot and 
stormy, but the storm hung overhead, 
the sky was like copper; the scent of 
the flowers was heavy, I felt as if I 
were in an oven, and caught myself 
wishing that the Countess might have 
set out for the Indies; but she was sit- 
ting on a wooden bench shaped like a 
sofa, under an arbor, in a loose dress 
of white muslin fastened with blue bows, 
ber hair unadorned in waving bands 
over her cheeks, her feet on a small 
wooden stool, and showing a little way 
beyond her skirt. She did not rise; she 
showed me with her hand to the seat 
by her side, saying— 

“‘Now, is not life at a deadlock for 
me?’ 

“‘Tife as you have made it,’ I replied. 
‘But not the life I propose to make for 
you; for, if you choose, you may be 
very happy...” 

“‘How?’ said she; her whole person 
was a question. 

“Your letter is 
hands.’ 

“Honorine started like a frightened 
doe, sprang to a few paces off, walked 
down the garden, turned about, re- 
mained standing for some minutes, and 
finally went in to sit alone in the draw- 


in the Count’s 
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ing-room, where I joined her, after 
giving her time to get accustomed te 
the pain of this poniard thrust. 

“‘You—a friend? Say rather a trais 
tor! A spy, perhaps, sent by my 
husband.’ 

“Instinct in women is as strong as 
the perspicacity of great men. 

“¢You wanted an answer to your let- 
ter, did not you? And there was but 
one man in the world who could write 
it. You must read the reply, my dear 
Countess; and if after reading it you 
still find that your life is a deadlock, 
the spy will prove himself a friend; I 
will place you in a convent whence the 
Count’s power cannot drag you. But, 
before going there, let us consider the 
other side of the question. There is a 
law, alike divine and human, which even 
hatred affects to obey, and which com- 
mands us not to condemn the accused 
without hearing his defense. Till now 
you have passed condemnation, as chil- 
dren do, with your ears stopped. The 
devotion of seven years has its claims. 
So you must read the answer your 
husband will send you. I have for- 
warded to him, through my uncle, a 
copy of your letter, and my uncle 
asked him what his reply would be if 
his wife wrote him a letter in such 
terms. Thus you are not compromised. 
He will himself bring the Count’s an- 
swer. In the presence of that saintly 
man, and in mine, out of respect for 
your own dignity, you must read it, 
or you will be no better than a willful, 
passionate child. You must make this 
sacrifice to the world, to the law, and 
to God.’ 

“As she saw in this concession no 
attack on her womanly resolve, she 
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consented. All the labor of four or five 
months had been building up to this 
moment. But do not the Pyramids end 
in a point on which a bird may perch? 
The Count had set all his hopes on this 
supreme instant, and he had reached it. 

“In all my life I remember nothing 
more formidable than my uncle’s en- 
trance into that little Pompadour draw- 
ing-room, at ten that evening. The fine 
head, with its silver hair thrown into 
relief by the entirely black dress, and 
the divinely calm face, had a magical 
effect on the Comtesse Honorine; she 
had the feeling of cool balm on her 
wounds, and beamed in the reflection 
of that virtue which gave light without 
knowing it. 

““Monsieur the Curé of the White 
Friars,’ said old Gobain. 

“‘Are you come, uncle, with a mes- 
sage of happiness and peace?’ said I. 

“Happiness and peace are always to 
be found in obedience to the precepts 
of the Church,’ replied my uncle, and 
he handed the Countess the following 
letter :— 


“My pear Honorinzt,— 

““Tf you had but done me the favor 
of trusting me, if you had read the let- 
ter I wrote to you five years since, you 
would have spared yourself five years 
of useless labor, and of privations which 
have grieved me deeply. In it I pro- 
posed an arrangement of which the 
stipulations will relieve all your fears, 
and make our domestic life possible. I 
have much to reproach myself with, and 
im seven years of sorrow I have discov- 
ered all my errors. I misunderstood 
marriage. I failed to scent danger when 
it threatened you. An angel was in my 


house. The Lord bid me guard it well! 
The Lord has punished me for my 
audacious confidence. 

“You cannot give yourself a single 
lash without striking me. Have mercy 
on me, my dear Honorine. I so fully 
appreciated your susceptibilities that I 
would not bring you back to the old 
house in the Rue Payenne, where I can 
live without you, but which I could not 
bear to see again with you. I am deco- 
rating, with great pleasure, another 
house, in the Faubourg Saint-Honoré, 
to which, in hope, I conduct not a wife 
whom I owe to her ignorance of life, 
and secured to me by law, but a sister 
who will allow me to press on her brow 
such a kiss as a father gives the daugh- 
ter he blesses every day. 

“«Will you bereave me of the right 
I have conquered from your despair— 
that of watching more closely over your 
needs, your pleasures, your life even? 
Women have one heart always on their 
side, always abounding in excuses—their 
mother’s; you never knew any mother 
but my mother, who would have 
brought you back to me. But how is 
it that you never guessed that I had 
for you the heart of a mother, both of 
my mother and of your own? Yes, 
dear, my affection is neither mean nor 
grasping; it is one of those which will 
never let any annoyance last long 
enough to pucker the brow of the child 
it worships. What can you think of 
the companion of your childhood, Hon- 
orine, if you believe him capable of 
accepting kisses given in trembling, of 
living between delight and anxiety? Do 
not fear that you will be exposed to 
the laments of a suppliant passion; I 
would not want you back until I felt 
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certain of my own strength to leave you 
in perfect freedom. 

“‘Your solitary pride has exaggerated 
the difficulties. You may, if you will, 
look on at the life of a brother, or of 
a father, without either suffering or joy; 
but you will find neither mockery nor 
indifference, nor have any doubt as to 
his intentions. The warmth of the at- 
mosphere in which you live will be 
always equable and _ genial, without 
tempests, without a possible squall. If, 
later, when you feel secure that you 
are as much at home as in your own 
little house, you desire to try some 
other elements of happiness, pleasures, 
or amusements, you can expand their 
circle at your will. The tenderness of 
a mother knows neither contempt nor 
pity. What is it? Love without desire. 
Well, in me admiration shall hide every 
sentiment in which you might see an 
offense. 

“‘Thus, living side by side, we may 
both be magnanimous. In you the 
kindness of a sister, the affectionate 
thoughtfulness of a friend, will satisfy 
the ambition of him who wishes to be 
your life’s companion; and you may 
measure his tenderness by the care he 
will take to conceal it. Neither you 
nor I will be jealous of the past, for 
we may each acknowledge that the 
other has sense enough to look only 
straight forward. 

“Thus you will be at home in your 
new house exactly as you are in the 
Rue Saint-Maur; unapproachable, alone, 
occupied as you please, living by your 
own law; but having in addition the 
legitimate protection, of which you are 
now exacting the most chivalrous labors 
of love, with the consideration which 
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lends so much luster to a woman, and 
the fortune which will allow of your 
doing many good works. MHonorine, 
when you long for an unnecessary abso- 
lution, you have only to ask for it; it 
will not be forced upon you by the 
Church or by the Law; it will wait on 
your pride, on your own impulsion. My 
wife might indeed have to fear all the 
things you dread; but not my friend 
and sister, towards whom I am bound 
to show every form and refinement of 
politeness. To see you happy is enough 
happiness for me; I have proved this 
for these seven years past. The guar- 
antee for this, Honorine, is to be seen 
in all the flowers made by you, care 
fully preserved, and watered by my} 
tears. Like the quipos, the taily cord 
of the Peruvians, they are the recorc 
of our sorrows. 

“Tf this secret compact does not sui 
you, my child, I have begged the saint} 
man who takes charge of this letter no 
to say a word in my behalf. I will no 
owe your return to the terrors threat 
ened by the Church, nor to the biddin; 
of the Law. I will not accept the simpl 
and quiet happiness that I ask fron 
anyone but yourself. If you persist i 
condemning me to the lonely life, be 
reft even of a fraternal smile, whic 
I have led for nine years, if you remai 
in your solitude and show no sign, m 
will yields to yours. Understand m 
perfectly: you shall be no more trouble 
than you have been until this day. 
will get rid of the crazy fellow who ha 
meddled in your concerns, and has pe! 
haps caused you some annoyance... 


“ ‘Monsieur,’ said Honorine, folding u 
the letter, which she placed in he 
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»osom, and looking at my uncle, ‘thank 
vou very much. I will avail myself of 
Monsieur le Comte’s permission to re- 
main here——’ 

“‘Ah!’ I exclaimed. 

“This exclamation made my uncle 
look at me uneasily, and won from the 
Countess a mischievous glance, which 
enlightened me as to her motives. 

“Honorine had wanted to ascertain 
whether I were an actor, a bird snarer; 
snd I had the melancholy satisfaction 
of deceiving her by my exclamation, 
which was one of those cries from the 
heart which women understand so well. 

“‘Ah, Maurice,’ said she, ‘you know 
how to love.’ 

“The light that flashed in my eyes 
was another reply which would have 
dissipated the Countess’s uneasiness if 
she still had any. Thus the Count 
found me useful to the very last. 

“Honorine then took out the Count’s 
letter again to finish reading it. My 
uncle signed to me, and I rose. 

“Tet us leave the Countess,’ said he. 

“You are going already, Maurice?’ 
she said, without looking at me. 

“She rose, and still reading, followed 
us to the door. On the threshold she 
took my hand, pressed it very affec- 
tionately, and said, ‘We shall meet 
Renae. 

“‘No,’ I replied, wringing her hand, 
so that she cried out. ‘You love your 
husband. I leave to-morrow.’ 

“And I rushed away, leaving my uncle, 
to whom she said— 

“Why, what is the matter with your 
pephew?’ 

“The good Abbé completed my work 
by pointing to his head and heart, as 
much as to say, ‘He is mad, madame; 


you must forgive him!’ and with all the 
more truth, because he really thought it. 

“Six days after, I set out with an 
appointment as vice-consul in Spain, in 
a large commercial town, where I could 
quickly qualify to rise in the career of a 
consul, to which I now restricted my 
ambition. After I had established my- 
self there, I received this letter from 
the Count :— 


““My pear Maurice— 

“‘Tf I were happy, I should not write 
to you, but I have entered on a new 
life of suffering. I have grown young 
again in my desires, with ali the impa- 
tience of a man of forty, and the pru- 
dence of a diplomatist, who has learned 
to moderate his passion. Wnen you leit 
I had not yet been admitted to the 
pavillon in the Rue Saint-Maur, but a 
letter had promised me that I should 
have permission—the mild and melan- 
choly letter of a woman who dreaded 
the agitations of a meeting. After 
waiting for more than a month, I made 
bold to call, and desired Gobain to 
inquire whether I could be received. I 
sat down in a chair in the avenue near 
the lodge, my head buried in my hands, 
and there I remained for almost an 
hour. 

“Madame had to dress,” said 
Gobain, to hide Honorine’s hesitancy 
under a pride of appearance which was 
flattering to me. 

“‘During a long quarter of an hour 
we both of us were possessed by an 
involuntary nervous trembling as great 
as that which seizes a speaker en the 
platform, and we spoke to each other 
in scared phrases, like those of persons 
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taken by surprise who “make believe” 
@ conversation. 

“Voy see, Honorine,” said I, my 
eyes full of tears, “the ice is broken, 
and I am so tremulous with happiness 
that you must forgive the incoherency 
of my language. It will be so for a 
long time yet.” 

“<“There is no crime in being in love 
with your wife,” said she with a forced 
smile. 

“*“Do me the favor,” said I, “no 
longer to work as you do, I have heard 
from Madame Gobain that for three 
weeks you have been living on your 
savings; you have sixty thousand francs 
a year of your own, and if you cannot 
give me back your heart, at least do 
not abandon your fortune to me.” 

“<¢«“T have long known your kindness,” 
said she. 

“¢¢Mhough you should prefer to re- 
main here,” said I, “and to preserve 
your independence; though the most 
ardent love should find no favor in your 
eyes, still, do not toil.” 

“«T gave her three certificates for 
twelve thousand franes a year each; she 
took them, opened them languidly, and 
after reading them through, she gave me 
only a look as my reward. She fully 
understood that I was not offering her 
money, but freedom. 

“¢“T am conquered,” said she, hold- 
ing out her hand, which I kissed. “Come 
and see me as often as you like.” 

“<«So she had done herself a violence 
in receiving me. Next day I found her 
armed with affected high spirits, and it 
took two months of habit before I saw 
here in her true character. But then it 
was like a delicious May, a springtime 
of love that gave me ineffable bliss; 
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she was no longer afraid; she was study- 
ing me. Alas! when I proposed that 
she should go to England to return 
ostensibly to me, to our home, that she 
should resume her rank and live in our 
new residence, she was seized with 
alarm. 

“<“Why not live always as we are?” 
she said. 

“‘T submitted without saying a word. 

“¢«Ts she making an experiment?” 1 
asked myself as I left her. On my way 
from my own house to the Rue Saint- 
Maur thoughts of love had swelled in 
my heart, and I had said to myself, 
like @ young man, “This evening she 
will yield.” 

“*All my real or affected force was 
blown to the winds by a smile, by a 
command from those proud, calm eyes, 
untouched by passion. I remembered 
the terrible words you once quoted to 
me, “Lucretia’s dagger wrote in letters 
of blood the watchword of woman’s 
charter—Liberty!” and they froze me, 
I felt imperatively how necessary to me 
was Honorine’s consent, and how im» 
possible it was to wring it from her, 
Could she guess the storms that disv 
tracted me when I left her as when I 
came? 

““At last I painted my situation in a 
letter to her, giving up the attempt ta 
speak of it. Honorine made no answer, 
and she was so sad that I made as 
though I had not written. I was deeply 
grieved by the idea that I could have 
distressed her; she read my heart and 
forgave me. And this was how. Three 
days ago she received me, for the first 
time, in her own blue-and-white room. 
It was bright with flowers, dressed, and 
lighted up. Honorine was in a dress 
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that made her bewitching. Her hair 
framed that face that you know in its 
light curls; and in it were some sprays 
of Cape heath; she wore a white muslin 
gown, a white sash with long floating 
ends. You know what she is in such 
simplicity, but that day she was a bride, 
the Honorine of long past days. My 
joy was chilled at once, for her face 
was terribly grave; there were fires 
beneath the ice. 

“Octave,” she said, “I will return 
as your wife when you will. But under- 
stand clearly that this submission has 
its dangers. I can be resigned——” 

““T made a movement. 

“¢ Ves,” she went on, “I understand: 
resignation offends you, and you want 
what I cannot give—Love. Religion 
and pity led me to renounce my vow 
of solitude; you are here!” She paused. 

“At first,” she went on, “you asked 
no more. Now you demand your wife. 
Well, here I give you Honorine, such 
as she is, without deceiving you as to 
what she will be—What shall I be? A 
mother? I hope it. Believe me, I hope 
it eagerly. Try to change me: you 
have my consent; but if I should die, 
my dear, do not curse my memory, and 
do not set down to obstinacy what I 
should call the worship of the Ideal, if 
it were not more natural to call the 
indefinable feeling which must kill me 
the worship of the Divine! The future 
will be nothing to me; it will be your 
concern; consult your own mind.” 

“¢And she sat down in the calm atti- 
jude you used to admire, and watched 
me turning pale with the pain she had 
inflicted. My blood ran cold. On see- 
ing the effect of her words she took 


both my hands, and, holding them in 
her own, she said— 

“«“Octave, I do love you, but not in 
the way you wish to be loved. I love 
your soul... . Still, understand that I 
love you enough to die in your service 
like an Eastern slave, and without a 
regret. It will be my expiation.” 

“‘She did more; she knelt before me 
on a cushion, and in a spirit of sublime 
charity she said— 

“And perhaps I shall not die!” 

“‘For two months now I have been 
struggling with myself. What shall I 
do? My heart is too full; I therefore 
seek a friend, and send out this cry, 
“What shall I do?”’” 


“J did not answer this letter. Two 
months later the newspapers announced 
the return on board an English vessel 
of the Comtesse Octave, restored to hex 
family after adventures by land and sea, 
invented with sufficient probability to 
arouse no contradiction. 

“When I moved to Genoa I received 
@ formal announcement of the happy 
event of the birth of a son to the Couns 
and Countess. I held that letter in my 
hand for two hours, sitting on this ter~ 
race—on this bench. ‘wo months after, 
urged by Octave, by M. de Grandville, 
and Monsieur de Sérizy, my kind 
friends, and broken by the death of my 
uncle, I agreed to take a wife. 

“Six months after the revolution of 
July I received this letter, which con- 
cludes the story of this couple:— 


“Monsieur Mavrice—I am dying 
though I am a mother—perhaps because 
I am a mother. I have played my part 
as a wife well; I have deceived my 
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husband. I have had happiness not less 
genuine than the tears shed by actresses 
on the stage. I am dying for society, 
for the family, for marriage, as the early 
Christians died for God. I know not of 
what I am dying, and I am honestly 
trying to find out, for I am not per- 
verse; but I am bent on explaining my 
malady to you—you who brought that 
heavenly physician your uncle, at whose 
word I surrendered. He was my direc- 
tor; I nursed him in his last illness, and 
he showed me the way to heaven, bid- 
ding me persevere in my duty. 

“¢And I have done my duty. 

“(Tt do not blame those who forget. 
I admire them as strong and necessary 
natures; but I have the malady of 
memory! I have not been able twice 
to feel that love of the heart which 
identifies a woman with the man she 
loves. To the last moment, as you 
know, I cried to your heart, in the con- 
fessional, and to my husband, “Have 
mercy!” But there was no mercy. Well, 
and I am dying, dying with stupendous 
courage. No courtesan was ever more 
gay than I. My poor Octave is happy; 
I let his love feed on the illusions of 
my heart. I throw all my powers into 
this terrible masquerade; the actress is 
applauded, feasted, smothered in flow- 
ers; but the invisible rival comes every 
day to seek its prey—a fragment of my 
life. I am rent and I smile. I smile 
on two children, but it is the elder, the 
dead one, that will triumph! I told 
you so before. The dead child calls 
me, and I am going to him. 

“‘The intimacy of marriage without 
love is a position in which my soul 
feels degraded every hour. I can never 
weep or give myself up to dreams but 
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when I am alone. The exigencies of 
society, the care of my child, and that 
of Octave’s happiness never leave me a 
moment to refresh myself, to renew my 
strength, as I could in my solitude. The 
incessant need for watchfulness startles 
my heart with constant alarms. I have 
not succeeded in implanting in my soul 
the sharp-eared vigilance that lies with 
facility, and has the eyes of a lynx. 
It is not the lips of one I love that 
drinks my tears and kisses my eyelids; 
it is a handkerchief that dries them; 
my burning eyes are cooled with water, 
and not with tender lips. It is my soul 
that acts a part, and that perhaps is why 
I am dying! I lock up my grief with 
so much care that nothing is to be seen 
of it; it must eat into something, and 
it has attacked my life. 

“‘T gaid to the doctors, who discov- 
ered my secret, “Make me die of some 
plausible complaint, or I shall drag my 
husband with me.” 

“So it is quite understood by M. 
Desplein, Bianchon, and myself that I 
am dying of the softening of some bone 
which science has fully described. 
Octave believes that I adore him, do 
you understand? So I am afraid lest 
he should follow me. I now write to 
beg you in that case to be the little 
Count’s guardian. You will find with 
this a codicil in which I have expressed 
my wish; but do not produce it except- 
ing in case of need, for perhaps I am 
fatuously vain. My devotion may per- 
haps leave Octave inconsolable but 
willing to live—Poor Octave! I wish 
him a better wife than I am, for he 
deserves to be well loved. 

“Since my spiritual spy is married, I 
bid him remember what the florist of 
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the Rue Saint-Maur hereby bequeaths 
to him as a lesson: May your wife soon 
be a mother! Fling her into the vul- 
garest materialism of household life; 
hinder her from cherishing in her heart 
the mysterious flower of the Ideal— 
of that heavenly perfection in which I 
believed, that enchanted blossom with 
glorious colors, and whose perfume dis- 
gusts us with reality. I am a Saint 
Theresa who has not been suffered to 
live on ecstasy in the depths of a con- 
vent, with the Holy Infant, and a 
spotless winged angel to come and go 
as she wished. 

“You saw me happy among my be- 
loved flowers. I did not tell you all: 
I saw love budding under your affected 
madness, and I concealed from you my 
thoughts, my poetry; I did not admit 
you to my kingdom of beauty. Well, 
‘well; you will love my child for love 
of me if he should one day lose his poor 
father. Keep my secrets as the grave 
will keep them. Do not mourn for me; 
I have been dead this many a day, if 
Saint Bernard was right in saying that 
where there is no more love there is no 
more life.” 


“And the Countess died,” said the 
Consul, putting away the letters and 
locking the pocket-book. 

“Ts the Count still living?” asked the 
Ambassador, “for since the revolution 
of July he has disappeared from the 
political stage.” 

“Do you remember, Monsieur de 
Lora,” said the Consul-General, “having 
seen me going to the steamboat 
pid ee 

“A white-haired man! an old man?” 
said the painter. 
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“An old man of forty-five, going in 
search of health and amusement in 
Southern Italy. That old man was my 
poor friend, my patron, passing through 
Genoa to take leave of me and place 
his will in my hands. He appoints me 
his son’s guardian. I had no occasion 
to tell him of Honorine’s wishes.” 

“Does he suspect himself of murder?” 
said Mademoiselle des Touches to the 
Baron de L’Hostal. 

“He suspects the truth,” replied the 
Consul, “and that is what is killing him. 
I remained on board the steam packet 
that was to take him to Naples till it 
was out of the roadstead; a small boat 
brought me back. We sat for some 
little time taking leave of each other— 
forever, I fear. God only knows how 
much we love the confidant of our love 
when she who inspired it is no more. 

“<«That man,’ said Octave, ‘holds a 
charm and wears an aureole. The 
Count went to the prow and looked 
down on the Mediterranean. It hap-~ 
pened to be fine, and, moved no doubt 
by the spectacle, he spoke these last 
words: ‘Ought we not, in the interests 
of human nature, to inquire what is the 
irresistible power which leads us to sac- 
rifice an exquisite creature to the most 
fugitive of all pleasures, and in spite 
of our reason? In my conscience I 
heard cries. Honorine was not alone 
in her anguish. And yet I would have 
it! ...I am consumed by remorse. In 
the Rue Payenne I was dying of the 
joys I had not; now I shall die in Italy 
of the joys I have had... . Wherein 
lay the discord between two natures, 
equally noble, I dare assert?’” 

For some minutes profound silence 
on the terrace. ; 
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Then the Consul, turning to the two 
women, asked, “Was she virtuous?” 

Mademoiselle des Touches rose, took 
the Consul’s arm, went a few steps 
away, and said to him— 

“Are not men wrong too when they 
come to us and make a young girl a 
wife while cherishing at the bottom of 
their heart some angelic image, and 
comparing us to those unknown rivals, 
to perfections often borrowed from a 
remembrance, and always finding us 
wanting?” 

“Mademoiselle, you would be right if 
marriage were based on passion; and 
that was the mistake of those two, who 
will soon be no more. Marriage with 
heart-deep love on both sides would be 
Paradise.” 

Mademoiselle des Touches turned 
from the Consul, and was immediately 
joined by Claude Vignon, who said in 
her ear— 


“A bit of a coxcomb is M. de 
L’Hostal.” 
“No,” replied she, whispering to 


Claude these words: “for he has not 
yet guessed that Honorine would have 
loved him—Oh!” she exclaimed, seeing 
the Consul’s wife approaching, “his wife 
was listening! Unhappy man!” 

Eleven was striking by all the clocks, 
und the guests went home on foot along 
the seashore. 

“Still, that is not life,” said Made- 


moiselle des Touches. “That woman 
was one of the rarest, and perhaps the 
most extraordinary exceptions in intel- 
lect—a pearl! Life is made up of va- 
rious incidents, of pain and pleasure 
alternately. The Paradise of Dante, 
that sublime expression of the ideal, 
that perpetual blue, is to be found only 
in the soul; to ask it of the facts of 
life is a luxury against which nature 
protests every hour. To such souls as 
those the six feet of a cell, and the 
kneeling chair are all they need.” 

“You are right,” said Léon de Lora; 
“but good-for-nothing as I may be, I 
cannot help admiring a woman who is 
capable, as that one was, of living by 
the side of a studio, under a painter’s 
roof, and never coming down, nor see- 
ing the world, nor dipping her feet in 
the street mud.” 

“Such a thing has been known—for 
a few months,” said Claude Vignon, 
with deep irony. 

“Comtesse Honorine is not unique of 
her kind,” replied the Ambassador to 
Mademoiselle des Touches. “A man, 
nay, and a politician, a bitter writer, 
was the object of such a passion; and 
the pistol shot which killed him hit not 
him alone; the woman who loved lived 
like a nun ever after.” 

“Then there are yet some great souis 
in this age!” said Camille Maupin, and 
she stood for some minutes pensively 
leaning on the balustrade of the quay. 


“TENG? 


Lhe \ceaux Balt 


(Le Bal de Sceauz) 


To Henri de Balzac, his brother Honoré 


Tue Comte de Fontaine, head of one 
of the oldest families in Poitou, had 
served the Bourbon cause with intelli- 
gence and bravery during the war in 
La Vendée against the Republic. After 
having escaped all the dangers which 
threatened the Royalist leaders during 
this stormy period of modern history, he 
was wont to say in jest, “I am one of 
the men who gave themselves to be 
killed on the steps of the throne.” And 
the pleasantry had some truth in it, as 
spoken by a man left for dead at the 
bloody battle of Les Quatre Chemins. 
Though ruined by confiscation, the 
stanch Vendéen steadily refused the 
lucrative posts offered to him by the 
Emperor Napoleon. Immovable in his 
aristocratic faith, he had blindly obeyed 
its precepts when he thought it fitting 
to choose a companion for life. In spite 
of the blandishments of a rich but revo- 
lutionary parvenu, who valued the alli- 
ance at a high figure, he married Mlle. 
de Kergarouét, withov.t a fortune, but 
belonging to one of the oldest families 
in Brittany. 

When the second revolution burst on 
M. de Fontaine he was encumbered with 
a large family. Though it was no part 
of the noble gentleman’s view to solicit 
favors, he yielded to his wife’s wish, left 
his country estate, of which the income 
barely sufficed to maintain his children, 
and came to Paris. Sadcdened by seeing 
the greediness of his former comrades 
in the rush for places and dignities under 
the new Constitution, he was about to 
return to his property when he received 


a ministerial dispatch, in which a well- 
known magnate announced to him his 
nomination as maréchal de camp, or 
brigadier-general, under a rule which 
allowed the officers of the Catholic 
armies to count the twenty submerged 
years of Louis XVIII.’s reign as years of 
service. Some days later he further re- 
ceived, without any solicitation, ex officio, 
the crosses of the Legion of Honor and 
of Saint-Louis. 

Shaken in his determination by these 
successive favors, due, as he supposed, 
to the monarch’s remembrance, he was 
no longer satisfied with taking his 
family, as he had piously done every 
Sunday, to cry “Vive le Roi!” in the 
hall of the Tuileries when the royal 
family passed through on their way to 
chapel; he craved the favor of a private 
audience. The audience, at once granted, 
was in no sense private. The royal 
drawing-room was full of old adherents 
whose powdered heads, seen from above, 
suggested a carpet of snow. There thc 
Comte met some old friends, who re 
ceived him somewhat coldly; but tha 
princes he thought adorable, an enthu- 
siastic expression which escaped him 
when the most gracious of his masters, 
to whom the Comte had supposed him- 
self to be known only by name, came 
to shake hands with him, and spoke of 
him as the most thorough Vendéen of 
them all. Notwithstanding this ovation, 
none of these august persons thought of 
inquiring as to the sum of his losses, or 
of the money he had poured so gener- 
ously into the chests of the Catholic 
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regiments. He discovered, a little late, 
that he had made war at his own cost. 
Towards the end of the evening he 
thought he might venture on a witty 
allusion to the state of his affairs, similar, 
as it was, to that of many other gentle- 
men. His Majesty laughed heartily 
enough; any speech that bore the hall- 
mark of wit was certain to please him; 
but he nevertheless replied with one of 
those royal pleasantries whose sweetness 
is more formidable than the anger of a 
rebuke. One of the King’s most inti- 
mate advisers took an opportunity of 
going up to the fortune-seeking Vendéen, 
and made him understand by a keen and 
polite hint that the time had not yet 
come for settling accounts with the sov- 
ereign; that there were bills of much 
longer standing than his on the books, 
and there, no doubt, they would remain, 
as part of the history of the Revolution. 
The Count prudently withdrew from the 
venerable group, which formed a respect- 
ful semicircle before the august family; 
then, having extricated his sword, not 
without some difficulty, from among the 
lean legs which had got’ mixed up with 
it, he crossed the courtyard of the 
Tuileries and got into the hackney cab 
he had left on the quay. With the 
restive spirit, which is peculiar to the 
nobility of the old school, in whom still 
survives the memory of the League and 
the day of the Barricades (in 1588), he 
bewailed himself in his cab, loudly 
enough to compromise him, over the 
change that had come over the Court. 
“Formerly,” he said to himself, “every- 
one could speak freely to the King of 
his own little affairs; the nobles could 
ask him a favor, or for money, when it 
suited them, and nowadays one cannot 
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recover the money advanced for his 
service without raising a scandal! By 
Heaven! the cross of Saint-Louis and 
the rank of brigadier-general will not 
make good the three hundred thousand 
livres I have spent, out and out, on the 
royal cause. I must speak to the King, 
face to face, in his own room.” 

This scene cooled M. de Fontaine’s 
ardor all the more effectually because 
his requests for an interview were never 
answered. And, indeed, he saw the up- 
starts of the Empire obtaining some of 
the offices reserved, under the old 
monarchy, for the highest families. 

“All is lost!” he exclaimed one morn- 
ing. “The King has certainly never been 
other than a revolutionary. But for 
Monsieur, who never derogates, and is 
some comfort to his faithful adherents, 
I do not know what hands the crown of 
France might not fall into if things are 
to go on like this. Their cursed consti- 
tutional system is the worst possible 
government, and can never suit France. 
Louis XVIJI. and M. Beugnot spoiled 
everything at Saint-Ouen.” 

The Count, in despair, was preparing 
to retire to his estate, abandoning, with 
dignity, all claims to repayment. At 
this moment the events of the 20th 
March (1815) gave warning of a fresh 
storm, threatening to overwhelm the 
legitimate monarch and his defenders. 
M. de Fontaine, like one of those gener- 
ous souls who do not dismiss a servant 
in a torrent of rain, borrowed on his 
lands to follow the routed monarchy, 
without knowing whether this complicity 
in emigration would prove more pro- 
pitious to him than his past devotion. 
But when he perceived that the com- 
panions of the King’s exile were in 
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higher favor than the brave men who 
had protested, sword in hand, against 
the establishment of the Republic, he 
may perhaps have hoped to derive 
greater profit from this journey into a 
foreign land than from active and dan- 
gerous service in the heart of his own 
country. Nor was his courtier-like cal- 
culation one of those rash speculations 
which promise splendid results on paper, 
and are ruinous in effect. He was—to 
quote the wittiest and most successful 
of our diplomats—one of the faithful five 
hundred who shared the exile of the 
Court at Ghent, and one of the fifty 
thousand who returned with it. During 
the short banishment of royalty, M. de 
Fontaine was so happy as to be em- 
ployed by Louis XVIII., and found more 
than one opportunity of giving him 
proofs of great political honesty and sin- 
cere attachment. One evening, when the 
King had nothing better to do, he re- 
called M. Fontaine’s witticism at the 
Tuileries. The old Vendéen did not let 
such a happy chance slip; he told his 
history with so much vivacity that a 
king, who never forgot anything, might 
remember it at a convenient season. 
The royal amateur of literature also ob- 
served the elegant style given to some 
notes which the discreet gentleman had 
been invited to recast. This little suc- 
cess stamped M. de Fontaine on the 
King’s memory as one of the loyal 
servants of the Crown. 

At the second restoration the Count 
was one of those special envoys who 
were sent throughout the departments 
charged with absolute jurisdiction over 
the leaders of revolt; but he used his 
terrible powers with moderation. As 
soon as this temporary commission was 
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ended, the High Provost found a seat 
in the Privy Council, became a deputy, 
spoke little, listened much, and changed 
his opinions very considerably. Certain 
circumstances, unknown to historians, 
brought him into such intimate relations 
with the Sovereign, that one day, as he 
came in, the shrewd monarch addressed 
him thus: “My friend Fontaine, I shall 
take care never to appoint you to be 
director-general, or minister. Neither 
you nor I, as employés, could keep our 
place on account of our opinions. Rep- 
resentative government has this advan- 
tage: it saves Us the trouble We used 
to have, of dismissing Our Secretaries of 
State. Our Council is a perfect inn- 
parlor, whither public opinion sometimes 
sends strange travelers; however, We 
can always find a place for Our faithful 
adherents.” 

This ironical speech was introductory 
to a rescript giving M. de Fontaine an 
appointment as administrator in the 
office of Crown lands. As a consequence 
of the intelligent attention with which 
he listened to his royal Friend’s sar- 
casms, his name always rose to his 
Majesty’s lips when a commission was 
to be appointed of which the members 
were to receive a handsome salary. He 
had the good sense to hold his tongue 
about the favor with which he was 
honored, and knew how to entertain the 
monarch in those familiar chats in which 
Louis XVIII. delighted as much as in a 
well-written note, by his brilliant man- 
ner of repeating political anecdotes, and 
the political or parliamentary tittle. 
tattle—if the expression may pass—which 
at that time was rife. It is well known 
that he was immensely amused by every 
detail of his Gouvernementabilité—a 
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word adopted by his facetious Majesty. 

Thanks to the Comte de Fontaine’s 
good sense, wit, and tact, every member 
of his numerous family, however young, 
ended, as he jestingly told his Sovereign, 
in attaching himself like a silkworm to 
the leaves of the Pay-List. Thus, by the 
King’s intervention, his eldest son found 
a high and fixed position as a lawyer. 
The second, before the Restoration a 
mere captain, was appointed to the com- 
mand of a legion on the return from 
Ghent; then, thanks to the confusion of 
1815, when the regulations were evaded, 
he passed into the bodyguard, returned 
to a line regiment, and found himself 
after the affair of the Trocadéro a lieu- 
tenant-general with a commission in the 
Guards. The youngest, appointed sous- 
préfet, erelong became a legal official 
and director of a municipal board of the 
city of Paris, where he was safe from 
changes in the Legislature. These 
bounties, bestowed without parade, and 
as secret as the favor enjoyed by the 
Count, fell unperceived. Though the 
father and his three sons each had 
sinecures enough to enjoy an income in 
salaries almost equal to that of a chief 
of department, their political good for- 
tune excited no envy. In those early 
days of the constitutional system, few 
persons had very precise ideas of the 
peaceful domain of the civil service, 
where astute favorites managed to find 
an equivalent for the demolished abbeys. 
M. le Comte de Fontaine, who till lately 
boasted that he had not read the Charter, 
and displayed such indignation at the 
greed of courtiers, had, before long, 
proved to his august master that he 
understood, as well as the King himself, 
the spirit and resources of the represen- 
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tative system. At the same time, net- 
withstanding the established careers open 
to his three sons, and the pecuniary ad- 
vantages derived from four official ap- 
pointments, M. de Fontaine was the 
head of too large a family to be able to 
reestablish his fortune easily and rapidly. 
His three sons were rich in prospects, 
in favor, and in talent; but he had three 
daughters, and was afraid of wearying 
the monarch’s benevolence. It occurred 
to him to mention only one by one 
these virgins eager to light their torches. 
The King had too much good taste ta 
leave his work incomplete. The mar- 
riage of the eldest with a receiver-gen- 
eral, Planat de Baudry, was arranged by 
one of those royal speeches which cost 
nothing and are worth millions. One 
evening, when the Sovereign was out of 
spirits, he smiled on hearing of the 
existence of another Demoiselle de Fon- 
taine, for whom he found a husband in 
the person of a young magistrate, of 
inferior birth, no doubt, but wealthy, 
and whom he created Baron. When, the 
year after, the Vendéen spoke of Mlle 
Emilie de Fontaine, the King replied in 
his thin, sharp tones, “Amicus Plato sea 
magis amica Natio.’ Then, a few days 
later, he treated his “friend Fontaine” 
to a quatrain, harmless enough, which he 
styled an epigram, in which he made fun 
of these three daughters so skillfully in- 
troduced, under the form of a trinity. 
Nay, if report is to be believed, the 
monarch had found the point of the jest 
in the Unity of the three Divine Persons. 
“Tf Your Majesty would only conde- 
scend to turn the epigram into an 
epithalamium?” said the Comte, trying 
to turn the sally to good account. 
“Though I see the rhyme of it, I fail 
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to see the reason,” retorted the King, 
who did not relish any pleasantry, how- 
ever mild, on the subject of his poetry. 

From that day his intercourse with 
M. de Fontaine showed less amenity. 
Kings enjoy contradicting more than 
people think. Like most youngest chil- 
dren, Emilie de Fontaine was a Benjamin 
spoilt by almost everybody. The King’s 
coolness, therefore, caused the Count all 
the more regret, because no marriage was 
ever so difficult to arrange as that of this 
darling daughter. To understand all the 
obstacles we must make our way into 
the fine residence where the official was 
housed at the expense of the nation. 
Emilie had spent her childhood on the 
family estate, enjoying the abundance 
which suffices for the joys of early 
youth; her lightest wishes had been law 
to her sisters, her brothers, her mother, 
and even her father. All her relations 
doted on her. Having come to years of 
discretion just when her family was 
loaded with the favors of fortune, the 
enchantment of life continued. The 
fuxury of Paris seemed to her just as 
natural as a wealth of flowers or fruit, 
or as the rural plenty which liad been 
the joy of her first years. Just as in her 
childhood she had never been thwarted 
in the satisfaction of her playful desires, 
so now, at fourteen, she was still obeyed 
when she rushed into the whirl of 
fashion. 

Thus, accustomed by degrees to the 
enjoyment of money, elegance of dress, 
of gilded drawing-rooms and fine car- 
riages, became as necessary to her as the 
compliments of flattery, sincere or false, 
and the festivities and vanities of court 
life. Like most spoilt children, she 
tyrannized over those who loved her, 
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and kept her blandishments for those 
who were indifferent. Her faults grew 
with her growth, and her parents were 
to gather the bitter fruits of this dis- 
astrous education. At the age of nine- 
teen Emilie de Fontaine had not yet 
been pleased to make a choice from 
among the many young men whom her 
father’s politics brought to his entertain- 
ments. Though so young, she asserted 
in society all the freedom of mind that 
a married woman can enjoy. Her beauty 
was 30 remarkable that, for her, to ap- 
pear in a room was to be its queen; but, 
like sovereigns, she had no friends, 
though she was everywhere the object 
of attentions to which a finer nature 
than hers might perhaps have succumbed. 
Not a man, not even an old man, had 
it in him to contradict the opinions of 
@ young girl whose lightest look could 
re-kindle love in the coldest heart. 

She had been educated with a care 
which her sisters had not enjoyed; 
painted pretty well, spoke Italian and 
English, and played the piano brilliantly ; 
her voice, trained by the best masters, 
had a ring in it which made her singing 
irresistibly charming. Clever, and inti- 
mate with every branch of literature, 
she might have made folks believe that, 
as Mascarille says, people of quality 
come into the world knowing everything. 
She could argue fluently on Italian or 
Flemish painting, on the Middle Ages 
or the Renaissance; pronounced at hap- 
hazard on books new or old, and could 
expose the defects of a work with a 
cruelly graceful wit. The simplest thing 
she said was accepted by an admiring 
crowd as a fetfah of the Sultan by the 
Turks. She thus dazzled shallow per- 
sons; as to deeper minds, her natural 
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tact enabled her io discern them, and 
for them sbe put forth so much fasci- 
nation that, under cover of her charms, 
she escaped their scrutiny. This en- 
chanting veneer covered a careless heart; 
the opinion—common to many young 
girls—that no one else dwelt in a sphere 
so lofty as to be able to understand the 
merits of her soul; and a pride based 
no less on her birth than on her beauty. 
In the absence of the overwhelming 
sentiment which, sooner or later, works 
havoc in a woman’s heart, she spent her 
young ardor in an immoderate love of 
distinctions, and expressed the deepest 
contempt for persons of inferior birth. 
Supremely impertinent to all newly- 
created nobility, she made every effort 
to get her parents recognized as equals 
by the most illustrious families of the 
Saint-Germain quarter. 

These sentiments had not escaped the 
observing eye of M. de Fontaine, who 
more than once, when his two elder 
girls were married, had smarted under 
Emilie’s sarcasm. Logical readers will 
be surprised to see the old Royalist be- 
stowing his eldest daughter on a receiver- 
general, possessed, indeed, of some old 
hereditary estates, but whose name was 
not preceded by the little word to which 
the throne owed so many partisans, and 
his second to a magistrate too lately 
baronified to obscure the fact that his 
father had sold fire-wood. This note- 
worthy change in the ideas of a noble 
on the verge of his sixtieth year—an age 
when men rarely renounce their convic- 
tions—was due not merely to his un- 
fortunate residence in the modern Baby- 
lon, where, sooner or later, country folks 
all get their corners rubbed down; the 
Comte de Fontaine’s new political con- 
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science was also a result of the King’s 
advice and friendship. The philosophical 
Prince had taken pleasure in converting 
the Vendéen to the ideas required by 
the advance of the nineteenth century, 
and the new aspect of the Monarchy. 
Louis XVIII. aimed at fusing parties as 
Napoleon had fused things and men. 
The legitimate King, who was not less 
clever perhaps than his rival, acted in a 
contrary direction. The last head of 
the House of Bourbon was just as eager 
to satisfy the third estate and the crea- 
tions of the Empire, by curbing the 
clergy, as the first of the Napoleons had 
been to attract the grand old nobility, 
or to endow the Church. The Privy 
Councilor, being in the secret of these 
royal projects, had insensibly become 
one of the most prudent and influ- 
ential leaders of that moderate party 
which most desired a fusion of opinion 
in the interests of the nation. He 
preached the expensive doctrines of con- 
stitutional government, and lent all his 
weight to encourage the political see- 
saw which enabled his master to rule 
France in the midst of storms. Perhaps 
M. de Fontaine hoped that one of the 
sudden gusts of legislation, whose unex- 
pected efforts then startled the oldest 
politicians, might carry him up to the 
rank of peer. One of his most rigid 
principles was to recognize no nobility 
in France but that of the peerage—the 
only families that might enjoy any privi- 
leges. 

“A nobility bereft of privileges,” he 
would say, “is a tool without a handle.” 

As far from Lafayette’s party as he 
was from la Bourdonnaye’s, he ardently 
engaged in the task of general recon- 
ciliation, which was to result in a new 
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era and splendid fortunes for France. 
He strove to convince the families who 
frequented his drawing-room, or those 
whom he visited, how few favorable 
openings would henceforth be offered by 
a civil or military career. He urged 
mothers to give their boys a start in 
independent and industrial professions, 
explaining that military posts and high 
Government appointments must at last 
pertain, in a quite constitutional order, 
to the younger sons of members of the 
peerage. According to him, the people 
had conquered a sufficiently large share 
in practical government by its elective 
assembly, its appointments to law-oflices, 
and those of the exchequer, which, said 
he, would always, as heretofore, be the 
natural right of the distinguished men 
of the third estate. 

These new notions of the head of the 
Fontaines, and the prudent matches for 
his eldest girls to which they had led, 
met with strong resistance in the bosom 
of his family. The Comtesse de Fon- 
taine remained faithful to the ancient 
beliefs which no woman could disown, 
who, through her mother, belonged to 
the Rohans. Although she had for a 
while opposed the happiness and fortune 
awaiting her two eldest girls, she yielded 
to those private considerations which 
husband and wife confide to each other 
when their heads are resting on the same 
pillow. M. de Fontaine calmly pointed 
out to his wife, by exact arithmetic, that 
their residence in Paris, the necessity for 
entertaining, the magnificence of the 
house which made up to them now for 
the privations so bravely shared in La 
Vandée, and the expenses of their sons, 
swallowed up the chief part of their in- 
come from salaries. They must, there- 
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fore seize, as a boon from Heaven, the 
opportunities which offered for settling 
their girls with such wealth. Would 
they not some day enjoy sixty—eighty 
—a hundred thousand francs a year? 
Such advantageous matches were not to 
be met with every day for girls without 
a portion. Again, it was time that they 
should begin to think of economizing, 
to add to the estate of Fontaine, and 
re-establish the old territorial fortune of 
the family. The Comtesse yielded to 
such cogent arguments, as every mother 
would have done in her place, though 
perhaps with a better grace; but she de- 
clared that Emilie, at any rate, should 
marry in such a way as to satisfy the 
pride she had unfortunately contributed 
to foster in the girl’s young soul. 

Thus events, which ought to have 
brought joy into the family, had intro- 
duced a small leaven of discord. The 
Receiver-Geaeral and the young lawyer 
were the objects of a ceremonious formal- 
ity which the Comtesse and Emilie con- 
trived to create. This etiquette soon 
found even ampler opportunity for the 
display of domestic tyranny; for Lieu: 
tenant-General de Fontaine married 
Mlle. Mongenod, the daughter of a rich 
banker; the Président very sensibly 
found a wife in a young lady whose 
father, twice or thrice a millionaire, had 
traded in salt; and the third brother, 
faithful to his plebeian doctrines, married 
Mlle. Grossetéte, the only daughter of 
the Receiver-General at Bourges. The, 
three sisters-in-law and the two brothers: 
in-law found the high sphere of political 
bigwigs, and the drawing-rooms of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, so full of charm 
and of personal advantages, that they 
united in forming a little court round 
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the overbearing Emilie. This treaty be- 
tween interest and pride was not, how- 
ever, so firmly cemented but that the 
young despot was, not unfrequently, the 
cause of revolts in her little realm. 
Scenes, which the highest circles would 
not have disowned, kept up a sarcastic 
temper among all the members of this 
powerful family; and this, without seri- 
ously diminishing the regard they pro- 
fessed in public, degenerated sometimes 
in private into sentiments far from 
charitable. Thus the Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral’s wife, having become a Baronne, 
thought herself quite as noble as a 
Kergarouét, and imagined that her good 
hundred thousand francs a year gave her 
the right to be as impertinent as her 
sister-in-law Emilie, whom she would 
sometimes wish to see happily married, 
as she announced that the daughter of 
some peer of France had married M. So- 
and-so with no title to his name. The 
Vicomtesse de Fontaine amused herself 
by eclipsing Emilie in the taste and 
Magnificence that were conspicuous in 
her dress, her furniture, and her carriages. 
The satirical spirit in which her brothers 
and sisters sometimes received the claims 
avowed by Mlle. de Fontaine roused her 
to wrath that a perfect hailstorm of 
sharp sayings could hardly mitigate. So 
when the head of the family felt a slight 
chill in the King’s tacit and precarious 
friendship, he trembled all the more be- 
cause, as a result of her sisters’ defiant 
mockery, his favorite daughter had never 
looked so high. 

In the midst of these circumstances, 
and at a moment when this petty do- 
mestic warfare had become serious, the 
monarch, whose favor M. de Fontaine 
still hoped to regain, was attacked by 
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the malady of which he was to die. The 
great political chief, who knew so well 
how to steer his bark in the midst of 
tempests, soon succumbed. Certain 
then of favors to come, the Comte de 
Fontaine made every effort to collect 
the élite of marrying men about his 
youngest daughter. Those who may 
have tried to solve the difficult problem 
of settling a haughty and capricious 
girl, will understand the trouble taken 
by the unlucky father. Such an affair, 
carried out to the liking of his beloved 
child, would worthily crown the career 
the Count had followed for these ten 
years at Paris. From the way in which 
his family claimed salaries under every 
department, it might be compared with 
the House of Austria, which, by inter- 
marriage, threatens to pervade Europe. 
The old Vendéen was not to be dis- 
couraged in bringing forward suitors, so 
much had he his daughter’s happiness at 
heart, but nothing could be more ab- 
surd than the way in which the im- 
pertinent young thing pronounced her 
verdicts and judged the merits of her 
adorers. It might have been supposed 
that, like a princess in the Arabian 
Nights, Emilie was rich enough and 
beautiful enough to choose from umong 
all the princes in the world. Her ob- 
jections were each more preposterous 
than the last: one had too thick knees 
and was bow-legged, another was short- 
sighted, this one’s name was Durand, 
that one limped, and almost all were 
too fat. Livelier, more attractive, and 
gayer than ever after dismissing twe 
or three suitors, she rushed into the 
festivities of the winter season, and 
to balls, where her keen eyes criticized 
the celebrities of the day, delighting in 
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encouraging proposals which she in- 
variably rejected. 

Nature had bestowed on her all the 
advantages needed for playing the part 
of Céliméne. Tall and slight, Emilie 
de Fontaine could assume a dignified 
or a frolicsome mien at her will. Her 
neck was rather long, allowing her to 
affect beautiful attitudes of scorn and 
impertinence. She had cultivated a 
large variety of those turns of the head 
and feminine gestures, which emphasize 
so cruelly or so happily a hint or a 
smile. Fine black hair, thick and 
strongly-arched eyebrows, lent her 
countenance an expression of pride, to 
which her coquettish instincts and her 
mirror had taught her to add terror by 
a stare, or gentleness by the softness 
of her gaze, by the set or the gracious 
curve of her lips, by the coldness or the 
sweetness of her smile. When Emilie 
meant to conquer a heart, her pure 
voice did not lack melody; but she 
could also give it a sort of curt clear- 
ness when she was minded to paralyze 
a partner’s indiscreet tongue. Her color- 
less face and alabaster brow were like 
the limpid surface of a lake, which by 
turns is rippled by the impulse of a 
breeze and recovers its glad serenity 
when the air is still. More than one 
young man, a victim to her scorn, ac- 
cused her of acting a part; but she justi- 
fied herself by inspiring her detractors 
with the desire to please her, and then 
subjecting them to all her most con- 
temptuous caprice. Among the young 
girls of fashion, not one knew better 
than she how to assume an air of re- 
serve when a man of talent was intro- 
duced to her, or how to display the 
insulting politeness which treats an 
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equal as an inferior, and to pour out 
her impertinence on all who tried to 
hold their heads on a level with hers. 
Wherever she went she seemed to be 
accepting homage rather than compli- 
ments, and even in a princess her airs 
and manner would have transformed 
the chair on which she sat into an ime 
perial throne. 

M. de Fontaine discovered too late 
how utterly the education of the 
daughter he loved had been ruined by 
the tender devotion of the whole family. 
The admiration which the world is at 
first ready to bestow on a young girl, 
but for which, sooner or later, it takes 
its revenge, had added to Emilie’s pride, 
and increased her self-confidence. Uni- 
versal subservience had developed in 
her the selfishness natural to spoilt 
children, who, like kings, make a play- 
thing of everything that comes to hand. 
As yet the graces of youth and the 
charms of talent hid these faults from 
every eye; faults all the more odious 
in a woman, since she can only please 
by self-sacrifice and unselfishness; but 
nothing escapes the eye of a good father, 
and M. de Fontaine often tried to ex- 
plain to his daughter the more impor- 
tant pages of the mysterious book of 
life. Vain effort! He had to lament 
his daughter’s capricious indocility and 
ironical shrewdness too often to per- 
severe in a task so difficult as that of 
correcting an ill-disposed nature. He 
contented himself with giving her from 
time to time some gentle and kind ad- 
vice; but he had the sorrow of seeing 
his tenderest words slide from _ his 
daughter’s heart as if it were of marble. 
A father’s eyes are slow to be unsealed, 
and it needed more than one experience 
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before the old Royalist perceived that 
his daughter’s rare caresses were be- 
stowed on him with an air of condescen- 
sion. She was like young children, who 
seem to say to their mother, “Make 
haste to kiss me, that I may go to play.” 
In short, Emilie vouchsafed to be fond 
of her parents. But often, by those 
sudden whims, which seem inexvlicable 
in young girls, she kept aloof and 
scarcely ever appeared; she complained 
of having to share her father’s and 
mother’s heart with too many people; 
she was jealous of everyone, even of 
her brothers and sisters. Then, after 
creating a desert about her, the strange 
girl accused all nature of her unreal 
solitude and her willful griefs. Strong 
in the experience of her twenty years, 
she blamed fate, because, not knowing 
that the mainspring of happiness is in 
ourselves, she demanded it of the cir- 
cumstances of life. She would have fled 
to the ends of the earth to escape a mar- 
riage such as those of her two sisters, 
and nevertheless her heart was full of 
horrible jealousy at seeing them mar- 
ried, rich, and happy. In short, she 
sometimes led her mother—who was as 
much a victim to her vagaries as M. de 
Fontaine—to suspect that she had a 
touch of madness. 

But such aberrations are quite ex- 
plicable; nothing is commoner than this 
unconfessed pride developed in the 
heart of young girls belonging to fami- 
lies high in the social scale, and gifted 
by nature with great beauty. They are 
almost all convinced that their mothers 
now forty or fifty years of age, can 
neither sympathize with their young 
souls, nor conceive of their imaginings. 
They fancy that most mothers, jealous 
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cf their girls, want to dress them in 
their own way with the premeditated 
purpose of eclipsing them or robbing 
them of admiration. Hence, often, 
secret tears and dumb revolt against 
supposed tyranny. In the midst of 
these woes, which become very real 
though built on an imaginary basis, 
they have also a mania for composing 
a scheme of life, while casting for them- 
selves a brilliant horoscope; their magic 
consists in taking their dreams for 
reality; secretly, in their long medita- 
tions, they resolve to give their heart 
and hand to none but a man possessing 
this or the other qualification; and they 
paint in fancy a model to which, 
whether or no, the future lover must 
correspond. After some little experi- 
ence of life, and the serious reflections 
that come with years, by dint of seeing 
the world and its prosaic round, by dint 
of observing unhappy examples, the bril- 
liant hues of their ideal are extinguished. 
Then, one fine day, in the course of 
events, they are quite astonished to find 
themselves happy without the nuptial 
poetry of their day-dreams. It was on 
the strength of that poetry that Mlle. 
Emilie de Fontaine, in her slender wis- 
dom, had drawn up a programme to 
which a suitor must conform to be ac- 
cepted. Hence her disdain and sarcasm. 

“Though young and of an ancient 
family, he must be a peer of France,” 
said she to herself. “I could not bear 
not to see my coat-of-arms on the panels 
of my carriage among the folds of 
azure mantling, not to drive like the 
princes down the broad walk of the 
Champs Elysées on the days of Long- 
champs in Holy Week. Besides, my 
father says that it will some day be the 
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highest dignity ia France. He must 
be a soldier—but 1 reserve the right of 
making him retire; and he must bear 
an Order, that the sentries may present 
arms to us.” 

And these rare qualifications would 
count for nothing if this creature of 
fancy had not a most amiable temper, 
fine figure, intelligence, and, above all, 
if he were not slender. To be lean, a 
personal grace which is but fugitive, es- 
pecially under a representative govern- 
ment, was an indispensable condition. 
Mlle. de Fontaine had an ideal standard 
which was to be the model. A young 
man who at the first glance did not 
fulfill the requisite conditions did not 
even get a second look. 

“Good Heavens! see how fat he is!” 
was with her the utmost expression of 
contempt. 

To hear her, people of respectable 
corpulence were incapable of sentiment, 
bad husbands, and unfit for civilized 
society. Though it is esteemed a beauty 
in the East, to be fat seemed to her a 
misfortune for a woman; but in a man 
it was a crime. These paradoxical views 
were amusing, thanks to a certain liveli- 
ness of rhetoric. The Count felt never- 
theless that by-and-by his daughter’s 
affectations, of which the absurdity 
would be evident to some women who 
were not less clear-sighted than merci- 
less, would inevitably become a sub- 
ject of constant ridicule. He feared 
lest her eccentric notions should deviate 
into bad style. He trembled to think 
that the pitiless world might already 
be laughing at a young woman who 
remained so long on the stage without 
arriving at any conclusion of the drama 
she was playing. More than one actor 
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in it, disgusted by a refusal, seemed to 
be waiting for the slightest turn of ill- 
luck to take his revenge. The indif- 
erent, the lookers-on were beginning to 
weary of it; admiration is always ex- 
hausting to human beings. The old 
Vendéen knew better than anyone that 
if there is an art in choosing the right 
moment for coming forward on the 
boards of the world, on those of the 
Court, in a drawing-room or on the 
stage, it is still more difficult to quit 
them in the nick of time. So during 
the first winter after the accession of 
Charles X., he redoubled his efforts, sec- 
onded by his three sons and his sons- 
in-law, to assemble in the rooms of his 
official residence the best matches which 
Paris and the various deputations from 
departments could offer. The splendor 
of his entertainments, the luxury of his 
dining-room, and his dinners, fragrant 
with truffles, rivaled the famous ban- 
quets by which the Ministers of that 
time secured the vote of their parlia- 
mentary recruits. 

The Honorable Deputy was conse- 
quently pointed at as a most influential 
corrupter of the legislative honesty of 
the illustrious Chamber that was dying 
as it would seem of indigestion. A 
whimsical result! his efforts to get his 
daughter married secured him a splendid 
popularity. He perhaps found some 
covert advantage in selling his truffles 
twice over. This accusation, started by 
certain mocking Liberals, who made up 
by their flow of words for their small 
following in the Chamber, was not a 
success. The Poitevin gentleman had 
always been so noble and so honorable, 
that he was not once the object of those 
epigrams which the malicious journalism 
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of the day hurled at the three hundred 
votes of the Center, at the ministers, the 
cooks, the directors-general, the princely 
Amphitryons, and the official support- 
ers of the Villéle Ministry. 

At the close of this campaign, during 
which M. de Fontaine had on several 
occasions brought out all his forces, he 
believed that this time the procession 
of suitors would not be a mere dissolv- 
ing view in his daughter’s eyes; that it 
was time she should make up her mind. 
He felt a certain inward satisfaction at 
having well fulfilled his duty as a father. 
And having left no stone unturned, he 
hoped that, among so many hearts laid 
at Emilie’s feet, there might be one to 
which her caprice might give a prefer- 
ence. Incapable of repeating such an 
effort, and tired, too, of his daughter’s 
conduct, one morning, towards the end 
of Lent, when the business at the Cham- 
ber did not demand his vote, he de- 
termined to ask what her views were. 
While his valet was artistically decorat- 
ing his bald yellow head with the delta 
of powder which, with the hanging ailes 
de pigeon, completed his venerable style 
of hairdressing, Emilie’s father, not with- 
out some secret misgivings, told his old 
servant to go and desire the haughty 
damsel to appear in the presence of the 
head of the family. 

“Joseph,” he added, wher his hair was 
dressed, “take away that towel, draw 
back the curtains, put those chairs 
square, shake the rug, and lay it quite 
straight. Dust everything—Now, air 
the room a little by opening the 
window.” 

The Count multiplied his orders, put- 
ting Joseph out of breath, and the old 
servant, understanding his master’s in- 
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tentions, aired and tidied the room, of 
course the least cared for of any in the 
house, and succeded in giving a look of 
harmony to the files of bills, the letter- 
boxes, the books and furniture of this 
sanctum, where the interests of the royal 
demesnes were debated over. When 
Joseph had reduced this chaos to some 
sort of order, and brought to the front 
such things as might be most pleasing 
to the eye, as if it were a shop front, 
or such as by their color might give the 
effect of a kind of official poetry, he 
stood for a minute in the midst of the 
labyrinth of papers piled in some places 
even on the floor, admired his handi- 
work, jerked his head, and went. 

The anxious sinecure-holder did not 
share his retainer’s favorable opinion. 
Before seating himself in his deep chair, 
whose rounded back screened him from 
draughts, he looked round him doubt- 
fully, examined his dressing-gown with 
a hostile expression, shook off a few 
grains of snuff, carefully wiped his nose 
arranged the tongs and shovel, made 
the fire, pulled up the heels of his slip- 
pers, pulled out his little cue of hai 
which had lodged horizontally betweer 
the collar of his waistcoat and that o 
his dressing-gown, restoring it to it 
perpendicular position; then he swep 
up the ashes of the hearth, which bor 
witness to a persistent catarrh. Finally 
the old man did not settle himself til 
he had once more looked all over th 
room, hoping that nothing could giv 
oceasion to the saucy and impertinen 
remarks with which his daughter wa 
apt to answer his good advice. On th 
occasion he was anxious not to con 
promise his dignity as a father. H 
daintily took a pinch of snuff, clears 
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his throat two or three times, as if he 
were about to demand a count out of 
the House; then he heard his daughter’s 
light step, and she came in humming an 
air from J! Barbvere. 

“Good-morning, papa. What do you 
want with me so early?” Having sung 
these words, as though they were the 
refrain of the melody, she kissed the 
Count, not with the familiar tenderness 
which makes a daughter’s love so sweet 
a thing, but with the light carelessness 
of a mistress confident of pleasing, what- 
ever she may do. 

“My dear child,” said M. de Fontaine, 
gravely, “I sent for you to talk to you 
very seriously about your future pos- 
pects. You are at this moment under 
the necessity of making such a choice 
of a husband as may secure you durable 
happiness——” 

“My good father,” replied Emilie, as- 
suming her most coaxing tone of voice 
fo interrupt him, “it strikes me that 
the armistice on which we agreed as to 
my suitors is not yet expired.” 

“Kmilie, we must to-day forbear from 
jesting on so important a matter. For 
some time past the efforts of those who 
most truly love you, my dear child, 
have been concentrated on the endeavor 
to settle you suitably; and you would 
be guilty of ingratitude in meeting with 
levity those proofs of kindness which I 
um not alone in lavishing on you.” 

As she heard these words, after flash- 
ing a mischievously inquisitive look at 
the furniture of her father’s study, the 
young girl brought forward the armchair 
which looked as if it had been least used 
by petitioners, set it at the side of the 
fire-place so as to sit facing her father, 
and settled herself in so solemn an 
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attitude that it was impossible not to 
read in it a mocking intention, crossing 
her arms over the dainty trimmings of 
a pelerine @ la neige, and ruthlessly 
crushing its endless frills of white tulle. 
After a laughing side glance at her old 
father’s troubled face, she broke silence. 

“T never heard you say, my dear 
father, that the Government issued its 
instructions in its dressing-gown. How- 
ever,” and she smiled, “that does not 
matter; the mob are probably not par- 
ticular. Now, what are your proposals 
for legislation, and your official intro- 
ductions?” 

“I shall not always be able to make 
them, headstrong girl!—Listen, Emilie. 
It is my intention no longer to com- 
promise my reputation, which is part of 
my children’s fortune, by recruiting the 
regiment of dancers which, spring after 
spring, you put to rout. You have al- 
ready been the cause of many dangerous 
misunderstandings with certain families. 
I hope to meke you perceive more 
truly the difficulties of your position 
and of ours. You are two-and-twenty, 
my dear child, and you ought to have 
been married nearly three years since. 
Your brothers and your two sisters are 
richly and happily provided for. But, 
my dear, the expenses occasioned by 
these marriages, and the style of house- 
keeping you require of your mother, 
have made such inroads on our income 
that I can hardly promise you a hun- 
dred thousand francs as a marriage por- 
tion. From this day forth I shall think 
only of providing for your mother, who 
must not be sacrificed to her children. 
Emilie, if I were to be taken from my 
family, Mme. de Fontaine could not be 
Jeft at anybody’s mercy, and ought to 
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enjoy the affluence which I have given 
her too late as the reward of her de- 
votion in my misfortunes. You see, 
my child, that the amount of your 
fortune bears no relation to your no- 
tions of grandeur. Even that would be 
such a sacrifice as I have not hitherto 
made for either of my children; but 
they have generously agreed not to ex- 
pect in the future any compensation for 
the advantage thus given to a too 
favored child.” 

“In their position!” said Emilie, with 
an ironical toss of her head. 

“My dear, do not so depreciate those 
who love you. Only the poor are gen- 
erous as a rule; the rich have always 
excellent reasons for not handing over 
twenty thousand francs to a relation. 
Come, my child, do not pout, let us 
talk rationally—Among the young 
marrying men have you noticed M. de 
Manerville?” 

“Oh, he minces his words—he says 
Zules instead of Jules; he is always look- 
ing at his feet, because he thinks them 
small, and he gazes at himself in the 
glass! Besides, he is fair. I don’t like 
fair men.” 

“Well, then, M. de Beaudenord?” 

“He is not noble! he is ill made and 
stout. He is dark, it is true—If the 
two gentlemen could agree to combine 
their fortunes, and the first would give 
his name and his figure to the second, 
who should keep his dark hair, then— 
perhaps——” 

“What can you say against M. de 
Rastignac?” 

“M. de Nucingen has made a banker 
of him,” she said with meaning. 

“And our cousin, the Vicomte de 
Portenduére?” 
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“A mere boy, who dances badly; be- 
sides, he has no fortune. And, after 
all, papa, none of these people have 
titles. I want, at least, to be a countess 
like my mother.” 

“Have you seen no one, then, this 
winter——?” 

“No, papa.” 

“What then do you want?” 

“The son of a peer of France.” 

“My dear girl, you are mad!” said 
M. de Fontaine, rising. 

But he suddently lifted his eyes to 
heaven, and seemed to find a fresh 
fount of resignation in some religious 
thought; then, with a look of fatherly 
pity at his daughter, who herself was 
moved, he took her hand, pressed it, 
and said with deep feeling: “God is 
my witness, poor mistaken child, I have 
conscientiously discharged my duty to 
you as a father—conscientiously, do I 
say? Most lovingly, my Emilie. Yes, 
God knows! This winter I have brought 
before you more than one good man, 
whose character, whose habits, and 
whose temper were known to me, and 
all seemed worthy of you. My child, 
my task is done. From this day forth 
you are the arbiter of your fate, and 
I consider myself both happy and un; 
happy at finding myself relieved of the 
heaviest of paternal functions. I know 
not whether you will for any long time 
now, hear a voice which, to you, has 
never been stern; but remember that 
conjugal happiness does not rest so muck 
on brilliant qualities and ample fortune 
as on reciprocal esteem. This happiness 
is, in its nature, modest, and devoid o: 
show. So now, my dear, my consent i 
given beforehand, whoever the son-in 
law may be whom you introduce to me 
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but if you should be unhappy, remem- 
ber you will have no right to accuse 
your father. I shall not refuse to take 
proper steps and help you, only your 
choice must be serious and final. I 
will never twice compromise the re- 
spect due to my white hairs.” 

The affection thus expressed by her 
father, the solemn tones of his urgent 
address, deeply touched Mlle. de Fon- 
taine; but she concealed her emotion, 
seated herself on her father’s knees—for 
he had dropped all tremulous into his 
chair again—caressed him fondly, and 
coaxed him so engagingly that the old 
man’s brow cleared. As soon as Emilie 
thought that her father had got over his 
painful agitation, she said in a gentle 
voice: “I have to thank you for your 
graceful attention, my dear father. You 
have had your room set in order to 
receive your beloved daughter. You did 
not perhaps know that you would find 
her so foolish and so headstrong. But, 
papa, is it so difficult to get married 
to a peer of France? You declared that 
they were manufactured by dozens. At 
least, you will not refuse to advise me.” 

“No, my poor child, no;—and more 
than once I may have occasion to cry, 
‘Beware!’ Remember that the making 
of peers is so recent a force in our gov- 
ernment machinery that they have no 
great fortunes. Those who are rich look 
to becoming richer. The wealthiest 
member of our peerage has not half the 
income of the least rich lord in the 
English Upper Chamber. Thus all the 
French peers are on the lookout for great 
heiresses for their sons, wherever they 
may meet with them. The necessity in 
which they find themselves of marrying 
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for money will certainly exist for at 
least two centuries. 

“Pending such a fortunate accident as 
you long for—and this fastidiousness 
may cost you the best years of your 
life—your attractions might work a 
miracle, for men often marry for love in 
these days. When experience lurks be- 
hind so sweet a face as yours it may 
achieve wonders. In the first place, have 
you not the gift of recognizing virtue in 
the greater or smaller dimensions of a 
man’s body? This is no small matter! 
To so wise a young person as you are, 
I need not enlarge on all the difficulties 
of the enterprise. I am sure that you 
would never attribute good sense to a 
stranger because he had a handsome 
face, or all the virtues because he had 
a fine figure. And I am quite of your 
mind in thinking that the sons of peers 
ought to have an air peculiar to them- 
selves, and perfectly distinctive manners. 
Though nowadays no external sign 
stamps a man of rank, those young men 
will have, perhaps, to you the indefinable 
something that will reveal it. Then, 
again, you have your heart well in hand, 
like a good horseman who is sure his 
steed cannot bolt. Luck be with you, 
my dear!” 

“You are making game of me, papa. 
Well, I assure you that I would rather 
die in Mlle. de Condé’s convent than 
not be the wife of a peer of France.” 

She slipped out of her father’s arms, 
and, proud of being her own mistress, 
went off singing the air of Cara, non 
dubitare, in the Matrimonio Segreto. 

As it happened, the family were that 
day keeping the anniversary of a family 
féte. At dessert, Mme. Planat, the 
Receiver-General’s wife, spoke with some 
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enthusiasm of a young American owning 
an immense fortune, who had fallen pas- 
sionately in love with her sister, and 
made through her the most splendid 
proposals. 

“A banker, I rather think,” observed 
Emilie carelessly. “I do not like money 
dealers.” 

“But, Emilie,” replied the Baron de 
Villaine, the husband of the Count’s 
second daughter, “you do not like law- 
yers either; so that if you refuse men 
of wealth who have not titles, I do not 
quite see in what class you are to choose 
a husband.” 

“Pspecially, Hmilie, with your standard 
of slimness,” added the Lieutenant- 
General. 

“J know what I want,” replied the 
young lady. 

“My sister wants a fine name, a fine 
young man, fine prospects, and a hun- 
dred thousand francs a year,” said the 
Baronne de Fontaine. “M. de Marsay, 
for instance.” 

“T know, my dear,” retorted Emilie, 
“that I do not mean to make such a 
foolish marriage as some I have seen. 
Moreover, to put an end to these matri- 
monial discussions, I hereby declare that 
I shall look on anyone who talks to me 
of marriage as a foe to my peace of 
mind.” 

An uncle of Emilie’s, a vice-admiral, 
whose fortune had just been increased by 
twenty thousand francs a year in conse- 
quence of the Act of Indemnity, and a 
man of seventy, feeling himself privi- 
leged to say hard things to his grand- 
niece, on whom he doted, in order to 
mollify the bitter tone of the discussion 
now exclaimed— 

“Do not tease my poor little Emilie; 
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don’t you see she is waiting till the Duc 
de Bordeaux comes of age!” 

The old man’s pleasantry was received 
with general laughter. 

“Take care I don’t marry you, old 
fool!” replied the young girl, whose last 
words were happily drowned in the noise, 

“My dear children,” said Mme. de 
Fontaine, to soften this saucy retort, 
“fmilie, like you, will take no advice 
but her mother’s.” 

“Bless me! I shall take no advice 
but my own in a matter which concerns 
no one but myself,” said Mile. de Fon- 
taine very distinctly. 

At this all eyes were turned to the 
head of the family. Everyone seemed 
anxious as to what he would do to assert 
his dignity. The venerable gentleman 
enjoyed much consideration, not only in 
the world; happier than many fathers, 
he was also appreciated by his family, all 
its members having a just esteem for 
the solid qualities by which he had been 
able to make their fortunes. Hence he 
was treated with the deep respect which 
is shown by English families, and some 
aristocratic houses on the continent, to 
the living representative of an ancient 
pedigree. Deep silence had fallen; and 
the guests looked alternately from the 
spoiled girl’s proud and sulky pout to 
the severe faces of M. and Mme. de 
Fontaine. 

“T have made my daughter Emilie 
mistress of her own fate,” was the reply 
spoken by the Count in a deep voice. 

Relations and guests gazed at Mlle. de 
Fontaine with mingled curiosity and 
pity. The words seemed to declare that 
fatherly affection was weary of the con- 
test with a character that the whole 
family knew to be incorrigible. The 
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sons-in-law muttered, and the brothers 
glanced at their wives with mocking 
smiles. From that moment everyone 
ceased to take any interest in the 
haughty girl’s prospects of marriage. 
Her old uncle was the only person who, 
as an old sailor, ventured to stand on 
her tack, and take her broadsides, with- 
out ever troubling himself to return her 
fire. 

When the fine weather was settled, and 
after the budget was voted, the whole 
family—a perfect example of the parlia- 
mentary families on the northern side 
of the Channel who have a footing in 
every government department, and ten 
votes in the House of Commons—flew 
away like a brood of young birds to 
the charming neighborhoods of Aulnay, 
Antony, and Chatenay. The wealthy 
Receiver-General had lately purchased in 
this part of the world a country-house 
for his wife, who remained in Paris only 
during the session. Though the fair 
Emilie despised the commonalty, her 
feeling was not carried so far as to scorn 
the advantages of a fortune acquired in 
® profession; so she accompanied her 
sister to the sumptuous villa, less out of 
affection for the members of her family 
who were visiting there, than because 
fashion has ordained that every woman 
who has any self-respect must leave 
Paris in the summer. The green seclu- 
sion of Sceaux answered to perfection 
the requirements of good style and of 
the duties of an official position. 

As it is extremely doubtful that the 
fame of the “Bal de Sceaux” should ever 
have extended beyond the borders of 
the Department of the Seine, it will be 
necessary to give some account of this 
weekly festivity, which at that time was 
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important enough to threaten to become 
an institution. The environs of the little 
town of Sceaux enjoy a reputation due 
to the scenery, which is considered en- 
chanting. Perhaps it is quite ordinary, 
and owes its fame only to the stupidity 
of the Paris townsfolk, who, emerging 
from the stony abyss in which they are 
buried, would find something to admire 
in the flats of La Beauce. However, as 
the poetic shades of Aulnay, the hillsides 
of Antony, and the valley of the Biévre 
are peopled with artists who have tray- 
eled far, by foreigners who are very hard 
to please, and by a great many pretty 
women not devoid of taste, it is to be 
supposed that the Parisians are right. 
But Sceaux possesses another attraction 
not less powerful to the Parisian. In 
the midst of a garden whence there are 
delightful views, stands a large rotunda 
open on all sides, with a light, spreading 
roof supported on elegant pillars. This 
rural baldachino shelters a dancing-floor. 
The most stuck-up landowners of the 
neighborhood rarely fail to make an ex- 
cursion thither once or twice during the 
season, alriving at this rustic palace of 
Terpsichore either in dashing parties on 
horseback, or in the light and elegant 
carriages which powder the philosophical 
pedestrian with dust. The hope of 
meeting some women of fashion, and of 
being seen by them—and the hope, less 
often disappointed, of seeing young 
peasant girls, as wily as judges—crowds 
the ballroom at Sceaux with numerous 
swarms of lawyers’ clerks, of the disci- 
ples. of A®sculapius, and other youths 
whose complexions are kept pale and 
moist by the damp atmosphere of Paris 
back-shops. And a good many bourgeois 
marriages have had their beginning to 
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the sound of the band occupying the 
center of this circular ballroom. If that 
roof could speak, what love-stories could 
it not tell! 

This interesting medley gave the 
Sceaux balls at that time a spice of more 
amusement than those of two or three 
places of the same kind near Paris; and 
it had incontestable advantages in its 
rotunda, and the beauty of its situation 
and its gardens. Emilie was the first to 
express a wish to play at being common 
folk at this gleeful suburban entertain- 
ment, and promised herself immense 
pleasure in mingling with the crowd. 
Everybody wondered at her desire to 
wander through such a mob; but is there 
not a keen pleasure to grand people in 
an incognito? Mlle. de Fontaine amused 
herself with imagining all these town- 
bred figures; she fancied herself leaving 
the memory of a bewitching glance and 
smile stamped on more than one shop- 
keeper heart, laughed beforehand at the 
damsels’ airs, and sharpened her pencils 
for the scenes she proposed to sketch in 
her satirical album. Sunday could not 
come soon enough to satisfy her impa- 
tience. 

The party from the Villa Planat set 
out on foot, so as not to betray the 
rank of the personages who were about 
to honor the ball with their presence. 
They dined early. And the month of 
May humored their aristocratic escapade 
by one of its finest evenings. Mlle. de 
Fontaine was quite surprised to find in 
the rotunda some quadrilles made up of 
persons who seemed to belong to the 
upper classes. Mere and there, indeed, 
were some young men who looked as 
though they must have saved for a 
month to shine for a day; and she pe 
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ceived several couples whose too hearty 
glee suggested nothing conjugal; still, 
she could only glean instead of gather- 
ing a harvest. She was amazed to see 
that pleasure in a cotton dress was 60 
very like pleasure robed in satin, and 
that the girls of the middle class danced 
quite as well as ladies—nay, sometimes 
better. Most of the women were simply 
and suitably dressed. Those who in this 
assembly represented the ruling power, 
that is to say, the country-folk, kept 
apart with wonderful politeness. In fact, 
Mile. Kemilie had to study the various 
elements that composed the mixture 
before she could find any subject for 
pleasantry. But she had not time to 
give herself up to malicious criticism, 
nor opportunity for hearing many of the 
startling speeches which caricaturists 60 
gladly pick up. The haughty young lady 
suddenly found a flower in this wide 
field—the metaphor is reasonable—whose 
splendor and coloring worked on her 
imagination with all the fascination of 
novelty. It often happens that we look 
at a dress, a hanging, a blank sheet of 
paper, with so little heed that we do not 
at first detect a stain or a bright spot 
which afterwards strikes the eye as 
though it had come there at the very 
instant when we see it; and by a sort 
of moral phenomenon somewhat resem- 
bling this, Mlle. de Fontaine discovered 
in a young man the external perfections 
of which she had so long dreamed. 
Seated on one of the clumsy chairs 
which marked the boundary line of the 
circular floor, she had placed herself at 
the end of the row formed by the family 
party, so as to be able to stand up or 
push forward as her fancy moved her, 
treating the living pictures and groups 
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in the hall as if she were in a picture 
gallery; impertinently turning her eye- 
glasses on persons not two yards away, 
and making her remarks as though she 
were criticising or praising a study of a 
head, a painting of genre. Her eyes, 
after wandering over the vast moving 
picture, were suddenly caught by this 
figure, which seemed to have been placed 
on purpose in one corner of the canvas, 
and in the best light, like a person out 
of all proportion with the rest. 

The stranger, alone and absorbed in 
thought, leaned lightly against one of 
the columns that supported the roof; his 
arms were folded, and he leaned slightly 
on one side as though he had placed 
himself there to have his portrait taken 
by a painter. His attitude, though full 
of elegance and dignity, was devoid of 
affectation. Nothing suggested that he 
had half turned his head, and bent it 
a little to the right like Alexander, or 
Lord Byron, and some other great men, 
for the sole purpose of attracting atten- 
tion. His fixed gaze followed a girl who 
was dancing, and betrayed some strong 
feeling. His slender, easy frame recalled 
the noble proportions of the Apollo. 
Fine black hair curled naturally over a 
high forehead. At a glance Mlle. de 
Fontaine observed that his linen was 
fine, his gloves fresh, and evidently 
bought of a good maker, and his feet 
small and well shod in boots of Irish 
kid. He had none of the vulgar trinkets 
displayed by the dandies of the National 
Guard or the Lovelaces of the counting- 
house. A black ribbon, to which an 
eyeglass was attached, hung over a 
waistcoat of the most fashionable cut. 
Never had the fastidious Emilie seen a 
man’s eyes shaded by such long, curled 
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jashes. Melancholy and passion were 
expressed in his face, and the complexion 
was of a manly olive hue. His mouth 
seemed ready to smile, unbending the 
corners of eloquent lips; but this, far 
from hinting at gayety, revealed on the 
contrary a sort of pathetic grace. There 
was too much promise in that head, too 
much distinction in his whole person, to 
allow of one’s saying, “What a hand- 
some man!” or “What a fine man!” One 
wanted to know him. The most clear- 
sighted observer, on seeing this stranger, 
could not have helped taking him for 
a clever map attracted to this rural 
festivity by some powerful motive. 

All these observations cost Emilie only 
a minute’s attention, during which the 
privileged gentleman under her severe 
scrutiny became the object of her secret 
admiration. She did not say to herself, 
“He must be a poor peer of France!” 
but “Oh, if only he is noble, and he 
surely must be——” Without finishing 
her thought, she suddenly rose, and fol- 
lowed by her brother the General, she 
made her way towards the column, 
affecting to watch the merry quadrilles: 
but by a stratagem of the eye, familiar 
to women, she lost not a gesture of the 
young man as she went towards him. 
The stranger politely moved to make 
way for the newcomers, and went to lean 
against another pillar. Emilie, as much 
nettled by his politeness as she might 
have been by an impertinence, began 
talking to her brother in a louder voice 
than good taste enjoined; she turned 
and tossed her head, gesticulated eagerly, 
and laughed for no particular reason, less 
to amuse her brother than to attract the 
attention of the imperturbable stranger. 
None of her little arts succeeded. Mlle. 
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de Fontaine then followed the direction 
in which his eyes were fixed, and dis- 
covered the cause of his indifference. 

In the midst of the quadrille, close in 
front of them, a pale girl was dancing ; 
her face was like one of the divinities 
which Girodet has introduced into his 
immense composition of French War- 
riors Recewed by Ossian. Emilie fancied 
that she recognized her asa distinguished 
miladi who for some months had been 
living on a neighboring estate. Her 
partner was a lad of about fifteen, with 
red hands, and dressed in nankeen 
trousers, a blue coat, and white shoes, 
which showed that the damsel’s love of 
dancing made her easy to please in the 
matter of partners. Her movements did 
not betray her apparent delicacy, but a 
faint flush already tinged her white 
cheeks, and her complexion was gaining 
color. Mlle. de Fontaine went nearer, 
to be able to examine the young lady 
at the moment when she returned to 
her place, while the side couples in their 
turn danced the figure. But the stranger 
went up to the pretty dancer, and lean- 
ing over, said in a gentle but command- 
ing tone— 

“Clara, my child, do not dance any 
more.” 

Clara made a little pouting face, bent 
her head, and finally smiled. When the 
dance was over, the young man wrapped 
her in a cashmere shawl with a lover’s 
care, and seated her in a place sheltered 
from the wind. Very soon Mlle. de Fon- 
taine, seeing them rise and walk round 
the place as if preparing to leave, found 
means to follow them under the pretense 
of admiring the views from the garden. 
Her brother lent himself with malicious 
good-humor to the divagations of her 
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rather eccentric wanderings. Emilie then 
saw the attractive couple get into an 
elegant tilbury, by which stood a 
mounted groom in livery. At the mo- 
ment when, from his high seat, the 
young man was drawing the reins even, 
she caught a glance from his eye such 
as a man casts aimlessly at the crowd; 
then she enjoyed the feeble satisfaction 
of seeing him twice turn his head to look 
at her. The young lady did the same. 
Was it from jealousy? 

“I imagine you have now seen enough 
of the garden,” said her brother. “We 
may go back to the dancing.” 

“T am ready,” said she. “Do you think 
the girl can be a relation of Lady 
Dudley’s?” 

“Lady Dudley may have some male 
relation staying with her,” said the Baron 
de Fontaine; “but a young girl!—No!” 

Next day Mlle. de Fontaine expressed 
a wish to take a ride. Then she gradu- 
ally accustomed her old uncle and her 
brothers to escorting her in very early 
rides, excellent, she declared, for her 
health. She had a particular fancy for 
the environs of the hamlet where Lady 
Dudley was living. Notwithstanding her 
cavalry maneuvers, she did not meet the 
stranger so soon as the eager search she 
pursued might have allowed her to hope. 
She went several times to the “Bal de 
Sceaux” without seeing the young Eng- 
lishman who had dropped from the skies 
to pervade and beautify her dreams 
Though nothing spurs on a young girl’ 
infant passion so effectually as an obsta 
cle, there was a time when Mile. d 
Fontaine was on the puint of giving wy 
her strange and secret search, almos 
despairing of the success of an enterpris 
whose singularity may give some ide 
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of the boldness of her temper. In point 
of fact, she might have wandered long 
about the village of Chatenay without 
meeting her Unknown. The fair Clara— 
since that was the name Emilie had 
overheard—was not English, and the 
stranger who escorted her did not dwell 
among the flowery and fragrant bowers 
of Chatenay. 

One evening Emilie, out riding with 
her uncle, who, during the fine weather, 
had gained a fairly long truce from the 
gout, met Lady Dudley. The distin- 
guished foreigner had with her in her 
open carriage M. Vandenesse. Emilie 
recognized the handsome couple, and her 
suppositions were at once dissipated like 
a dream. Annoyed, as any woman must 
be whose expectations are frustrated, she 
touched up her horse so suddenly that 
her uncle had the greatest difficulty in 
following her, she had set off at such a 
pace. 

“I am too old, it would seem, to 
understand these youthful spirits,” said 
the old sailor to himself as he put his 
horse to a canter; “or perhaps young 
people are not what they used to be. 
But what ails my niece? Now she is 
walking at a footpace like a gendarme 
on patrol in the Paris streets. One might 
fancy she wanted to outflank that worthy 
man, who looks to me like an author 
dreaming over his poetry, for he has, I 
think, a notebook in his hand. My 
word, I am a great simpleton! Is not 
that the very young man we are in 
search of!” 

At this idea the old admiral moderated 
his horse’s pace so as to follow his niece 
without making any noise. He had 
played too many pranks in the year 
1771. and soon after, a time of our his- 
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tory when gallantry was held in honor, 
not to guess at once that by the merest 
chance Emilie had met the Unknown of 
the Sceaux gardens. In spite of the film 
which age had drawn over his gray eyes, 
the Comte de Kergarouét could recog- 
nize the signs of extreme agitation in 
his niece, under the unmoved expression 
she tried to give to her features. The 
girl’s piercing eyes were fixed in a sort 
of dull amazement on the stranger, wha 
quietly walked on in front of her. 

“Aye, that’s it,” thought the sailor. 
“She is following him as a pirate followy 
a merchantman. Then, when she has 
lost sight of him, she will be in despair 
at not knowing who it is she is in love 
with, and whether he is a marquis or a 
shopkeeper. Really these young heads 
need an old fogy like me always by 
their side . . .” 

He unexpectedly spurred his horse in 
such a way as to make his niece’s bolt, 
and rode so hastily between her and 
the young man on foot that he obliged 
him to fall back on to the grassy bank 
which rose from the roadside. Then, 
abruptly drawing up, the Count ex- 
claimed— 

“Couldn’t you get out of the way?” 

“I beg your pardon, monsieur. But I 
did not know that it lay with me to 
apologize to you because you almost 
rode me down.” 

“There, enough of that, my good fel- 
low!” replied the sailor harshly, in a 
sneering tone that was nothing less than 
insulting. At the same time the Count 
raised his hunting-crop as if to strike 
his horse, and touched the young fellow’s 
shoulder, saying, “A liberal citizen is a 
reasoner; every reasoner should be pru- 
dent.” 
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The young man went up the bankside 
as he heard the sarcasm; then he crossed 
his arms, and said in an excited tone of 
voice, “I cannot suppose, monsieur, as I 
look at your white hairs, that you still 
amuse yourself by provoking duels——” 

“White hairs!” cried the sailor, inter- 
rupting him. “You lie in your throat. 
They are only gray.” 

A quarrel thus begun had in a few 
seconds become so fierce that the 
younger man forgot the moderation he 
had tried to preserve. Just as the Comte 
de Kergarouét saw his niece coming back 
to them with every sign of the greatest 
uneasiness, he told his antagonist his 
name, bidding him keep silence before 
the young lady intrusted to his care. 
The stranger could not help smiling as 
he gave a visiting card to the old man, 
desiring him to observe that he was liv- 
ing in a country-house at Chevreuse; 
and, after pointing this out to him, he 
hurried away. 

“You very nearly damaged that poor 
young counter-jumper, my dear,” said 
the Count, advancing hastily to meet 
Emilie. “Do you not know how to hold 
your horse in?—And there you leave me 
to compromise my dignity in order to 
screen your folly; whereas if you had 
but stopped, one of your looks, or one 
of your pretty speeches—one of those 
you can make so prettily when you are 
not pert—would have set everything 
right, even if you had broken his arm.” 

“But, my dear uncle, is was your 
horse, not mine, that caused the acci- 
dent, I really think you can no longer 
ride; you are not so good a horseman 
as you were last year—But instead of 
talking nonsense-—” 
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“Nonsense, by Gad! Is it nothing to 
be so impertinent to your uncle?” 

“Ought we not to go on and inquire 
if the young man is hurt? He is limp- 
ing, uncle, only look!” 

“No, he is running; I rated him 
soundly.” 

“Oh, yes, uncle; I know you there!” 

“Stop,” said the Count, pulling Emi- 
lie’s horse by the bridle, “I do not see 
the necessity of making advances te 
some shopkeeper who is only too lucky 
to have been thrown down by a charm- 
ing young lady, or the commander of 
La Belle-Poule.” 

“Why do you think he is anything 
so common, my dear uncle? He seems 
to me to have very fine manners.” 

“Everyone has manners nowadays, my 
dear.” 

“No, uncle, not everyone has the air 
and style which come of the habit of 
frequenting drawing-rooms, and I am 
ready to lay a bet with you that the 
young man is of noble birth.” 

“You had not long to study him.” 

“No, but it is not the first time I have 
seen him.” 

“Nor is it the first time you have 
looked for him,” replied the admiral 
with a laugh. 

Emilie colored. Her uncle amused 
himself for some time with her embar- 
rassment; then he said: “Emilie, you 
know that I love you as my own child 
precisely because you are the only mem- 
ber of the family who has the legitimate 
pride of high birth. Devil take it, child 
who could have believed that sounc 
principles would become so rare? Well 
I will be your confidant. My dea 
child, I see that this young gentlema 
is not indifferent to you. Hush! All 
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the family would laugh at us if we sailed 
under the wrong flag. You know what 
that means. We two will keep our 
secret, and I promise to bring him 
straight into the drawing-room.” 

“When, uncle?” 

“To-morrow.” 

“But, my dear uncle, I am not com- 
mitted to anything?” 

“Nothing whatever, and you may 
bombard him, set fire to him, and leave 
him to founder like an old hulk if you 
choose. He won’t be the first, I fancy?” 

“You are kind, uncle!” 

As soon as the Count got home he 
put on his glasses, quietly took the card 
out of his pocket, and read, “Maximilien 
Longueville, Rue du Sentier.” 

“Make yourself happy, my dear 
niece,” he said to Emilie, “you may hook 
him with an easy conscience; he belongs 
to one of our historical families, and if 
he is not a peer of France, he infallibly 
will be.” 

“How do you know so much?” 

“That is my secret.” 

“Then do you know his name?” 

The old man bowed his gray head, 
which was not unlike a gnarled oak- 
stump, with a few leaves fluttering about 
it, withered by autumnal frosts; and his 
niece immediately began to try the ever- 
new power of her coquettish arts. Long 
familiar with the secret of cajoling the 
old man, she lavished on him the most 
childlike caresses, the tenderest names; 
she even went so far as to kiss him to 
induce him to divulge so important a 
secret. The old man, who spent his life 
in playing off these scenes on his niece, 
often paying for them with a prevent of 
jewelry, or by giving her his box at the 
Opera, this time amused himself with 
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her entreaties, and, above all, her ca-~ 
resses. But as he spun out this pleasure 
too long, Emilie grew angry, passed from 
coaxing to sarcasm and sulks; then, 
urged by curiosity, she recovered herself, 
The diplomatic admiral extracted a 
solemn promise from his niece that she 
would for the future be gentler, less 
noisy, and less willful, that she would 
spend less, and, above all, tell him 
everything. The treaty being concluded, 
and signed by a kiss impressed on 
Emilie’s white brow, he led her into a 
corner of the room, drew her on to his 
knee, held the card under his thumbs so 
as to hide it, and then uncovered the 
letters one by one, spelling the name 
Longueville; but he firmly refused to 
show her anything more. 

This incident added to the intensity of 
Mlle. de Fontaine’s secret sentiment, and 
during chief part of the night she 
evolved the most brilliant pictures from 
the dreams with which she had fed her 
hopes. At last, thanks to chance, to 
which she had so often appealed, Emilie 
could now see something very unlike a 
chimera at the fountain-head of the 
imaginary wealth with which she gilded 
her married life. Ignorant, as all young 
girls are, of the perils of love and mar- 
riage, she was passionately captivated by 
the externals of marriage and love. Is 
not this as much as to say that her 
feeling had birth like all the feelings 
of extreme youth—sweet but cruel mis- 
takes, which exert a fatal influence on 
the lives of young girls so inexperienced 
as to trust their own judgment to take 
care of their future happiness? 

Next morning, before Emilie was 
awake, her uncle had hastened to Chev- 
reuse. On recognizing, in the courtyare 
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of an elegant littie villa, the young man 
he had so determinedly insulted the day 
before, he went up to him with the 
pressing politeness of men of the old 
Court. 

“Why, my dear sir, who could have 
guessed that I should have a brush, at 
the age of seventy-three, with the son, 
or the grandson, of one of my best 
friends? 1 am a vice-admiral, monsieur ; 
is not that as much as to say that I 
think no more of fighting a duel than 
of smoking a cigar? Why, in my time, 
no two young men could be intimate till 
they had seen the color of their blood! 
But ’sdeath, sir, last evening, sailor-like, 
I had taken a drop too much grog on 
board, and I ran you down. Shake 
hands; I would rather take a hundred 
rebuffs from a Longueville than cause 
his family the smallest regret.” 

However coldly the young man tried 
to behave to the Comte de Kergarouét, 
he could not long resist the frank cordi- 
ality of his manner, and presently gave 
him his hand. 

“You are going out riding,” said the 
Count. “Do not let me detain you. 
But, unless you have other plans, I beg 
you will come to dinner to-day at the 
Villa Planat. My nephew, the Comte 
de Fontaine, is a man it is essential that 
you should know. Ah, ha! And I pro- 
pose to make up to you for my clumsi- 
ness by introducing you to five of the 
prettiest women in Paris. So, so, young 
man, your brow is clearing! I am fond 
of young people, and I like to see them 
happy. Their happiness reminds me of 
the good times of my youth, when ad- 
ventures were not lacking, any more 
than duels. We were gay dogs then! 
Nowadays you think and worry over 
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everything, as though there had neve: 
been a fifteenth and a sixteenth cen 
tury.” 

“But, monsieur, are we not in the 
right? The sixteenth century only gave 
religious liberty to Europe, and the 
nineteenth will give it political lib——” 

“Oh, we will not talk politics. I am 
a perfect old woman—Ultra, you see. 
But I do not hinder young men from 
being revolutionary, so long as they 
leave the King at liberty to disperse 
their assemblies.” 

When they had gone a little way, and 
the Count and his companion were in 
the heart of the woods, the old sailor 
pointed out a slender young birch sap- 
ling, pulled up his horse, took out one 
of his pistols, and the bullet was lodged 
in the heart of the tree, fifteen paces 
away. 

“You see, my dear fellow, that I am 
not afraid of a duel,” he said with comi- 
cal gravity, as he looked at M. Longue- 
ville. 

“Nor am JI,” replied the young man, 
promptly cocking his pistol; he aimed 
at the hole made by the Count’s bullet, 
and sent his own in close to it. 

“That is what I call a well-educated 
man,” cried the admiral with enthusiasm 

During this ride with the youth, whom 
he already regarded as his nephew, hi 
found endless opportunities of catechis 
ing him on all the trifles of which : 
perfect knowledge constituted, accordin 
to his private code, an accomplishe 
gentleman. 

“Have you any debts?” he at las 
asked of his companion, after many othe 
inquiries. 

“No, monsieur.” 

“What, you pay for all you have?” 

“Punctually; otherwise we should los 
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our credit, and every sort of respect.” 

“But at least you have more than 
one mistress? Ah, you blush, comrade! 
Well, manners have changed. All these 
notions of lawful order, Kantism, and 
liberty have spoiled the young men. 
You have no Guimard now, no Duthé, 
no creditors—and you know nothing of 
heraldry; why, my dear young friend, 
you are not fully fledged. The man 
who does not sow his wild oats in the 
spring sows them in the winter. If I 
have but eighty thousand francs a year 
at the age of seventy, it is because I 
ran through the capital at thirty. Oh! 
with my wife—in decency and honor. 
However, your imperfections will not 
interfere with my introducing you at 
the Pavillon Planat. Remember you 
have promised to come, and I shall 
expect you.” 

“What an odd little old man!” said 
Longueville to himself. “He is so jolly 
and hale; but though he wishes to seem 
a good fellow, I will not trust him too 
far.” 

Next day, at about four o’clock, when 
the house party were dispersed in the 
drawing-rooms and billiard-room, a serv- 
ant announced to the inhabitants of the 
Villa Planat, “M. de Longueville.” On 
hearing the name of the old admiral’s 
protégé, everyone, down to the player 
who was about to miss his stroke, rushed 
in, as much to study Mlle. de Fontaine’s 
countenance as to judge of this phenix 
oi men, who had earned honorable men- 
tion to the detriment of so many rivals. 
A simple but elegant style of dress, an 
air of perfect ease, polite manners, a 
pleasant voice with a ring in it which 
found a response in the hearer’s heart- 
strings. won the goodwill of the family 


for M. Longueville. He did not seem 
unaccustomed Yo the luxury of the Re- 
ceiver-General’s ostentatious mansion. 
Though his conversation was that of a 
man of the world, it was easy to discern 
that he had had a brilliant education, 
and that his knowledge was as thorough 
as it was extensive. He knew so well 
the right thing to say in a discussion 
on naval architecture, trivial, it is true, 
started by the old admiral, that one 
of the ladies remarked that he must 
have passed through the Ecole Poly- 
technique. 

“And I think, madame,” he replied, 
“that I may regard it as an honor to 
have got in.” 

In spite of urgent pressing, he refused 
politely but firmly to be kept to dinner, 
and put an end to the persistency of 
the ladies by saying that he was the 
Hippocrates of his younger sister, whose 
delicate health required great care. 

“Monsieur is perhaps a medical man?” 
asked one of Emilie’s sisters-in-law witb 
ironical meaning. 

“Monsieur has left the Ecole Poly- 
technique,” Mlle. de Fontaine kindly 
put in; her face had flushed with richer 
color, as she learned that the young lady 
of the ball was M. Longueville’s sister, 

“But, my dear, he may be a doctor 
and yet have been to the Ecole Poly- 
technique—is it not so, monsieur?” 

“There is nothing to prevent it, mad- 
ame, replied the young man. 

Every eye was on Emilie, who was 
gazing with uneasy curiosity at the fas- 
cinating stranger. She breathed more 
freely when he added, not without a 
smile, “I have not the honor of belong- 
ing to the medical profession; and I 
even gave up going into the Engineers 
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in order to preserve my independence.” 

“And you did well,” said the Count. 
“But how can you regard it as an honor 
to be a doctor?” added the Breton 
nobleman. “Ah, my young friend, such 
a man as you-——” 

“M. le Comte, I respect every pro- 
fession that has a useful purpose.” 

“Well, in that we agree. You respect 
those professions, I imagine, as a young 
man respects a dowager.” 

M. Longueville made his visit neither 
too long nor too short. He left at the 
moment when he saw that he had 
pleased everybody, and that each one’s 
curiosity about him had been roused. 

“He is a cunning rascal!” said the 
Count, coming into the drawing-room 
after seeing him to the door. 

Mlle. de Fontaine, who had been in 
the secret of this call, had dressed with 
some care to attract the young man’s 
eye; but she had the little disappoint- 
ment of finding that he did not bestow 
on her so much attention as she thought 
she deserved. The family were a good 
deal surprised at the silence into which 
she had retired. Emilie generally dis- 
played all her arts for the benefit of 
new-comers, her witty prattle, and the 
inexhaustible eloquence of her eyes and 
attitudes. Whether it was the young 
man’s pleasing voice and attractive man- 
ners had charmed her, that she was 
seriously in love, and that this feeling 
had worked a change in her, her demean- 
or had lost all its affectations. Being 
simple and natural, she must, no doubt, 
have seemed more beautiful. Some of 
her sisters, and an old lady, a friend 
of the family, saw in this behavior a 
refinement of art. They supposed that 
Emilie, judging the man worthy of her, 
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intended to delay revealing her merits, 
so as to dazzle him suddenly when she 
found that she pleased him. Every 
member of the family was curious ta 
know what this capricious creature 
thought of the stranger; but when 
during dinner, everyone chose to endow 
M. Longueville with some fresh quality 
which no one else had discovered, Mile 
de Fontaine sat for some time in silence 
A sarcastic remark of her uncle’s sud. 
denly roused her from her apathy; she 
said, somewhat epigrammatically, tha‘ 
such heavenly perfection must cove! 
some great defect, and that she woulc 
take good care how she judged so giftec 
a man at first sight. 

“Those who please everybody, pleasé 
nobody,” she added; “and the worst o 
all faults is to have none.” 

Like all girls who are in love, Emili 
cherished the hope of being able t 
hide her feelings at the bottom of he 
heart by putting the Argus-eyes tha 
watched on the wrong tack; but by 
the end of a fornight there was not : 
member of the large family party wh 
was not in this little domestic secret 
When M. Longueville called for th 
third time, Emilie believed it was chiefl; 
for her sake. This discovery gave he 
such intoxicating pleasure that she wa 
startled as she reflected on it. Ther 
was something in it very painful to he 
pride. Accustomed as she was to b 
the center of her world, she was oblige 
to recognize a force that attracted he 
outside herself; she tried to resist, bu 
she could not chase from her heart th 
fascinating image of the young man. 

Then came some anxiety. Two of 
Longueville’s qualities, very adverse t 
general curiosity, and especially to Mll 
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de Fontaine’s, were unexpected modesty 
and discretion. He never spoke of him- 
self, of his pursuits, or of his family. 
The hints Emilie threw out in conversa- 
tion, and the traps she laid to extract 
from the young fellow some facts con- 
cerning himself, he could evade with the 
adroitness of a diplomatist concealing 
a secret. If she talked of painting, he 
responded as a connoisseur; if she sat 
down to play, he showed without con- 
ceit that he was a very good pianist; 
one evening he delighted all the party 
by joining his delightful voice to Emilie’s 
in one of Cimarosa’s charming duets. 
But when they tried to find out whether 
he were a professional singer, he baffled 
them so pleasantly that he did not 
afford these women, practiced as they 
were in the art of reading feelings, the 
least chance of discovering to what social] 
sphere he belonged. However boldly 
the old uncle cast the boarding-hooks 
over the vessel, Longueville slipped away 
cleverly, so as to preserve the charm 
of mystery; and it was easy to him to 
remain the “handsome Stranger” at the 
Villa, because curiosity never over- 
stepped the bounds of good breeding. 
Emilie, distracted by this reserve, 
hoped to get more out of the sister 
than the brother, in the form of con- 
fidences. Aided by her uncle, who was 
as skillful in such maneuvers as in 
handling a ship, she endeavored to bring 
upon the scene the hitherto unseen 
figure of Mlle. Clara Longueville. The 
family party at the Villa Planat soon 
expressed the greatest desire to make 
the acquaintance of so amiable a lady, 
and to give her some amusement. An 
informal dance was proposed and ac- 
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cepted. The ladies did not despair of 
making a young girl of sixteen talk. 
Notwithstanding the little clouds piled 
up by suspicion and created by curi- 
osity, a light of joy shone in Emilie’s 
soul, for she found life delicious when 
thus intimately connected with another 
than herself. She began to understand 
the relations of life. Whether it is that 
happiness makes us better, or that she 
was too fully occupied to torment other 
people, she became less caustic, more 
gentle, and indulgent. This change in 
her temper enchanted and amazed her 
family. Perhaps, at last, her selfishness 
was being transformed to love. It was 
a deep delight to her to look for the 
arrival of her bashful and unconfessed 
adorer. Though they had not uttered 
a word of passion, she knew that she 
was loved, and with what art did she 
not lead the stranger to unlock the 
stores of his information, which proved 
to be varied! She perceived that she, 
too, was being studied, and that made 
her endeavor to remedy the defects 
her education had encouraged. Was 
not this her first homage to love, and a 
bitter reproach to herself? She desired 
to please, and she was enchanting; she 
loved, and she was idolized. Her family, 
knowing that her pride would suffici- 
ently protect her, gave her enough free- 
dom to enjoy the little childish delights 
which gave to first love its charm and 
its violence. More than once the young 
man and Mlle. de Fontaine walked, 
téte-a-téte, in the avenues of the garden, 
where nature was dressed like a woman 
going to a ball. More than once they 
had those conversations, aimless and 
meaningless, in which the emptiest 
phrases are those which cover the deep- 
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est feelings. They often admired to- 
gether the setting sun and its gorgeous 
coloring. They gathered daisies to pull 
the petals off, and sang the most im- 
passioned duets, using the notes set 
down by Pergolesi or Rossini as faith- 
ful interpreters to express tneir secrets. 
The day of the dance came. Clara 
Longueville and her brother, whom the 
servants persisted in honoring with the 
noble de, were the principal guests. For 
the first time in her life Mlle. de Fon- 
taine felt pleasure in a young girl’s 
triumph. She lavished on Clara in all 
sincerity the gracious petting and little 
attentions which women generally give 
each other only to excite the jealousy 
of men. Emilie had, indeed, an object 
in view; she wanted to discover some 
secrets. But, being a girl, Mlle. Longue- 
ville showed even more mother-wit than 
her brother, for she did not even look 
as if she were hiding a secret, and kept 
the conversation to subjects unconnected 
with personal interests, while, at the 
same time, she gave it so much charm 
that Mlle. de Fontaine was almost en- 
vious, and called her “the Siren.” Though 
kmilie had intended to make Clara 
talk, it was Clara, in fact, who ques- 
tioned Emilie; she had meant to judge 
her, and she was judged by her; she 
was constantly provoked to find that 
she had betrayed her own character 
in some reply which Clara had extracted 
from her, while her modest and candid 
manner prohibited any suspicion of per- 
fidy. There was a moment when Mlle. 
de Fontaine seemed sorry for an ill- 
judged sally against the commonalty to 
which Clara had led her, 
“Mademoiselle,” said the sweet child, 
“J have heard so much of you from 
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Maximilien that I had the keenest de- 
sire to know you, out of affection for 
him; but is not a wish to know you 
a wish to love you?” 

“My dear Clara, I feared I might 
have displeased you by speaking thus 
of people who are not of noble birth.” 

“Oh, be quite easy. That sort of 
discussion is pointless in these days. 
As for me, it does not affect me. I 
am beside the question.” 

Ambitious as the answer might seem, 
it filled Mlle. de Fontaine with the 
deepest joy; ‘for, like all infatuated 
people, she explained it, as oracles are 
explained, in the sense that harmonized 
with her wishes; she began dancing 
again in higher spirits than ever, as she 
watched Longueville, whose figure and 
grace almost surpassed those of her 
imaginary ideal. She felt added satis- 
faction in believing him to be well born, 
her black eyes sparkled, and she danced 
with all the pleasure that comes of danc- 
ing in the presence of the being we 
love. The couple had never understood 
each other so well as at this moment; 
more than once they felt the finger 
tips thrill and tremble as they were 
married in the figures of the dance. 

The early autumn had come to the 
handsome pair, in the midst of country 
festivities and pleasures; they had 
abandoned themselves softly to the tide 
of the sweetest sentiment in life, 
strengthening it by a thousand little 
incidents which anyone can imagine; 
for love is, in some respects always the 
same. They studied each other through 
it all, as much as lovers can. 

“Well, well; a flirtation never turned 
so quickly into a love mateh,” said the 
old uncle, who kept an eye on the tw 
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young people as a naturalist watches 
4n insect in the microscope. 

This speech alarmed M. and Mme. 
Fontaine. The old Vendéen had ceased 
to be so indifferent to his daughter’s 
prospects as he had promised to be. He 
went to Paris to seek information, and 
found none. Uneasy at this mystery, 
and not yet knowing what might be 
the outcome of the inquiry which he 
had begged a Paris friend to institute 
with reference to the family of Longue- 
ville, he thought it his duty to warn 
his daughter to behave prudently. The 
fatherly admonition was received with 
mock submission spiced with irony. 

“At least, my dear Emilie, if you love 
him, do not own it to him.” 

“My dear father, I certainly do love 
him; but I will wait your permission 
before I tell him so.” 

“But remember, Emilie, you know 
nothing of his family or his pursuits.” 

“T may be ignorant, but I am con- 
tent to be. But, father, you wished 
to see me married; you left me at 
liberty to make my choice; my choice 
is irrevocably made—what more is need- 
ful?” 

“Tt is needful to ascertain, my dear, 
whether the man of your choice is the 
son of a peer of France,” the venerable 
gentleman retorted sarcastically. 

Emilie was silent for a moment. She 
presently raised her head, looked at her 
father, and said somewhat anxiously, 
“Are not the Longuevilles——?” 

“They became extinct in the person 
of the old Duc de Rostein-Limbourg, 
who perished on the scaffold in 1793. 
He was the last representative of the 
fast and younger branch.” 

“But, papa, there are some very good 
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families descended from bastards. The 
history of France swarms with princes 
bearing the bar sinister on their shields.” 

“Your ideas are much changed,” said 
the old man, with a smile. 

The following day was the last that 
the Fontaine family were to spend at 
the Pavillon Planat. Emilie, greatly 
disturbed by her father’s warning, 
awaited with extreme impatience the 
hour at which young Longueville was 
in the habit of coming, to wring some 
explanation from him. She went out 
after dinner, and walked alone across 
the shrubbery towards an arbor fit for 
lovers, where she knew that the eager 
youth would seek her; and as she has- 
tened thither she considered of the best 
way to discover so important a matter 
without compromising herself—a rather 
dificult thing! Hitherto no direct 
avowal had sanctioned the feelings which 
bound her to this stranger. Like Maxi- 
milien, she had secretly enjoyed the sweet- 
ness of first love; but both were er,ually 
proud, and each feared to confess that 
love. 

Maximilien Longueville, to whom 
Clara had communicated her not un- 
founded suspicions as to Emilie’s char. 
acter, was by turns carried away by the 
violence of a young man’s passion, and 
held back by a wish to know and test 
the woman to whom he would be en- 
trusting his happiness. His love had 
not hindered him from perceiving in 
Emilie the prejudice which marred her 
young nature; but before attempting 
to counteract them, he wished to be sure 
that she loved him, for he would no 
sooner risk the fate of his love than 
of his life. He had, therefore, persis- 
tently kept a silence to which his looks, 
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his behavior, and his smallest actions 
gave the lie. 

On her side the self-respect natural to 
a young girl, augmented in Mlle. de Fon- 
taine by the monstrous vanity founded 
on her birth and beauty, kept her from 
meeting the declaration half-way, which 
her growing passion sometimes urged 
her to invite. Thus the lovers had in- 
stinctively understood the situation 
without explaining to each other their 
secret motives. There are times in life 
when such vagueness pleases youthful 
minds. Just because each had post- 
poned speaking too long, they seemed 
to be playing a cruel game of suspense. 
He was trying to discover whether he 
was beloved, by the effort any confes- 
sion would cost his haughty mistress; 
she every minute hoped that he would 
break a too respectful silence. 

Emilie, seated on a rustic bench, was 
reflecting on all that had happened in 
these three months full of enchantment. 
Her father’s suspicions were the last 
that could appeal to her; she even dis- 
posed of them at once by two or three 
of those reflections natural to an inex- 
perienced girl, which, to her, seemed 
conclusive. Above all, she was con- 
vinced that it was impossible that she 
should deceive herself. All the summer 
through she had not been able to de- 
tect in Maximilien a single gesture, or 
a single word, which could indicate a 
vulgar origin or vulgar occupations; 
nay more, his manner of discussing 
things revealed a man devoted to the 
highest interests of the nation. “Be- 
sides,” she reflected, “an office clerk, a 
banker, or a merchant, would not be 
at leisure to spend a whole season in 
paying his addresses to me in the midst 
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of woods and fields; wasting his time 
as freely as a nobleman who has life 
before him free of all care.” 

She had given herself up to medita- 
tions far more interesting to her than 
these preliminary thoughts, when a 
slight rustling in the leaves announced 
to her that Maximilien had been watch- 
ing her for a minute, not probably with- 
out admiration. 

“Do you know that it is very wrong 
to take a young girl thus unawares?” 
she asked him, smiling. 

“Especially when they are busy with 
their secrets,” replied Maximilien archly. 

“Why should I not have my secrets? 
You certainly have yours.” 

“Then you really were thinking of 
your secrets?” he went on, laughing. 
“No, I was thinking of yours. 

own, I know.” 

“But perhaps my secrets are yours 
and yours mine,” cried the young man 
softly seizing Mlle. de Fontaine’s hang 
and drawing it through his arm. 

After walking a few steps they found 
themselves under a clump of trees which 
the hues of the sinking sun wrapped 
in a haze of red and brown. This touch 
of natural magic lent a certain solem- 
nity to the moment. The young man’s 
free and eager action, and, above all, 
the throbbing of his surging heart, whose 
hurried beating spoke to Emilie’s arm, 
stirred her to an emotion that was all 
the more disturbing because it was 
produced by the simplest and most 
innocent circumstances. The restraint 
under which young girls of the upper 
class live gives incredible force to any 
explosion of feeling, and to meet an 
impassioned lover is one of the greatest 
dangers they can encounter. Never had 
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Emilie and Maximilien allowed their 
eyes to say so much that they dared 
never speak. Carried away by this 
intoxication, they easily forgot the petty 
stipulations of pride, and the cold hesi- 
tancies of suspicion. At first, indeed, 
they could only express themselves by 
a pressure of hands which interpreted 
their happy thoughts. 

After slowly pacing a few steps in 
long silence, Mlle. de Fontaine spoke. 
“Monsieur, I have a question to ask 
you.” she said, trembling, and in an 
agitated voice. “But, remember, I beg, 
that it is in a manner compulsory on 
me, from the rather singular position 
I am in with regard to my family.” 

A pause, terrible to Emilie, followed 
these sentences, which she had almost 
stammered out. During the minute 
while it lasted, the girl, haughty as she 
was, dared not meet the flashing eye 
of the man she loved, for she was 
secretly conscious of the meanness of 
the next words she added: “Are you of 
noble birth?” 

As soon as the words were spoken she 
wished herself at the bottom of a lake. 

“Mademoiselle,” Longueville gravely 
replied, and his face assumed a sort of 
stern dignity, “I promise to answer you 
truly as soon as you shall have answered 
in all sincerity a question I will put 
to you!”—He released her arm, and the 
girl suddenly -felt alone in the world, 
as he said: “What is your object in 
questioning me as to my birth?” 

She stood motionless, cold, and speech- 
less. 

“Mademoiselle,” Maximilien went on, 
“Jet us go no further if we do not under- 
stand each other. I love you,” he said, 
in a voice of deep emotion. “Well, 
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then,” he added, as he heard the joyful 
exclamation she could not suppress, 
“why ask me if I am of noble birth?” 

“Could he speak so if he were not?” 
cried a voice within her, which Emilie 
believed came from the depths of her 
heart. She gracefully raised her head, 
seemed to find new life in the young 
man’s gaze, and held out her hand as 
if to renew the alliance. 

“You thought I cared very much for 
dignities?” said she with keen archness. 

“T have no titles to offer my wife,” 
he replied, in a half-sportive, half-serious 
tone. “But if I choose one of high 
rank, and among women whom a wealthy 
home has accustomed to the luxury and 
pleasures of a fine fortune, I know what 
such a choice requires of me. Love gives 
everything,” he added lightly, “but only 
to lovers. Once married, they need 
something more than the vault of heav- 
en and the carpet of a meadow.” 

“He is rich,” she reflected. “As to 
titles, perhaps he only wants to try me. 
He has been told that I am mad about 
titles, and bent on marrying none but 
a peer’s son. My priggish sisters have 
played me that trick."—“I assure you, 
monsieur,” she said aloud, “‘that I have 
had very extravagant ideas about life 
and the world; but now,” she added 
pointedly, “I know where true riches 
are to be found for a wife.” 

“T must believe that you are speaking 
from the depths of your heart,” he said, 
with gentle gravity. “But this winter, 
my dear Emilie, in less than two months 
perhaps, I may be proud of what I 
shall have to offer you if you care for 
the pleasures of wealth. This is the 
only secret I shall keep iocked here,” 
and he laid his hand on his heart, “for 
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on its success my happiness depends. 
I dare not say ours.” 

“Yes, yes, ours!” 

Exchanging such sweet nothings, they 
slowly made their way back to rejoin 
the company. Mlle. de Fontaine had 
never found her lover more amiable 
or wittier; his light figure, his engaging 
manners, seemed to her more charming 
than ever, since the conversation which 
had made her to some extent the pos- 
sessor of a heart worthy to be the envy 
of every woman. They sang an Italian 
duet with so much expression that the 
audience applauded — enthusiastically. 
Their adieux were in a conventional 
tone, whieh concealed their happiness. 
In short, this day had been to Emilie 
like a chain binding her more closely 
than ever to the Stranger’s fate. The 
strength and dignity he had displayed 
in the scene when they had confessed 
their feelings had perhaps impressed 
Mlle. de Fontaine with the respect with- 
out which there is no true love. 

When she was left alone in the draw- 
ing-room with her father, the old man 
went up to her affectionately, held her 
hands, and asked her whether she had 
gained any light as to M. Longueville’s 
family and fortune. 

“Yes, my dear father,” she replied, 
“and I am happier than I could have 
hoped. In short, M. de Longueville is 
the only man I could ever marry.” 

“Very well, Emilie,” said the Count, 
“then I know what remains for me to do.” 

“Do you know of any impediment?” 
she asked, in sincere alarm. 

“My dear child, the young man is 
totally unknown to me; but unless he 
is not a man of honor, so long as you 
love him, he is as dear to me as a son.” 
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“Not a man of honor!” exclaimed 
Emilie. “As to that, 1am quite easy. My 
uncle, who introduced him to us, will 
answer for him. Say, my dear uncle, has 
he been a filibuster, an outlaw, a pirate?” 

“T knew I should find myself in this 
fix!” cried the old sailor, waking up. 
He looked round the room, but his 
niece had vanished “like Saint-Elmo’s 
fires,” to use his favorite expression. 

“Well, uncle,” M. de Fontaine went 
on, “how could you hide from us al) 
you knew about this young man? You 
must have seen how anxious we have 
been. Is M. de Longueville a man of 
family ?” 

“T don’t know him from Adam or 
Eve,” said the Comte de Kergarouét. 
“Trusting to that crazy child’s tact, I 
got him here by a method of my own. 
I know that the boy shoots with a pistol 
to admiration, hunts well, plays wonder- 
fully at billiards, at chess, and at back- 
gammon; he handles the foils, and 
rides a horse like the late Chevalier de 
Saint-Georges. He has a thorough 
knowledge of all our vintages. He is 
as good an arithmetician as Baréme, 
draws, dances, and sings well. The 
devil’s in it! what more do you want? 
If that is not a perfect gentleman, find 
me a bourgeois who knows all this, or 
any man who lives more nobly than 
he does. Does he do anything, I ask 
you? Does he compronise his dignity 
by hanging about an office, bowing down 
before the upstarts you call Directors- 
General? He walks upright. He is a 
man.—However, I have just found in my 
waistcoat pocket the card he gave when 
he fancied I wanted to cut his throat, 
poor innocent. Young men are very 
simple-minded nowadays! Here it is.” 
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“Rue du Sentier, No. 5,” said M. de 
Fontaine, trying to recall among all 
the information he had received some- 
thing which might concern the stranger. 
“What the devil can it mean? Messrs. 
Palma, Werbrust & Co., wholesale 
dealers in muslins, calicoes, and printed 
cotton goods, live there—Stay, I have 
it: Longueville the deputy has an in- 
terest in their house. Well, but so far 
as I know, Longueville has but one son 
of two-and-thirty, who is not at all like 
our man, and to whom he gave fifty 
thousand francs a year that he might 
marry a minister’s daughter; he wants 
to be made a peer like the rest of ’em. 
—I never heard him mention this Max- 
imilien. Has he a daughter? What is 
this girl Clara? Besides, it is open to 
any adventurer to call himself Longue- 
ville. But is not the house of Palma, 
Werbrust & Co. half ruined by some 
speculation in Mexico or the Indies? 
I will clear all this up.” 

“You speak a soliloquy as if you were 
on the stage, and seem to account me 
a cypher,” said the old admiral suddenly. 
“Don’t you know that if he is a gentle- 
man, I have more than one bag in my 
hold that will stop any leak in his for- 
tune?” 

“As to that, if he is a son of Longue- 
ville’s, he will want nothing; but,” said 
M. de Fontaine, shaking his head from 
side to side, “his father has not even 
washed off the stains of his origin. Be- 
fore the Revolution he was an attorney, 
and the de he has since assumed no 
more belongs to him than half of his 
fortune.” 

“Pooh! pooh! happy those whose 
fathers were hanged!” cried the admiral 
gayly. 
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Three or four days after this memor- 
able day, on one of those fine mornings 
in the month of November, which show 
the boulevards cleaned by the sharp 
cold of an early frost, Mlle. de Fon- 
taine, wrapped in a new style of fur 
eape, of which she wished to set the 
fashion, went out with two of her sisters- 
in-law, on whom she had been wont to 
discharge her most cutting remarks. 
The three women were tempted to the 
drive, Jess by their desire to try a very 
elegant carriage, and wear gowns which 
were to set the fashions for the winter, 
than by their wish to see a cape which 
a friend had observed in a handsome 
lace and linen shop at the corner of the 
Rue de la Paix. As soon as they were 
in the shop the Baronne de Fontaine 
pulled Emilie by the sleeve, and pointed 
out to her Maximilien Longueville seated 
behind the desk, and engaged in paying 
out the change for a gold piece to one 
of the work-women with whom he 
seemed to be in consultation. The 
“handsome stranger” held in his hand a 
parcel of patterns, which left no doubt 
as to his honorable profession. 

Emilie felt an icy shudder, though no 
one perceived it. Thanks to the good 
breeding of the best society, she com- 
pletely concealed the rage in her heart, 
and answered her sister-in-law with the 
words, “I knew it,” with a fulness of 
intonation and inimitable decision which 
the most famous actress of the time 
might have envied. She went straight 
up to the desk. Longueville looked up, 
put the patterns in his pocket with dis- 
tracting coolness, bowed to Mlle. de Fon- 
taine, and came forward, looking at her 
keenly. 

“Mademoiselle,” he said to the shop 
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girl, who followed him, looking very 
much disturbed, “I will send to settle 
that account; my house deals in that 
way. But here,” he whispered into her 
ear, as he gave her a thousand-frane 
note, “take this—it is between ourselves. 
—You will forgive me, I trust, made- 
moiselle,” he added, turning to Emilie. 
“You will kindly excuse the tyranny of 
business matters.” 

“Indeed, monsieur, it seems to me that 
it is no concern of mine,” replied Mlle. 
de Fontaine, looking at him with a bold 
expression of sarcastic indifference which 
might have made anyone believe that 
she now saw him for the first time. 

“Do you really mean it?” asked Maxi- 
milien in a broken voice. 

Emilie turned her back upon him with 
amazing insolence. These few words, 
spoken in an undertone, had escaped the 
ears of her two sisters-in-law. When, 
after buying the cape, the three ladies 
got into the carriage again, Emilie, 
seated with her back to the horses, could 
not resist one last comprehensive glance 
into the depths of the odious shop, where 
she saw Maximilien standing with his 
arms folded, in the attitude of a man 
superior to the disaster that had so sud- 
denly fallen on him. Their eyes met 
and flashed implacable looks. Each 
hoped to inflict a cruel wound on the 
heart of a lover. In one instant they 
were as far apart as if one had been in 
China and the other in Greenland. 

Does not the breath of vanity wither 
everything? Mlle. de Fontaine, a prey 
to the most violent struggle that can 
torture the heart of a young girl, reaped 
the richest harvest of anguish that prej- 
udice and narrow-mindedness ever sowed 
in a human soul. Her face, but just now 
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fresh and velvety, was streaked with yel- 
low lines and red patches; the paleness 
of her cheeks seemed every now and 
then to turn green. Hoping to hide her 
despair from her sisters, she would laugh 
as she pointed out some ridiculous dress 
or passer-by; but her laughter was spas- 
modic. She was more deeply hurt by 
their unspoken compassion than by any 
satirical comments for which she might 
have revenged herself. She exhausted 
her wit in trying to engage them in a 
conversation, in which she tried to ex- 
pend her fury in senseless paradoxes, 
heaping on all men engaged in trade the 
bitterest insults and witticisms in the 
worst taste. 

On getting home, she had an attack 
of fever, which at first assumed a some- 
what serious character. By the end of a 
month the care of her parents and of 
the physician restored her to her family. 

Everyone hoped that this lesson would 
be severe enough to subdue Emilie’s 
nature; but she insensibly fell into her 
old habits and threw herself again into 
the world of fashion. She declared that 
there was no disgrace in making a mis- 
take. If she, like her father, had a vote 
in the Chamber, she would move for an 
edict, she said, by which all merchants, 
and especially dealers in calico, should 
be branded on the forehead, like Berri 
sheep, down to the third generation. She 
wished that none but nobles should have 
a right to wear the antique French cos- 
tume, which was so becoming to the 
courtiers of Louis XV. To hear her, it 
was a misfortune for France, perhaps, 
that there was no outward and visible 
difference between a merchant and a 
peer of France. And a hundred more 
such pleasantries, easy to imagine, were 
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rapidly poured out when any accident 
brought up the subject. 

But those who loved Emilie could see 
through all her banter a tinge of melan- 
choly. It was clear that Maximilien 
Longueville still reigned over that in- 
exorable heart. Sometimes she would 
be as gentle as she had been during the 
brief summer that had seen the birth of 
her love; sometimes, again, she was un- 
endurable. Everyone made excuses for 
her inequality of temper, which had its 
source in sufferings at once secret and 
known to all. The Comte de Kergarouét 
had some influence over her thanks to 
his increased prodigality, a kind of con- 
solation which rarely fails of its effect 
on a Parisian girl. 

The first ball at which Mlle. de Fon- 
taine appeared was at the Neapolitan 
ambassador’s. As she took her place in 
the first quadrille she saw, a few yards 
away from her, Maximilien Longueville, 
who nodded slightly to her partner. 

“Ts that young man a friend of yours?” 
she asked, with a scornful air. 

“Only my brother,” he replied. 

Emilie could not help starting. “Ah!” 
he continued, “and he is the noblest soul 
living——” 

“Do you know my name?” asked 
¥milie, eagerly interrupting him. 

“No, mademoiselle. It is a crime, I 
confess, not to remember a name which 
is on every lip—I ought to say in every 
heart. But I have a valid excuse. I have 
but just arrived from Germany. My 
ambassador, who is in Paris on leave, 
sent me here this evening to take care 
of his amiable wife, whom you may see 
yonder in that corner.” 

“A perfect tragic mask!” said Emilie, 
after looking at the ambassadress. 
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“And yet that is her ballroom face!” 
said the young man, laughing. “I shall 
have to dance with her! So I thought 
I might have some compensation.” Mlle, 
de Fontaine courtesied. “I was very 
much surprised,” the voluble young sec- 
retary went on, “to find my brother here. 
On arriving from Vienna I heard that 
the poor boy was ill in bed, and I 
counted on seeing him before coming 
to this ball; but good policy will not 
always allow us to indulge family affec- 
tion.. The Padrona della casa would not 
give me time to call on my poor Maxi- 
milien.” 

“Then, monsieur, your brother is not, 
like you, in diplomatic employment.” 

“No,” said the attaché, with a sigh, 
“the poor fellow sacrificed himself for 
me. He and my sister Clara have re- 
nounced their share of my father’s for- 
tune to make an eldest son of me. My 
father dreams of a peerage, like all who 
vote for the ministry. Indeed, it is 
promised him,” he added in an under- 
tone. “After saving up a little capital 
my brother joined a banking firm, and 
I hear he has just effected a speculation 
in Brazil which may make him a mil- 
lionaire. You see me in the highest 
spirits at having been able, by my diplo- 
matic connections, to contribute to his 
success. I am impatiently expecting a 
dispatch from the Brazilian Legation, 
which will help to lift the cloud from 
his brow. What do you think of him?” 

“Well, your brother’s face does not 
look to me like that of a man busied 
with money matters.” 

The young attaché shot a scrutinizing 
glance at the apparently calm face of 
his partner. 

“What!” he exclaimed, with a smile, 
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“can young ladies read the thoughts of 
love behind a silent brow?” 

“Your brother is in love, then?” she 
asked, betrayed into a movement of 
curiosity. 

“Yes; my sister Clara, to whom he is 
as devoted as a mother, wrote to me 
that he had fallen in love this summer 
with a very pretty girl; but I have had 
no further news of the affair. Would 
you believe that the poor boy used to 
get up at five in the morning, and went 
off to settle his business that he might 
be back by four o’clock in the country 
where the lady was? In fact, he ruined 
a very rice thoroughbred that I had 
given him. Forgive my chatter, made- 
moiselle; I have but just come home 
from Germany. For a year I have heard 
no decent French, I have been weaned 
from French faces, and satiated with 
Germans, to such a degree that, I be- 
lieve, in my patriotic mania, I could talk 
to the chimeras on a French candlestick. 
And if I talk with a lack of reserve 
unbecoming in a diplomatist, the fault 
is yours, mademoiselle. Was it not you 
who pointed out my brother? When he 
is the theme I become inexhaustible. I 
should like to proclaim to all the world 
how good and generous he is. He gave 
up no less than a hundred thousand 
francs a year, the income from the 
Longueville property.” 

If Mlle. de Fontaine had the benefit 
of these important revelations, it was 
partly due to the skill with which she 
continued to question her confiding part- 
ner from the moment when she found 
that he was the brother of her scorned 
lover. 

“And could you, without being grieved, 
see your brother selling muslin and 
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calico?” asked Emilie, at the end of the 
third figure of the quadrille. 

“How do you know that?” asked the 
attaché. “Thank God, though I pour 
out a flood of words, I have already 
acquired the art of not telling more than 
I intend, like all the other diplomatic 
apprentices I know.” 

“You told me, I assure you.” 

M. de Longueville looked at Mlle. de 
Fontaine with a surprise that was full 
of perspicacity. A suspicion flashed upon 
him. He glanced inquiringly from his 
brother to his partner, guessed every- 
thing, clasped his hands, fixed his eyes 
on the ceiling, and began to laugh, say: 
ing, “I am an idiot! You are the hand- 
somest person here; my brother keeps 
stealing glances at you; he is dancing in 
spite of his illness, and you pretend noj 
to see him. Make him happy,” he added 
as he led her back to her old uncle. “J 
shall not be jealous, but I shall always 
shiver a little at calling you my 
sister-——” 

The lovers, nowever, were to prove as 
inexorable to each other as they were to 
themselves. At about two in the morn- 
ing, refreshments were served in an im- 
mense corridor, where, to leave persons 
of the same coterie free to meet each 
other, the tables were arranged as in a 
restaurant. By one of those accidents 
which always happens to lovers, Mlle. 
de Fontaine found herself at a table 
next to that at which the more important. 
gueses were seated. Maximilien was one 
of the group. Emilie, who lent an at- 
tentive ear to her neighbors’ conversa- 
tion, overheard one of those dialogues 
into which a young woman so easily 
falls with a young man who has the 
grace and style of Maximilien Longue- 
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ville. The lady talking to the young 
banker was a Neapolitan Duchess, whose 
eyes shot lightning flashes, and whose 
skin had the sheen of satin. The inti- 
mate terms on which Longueville affected 
to be with her stung Mlle. de Fontaine 
all the more because she had just given 
her lover back twenty times as much 
tenderness as she had ever felt for him 
before. 

“Yes, monsieur, in my country true 
love can make every kind of sacrifice,” 
the Duchess was saying, with a simper. 

“You have more passion than French- 
women,” said Maximilien, whose burn- 
ing gaze fell on Emilie. “They are all 
vanity.” 

“Monsieur,” Emilie eagerly interposed, 
‘Gs it not very wrong to calumniate your 
own country? Devotion is to be found 
in every nation.” 

“Do you imagine, mademoiselle,” re- 
torted the Italian, with a sardonic smile, 
“that a Parisian would be capable of 
following her lover all over the world?” 

“Oh, madame, let us understand each 
other. She would follow him to a desert 
and live in a tent, but not to sit in a 
shop.” 

A disdainful gesture completed her 
meaning. Thus, under the influence of 
her disastrous education, Emilie for the 
second time killed her budding happi- 
ness, and destroyed its prospects of life. 
Maximilien’s apparent indifference, and 
a woman’s smile, had wrung from her 
one of those sarcasms whose treacherous 
zest always led her astray. 

“Mademoiselle,” said Longueville in a 
low voice, under cover of the noise made 
by the ladies as they rose from the 
table, “no one will ever more ardently 
desire your happiness than I; permit me 
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to assure you of this, as I am taking 
leave of you. I am starting for Italy in 
a few days.” 

“With a Duchess, no doubt?” 

“No, but perhaps with a mortal blow.” 

“Is not that pure fancy?” asked 
Emilie, with an anxious glance. 

“No,” he replied. “There are wounds 
which never heal.” 

“You are not to go,” said the girl 
imperiously, and she smiled. 

“T shall go,” replied Maximilien, 
gravely. 

“You will find me married on your re- 
turn, I warn you,” she said coquettishly. 

“T hope so.” 

“Impertinent wretch!” she exclaimed. 
“How cruel a revenge!” 

A fortnight later Maximilien set out 
with his sister Clara for the warm and 
poetic scenes of beautiful Italy, leaving 
Mlle. de Fontaine a prey to the most 
vehement regret. The young Secretary 
to the Embassy took up his brother’s 
quarrel, and contrived to take signal 
vengeance on Emilie’s disdain by making 
known the occasion of the lovers’ sepa- 
ration. He repaid his fair partner with 
interest all the sarcasm with which she 
had formerly attacked Maximilien, and 
often made more than one Excellency 
smile by describing the fair foe of the 
counting-house, the amazon who preached 
a crusade against bankers, the young 
girl whose love had evaporated before a 
bale of muslin. The Comte de Fontaine 
was obliged to use his influence to pro- 
cure an appointment to Russia for 
Auguste Longueville in order to protect 
his daughter from the ridicule heaped 
upon her by this dangerous young prose- 
cutor. 

Not long after, the Ministry being 
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compelled to raise a levy of peers to 
support the aristocratic party, trembling 
in the Upper Chamber under the lash 
of an illustrious writer, gave M. Guir- 
audin de Longueville a peerage, with the 
title of Viscount. M. de Fontaine also 
obtained a peerage, the reward due as 
much to his fidelity in evil days as to 
his name, which claimed a place in the 
hereditary Chamber. 

About this time Emilie, now of age, 
made, no doubt, some serious reflections 
on life, for her tone and manners changed 
perceptibly. Instead of amusing herself 
by saying spiteful things to her uncle, 
she lavished on him the most affection- 
ate attentions; she brought him his stick 
with a persevering devotion that made 
the cynical smile, she gave him her arm, 
rode in his carriage, and accompanied 
him in all his drives; she even persuaded 
him that she liked the smell of tobacco, 
and read him his favorite paper La 
Quotidienne in the midst of the clouds 
of smoke, which the malicious old sailor 
intentionally blew over her; she learned 
piquet to be a match for the old Count; 
and this fantastic damsel even listened 
without impatience to his periodical nar- 
ratives of the battles of the Belle-Poule, 
the maneuvers of the Ville de Paris, M. 
de Suffren’s first expedition, or the battle 
of Aboukir. 

Though the old sailor had often said 
that he knew his longitude and latitude 
too well to allow himself to be captured 
by a young corvette, one fine morning 
Paris drawing-rooms heard the news of 
the marriage of Mlle. de Fontaine to 
the Comte de Kergarouét. The young 
Countess gave splendid entertainments 
to drown thought; but she, no doubt, 
found a void at the bottom of the whir]- 
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pool; luxury was ineffectual to disguise 
the emptiness and grief of her sorrowing 
soul; for the most part, in spite of the 
flashes of assumed gayety, her beautiful 
face expressed unspoken melancholy. 
Emilie appeared, however, full of atten- 
tions and consideration for her old hus- 
band, who, on retiring to his rooms at 
night, to the sounds of a lively band, 
would often say, “I do not know myself. 
Was I to wait till the age of seventy- 
two to embark as pilot on board the 
Belle-Emilie after twenty years of 
matrimonial galleys?” 

The conduct of the young Countess 
was marked by such strictness that the 
most clear-sighted criticism had no fault 
to find with her. Lookers-on chose to 
think that the vice-admiral had reserved 
the right of disposing of his fortune to 
keep his wife more tightly in hand; but 
this was a notion as insulting to ths 
uncle as to the niece. Their conduct 
was indeed so delicately judicious that 
the men who were most interested in 
guessing the secrets of the couple could 
never decide whether the old Count re- 
garded her as a wife or as a daughter, 
He was often heard to say that he had 
rescued his niece as a castaway after 
shipwreck; and that, for his part, he had 
never taken a mean advantage of hos- 
pitality when he had saved an, enemy 
from the fury of the storm. Though the 
Countess aspired to reign in Paris and 
tried to keep pace with Mmes. the 
Duchesses de Maufrigneuse and de 
Chaulieu, the Marquises d’Espard and 
d’Aiglemont, the Countesses Féraud, de 
Montcornet, and de Restaud, Mme. de 
Camps, and Mlle. des Touches, she did 
not yield to the addresses of the young 
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Vicomte de Portenduére, who made her 
his idol. 

Two years after her marriage, in one 
of the old drawing-rooms in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain, where she was ad- 
mired for her character, worthy of the 
old school, Emilie hear the Vicomte 
de Longueville announced. In the cor- 
ner of the room where she was sitting, 
playing piquet with the Bishop of Perse- 
polis, her agitation was not observed; 
she turned her head and saw her former 
lover come in, in all the freshness of 
youth. His father’s death, and then that 
of his brother, killed by the severe 
climate of Saint-Petersburg, had placed 
on Maximilien’s head the hereditary 
plumes of the French peer’s hat. His 
fortune matched his learning and his 
merits; only the day before his youth- 
ful and fervid eloquence had dazzled 
the Assembly. At this moment he stood 
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before the Countess, free, and graced 
with all the advantages she had formerly 
required of her ideal. Every mother 
with a daughter to marry made amiable 
advances to a man gifted with the 
virtues which they attributed to him, as 
they admired his attractive person; but 
Emilie knew, better than anyone, that 
the Vicomte de Longueville had the 
steadfast nature in which a wise woman 
sees a guarantee of happiness. She 
looked at the admiral who, to use his 
favorite expression, seemedjikely to hold 
his courses for a long time yet, and 
cursed the follies of her youth. 

At this moment M. de Persepolis said 
with Episcopal grace: “Fair lady, you 
have thrown away the king of hearts— 
I have won. But do not regret your 
money. I keep it for my little semi- 
naries.” 
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To M. le Baron Barchou de Penhoen 


Among all the pupils of the Oratorian school at Vendéme, we are, I 
think, the only two who have afterwards met in mid-career of a life of 
letters—we who once were cultivating Philosophy when by rights we should 


have been minding our De viris. 


When we met, you were engaged upon 


your noble works on German philosophy, and I upon this study. So 
neither of us has missed his vocation; and you, when you see your name 
here, will feel, no doubt, as much pleasure as he who inscribes his work to 


you—Your old schoolfellow, 
1840. 


Ir was one o’clock in the morning, 
during the winter of 1829-30, but in the 
Vicomtesse de Grandlieu’s salon two 
persons stayed on who did not belong 
to her family cirele. A young and good- 
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looking man heard the clock strike, and 
took his leave. When the courtyard 
echoed with the sound of a departing 
carriage, the Vicomtesse looked up, saw 
that no one was present save her brother 
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and a friend of the family finishing their 
game of piquet, and went across to her 
daughter. The girl, standing by the 
chimney-piece, apparently examining a 
transparent fire-screen, was listening to 
the sounds from the courtyard in 


way that justified certain maternal 
fears. 
“Camille,” said the Vicomtesse, “if 


you continue to behave to young Comte 
de Restaud as you have done this even- 
ing, you will oblige me to see no more 
of him here. Listen, child, and if you 
have any confidence in my love, let 
me guide you in life. At seventeen one 
cannot judge of past or future, nor of 
certain social considerations. I have 
only one thing to say to you. M. de 
Restaud has a mother, a mother who 
would waste millions of francs; a woman 
of no birth, a Mlle. Goriot; people 
talked a good deal about her at one 
time. She behaved so badly to her 
own father, that she certainly does not 
deserve to have so good a son. The 
young Count adores her, and maintains 
her in her position with dutifulness 
worthy of all praise, and he is extremely 
good to his brother and_ sister—But 
however admirable his behavior may 
be,” the Vicomtesse added with a shrewd 
expression, “so long as his mother lives, 
any family would take alarm at the idea 
of intrusting a daughter’s fortune and 
future to young Restaud.” 

“T overheard a word now and again 
in your talk with Mlle. de Grandlieu,” 
cried the friend of the family, “and it 
made me anxious to put in a word 
of my own—I have won, M. le Comte,” 
he added, turning to his opponent. “T 
shall throw you over and go to your 
niece’s assistance.” 
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“See what it is to have an attorney’s 
ears!” exclaimed the Vicomtesse. “My 
dear Derville, how could you know 
what I was saying to Camille in a 
whisper?” 

“T knew it from your looks,” an- 
swered Derville, seating himself in a 
low chair by the fire. 

Camille’s uncle went to her side, and 
Mme. de Grandlieu took up her posi- 
tion on a hearth stool between her 
daughter and Derville. 

“The time has come for telling a story 
which should modify your judgment as 
to Ernest de Restaud’s prospects.” 

“A story?” cried Camille. “Do begin 
at once, monsieur.” 

The glance that Derville gave the 
Vicomtesse told her that this tale was 
meant for her. The Vicomtesse de 
Grandlieu, be it said, was one of the 
greatest ladies in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain, by reason of her fortune and 
her ancient name; and though it may 
seem improbable that a Paris attorney 
should speak so familiarly to her, or 
be so much at home in her house, the 
fact. is nevertheless easily explained. 

When Mme de Grandlieu returned to 
France with the Royal family, she came 
to Paris, and at first lived entirely on 
the pension allowed her out of the Civil 
List by Louis XVIII—an intolerable 
position. The Hétel de Grandlieu had 
been sold by the Republic. It came 
to Derville’s knowledge that there were 
flaws in the title, and he thought that 
it ought to return to the Vicomtesse. 
He instituted proceedings for nullity of 
contract, and gained the day. En- 
couraged by this success, he used lega* 
quibbles to such purpose that he com- 
velled some institution or other to dis- 
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gorge the Forest of Liceney. Then he 
won certain lawsuits against the Canal 
d’Orléans, and recovered a_ tolerably 
large amount of property, with which 
the Emperor had endowed various pub- 
lic institutions. So it fell out that, 
thanks to the young attorney’s skillful 
management, Mme. de Grandlieu’s in- 
come reached the sum of some sixty 
thousand francs, to say nothing of the 
vast sums returned to her by the law 
of indemnity. And Derville, a man of 
high character, well informed, modest, 
and pleasant in company, became the 
house-friend of the family. 

By his conduct of Mme. de Grandlieu’s 
affairs he had fairly earned the esteem 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, and 
numbered the best families among his 
clients; but he did not take advantage 
of his popularity, as an ambitious man 
might have done. The Vicomtesse 
would have had him sell his practice 
and enter the magistracy, in which 
career advancement would have been 
swift and certain with such influence at 
his disposal; but he persistently refused 
all offers. He only went into society to 
keep up his connections, but he occa- 
sionally spent an evening at the Hétel 
de Grandlieu. It was a very lucky thing 
for him that his talents had been 
brought into the light by his devotion 
to Mme. de Grandlieu, for his practice 
otherwise might have gone to pieces. 
Derville had not an attorney’s soul. 
Since Ernest de Restaud had appeared 
at the Hétel de Grandlieu, and he had 
noticed that Camille felt attracted to 
the young man, Derville had been as 
assiduous in his visits as any dandy 
of the Chaussée-d’Antin newly admitted 
to the noble Faubourg. At a ball only 


a few days before, when he happened to 
stand near Camille, and said, indicating 
the Count— 

“Tt is a pity that yonder youngster 
has not two or three million francs, is 
it not?” 

“Is it a pity? I do not think so,” the 
girl answered. “M. de Restaud has 
plenty of ability; he is well educated, 
and the Minister, his chief, thinks well 
of him. He will be a remarkable man, 
I have no doubt. ‘Yonder youngster’ 
will have as much money as he wishes 
when he comes into power.” 

“Yes, but suppose that he were rich 
already?” 

“Rich already?” repeated Camille, 
flushing red. “Why, all the girls in the 
room would be quarreling for him,” 
she added, glancing at the quadrilles. 

“And then,” retorted the attorney, 
“Mlle. de Grandlieu might not be the 
one towards whom his eyes are always 
turned? That is what that red color 
means! You like him, do you not? 
Come, speak out.” 

Camille suddenly rose to go. 

“She loves him,” Derville thought. 

Since that evening, Cami‘le had been 
unwontedly attentive to the attorney, 
who approved of her liking for Ernest 
de Restaud. Hitherto, although she 
knew well that her family lay undet 
great obligations to Derville, she had 
felt respect rather than real friendship 
for him, their relation was more a mat- 
ter of politeness than of warmth of 
feeling; and by her manner, and by the 
tones of her voice, she had always made 
him sensible of the distance which 
socially lay between them. Gratitude is 
a charge upon the inheritance which the 
second generation is apt to repudiate. 
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“This adventure,” Derville began after 


a pause, “brings the one romantic 
event in my life to my mind. You are 
laughing already,” he went on; “it seems 
so ridiculous, doesn’t it, that an at- 
torney should speak of a romance in 
his life? But once I was five-and- 
twenty, like everybody else, and even 
then I had seen some queer things. I 
ought to begin at the beginning by tell- 
ing you about someone whom it is im- 
possible that you should have known. 
The man in question was a usurer. 

“Can you grasp a clear notion of that 
sallow, wan face of his? I wish the 
Académie would give me leave to dub 
such faces the lunar type. It was like 
silvergilt, with the gilt rubbed off. His 
hair was iron-gray, sleek, and carefully 
combed; his features might have been 
cast in bronze; Talleyrand himself was 
not more impassive than this money- 
lender. A pair of little eyes, yellow as 
a ferret’s, and with scarce an eyelash to 
them, peered out from under the shel- 
tering peak of a shabby old cap, as if 
they feared the light. He had the thin 
lips that you see in Rembrandt’s or 
Metsu’s portraits of alchemists and 
shrunken old men, and a nose so 
sharp at the tip that it put you in mind 
of a gimlet. His voice was low; he 
always spoke suavely; he never flew 
into a passion. His age was a problem ; 
it was hard to say whether he had 
grown old before his time, or whether 
by economy of youth he had saved 
enough to last him his life. 

“This room, and everything in it, from 
the green baize of his bureau to the 
strip of carpet by the bed, was as clean 
and threadbare as the chilly sanctuary 
of some elderly spinster who spends her 
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days in rubbing her furniture. In 
winter time, the live brands of the fire 
smoldered all day in a bank of ashesa 
there was never any flame in his grate 
He went through his day, from his up- 
rising to his evening coughing-fit with 
the regularity of a pendulum, and in 
some sort was a clockwork man, wound 
up by a night’s slumber. Touch a wood- 
louse on an excursion across your sheet 
of paper, and the creature shams death; 
and in something the same way my 
acquaintance would stop short in the 
middle of a sentence, while a cart went 
by, to save the strain to his voice. Fol- 
lowing the example of Fontenelle, he 
was thrifty of pulse-strokes, and con- 
centrated all human sensibility in the 
innermost sanctuary of Self. 

“His life flowed soundless as the 
sands of an hour-glass. His victims 
sometimes flew into a rage and made a 
great deal of noise, followed by a great 
silence; so is it in a kitchen after a 
fowl’s neck has been wrung. 

“Toward evening this bill of exchange 
incarnate would assume ordinary human 
shape, and his metals were metamor- 
phosed into a human heart. When he 
was satisfied with his day’s business, he 
would rub his hands; his inward glee 
would escape like smoke through every 
rift and wrinkle of his face ;—in no other 
way is it possible to give an idea of 
the mute play of muscle which expressed 
sensations similar to the  soundless 
laughter of Leatherstocking. Indeed, 
even in transports of joy, his conversa- 
tion was confined to monosyllables; he 
wore the same non-committal counte- 
nance. 

“This was the neighbor Chance found 
for me in the house in the Rue des 
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Grés, where I used to live when as yet 
I was only a second clerk finishing my 
third year’s studies. The house is damp 
and dark, and boasts no courtyard, All 
the windows look on the street “=the 
whole dwelling, in claustral fashion, is 
divided into rooms or cells of equal size, 
all opening upon a long corridor dimly 
lit with borrowed lights. The place 
must have been part of an old convent 
once. So gloomy was it, that the gayety 
of eldest sons forsook them on the stairs 
before they reached my neighbor’s door. 
He and his house were much alike; even 
so does the oyster resemble his native 
rock. 

“T was the one creature with whom he 
had any communication, socially speak- 
ing; he would come in to ask for a light, 
to borrow a book or a newspaper, and 
of an evening he would allow me to 
go into his cell, and when he was in the 
humor we would chat together. These 
marks of confidence were the results of 
four years of neighborhood and my 
sober conduct. From sheer lack of 
pence, I was bound to live pretty much 
as he did. Had he any relations or 
friends? Was he rich or poor? Nobody 
could give an answer to these questions. 
I myself never saw money in his room. 
Doubtless his capital was safely stowed 
in the strong rooms of the Bank. He 
used to collect his bills himself as they 
fell due, running all over Paris on @ pair 
of shanks as skinny as a stag’s. On 
occasion he could be a martyr to pru- 
dence. Once day, when he happened to 
have gold in his pockets, a double na- 
poleon worked its way, somehow or 
other, out of his fob and fell, and 
another lodger following him up the 
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stairs picked up the coin and returned 
it to its owner. 

““That isn’t mine!’ said he, with a 
start of surprise. ‘Mine indeed! If 1, 
were rich, should I live as I do!’ 

“He made his cup of coffee himself 
every morning on the cast-iron chafing 
dish which stood all day in the black 
angle of the grate; his dinner came in 
from a cookshop; and our old porter’s 
wife went up at the prescribed hour to 
set his room in order. Finally, a 
whimsical chance, in which Sterne would 
have seen predestination, had named the 
man Gobseck. When I did business for 
him later, I came to know that he was 
about seventy-six years old at the time 
when we became acquainted. He was 
born about 1740, in some outlying sub- 
urb of Antwerp, of a Dutch father and 
a Jewish mother, and his name was 
Jean-Esther Van Gobseck. You re- 
member how all Paris took an interest 
in that murder case, a woman named 
La belle Hollandaise? happened to 
mention it to my old neighbor, and he 
answered without the slightest symptom 
of interest or surprise, ‘She is my grand- 
niece,’ 

“That was the only remark drawn 
from him by the death of his sole sur- 
viving next of kin, his sister’s grand- 
daughter. From reports of the case I 
found that La belle Hollandaise was in 
fact named Sara Van Gobseck. When I 
asked by what curious chance his grand- 
niece came to bear his surname, he 
smiled— 

““The women never Marry in our 
family,’ 

“Singular creature, he had never cared 
to find out a single relative among four 
generations counted on the female side. 
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The thought of his heirs was abhorrent 
to him; and the idea that his wealth 
could pass into other hands after his 
death simply inconceivable. 

“He was a child, ten years old, when 
his mother shipped him off as cabin 
boy on a voyage to the Dutch Straits 
Settlements, and there he knocked about 
for twenty years. The inscrutable lines 
on that sallow forehead kept the secret 
of horrible advertures, sudden panic, 
unhoped-for luck, romantic cross events, 
joys that knew no limit, hunger endured 
and love trampled underfoot, fortunes 
risked, lost, and recovered, life endan- 
gered time and time again, and saved, 
it may be, by one of the rapid, ruthless 
decisions absolved by necessity. He had 
known Admiral Simeuse, M. de Lally, 
M. de Kergarouét, M. d’Estaing, le 
Bailli de Suffren, M. de Portenduére, 
Lord Cornwallis, Lord Hastings, Tippoo 
Sahib’s father, Tippoo Sahib himself. 
The bully who served Mahadaji Sind- 
hia, King of Delhi, and did so much to 
found the power of the Mahrattas, had 
‘ad dealings with Gobseck. Long 
residence at St. Thomas brought him 
in contact with Victor Hughes and other 
notorious pirates. In his quest of for- 
tune he had left no stone unturned; 
witness an attempt to discover the 
treasure of that tribe of savages so 
famous in Buenos Ayres and its neigh- 
borhood. He had a personal knowl- 
edge of the events of the American 
War of Independence. But if he spoke 
of the Indies or of America, as he did 
very rarely with me, and never with 
anyone else, he seemed to regard it us 
an indiscretion and to repent of it 
afterwards. If humanity and sociability 
ere in some sort a religion, Gobseck 
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might be ranked as an infidel; but 
though I set myself to study him, I 
must confess, to my shame, that his 
real nature was impenetrable up to the 
very last. I even felt doubts at times 
as to his sex. If all usurers are like this 
one, I maintain that they belong to the 
neuter gender. 

“Did he adhere to his mother’s re- 
ligion? Did he look on Gentiles as his 
legitimate prey? Had he turned Roman 
Catholic, Lutheran, Mohametan, Brah- 
min, or what not? I never knew any- 
thing whatsoever about his religious 
opinions, and so far as I could see, he 
was indifferent rather than incredulous. 

“One evening I went in to see this 
man who had turned himself to gold; 
the usurer, whom his victims (his clients, 
as he styled them) were wont to call 
Daddy Gobseck, perhaps ironically, per- 
haps by way of antiphrasis. He was 
sitting in his armchair, motionless as 
statue, staring fixedly at the mantel- 
shelf, where he seemed to read the 
figures of his statements. A lamp, with 
a pedestal that had once been green, 
was burning in the room; but so far 
from taking color from its smoky light, 
his face seemed to stand out positively 
paler against the background. He 
pointed to a chair set for me, but not 
a word did he say. 

“What thoughts can this being have 
in his mind?’ said I to myself. ‘Does 
he know that a God exists; does he 
know there are such things as feeling, 
woman, happiness?’ I pitied him as I 
might have pitied a diseased creature. 
But, at the same time, I knew quite 
well that while he had millions of frances 
at his command, he possessed the world 
no less in idea—that world which he 
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had explored, ransacked, weighed, ap- 
praised, and exploited. 

““Good-day, Daddy Gobseck,’ I began. 

“He turned his face towards me, with 
a slight contraction of his bushy, black 
eyebrows; this characteristic shade of 
expression in him meant as much as the 
most jubilant smile on a Southern face. 

“You look just as gloomy as you 
did that day when the news came of 
the failure of that bookseller whose 
sharpness you admired so much, though 
you were one of his victims.’ 

“One of his victims?’ he repeated, 
with a look of astonishment. 

“*Yes. Did you not refuse to accept 
composition at the meeting of creditors 
until he undertook privately to pay you 
your debt in full; and did he not give 
you bills accepted by the insolvent firm; 
and then, when he set up in business 
again, did he not pay you the dividend 
upon those bills of yours, signed as they 
were by the bankrupt firm?’ 

““He was a sharp one, but I had it 
out of him.’ 

“*Then have you some bills to pro- 
test? To-day is the 30th, I believe’ 

“It was the first time that I had 
spoken to him of money. He looked 
ironically up at me; then in those bland 
accents, not unlike the husky tones 
which the tyro draws from a flute, he 
answered, ‘I am amusing myself, 

“So you amuse yourself now and 
again?’ 

“Do you imagine that the only poets 
in the world are those who print their 
verses?’ he asked, with a pitying look 
and shrug of the shoulders. 

“Poetry in that head!’ thought ie 
for as yet I knew nothing of his life. 

“What life could be as glorious as 
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mine?’ he continued, and his eyes lighted 
up. ‘You are young, your mental 
visions are colored by youthful blood, 
you see women’s faces in the fire, while 
I see nothing but coals in mine. You 
have all sorts of beliefs, while I have 
no beliefs at all. Keep your illusions— 
if you can. Now I will show you life 
with the discount taken off. Go 
wherever you like, or stay at home by 
the fireside with your wife, there always 
comes a time when you settle down in 
a certain groove, the groove of your 
preference; and then happiness consists 
in the exercise of your faculties by ap- 
plying them to realities. Anything 
more in the way of precept is false. 
My principles have been various, among 
various men; I had to change them with 
every change of latitude. Things that 
we admire in Europe are punishable 
in Asia, and a vice in Paris becomes 
a necessity when you have passed the 
Azores. There are no such things as 
hard-and-fast rules; there are only con- 
ventions adapted to the climate. Fling 
a man headlong into one social melting 
pot after another, and convictions and 
forms and moral systems become so 
many meaningless words to him. The 
one thing that always remains, the 
one sure instinct that nature has im- 
planted in us, is the instinct of self- 
preservation. In European society you 
call this instinct self-interest. If you 
had lived as long as I have, you would 
know that there is but one concrete 
reality invariable enough to be worth 
caring about, and that is—Goup. Gold 
represents every form of human power. 
IT have traveled. I found out that 
there were either hills or plains every- 
where; the plains are monotonous, the 
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hills a weariness; consequently, place 
may be left out of the question. As 
to manners; man is man all the world 
over. The same battle between the 
poor and the rich is going on every- 
where; it is inevitable everywhere; con- 
sequently, it is better to exploit than to 
be exploited. Everywhere you find the 
man of thews and sinews who toils, and 
the lymphatic man who torments him- 
self; and pleasures are everywhere the 
same, for when all sensations are eX- 
hausted, all that survives is Vanity— 
Vanity is the abiding substance of us, 
the J in us. Vanity is only to be satis- 
fied by gold in floods. Our dreams 
need time and physical means and pains- 
taking thought before they can be real- 
ized. Well, gold contains all things 
in embryo; gold realizes all things for us. 

“‘None but fools and invalids can 
find pleasure in shuffling cards all even- 
ing long to find out whether they shall 
win a few pence at the end. None but 
driveling idiots could spend time in 
inquiring into all that is happening 
around them, whether Madame Such-an- 
One slept single on her couch or in 
company, whether she has more blood 
than lymph, more temperament than 
virtue. None but the dupes, who fondly 
imagine that they are useful to their 
like, can interest themselves in laying 
down rules for political guidance amid 
events which neither they nor anyone 
else foresees, nor ever will foresee. 
None but simpletons can delight in 
talking about stage players and repeat- 
ing their sayings; making the daily 
promenade of a caged animal over & 
rather larger area; dressing for others, 
eating for others, priding themselves on 
a horse or a carriage such as no neigh- 
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bor can have until three days later. 
What is all this but Parisian life 
summed up in a few phrases? Let us 
find a higher outlook on life than theirs. 
Happiness consists either in strong emo- 
tions which drain our vitality, or in 
methodical occupation which makes ex- 
istence like a bit of English machinery, 
working with the regularity of clock- 
work. A higher happiness than either 
consists in a curiosity, styled noble, a 
wish to learn Nature’s secrets, or to at: 
tempt by artificial means to imitate 
Nature to some extent. What is this in 
two words but Science and Art, or pas- 
sion or calm?—Ah! well, every human 
passion wrought up to its highest pitch 
in the struggle for existence comes to 
parade itself here before me—as I live 
in calm. As for your scientific curiosity, 
a kind of wrestling but in which man is 
never uppermost, I replace it by an in- 
sight into all the springs of action in 
man and woman. To sum up, the world 
is mine without effort of mine, and 
the world has not the slightest hold on 
me. Listen to this,’ he went on, ‘T will 
tell you the history of my morning, and 
you will divine my pleasure.’ 

“He got up, pushed the bolt of the 
door, drew a tapestry curtain across it 
with a sharp grating sound of the rings 
on the rod, then he sat down again. 

“(This morning,’ he said, ‘I had only 
two amounts to collect; the rest of the 
bills that were due I gave away instead 
of cash to my customers yesterday. So 
much saved you see, for when I dis- 
count a bill I always deduct two francs 
for a hired brougham—expenses of col- 
lection. A pretty thing it would be. 
would it not, if my clients were to set 
me trudging all over Paris for half a 
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dozen francs of discount, when no man 
is my master, and I only pay seven 
francs in the shape of taxes? 

“The first bill for a thousand francs 
was presented by a young fellow, a 
smart buck with a spangled waistcoat, 
and an eyeglass, and a tilbury and an 
English horse, and all the rest of it. 
The bill bore the signature ‘of one 
of the prettiest women in Paris, married 
to a Count, a great landowner. Now, 
how came that Countess to put her 
name to a bill of exchange, legally not 
worth the paper it was written upon, 
but practically very good business ; for 
these women, poor things, are afraid of 
the scandal that a protested bill makes 
in a family, and would give themselves 
away in payment sooner than fail? I 
wanted to find out what that bill of 
exchange really represented. Was it 
stupidity, imprudence, love, or charity? 

““The second bill, bearing the sig- 
nature “Fanny Malvaut,” came to me 
from a linen-draper on the high way 
to bankruptcy. Now, no creature who 
has any credit with a bank comes to me. 
The first step to my door means that 
a man is desperately hard up; that the 
news of his failure will soon come out; 
and, most of all, it means that he has 
been everywhere else first. The stag is 
always at bay when I see him, and a 
pack of creditors are hard upon his 
track. The Countess lived in the Rue 
du Helder, and my Fanny in the Rue 
Montmartre. How many conjectures I 
made as I set out this morning! If 
these two women were not able to 
pay, they would show me more respect 
than they would show their own fathers. 
What tricks and grimaces would not 
the Countess try for a thousand francs! 
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She would be so nice to me, she would 
talk to me in that ingratiating tone 
peculiar to indorsers of bills, she would 
pour out a torrent of coaxing words, 
perhaps she would beg and pray, and 
I. . . (here the old man turned his 
pale eyes upon me)—‘and I not to be 
moved, inexorable!’ he continued. ‘I 
am there as the avenger, the appari- 
tion of Remorse. So much for hy- 
potheses. I reached the house. 

“*“Madame la Comtesse is asleep,” 
says the maid. 

“*“When can I see her?” 

“*“At twelve o'clock.” 

“¢“Ts Madame la Comtesse ill?” 

“*«No, sir, but she only came home 
at three o’clock this morning from a 
ball.” 

“*“My name is Gobseck, tell her that 
I shall call again at twelve o’clock,” and 
out I went, leaving traces of my muddy 
boots on the carpet which covered the 
paved staircase. I like to leave mud 
on a rich man’s carpet; it is not petty 
spite; I like to make them feel a touch 
of the claws of Necessity. In the Rue 
Montmartre I thrust open the old gate- 
way of a poor-looking house, and looked 
into a dark courtyard where the sunlight 
never shines, The porter’s lodge was 
grimy, the window looked like the sleeve 
of some shabby wadded gown—greasy, 
dirty, and full of holes. 

“¢«Mille. Fanny Malvaut?” 

“«“She has gone out; but if you 
come about a bill, the money is waiting 
for you.” 

“¢*T will look in again,” said I. 

“*As soon as I knew that the porter 
had the money for me, I wanted to 
know what the girl was like; I pictured 
her as pretty. The rest of the morning 
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I spent in looking at the prints in the 
shop windows along the boulevard; 
then, just as it struck twelve, I went 
through the Countess’s antechamber. 

“<“Madame has just this minute 
rung for me,” said the maid; “T don’t 
think she can see you yet.” 

«¢“J wil] wait,” said I, and sat down 
in an easy-chair. 

“‘Venetian shutters were opened, and 
presently the maid came hurrying back. 

“¢«Come in, sir.” 

“(From the sweet tone of the girl’s 
voice, I knew that the mistress could 
not be ready to pay. What a handsome 
woman it was that I saw in another 
moment! She had flung an Indian 
shawl hastily over her bare shoulders, 
covering herself with it completely, 
while it revealed the bare outlines of 
the form beneath. She wore a loose 
gown trimmed with snowy ruffles, which 
told plainly that her laundress’s bills 
amounted to something like two thou- 
sand francs in the course of a year. Her 
dark curls escaped from beneath a bright 
Indian handkerchief, knotted carelessly 
about her head after the fashion of 
Creole women. The bed lay in disorder 
that told of broken slumber. A painter 
would have paid money to stay a while 
to see the scene that I saw. Under the 
luxurious hanging draperies, the pillow, 
crushed into the depths of an eider- 
down quilt, its lace border standing in 
contrast against the background of blue 
silk, bore a vague impress that kindled 
the imagination. A pair of satin slip- 
pers gleamed from the great bear-skin 
rug svread by the carved mahogany 
lions at the bed-foot, where she had 
flung them off in weariness after the 
ball. A crumpled gown hung over a 
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chair, the sleeves touching the floor; 
stockings which a breath would have 
blown away were twisted about the leg 
of an easy-chair; white ribbon garters 
straggled over a settee. A fan of price, 
half unfolded, glittered on the chimney- 
piece. Drawers stood open; flowers, 
diamonds, gloves, a bouquet, a girdle, 
were littered about. The room was full 
of vague sweet perfume. And—beneath 
all the luxury and disorder, beauty and 
incongruity, I saw Misery crouching in 
wait for her or for her adorer, Misery 
rearing its head, for the Countess had 
begun to feel the edge of those fangs. 
Her tired face was an epitome of the 
room strewn with relics of past festival. 
The scattered gew-gaws, pitiable this 
morning, when gathered together and 
coherent, had turned heads the night 
before. 

“‘What efforts to drink of the Tan- 
talus cup of bliss I could read in these 
traces of love stricken by the thunder- 
bolt remorse—in this visible present- 
ment of a life of luxury, extravagance, 
and riot. There were faint red marks 
on her young face, signs of the fineness 
of the skin; but her features were 
coarsened, as it were, and the circles 
about her eyes were unwontedly dark. 
Nature nevertheless was so vigorous in 
her, that these traces of past folly did 
not spoil her beauty. Her eyes glit- 
tered. She looked like some Herodtas 
of da Vinci’s (I have dealt in pictures), 
so magnificently full of life and energy 
was she; there was nothing starved nor 
stinted in feature or outline; she awak- 
ened desire; it seemed to me that there 
was some passion in her yet stronger 
than love. I was taken with her. It 
was a long while since my heart had 
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throbbed; so I was paid then and there 
—for I would give a thousand frances 
for a sensation that should bring me 
back memories of youth. 

“*“Monsieur,” she said, finding a 
thair for me, “will you be so good as 
to wait?” 

“Until this time to-morrow, ma- 
dame,” I said, folding up the bill again. 
“I cannot legally protest this bill any 
sooner.” And within myself I said— 
“Pay the price of your luxury, pay for 
your name, pay for your ease, pay for 
the monopoly which you enjoy! The 
rich have invented judges and courts of 
law to secure their goods, and the guil- 
lotine—that candle in which so many 
an ignorant moth burns his wings. But 
for you who lie in silk, under silken 
coverlets, there is remorse and grinding 
of teeth beneath a smile and those 
fantastical lions’ jaws are gaping to set 
their fangs in your heart.” 

“<««Protest the bill! Can you mean 
it?” she cried, with her eyes upon me; 
“could you have so little consideration 
for me?” 

““Tf the King himself owed money 
to me, madame, and did not pay Nie 
should summons him even sooner than 
any other debtor.” 

“While we were speaking, somebody 
tapped gently at the door. 

“«“T cannot see anyone,” she cried 
imperiously. 

“*“But, Anastasie, I particularly wish 
to speak to you.” 

“*“Not just now, dear,” she answered 
in a milder tone, but with no sign of 
relenting. 

“What nonsense{ You are talking 
to someone,” said the voice, and in came 
a man who could oniv be the Count. 


“The Countess gave me a glance. [ 
saw how it was. She was thoroughly 
in my power. There was a time when 
I was young, and might perhaps have 
been stupid enough not to protest the 
bill. At Pondicherry, in 1763, I let a 
woman off, and nicely she paid me out 
afterwards. I deserved it; what call 
was there for me to trust her? 

“«“What does this gentleman want?” 
asked the Count. 

““T could see that the Countess was 
trembling from head to foot; the white 
satin skin of her throat was rough, 
“turned to goose flesh,” to use the 
familiar expression. As for me, 1 
laughed in myself without moving a 
muscle. 

“““This gentleman is one of my 
tradesmen,” she said. 

“The Count turned his back on me; 
I drew the bill half out of my pocket. 
After that inexorable movement, she 
came over to me and put a diamond 
into my hands. “Take it,” she said, 
“and be gone.” 

““We exchanged values, and I made 
my bow and went. The diamond was 
worth twelve hundred franes to me. Out 
in the courtyard I saw a swarm of 
flunkeys, brushing their liveries, waxing 
their boots, and cleaning sumptuous 
equipages. 

“<“This is what brings these people 
to me!” said I to myself. “It is to 
keep up this kind of thing that they 
steal millions with all due formalitie=, 
and betray their country. The great 
lord, and the little man who apes the 
great lord, bathes in mud once for all 
to save himself a splash or two when 
he goes afoot through the streets.” 

“Just then the great gates were 
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opened to admit a cabriolet. It was 
the same young feullow who had 
brought the bill to me. 

“+“Qip” T said, as he alighted, “here 
are two hundred francs, which I beg 
you to return to Mme. la Comtesse, 
and have the goodness to teil her that 
I hold the pledge which she deposited 
with me this morning at her disposi- 
tion for a week.” 

“He took the two hundred francs, 
and an ironical smile stole over his 
face; it was as if he had said, “Aha! 
so she has paid it, has she? ... Faith, 
so much the better!” I read the 
Countess’s future in his face. That 
good-looking, fair-haired young gentle- 
man is a heartless gambler; he will 
ruin himself, ruin her, ruin her husband, 
ruin the children, eat up their portions, 
and work more havoc in Parisian salons 
than a whole battery of howitzers in a 
regiment. 

“‘T went back to see Mlle. Fanny in 
the Rue Montmartre, climbed a very 
steep, narrow staircase, and reached a 
two-roomed dwelling on the fifth floor. 
Everything was as neat as a new ducat. 
I did not see a speck of dust on the 
furniture in the first room, where Mile. 
Fanny was sitting. Mlle. Fanny herself 
was a young Parisian girl, quietly 
dressed, with a delicate fresh face, and 
a winning look. The arrangement of 
her neatly brushed chestnut hair in @ 
double curve on her forehead lent a 
refined expression to blue eyes, clear 
as crystal. The broad daylight stream- 
ing in through the short curtains against 
the window pane fell with softened 
light on her girlish face. A pile of 
shaped pieces of linen told me that she 
was a seamstress. She looked like the 


spirit of solitude. When I held ous 
the bill, I remarked that she had not 
been at home when I called in the 
morning. 

«“¢“But the money was left with the 
porter’s wife,” said she. 

“<T pretended not to understand. 

“<“You go out early, mademoiselle, 
it seems.” 

«“<«yT yery seldom leave my room; 
but when you work all night, you are 
obliged to take a bath sometimes.” 

“‘T Jooked at her. A glance told me 
about her life. Here was a girl con- 
demned by misfortune to toil, a girl 
who came of honest farmer folk, for 
she had still a freckle or two that told 
of country birth. There was an inde- 
finable atmosphere of goodness about 
her; I felt as if I were breathing sin- 
cerity and frank innocence. It was re- 
freshing to my lungs. Poor innocent 
child, she had faith in something; there 
was a crucifix and a sprig or two of 
green box above her poor little painted 
wooden bedstead; I felt touched, o1 
somewhat inclined that way. I felt 
ready to offer to charge no more than 
twelve per cent., and so give something 
towards establishing her in a good way 
of business. 

“*“But may be she has a little young- 
ster of a cousin,” I said to myself, “who 
would raise money on her signature and 
sponge on the poor girl.” 

“‘So I went away, keeping my gen- 
erous impulses well under control; for 
I have frequently had occasion to ob- 
serve that when benevolence does ne 
harm to him who gives, it is the ruin 
of him who takes. When you came in 
I was thinking that Fanny Malvaut 
would make a nice little wife; I was 
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thinking of the contrast between her 
pure, lonely life and the life of the 
Countess—she has sunk as low as a bill 
of exchange already, she will sink to 
the lowest depths of degradation before 
she has done!’—I scrutinized him dur- 
ing the deep silence that followed, but 
in a moment he spoke again. ‘Well,’ 
he said, ‘do you think that it is nothing 
to have this power of insight into the 
deepest recesses of the human heart, to 
embrace so many lives, to see the naked 
truth underlying it all? There are no 
two dramas alike: there are hideous 
sores, deadly chagrins, love scenes, mis- 
ery that soon will lie under the ripples 
of the Seine, young men’s joys that lead 
to the scaffold, the laughter of despair, 
and sumptuous banquets. Yesterday it 
was a tragedy. A worthy soul of a 
father drowned himself because he could 
not support his family. To-morrow it 
is a comedy; some youngster will try 
to rehearse the scene of M. Dimanche, 
brought up to date. You have heard 
people extol the eloquence of our latter 
day preachers; now and again I have 
wasted my time by going to hear them; 
they produced a change in my opinions, 
Sut in my conduct (as somebody said, 
I can’t recollect his name), in my con- 
duct—never!—Well, well; these good 
priests and your Mirabeaus and Verg- 
niauds and the rest of them are mere 
stammering beginners compared with 
these orators of mine. 

“Often it is some girl in love, some 
gray-headed merchant on the verge of 
bankruptcy, some mother with a son’s 
wrongdoing to conceal, some starving 
artist, some great man whose influence 
is on the wane, and, for lack of money, 
is like to lose the fruit of all his labors— 
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the power of their pleading has made 
me shudder. Sublime actors such as 
these play for me, for an audience of 
one, and they cannot deceive me. I can 
look into their inmost thoughts, and 
read them as God reads them. Nothing 
is hidden from me. Nothing is refused 
to the holder of the purse-strings to 
loose and to bind. I am rich enough to 
buy the consciences of those who con- 
trol the action of ministers, from their 
office boys to their mistresses. Is not 
that Power?—I can possess the fairest 
women, receive their softest caresses; 
is not that Pleasure? And is not your 
whole social economy summed up in 
terms of Power and Pleasure? 

“‘There are ten of us in Paris, silent, 
unknown kings, the arbiters of your 
destinies. What is life but a machine 
set in motion by money? Know this 
for certain—methods are always con- 
founded with results! you will never 
succeed in separating the soul from the 
senses, spirit from matter. Gold is the 
spiritual basis of existing society—The 
ten of us are bound by the ties of com: 
mon interest; we meet on certain days 
of the week at the Café Thémis near 
the Pont Neuf, and there, in conclave, 
we reveal the mysteries of finance. No 
fortune can deceive us; we are in pos- 
session of family secrets in all direc- 
tions. We keep a kind of Black Book, 
in which we note the most important 
bills issued, drafts on public credit, or 
on banks, or given and taken in the 
course of business. We are the Casuists 
of the Paris Bourse, a kind of Inquisi- 
tion weighing and analyzing the most 
Insignificant actions of every man of 
any fortune, and our forecasts are in- 
fallible. One of us looks out over the 
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judizial world, one over the financial, 
another surveys the administrative, and 
yet another the business world. I my- 
self keep an eye on eldest sons, artists, 
people in the great world, and gamblers 
—on the most sensational side of Paris. 
Everyone who comes to us lets us into 
his neighbor’s secrets. Thwarted pas- 
sion and mortified vanity are great bab- 
blers. Vice and disappointment and 
vindictiveness are the best of all detec- 
tives. My colleagues, like myself, have 
enjoyed all things, are sated with all 
things, and have reached the point when 
power and money are loved for their 
own sake. 

“Here, he said, indicating his bare, 
chilly room, ‘here the most high-mettled 
gallant, who chafes at a word and draws 
sword for a syllable elsewhere, will en- 
treat with clasped hands. There is no 
city-merchant so proud, no woman so 
vain of her beauty, no soldier of so 
bold a spirit, but that they entreat me 
here, one and all, with tears of rage 
or anguish in their eyes. Here they 
kneel—the famous artist, and the man 
of letters, whose name will go down to 
posterity. Here, in short’ (he lifted 
his hand to his forehead), ‘all the in- 
heritances and all the concerns of all 
Paris are weighed in the balance. Are 
you still of the opinion that there are 
no delights behind the blank mask 
which so often has amazed you by its 
impassiveness?’ he asked, stretching out 
that livid face which reeked of money. 

“T went back to my room, feeling 
stupefied. The little, wizened, old man 
He had been meta- 
morphosed under my eyes into a strange 
visionary symbol; he had come to be 


had grown great. 
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the power of gold personified. I shrank, 
shuddering, from life and my kind. 

“Is it realiy so?’ I thought; ‘must 
everything he resolved into gold?’ 

“T remember that it was long before 
I slept that night. I saw heaps of gold 
all about me. My thoughts were full 
of the lovely Countess; I confess, to 
my shame, that the vision completely 
eclipsed another quiet, innocent figure, 
the figure of the woman who had en- 
tered upon a life of toil and obscurity; 
but on the morrow, through the clouds 
of slumber, Fanny’s sweet face rose 
before me in all its beauty, and I 
thought of nothing else.” 


“Will you take a glass of eau sucrée?” 
asked the Vicomtesse, interrupting 
Derville. 

“T should be glad of it.” 

“But I can see nothing in this that 
can touch our concerns,” said Mme. de 
Grandlieu, as she rang the bell. 

“Sardanapalus!” cried Derville, fling- 
ing out his favorite invocation. “Made- 
moiselle Camille will be wide awake in 
a moment if I say that her happiness 
depended not so long ago upon Daddy 
Gobseck; but as the old gentleman died 
at the age of ninety, M. de Restaud 
will soon be in possession of a hand- 
some fortune. This requires some expla- 
nation. As for Fanny Malvaut, you 
know her; she is my wife.” 

“Poor fellow, he would admit that, 
with his usual frankness, with a score 
of people to hear him!” said the 
Vicomtesse. 

“T would proclaim it to the universe,” 
said the attorney. 

“Go on, drink your glass, my poor 
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Derville. You will never be anything 
but the happiest and the best of men.” 

“I left you in the Rue du Helder,” 
remarked the uncle, raising his face after 
a gentle doze. “You had gone to see 
a Countess; what have you done with 
Ler?” 


“A few days after my conversation 
with the old Dutchman,” Derville con- 
tinued, “I sent in my thesis, and be- 
came first a licentiate in law, and after- 
wards an advocate. The old miser’s 


opinion of me went up considerably. 


He consulted me (gratuitously) on all 
the ticklish bits of business which he 
undertook when he had made quite 
sure how he stood, business which would 
have seemed unsafe to any ordinary 
practitioner. This man, over whom no 
one appeared to have the slightest in- 
fluence listened to my advice with some- 
thing like respect. It is true that he 
always found that it turned out very 
well. 

“At length I became head-clerk in the 
office where I had worked for three 
years, and then I left the Rue des 
Grés for rooms in my employer’s house. 
I had my board and lodging and a hun- 
dred and fifty francs per month. It was 
a great day for me! 

“When I went to bid the usurer good- 
by, he showed no sign of feeling, he 
was neither cordial nor sorry to lose 
me, he did not ask me to come to see 
him, and only gave me one of those 
glances which seemed in some sort to 
reveal a power of second sight. 

“By the end of a week my old neigh- 
bor came to see me with a tolerably 
thorny bit of business, an expropriation, 
and he continued to ask my advice 


with as much freedom as i¥ he paid 
for it. 

“My principal was a man of pleasure 
and expensive tastes; before the second 
year (1818-1819) was out he had got 
himself into difficulties, and was obliged 
to sell his practice. A professional con- 
nection in those days did not fetch the 
present exorbitant prices, and my prin- 
cipal asked a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand francs. Now an active man, of 
competent knowledge and intelligence, 
might hope to pay off the capital in 
ten years, paying interest and living 
respectably in the meantime—if he 
could command confidence, But I was 
the seventh child of a small tradesman 
at Noyon; I had not a sou to my name, 
nor personal knowledge of any capital- 
ist but Daddy Gobseck. An ambitious 
idea, and an_indefinable glimmer of 
hope, put heart into me. To Gobseck 
I betook myself, and slowly one evening 
I made my way to the Rue des Grés. 
My heart thumped heavily as I knocked 
at his door in the gloomy house. I 
recollected all the things that he used 
to tell me, at a time when I myself 
was very far from suspecting the vio- 
lence of the anguish awaiting those who 
crossed his threshold. Now it was I 
who was about to beg and pray like so 
many others. 

“Well, no, not that,’ I said to my- 
self; ‘an honest man must keep his self- 
respect wherever he goes. Success is 
not worth cringing for; let us show him 
a front as decided as his own,’ 

“Daddy Gobseck had taken my room 
since I left the house, so as to have no 
neighbor; he had made a little grated 
window too in his door since then. and 
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did not open until he had taken a look 
at me and saw who I was. 

“Well, said he, in his thin, flute 
notes, ‘so your principal is selling his 
practice.’ 

“low did you know that?’ said Ls 
‘he has not spoken of it as yet except 
to me. 

“The old man’s lips were drawn in 
puckers, like a curtain, to either corner 
of his mouth, as a soundless smile bore 
a hard glance company. 

“Nothing else would have brought 
you here,” he said dryly, after a pause, 
which I spent in confusion. 

“Listen to me, M. Gobseck,’ I began, 
with such serenity as I could assume 
before the old man, who gazed at me 
with steady eyes. There was a clear 
light burning in them that disconcerted 
me. 

“He made a gesture as if to bid me 
‘Go on’ ‘I know that it is not easy to 
work on your feelings, so I will not 
waste my eloquence on the attempt to 
put my position before you—I am 2& 
penniless clerk, with no one to look to 
but you, and no heart in the world but 
yours can form a clear idea of my 
probable future. Let us leave hearts 
out of the question. Business is busi- 
ness, and business is not carried on with 
sentimentality like romances. Now to 
the facts. My principal’s practice is 
worth in his hands about twenty thou- 
sand francs per annum; in my hands, 
I think it would bring in forty thou- 
sand. He is willing to sell it for a 
hundred and fifty thousand francs. And 
here,” I said, striking my forehead, ‘I 
feel that if you would lend me the 
purchase-money, I could clear it off 
in ten years’ time.’ 
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“Come, that is plain speaking,’ said 
Daddy Gobseck, and he held out his 
hand and grasped mine. ‘Nobody since 
I have been in business has stated the 
motives of his visit more clearly. Guar- 
antees?’? asked he, scanning me from 
head to foot. ‘None to give,’ he added 
after a pause. ‘How old are you?’ 

“(Twenty-five in ten days’ time,’ said 
I, ‘or I could not open the matter.’ 

“ ‘Precisely.’ 

«Well?? 

“Tt is possible.’ 

“My word, we must be quick about 
it, or I shall have someone buying over 
my head.’ 

“ ‘Bring your certificate of birth round 
to-morrow morning, and we will talk. 
I will think it over. 

“Next morning, at eight o’clock, 
stood in the old man’s room. He took 
the document, put on his spectacles, 
coughed, spat, wrapped himself up in 
his black greatcoat, and read the whole 
certificate through from beginning to 
end. Then he turned it over and over, 
looked at me, coughed again, fidgeted 
about in his chair, and said, ‘We will 
try to arrange this bit of business.’ 

“T trembled. 

“‘T make fifty per cent. on my capi- 
tal,’ he continued, ‘sometimes I make 
a hundred, two hundred, five hundred 
per cent.’ 

“I turned pale at the words. 

“ ‘But as we are acquaintances, I shall 
be satisfied to take twelve and a half 
per cent. per’—(he hesitated) —‘well, 
yes, from you I would be content to 
take thirteen per cent. per annum. Will 
that suit you?’ 

“¢Yos’ I answered. 

“‘But if it is too much, stick up fot 
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yourself, Grotius!’ (a name he jokingly 
gave me). ‘When I ask you for thirteen 
per cent., it is all in the way of business; 
look into it, see if you can pay it; I 
don’t like a man to agree too easily. Is 
it too much?’ 

“‘No,’ said I, ‘I will make up for it 
by working a little harder.’ 

“‘Gad; your clients will pay for it!’ 
said he, looking at me wickedly out of 
the corner of his eyes. 

““No, by all the devils in hell!’ cried 
I, ‘it shall be I who will pay. I would 
sooner cut my hand off than day 
people.’ 

“‘Good-night,’ said Daddy Gobseck. 

“Why, fees are all according to 
scale,’ I added. 

“‘Not for compromises and settle- 
ments out of Court, and cases where 
litigants come to terms,’ said he. ‘You 
can send in a hill for thousands of 
francs, six thousand even at a swoop 
(it depends on the importance of the 
case), for conferences with So-and-so, 
and expenses, and drafts, and memo- 
rials, and your jargon. A man must 
learn to look out for business of this 
kind. I will recommend you as a most 
competent, clever attorney. I will send 
you such a lot of work of this sort that 
your colleagues will be fit to burst with 
envy. Werbrust, Palma, and Gigonnet, 
my cronies, shall hand over their ex- 
propriations to you; they have plenty 
of them, the Lord knows! So you will 
have two practices—the one you are 
buying, and the other I will build up 
for you. You ought almost to pay me 
fifteen per cent. on my loan.’ 

“So be it, but no more,’ said I, with 
the firmness which means that a man 


is determined not to concede another 
point. 

“Daddy Gobseck’s face relaxed; he 
looked pleased with me. 

““T shall pay the money over to your 
principal myself,’ said he, ‘so as to 
establish a lien on the purchase and 
caution-money.’ 

“‘Oh, anything you like in the way 
of guarantees.’ 

“And besides that, you will give me 
bills for the amount made payable to 
a third party (name left blank), fifteen 
bills of ten thousand frances each? 

“Well, so long as it is acknowledged 
in writing that this is a double-——’ 

““No!’ Gobseck broke in upon me. 
‘No! Why should I trust you any more 
than you trust me?’ 

“I kept silence. 

“And furthermore,’ he continued, with 
a sort of good-humor, ‘you will give me 
your advice without charging fees as long 
as I live, will you not?’ 

““So be it; so long as there is no 
outlay.’ 

““Precisely, said he. ‘Ah, by the by, 
you will allow me to go to see you?’ 
(Plainly the old man found it not so 
easy to assume the air of good-humor.) 

“‘T shall always be glad’ 

““Ah! yes, but it would be very diffi- 
cult to arrange of a morning. You will 
have your affairs to attend to, and I 
have mine.’ 

““Then come in the evening.’ 

“Oh, no!’ he answered briskly, ‘you 
ought to go into society and see your 
clients, and I myself have my friends 
at my café.’ 

“His friends!’ thought I to myself.— 
‘Very well,’ said I, ‘why not come at 
dinner-time?’ 
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“(That is the time,’ said Gobseck, 
‘after "Change, at five o’clock. Good, 
you will see me Wednesdays and Satur- 


days. We will talk over business like a 
pair of friends. Aha! I am gay some- 
times. Just give me the wing of a 


partridge and a glass of champagne, and 
we will have our chat together. I know 
a great many things that can be told 
now at this distance of time; I will 
teach you to know men, and what is 
more—women!’ 

“Oh! a partridge and a glass of cham- 
pagne if you like.’ 

“<Tyon’t do anything foolish, or I shall 
tose my faith in you. And don’t set up 
housekeeping in a grand way. Just one 
old general servant. I will come and see 
that you keep your health. I have 
capital invested in your head, he! he! 
so I am bound to look after you. There, 
come round in the evening and bring 
your principal with you!’ 

““Would you mind telling me, if there 
is no harm in asking, what was the good 
of my birth certificate in this business?’ 
I asked, when the little old man and I 
stood on the doorstep. 

“Jean-Esther Van Gobseck shrugged 
his shoulders, smiled maliciously, and 
said, ‘What blockheads youngsters are! 
Learn, master attorney (for learn you 
must, if you don’t mean to be taken 
in), that integrity and brains in a man 
under thirty are commodities which can 
be mortgaged. After that age there is 
no counting on a man.’ 

“And with that he shut the door. 


“Three months later I was an attor- 
ney. Before very long, madame, it was 
my good fortune to undertake the suit 
for the recovery of your estates. I won 
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the day, and my name became known. 
In spite of the exorbitant rate of in- 
terest, I paid off Gobseck in less than 
five years. I married Fanny Malvaut, 
whom I loved with all my heart. There 
was a parallel between her life and mine, 
between our hard work and our luck, 
which increased the strength of feeling 
on either side. One of her uncles, a 
well-to-do farmer, died and left her 
seventy thousand francs, which helped 
to clear off the loan. From that day 
my life has been nothing but happiness 
and prosperity. Nothing is more utterly 
uninteresting than a happy man, so let 
us say no more on that head, and return 
to the rest of the characters. 

“About a year after the purchase of 
the practice, I was dragged into a bach- 
elor breakfast-party given by one of our 
number who had lost a bet to a young 
man greatly in vogue in the fashionable 
world. M. de Trailles, the flower of the 
dandyism of that day, enjoyed a pro- 
digious reputation.” 

“But he is still enjoying it,” put in 
the Comte de Born. “No one wears 
his clothes with a finer air, nor drives 
a tandem with a better grace. It is 
Maxime’s gift; he can gamble, eat, and 
drink more gracefully than any man in 
the world. He is a judge of horses, hats, 
and pictures. All the women lose their 
heads over him. He always spends 
something like a hundred thousand 
francs a year, and no creature can dis- 
cover that he has an acre of land or a 
single dividend warrant. The typical 
knight errant of our salons, our bou- 
doirs, our boulevards, an amphibian 
halfway between a man and a woman— 
Maxime de Trailles is a singular being, 
fit for anything, and good for nothing, 
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quite as capable of perpetrating a benefit 
as of planning a crime; sometimes base, 
sometimes noble, more often bespattered 
with mire than besprinkled with blood, 
knowing more of anxiety than of re- 
morse, more concerned with his digestion 
than with any mental process, shamming 
passion, feeling nothing. Maxime de 
Trailles is a brilliant link between the 
hulks and the best society; he belongs 
to the eminently intelligent class from 
which a Mirabeau, or a Pitt, or a Riche- 
lieu springs at times, though it is more 
wont to produce Counts of Horn, Fou- 
quier-Tinvilles, and Coignards.” 

“Well,” pursued Derville, when he had 
heard the Vicomtesse’s brother to the 
end, “I had heard a good deal about this 
individual from poor old Goriot, a client 
of mine; and I had already been at some 
pains to avoid the dangerous honor of 
his acquaintance, for I came across him 
sometimes in society. Still, my chum 
was so pressing about this breakfast- 
party of his, that I could not well get 
out of it, unless I wished to earn a 
name for squeamishness. Madame, you 
could hardly imagine what a bachelor’s 
breakfast-party is like. It means superb 
display and a studied refinement seldom 
seen; the luxury of a miser when vanity 
leads him to be sumptuous for a day. 

“You are surprised as you enter the 
room at the neatness of the table, daz- 
zling by reason of its silver and crystal 
and linen damask. Life is here in full 
bloom; the young fellows are graceful 
to behold; they smile and talk in low, 
demure voices like so many brides; 
everything about them looks girlish. 
Two hours later you might take the 
room for a battlefield after the fight. 
Broken glasses, serviettes crumpled and 
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torn to rags lie strewn about among the 
nauseous-looking remnants of food on 
the dishes. There is an uproar that 
stuns you, jesting toasts, a fire of witti- 
cisms and bad jokes; faces are empur- 
pled, eyes inflamed and expressionless; 
unintentional confidences tell you the 
whole truth. Bottles are smashed, and 
songs trolled out in the height of a 
diabolical racket; men call each other 
out, hang on each other’s necks, or fall 
to fisticuffs; the room is full of a horrid, 
close scent made up of a hundred odors, 
and noise enough for a hundred voices. 
No one has any notion of what he is 
eating or drinking or saying. Some are 
depressed, others babble; one will turn 
monomaniac, repeating the same word 
over and over again like a bell set 
jangling; another tries to keep the tu- 
mult within bounds; the steadiest will 
propose an orgy. If anyone in possession 
of his faculties should come in, he would 
think that he had interrupted a Bac- 
chanalian rite. 

“It was in the thick of such a chaos 
that M. de Trailles tried to insinuate 
himself into my good graces. My head 
was fairly clear, I was upon my guard. 
As for him, though he pretended to be 
decently drunk, he was perfectly cool, 
and knew very well what he was about. 
How it was done I do not know, but 
the upshot of it was that when we left 
Grignon’s rooms about nine o’clock in 
the evening, M. de Trailles had thor- 
oughly bewitched me. I had given him 
my promise that I would introduce him 
the next day to our Papa Gobseck. The 
words ‘honor,’ ‘virtue,’ ‘countess,’ ‘honest 
woman,’ and ‘ill-luck’ were mingled in 
his discourse with magical potency, 
thanks to that golden tongue of his. 
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“When I awoke next morning, and 
tried to recollect what I had done the 
day before, it was with great difficulty 
that I could make a connected tale from 
my impressions. At last, it seemed to 
me that the daughter of one of my 
clients was in danger of losing her repu- 
tation, together with her husband’s love 
and esteem, if she could not get fifty 
thousand francs together in the course of 
the morning. There had been gaming 
debts, and carriage-builders’ accounts, 
money lost to Heaven knows whom. 
My magician of a boon companion had 
impressed it upon me that she was rich 
enough to make good these reverses by 
a few years of economy. But only now 
did I begin to guess the reasons of his 
urgency. I confess, to my shame, that 
I had not the shadow of a doubt but 
that it was a matter of importance that 
Daddy Gobseck should make it up with 
this dandy. I was dressing when the 
young gentleman appeared. 

“‘M. le Comte,’ said I, after the usual 
greetings, ‘I fail to see why you should 
need me to effect an introduction to 
Van Gobseck, the most civil and smooth- 
spoken of capitalists. Money will be 
forthcoming if he has any, or rather, if 
you can give him adequate security.’ 

“ ‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘it does not enter 
into my thoughts to force you to do me 
a service, even though you have passed 
your word.’ 

“‘Sardanapalus!’ said I to myself, ‘am 
I going to let that fellow imagine that 
I will not keep my word with him?’ 

“‘T had the honor of telling you yes- 
terday,’ said he, ‘that I had fallen out 
with Daddy Gobseck most inoppor- 
tunely; and as there is scarcely another 
man in Paris who can come down on 
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the nail with a hundred thousand francs, 
at the end of the month, I begged of 
you to make my peace with him. But 
let us say no more about it——’ 

“NM. de Trailles looked at me with 
civil insult in his expression, and made 
as if he would take his leave. 

“J am ready to go with you,’ said L 

“When we reached the Rue des Grés, 
my dandy looked about him with a 
circumspection and uneasiness that set 
me wondering. His face grew livid, 
flushed, and yellow, turn and turn about, 
and by the time that Gobseck’s doot 
came in sight the perspiration stood in 
drops on his forehead. We were just 
getting out of the cabriolet, when a 
hackney cab turned into the street. My 
companion’s hawk’s eye detected a 
woman in the depths of the vehicle. His 
face lighted up with a gleam of almost 
savage joy; he called to a little boy who 
was passing, and gave him his horse to 
hold. Then we went up to the old bill 
discounter. 

“<M. Gobseck,’ said I, ‘I have brought 
one of my most intimate friends to see 
you (whom I trust as I would trust the 
Devil,’ I added for the old man’s private 
eur). ‘To oblige me you will do your 
best for him (at the ordinary rate), and 
pull him out of his difficulty (if it suits 
your convenience).’ 

“M. de Trailles made his bow to Gob- 
seck, took a seat, and listened to us with 
a courtier-like attitude; its charming 
humility would have touched your heart 
to see, but my Gobseck sits in his chair 
by the fireside without moving a muscle, 
or changing a feature. He looked very 
lixe the statue of Voltaire under the 
peristyle of the Théatre-Frangais, as you 
see it of an evening; he had partly 
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risen as if to bow, and the skull cap 
that covered the top of his head, and 
the narrow strip of sallow forehead ex- 
hibited, completed his likeness to the 
man of marble. 

“‘T have no money to spare except for 
my own clients,’ said he. 

“So you are cross because I may have 
iried in other quarters to ruin myself?’ 
laughed the Count. 

“Ruin yourself!’ repeated Gobseck 
ironically. 

“‘Were you about to remark that it 
is impossible to ruin a@ man who has 
nothing?’ inquired the dandy. ‘Why, I 
defy you to find a better stock in Paris!’ 
he cried, swinging round on his heels. 

“This half-earnest buffoonery produced 
not the slightest effect upon Gobseck. 

“‘Am I not on intimate terms with 
the Ronquerolles, the Marsays, the 
Franchessinis, the two Vandenesses, the 
Ajuda-Pintos,—all the most fashionable 
young men in Paris, in short? A prince 
and an ambassador (you know them 
both) are my partners at play. I draw 
my revenues from London and Carlsbad 
and Baden and Bath. Is not this the 
most brilliant of all industries!’ 

oe iriie;? 

““‘You make a sponge of me, begad! 
you do. You encourage me to go and 
swell myself out in society, so that you 
can squeeze me when I am hard up; 
but you yourselves are sponges just as 
I am, and death will give you a squeeze 
some day.’ 

“<That is possible.’ 

“Tf there were no spendthrifts, what 
would become of you? The pair of us 
are like soul and body.’ 

“ ‘Precisely so,’ 

“Come, now, give us your hand, 
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Grandaddy Gobseck, and be magnani- 
mous if this is ‘true’ and ‘possible’ and 
‘precisely so.’ ” 

“You come to me,’ the usurer an- 
swered coldly, ‘because Girard, Palma, 
Werbrust, and Gigonnet are full up of 
your paper; they are offering it at a loss 
of fifty per cent.; and as it is likely 
they only gave you half the figure on 
the face of the bills, they are not worth 
five-and-twenty per cent. of their sup- 
posed value. I am your most obedient! 
Can I in common decency lend a stiver 
to a man who owes thirty thousand 
francs, and has not one farthing?’ Gob- 
seck continued. ‘The day before yes- 
terday you lost ten thousand francs at 
a ball at the Baron de Nucingen’s.’ 

“ Sir,’ said the Count, with rare impu- 
dence, ‘my affairs are no concern of 
yours,’ and he looked the old man up 


and down. ‘A man has no debts till 
payment is due.’ 
“ ‘True.’ 


“ “My bills will be duly met.’ 

““That is possible.’ 

““And at this moment the question 
between you and me is simply whether 
the security I am going to offer is suffi- 
cient for the sum I have come to 
borrow.’ 

“ ‘Precisely.’ 

“A cab stopped at the door, and the 
sound of wheels filled the room. 

“T will bring something directly which 
perhaps will satisfy you,’ cried the young 
man, and he left, the room. 

““Oh! my son,’ exclaimed Gobseck, 
rising to his feet, and stretching out his 
arms to me, ‘if he has good security, 
you have saved my life. It would be 
the death of me. Werbrust and Gigon- 
net imagined that they were going to 
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play off a trick on me; and now, thanks 
to you, I shall have a good laugh at 
their expense to-night.’ 

“There was something frightful about 
the old man’s ecstasy. It was the one 
occasion when he opened his heart to 
me; and that flash of joy, swift though 
it was, will never be effaced from my 
memory. 

“(favor me so far as to stay here,’ 
he added. ‘I am armed, and a sure shot. 
I have gone tiger-hunting, and fought 
on the deck when there was nothing for 
it but to win or die; but I don’t care 
to trust yonder elegant scoundrel.’ 

“He sat down again in his armchair 
before his bureau, and his face grew pale 
and impassive as before. 

“‘Ah!’ he continued, turning to me, 
‘you will see that lovely creature I once 
told you about; I can hear a fine lady’s 
step in the corridor; it is she, no doubt;’ 
and, as a matter of fact, the young 
man came in with a woman on his arm. 
I recognized the Countess, whose levee 
Gobseck had described for me, one of 
old Goriot’s two daughters. 

“The Countess did not see me at first; 
I stayed where I was in the window bay, 
with my face against the pane; but I 
saw her give Maxime a suspicious glance 
as she came into the money-lander’s 
damp, dark room. So beautiful she was, 
that in spite of her faults I felt sorry 
for her. There was a terrible storm of 
anguish in her heart; her haughty, proud 
features were drawn and distorted with 
pain which she strove in vain to dis- 
guise. The young man had come to be 
her evil genius. I admired Gobseck, 
whose perspicacity had foreseen their 
future four years ago at the first bill 
which she indorsed. 
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““Probably,’ said I to myself, ‘this 
monster with the angel’s face controls 
every possible spring of action in her: 
rules her through vanity, jealousy, pleas- 
ure, and the current of life in the 
world.’ ” 

The Vicomtesse de Grandlieu broke in 
on the story. 

“Why, the woman’s very virtues have 
been turned against her,” she exclaimed. 
“He has made her shed tears of devotion, 
he has brought out the utmost natural 
generosity of woman, and then abused 
her kindness and made her pay very 
dearly for unhallowed bliss.” 

Derville did not understand the signs 
which Mme. de Grandlieu made to him. 

“T confess,” he said, “that I had no 
inclination to shed tears over the lot of 
this unhappy creature, so brilliant in 
society, so repulsive to eyes that could 
read her heart; I shuddered rather at 
the sight of her murderer, a young angel 
with such a clear brow, such red lips 
and white teeth, such a winning smile. 
There they stood before their judge, he 
scrutinizing them much as some old 
fifteenth-century Dominican inquisitor 
might heave peered into the dungeons of 
the Holy Office while the torture was 
administered to two Moors. 

“The Countess spoke tremulously. 
‘Sir,’ she said, ‘is there any way of ob- 
taining the value of these diamonds, and 
of keeping the right of repurchase?’ She 
held out a jewel-case. 

“Yes, madame,’ I put in, and came 
forward. 

“She looked at me, and a shudder ran 
through her as she recognized me, and 
gave me the glance which means, ‘Say 
nothing of this,’ all the world over. 

“<«This, said I, ‘constitutes a sale with 
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faculty of redemption, as it is called, a 
formal agreement to transfer and deliver 
over a piece of property, either real 
estate or personalty, for a given time, 
on the expiry of which the previous 
owner recovers his title to the property 
in question, upon payment of a stipu- 
lated sum.’ 

“She breathed more freely. The Count 
looked black; he had grave doubts 
whether Gobseck would lend very much 
on the diamonds after such a fall in 
their value. Gobseck, impassive as ever, 
had taken up his magnifying glass, and 
was quietly scrutinizing the jewels. If 
I were to live for a hundred years, I 
should never forget the sight of his face 
at that moment. There was a flush in 
his pale cheeks; his eyes seemed to have 
caught the sparkle of the stones, for 
there was an unnatural glitter in them. 
He rose and went to the light, holding 
the diamonds close to his toothless 
mouth, as if he meant to devour them; 
mumbling vague words over them, hold- 
ing up bracelets, sprays, necklaces, and 
tiaras one after another, to judge of 
their water, whiteness, and cutting; 
taking them out of the jewel-case and 
putting them in again, letting the play 
ef the light bring out all their fires. He 
was more like a child than an old man; 
or, rather, childhood and dotage seemed 
to meet in him. 

““Fine stones! The set would have 
fetched three hundred thousand francs 
before the Revolution. What water! 
Genuine Asiatic diamonds from Gol- 
conda or Visapur. Do you know what 
they are worth? No, no; no one in 
Paris but Gobseck can appreciate them. 
In the time of the Empire such a set 


would have cost another two hundred 
thousand francs!’ 

“He gave a disgusted shrug, and 
added— 

““But now diamonds are going down 
in value every day. The Brazilians have 
swamped the market with them since 
the Peace; but the Indian stones are a 
better color. Others wear them now be- 
sides court ladies. Does madame go to 
court?’ 

“While he flung out these terrible 
words, he examined one stone after an- 
other with delight which no words can 
describe. 

“ ‘Flawless!’ he said. ‘Here is a speck! 
. .. here isa flaw! . .. A fine stone 
that!’ 

“His haggard face was so lighted up 
by the sparkling jewels, that it put me 
in mind of a dingy old mirror, such ag 
you see in country inns. The glass re- 
ceives every luminous image without 
reflecting the light, and a traveler bold 
enough to look for his face in it beholds 
@ man in an apoplectic fit. 

“‘Well?’? asked the Count, clapping 
Gobseck on the shoulder. 

“The old boy trembled. He put down 
his playthings on his bureau, took his 
seat, and was a money-lender once more 
—hard, cold, and polished as a marble 
column. 

““How much do you want?’ 

“One hundred thousand francs for 
three years,’ said the Count. 

“‘That is possible,’ said Gobseck, and 
from a mahogany box (Gobseck’s jewel- 
case) he drew out a faultlessly adjusted 
pair of scales! 

“He weighed the diamonds, calculating 
the value of stones and setting at sight 
(Heaven knows how!), delight and se- 
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verity struggling in the expression of his 
face the meanwhile. The Countess was 
plunged in a kind of stupor; to me, 
watching her, it seemed that she was 
fathoming the depths of the abyss into 
which she had fallen. There was remorse 
still left in that woman’s soul. Perhaps 
a hand held out in human charity might 
save her. I would try. 

“‘Are the diamonds your personal 
property, madame?’ I asked in a clear 
voice. 

“Yes, monsieur,’ she said, looking at 
me with proud eyes. 

“‘Make out the deed of purchase with 
power of redemption, chatterbox,’ said 
Gobseck to me, resigning his chair at 
the bureau in my favor. 

“Madame is without doubt a married 
woman?’ I tried again. 

“She nodded abruptly. 

“‘Then I will not draw up the deed,’ 
said I. 

“‘And why not?’ asked Gobseck. 

“‘Why not?’ echoed I, as I drew the 
old man into the bay window so as to 
speak inside with him. ‘Why not? This 
woman is under her husband’s control; 
the agreement would be void in law; 
you could not possibly assert your igno- 
rance of a fact recorded on the very 
face of the document itself. You would 
be compelled at once to produce the 
diamonds deposited with you, according 
to the weight, value, and cutting therein 
described.’ 

“Gobseck cut me short with a nod, and 
turned towards the guilty couple. 

“(He is right!’ he said. ‘That puts 
the whole thing in a different light. 
Eighty thousand fraacs down, and you 
leave the diamonds with me,’ he added, 
in the husky, flute-like voice. ‘In the 
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way of property, possession is as good 
as a title.’ 

“‘But——’ objected the young man. 

“You can take it or leave it,’ con- 
tinued Gobseck, returning the jewel-case 
to the lady as he spoke. 

“<‘T have too many risks to run.’ 

“(Tt would be better to throw your- 
self at your husband’s feet,’ I bent to 
whisper in her ear. 

“The usurer doubtless knew what I 
was saying from the movement of my 
lips. He gave me a cool glance. The 
Count’s face grew livid. The Countess 
was visibly wavering. Maxime stepped 
up to her, and, low as he spoke, I could 
catch the words— 

“Adieu, dear Anastasie, may you be 
happy! As for me, by to-morrow my 
troubles will be over.’ 

“<Sir!’ cried the lady, turning to Gob- 
seck, ‘I accept your offer.’ 

“Come, now,’ returned Gobseck. 
‘You have been a long time in coming 
to it, my fair lady.’ 

“He wrote out a cheque for fifty thou- 
sand francs on the Bank of France, and 
handed it to the Countess. 

“‘Now,’ continued he with a smile, 
such a smile as you will see in portraits 
of M. Voltaire, ‘now I will give you the 
rest of the amount in bills, thirty thou- 
sand francs’ worth of paper as good as 
bullion. This gentleman here has just 
said, “My bills will be met when they 
are due,”’ added he, producing certain 
drafts bearing the Count’s signature, all 
protested the day before at the request 
of some of the confraternity, who had 
probably made them over to him (Gob- 
seck) at a considerably reduced figure. 

“The young man growled out some-~ 
thing, in which the words ‘Old scoun- 
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drel!’ were audible. Daddy Gobseck 
did not move an eyebrow. He drew a 
pair of pistols out of a pigeon-hole, 
remarking coolly— 

“‘As the insulted man, I fire first.’ 

“‘Maxime, you owe this gentleman 
an explanation,’ cried the trembling 
Countess in a low voice. 

“‘T had no intention of giving offense,’ 
stammered Maxime. 

“‘T am quite sure of that,’ Gobseck 
answered calmly; ‘you had no intention 
of meeting your bills, that was all.’ 

“The Countess rose, bowed, and van- 
ished, with a great dread gnawing her, 
I doubt not. M. de Trailles was bound 
to follow, but before he went he man- 
aged to say— 

“Tf either of you gentlemen should 
forget himself, I will have his blood, or 
he will have mine.’ 

“Amen!” called Daddy Gobseck as he 
put his pistols back in their place; ‘but 
a man must have blood in his veins 
though before he can risk it, my son, 
and you have nothing but mud in yours.’ 

“When the door was closed, and the 
two vehicles had gone, Gobseck rose to 
his feet and began to prance about. 

“‘T have the diamonds! I have the 
diamonds!’ he cried again and again, 
‘the beautiful diamonds! such diamonds! 
and tolerably cheaply. Aha! aha! Wer- 
brust and Gigonnet, you thought you 
had old Papa Gobseck! Ego sum papa! 
I am master of the lot of you! Paid! 
paid, principal and interest! How silly 
they will look to-night when I shall 
come out with this story between two 
games of dominos!’ 

“The dark glee, the savage ferocity 
aroused by the possession of a few 
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water-white pebbles, set me shuddering. 
I was dumb with amazement. 

“‘Aha!l There you are, my boy!’ said 
he. ‘We will dine together. We wilk 
have some fun at your place, for I 
haven’t a home of my own, and these 
restaurants, with their broths, and sauces, 
and wines, would poison the Devil him- 
self.’ 

“Something in my face suddenly 
brought back the usual cold, impassive 
expression to his. 

“You don’t understand it,’ he said, 
and sitting down by the hearth, he put 
a tin saucepan full of milk on the 
brazier— Will you breakfast with me?’ 
continued he. ‘Perhaps there will be 
enough here for two.’ 

“¢Thanks,’ said I, ‘I do not breakfast 
till noon.’ 

“T had scarcely spoken before hurried 
footsteps sounded from the passage. The 
stranger stopped at Gobseck’s door and 
rapped; there was that in the knock 
which suggested a man _ transported 
with rage. Gobseck reconnoitered him 
through the grating; then he opened 
the door, and in came a man of thirty- 
five or so, judged harmless apparently 
in spite of his anger. The newcomer, 
who was quite plainly dressed, bore a 
strong resemblance to the late Duc de 
Richelieu. You must often have met 
him, he was the Countess’s husband, a 
man with the aristocratic figure (permit 
the expression to pass) peculiar to states- 
men of your Faubourg. 

“Sir” said this person, addressing 
himself to Gobseck, who had quite re- 
covered his tranquillity, ‘did my wife 
go out of this house just now?’ 

“That is possible.’ 
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“Well, sir? do you not take my 
meaning?’ 

“T have not the honor of the ac- 
quaintance of my lady your wife,’ re- 
turned Gobseck. ‘I have had a good 
many visitors this morning, women and 
men, and mannish young ladies, and 
young gentlemen who look like young 
ladies. I should find it very hard to 
Saye" 

““A& truce to jesting, sir! I mean the 
woman who has this moment gone out 
from you.’ 

““How can I know whether she is 
your wife or not? I never had the 
pleasure of seeing you before.’ 

“You are mistaken, M. Gobseck,’ said 
the Count, with profound irony in his 
voice. ‘We have met before, one morn- 
ing in my wife’s bedroom. You had 
come to demand payment for a bill—no 
bill of hers.’ 

“It was no business of mine to in- 
quire what value she had received for 
it,’ said Gobseck, with a malignant look 
at the Count. ‘I had come by the bill 
in the way of business. At the same 
time, monsieur,’ continued Gobseck, 
quietly pouring coffee into his bowl of 
milk, without a trace of excitement or 
hurry in his voice, ‘you will permit me 
to observe that your right to enter my 
house and expostulate with me is far 
from proven to my mind. I came of 
age in the sixty-first year of the pre- 
ceding century.’ 

““Sir,’ said the Count, ‘you have just 
bought family diamonds, which do not 
belong to my wife, for a mere trifle.’ 

“Without feeling it incumbent upon 
me to tell you my private affairs, I will 
teil you this much, M. le Comte—if 
Mme. la Comtesse has taken your dia- 
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monds, you should have sent a circular 
round to all the jewelers, giving them 
notice not to buy them; she might have 
sold them separately.’ 

““You know my wife, sir!’ roared the 
Count. 

“ ‘True.’ 

“She is in her husband’s power.’ 

“That is possible.’ 

“She had no right to dispose of those 
diamonds——’ 

“ ‘Precisely.’ 

“Very well, sir?’ 

“Very well, sir. I knew your wife, 
and she is in her husband’s power; I 
am quite willing, she is in the power 
of a good many people; but—I—do— 
not—know—your diamonds. If Mme. la 
Comtesse can put her name to a bill, 
she can go into business of course, and 
buy and sell diamonds on her own ac- 
count. The thing is plain on the face 
of it!’ 

““Good-day, sir!’ cried the Count, now 
white with rage. ‘There are courts of 
justice.’ 

“Quite so.’ 

““This gentleman here,’ he added, in- 
dicating me, ‘was a witness of the sale.’ 

““That is possible.’ 

“The Count turned to go. Feeling 
the gravity of the affair, I suddenly put 
in between the two belligerents, 

““M. le Comte,’ said I, ‘you are nght, 
and M. Gobseck is by no means in the 
wrong. You could not prosecute the 
purchaser without bringing your wife 
into court, and the whole of the odium 
would not fall on her. I am an attorney, 
and I owe it to myself, and still more 
to my professional position, to declare 
that the diamonds of which you speak 
were purchased by M. Gobseck in my 
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presence; but, in my opinion, it would 
be unwise to dispute the legality of the 
sale, especially as the goods are not 
readily recognizable. In equity your 
contention would lie, in law it would 
collapse. M. Gobseck is too honest a 
man to deny that the sale was a 
profitable transaction, more especially as 
my conscience, no less than my duty, 
compels me to make the admission. But 
once bring the case into a court of law, 
M. le Comte, the issue would be doubt- 
ful. My advice to you is to come to 
terms with M. Gobseck, who can plead 
that he bought the diamonds in all good 
faith; you would be bound in any case 
vo return the purchase-money. Consent 
to an arrangement, with power to re- 
deem at the end of seven or eight 
months, or a year even, or any con- 
venient lapse of time, for the repayment 
of the sum borrowed by Mme. la Com- 
tesse, unless you would prefer to repur- 
chase them outright and give security 
for repayment.’ 

“Gobseck dipped his bread into the 
bowl of coffee, and ate with perfect in- 
difference; but at the words ‘come to 
terms,’ he looked at me as who should 
say, ‘A fine fellow that! he has learned 
something from my lessons!’ And I, for 
my part, riposted with a glance, which 
he understood uncommonly well. The 
business was dubious and shady; there 
was pressing need of coming to terms. 
Gobseck could not deny all knowledge 
of it, for I should appear as a witness. 
The Count thanked me with a smile of 
goodwill. 

“In the debate which followed, Gob- 
seck showed greed enough and _ skill 
enough to baffle a whole congress’ of 
diplomatists; but in the end I drew up 
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an instrument, in which the Count ac- 
knowledged the receipt of eighty-five 
thousand francs, interest included, in 
consideration of which Gobseck under- 
took to return the diamonds to the 
Count. 

“What waste!’ exclaimed he as he 
put his signature to the agreement. ‘How 
is it possible to bridge such a gulf?’ 

“‘Have you many children, sir?’ Gob- 
seck asked gravely. 

“The Count winced at the question; 
it was as if the old money-lender, like 
an experienced physician, had put his 


finger at once on the sore spot. The 
Comtesse’s husband did not reply. 
“‘Well,’ said Gobseck, taking the 


pained silence for answer, ‘I know your 
story by heart. The woman is a fiend, 
but perhaps you love her still; I can 
well believe it; she made an impression 
on me. Perhaps, too, you would rather 
save your fortune, and keep it for one 
or two of your children? Well, fling 
yourself into the whirlpool of society, 
lose that fortune at play, come to Gob- 
seck pretty often. The world will say 
that I am a Jew, a Tartar, a usurer, 3. 
pirate, will say that I have ruined you! 
I snap my fingers at them! If anybody 
insults me, I lay my man out; nobody 
is a surer shot nor handles a rapier better 
than your servant. And everyone knows 
it. Then, have a friend—if you can find 
one—and make over your property to 
him by a fictitious sale. You call that 
a fidei commissum, don’t you?’ he asked, 
turning to me. 

“The Count seemed to be entirely ab- 
sorbed in his own thoughts. 

“You shall have your money to-mor- 
row,’ he said, ‘have the diamonds in 
readiness,’ and he went. 
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““There goes one who looks to me to 
be as stupid as an honest man,’ Gobseck 
‘said coolly when the Count had gone. 

“Say rather stupid as a man of pas- 
sionate nature.’ 

““The Count owes you your fee for 
drawing up the agreement!’ Gobseck 
called after me as I took my leave. 


“One morning, a few days after the 
scene which initiated me into the ter- 
rible depths beneath the surface of the 
life of a woman of fashion, the Count 
tame into my private office. 

““T have come to consult you on a 
matter of grave moment,’ he said, ‘and 
I begin by telling you that I have per- 
fect confidence in you, as I hope to 
prove to you. Your behavior to Mme. 
de Grandlieu is above all praise,’ the 
Count went on. (You see, madame, that 
you have paid me a thousand times over 
for a very simple matter.) 

“I bowed respectfully, and replied that 
I had done nothing but the duty of an 
honest man. 

““Well,’ the Count went on, ‘I have 
Tade a great many inquiries about the 
singular personage to whom you owe 
your position. And from all that I can 
learn, Gobseck is a philosopher of the 
Cynic school. What do you think of 
his probity?’ 

““M. le Comte, said I, ‘Gobseck is 
my benefactor—at fifteen per cent.,’ I 
added, laughing. ‘But his avarice does 
not authorize me to paint him to the 
life for a stranger’s benefit.’ 

“Speak out, sir. Your frankness can- 
not injure Gobseck or yourself. I do 
not expect to find an angel in a pawn- 
broker.’ 

“Daddy Gobseck,’ I began, ‘is inti- 
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mately convinced of the truth of the 
principle which he takes for a rule of 
life. In his opinion, money is a com- 
modity which you may sell cheap or 
dear, according to circumstances, with a 
clear conscience. A capitalist, by charg- 
ing a high rate of interest, becomes in 
his eyes a secured partner by anticipa- 
tion in the profits of a paying concern 
or speculation. Apart from the peculiar 
philosophica! views of human nature and 
financial principles, which enable him to 
behave like a usurer, I am fully per- 
suaded that, out of his business, he is 
the most loyal and upright scul in Paris. 
There are two men in him; he is petty 
and great—a miser and a philosopher. 
If I were to die and leave a family be- 
hind me, he would be the guardian whom 
I should appoint. This was how I came 
to see Gobseck in this light, monsieur. 
I know nothing of his past life. He may 
have been a pirate, may, for anything I 
know, have been all over the world, 
traficking in diamonds, or men, or 
women, or State secrets; but this I affirm 
of him—never has human soul been more 
thoroughly tempered and tried. When 
I paid off my loan, I asked him, with a 
little circumlocution of course, how it 
was that he had made me pay such an 
exorbitant rate of interest; and why, 
seeing that I was a friend, and he meant 
to do me a kindness, he should not have 
yielded to the wish and made it com- 
plete—“My son,” he said, “I released 
vou from all need to feel any gratitude 
by giving you ground for the belief that 
you owed me nothing—So we are the 
best friends in the world.” That answer, 
monsieur, gives you the man better than 
any amount of description.’ 

““T have made up my mind once and 
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for all,’ said the Count. ‘Draw up the 
necessary papers; I am going to trans- 
fer my property to Gobseck. I have no 
one but you to trust to in the draft of 
the counter-deed, which will declare that 
this transfer is a simulated sale, and that 
Gobseck as trustee will administer my 
estate (as he knows how to administer), 
and undertakes to make over my fortune 
to my eldest son when he comes of age. 
Now, sir, this I must tell you: I should 
be afraid to have that precious docu- 
ment in my own keeping. My boy is 
so fond of his mother, that I cannot 
trust him with it. So dare I beg of you 
to keep it for me? In case of death, 
Gobseck would make you legatee of my 
property. Every contingency is provided 
for.’ 

“The Count paused for a moment. He 
seemed greatly agitated. 

“‘A thousand pardons,’ he said at 
length; ‘I am in great pain, and have 
very grave misgivings as to my health. 
Recent troubles have disturbed me very 
painfully, and forced me to take this 
great step.’ 

“Allow me first to thank you, mon- 
sieur,’ said I, ‘for the trust you place in 
me. But I am bound to deserve it by 
pointing out to you that you are disin- 
heriting your—other children. They 
bear your name. Merely as the children 
of a once-loved wife, now fallen from 
her position, they have a claim to an 
assured existence. I tell you plainly that 
I cannot accept the trust with which you 
propose to honor me unless their future 
is secured.’ 

“The Count trembled violently at the 
words, and tears came into his eyes as 
he grasped my hand, saying, ‘I did not 
know my man thoroughly. You have 
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made me both glad and sorry. We will 
make provision for the children in the 
counter-deed.’ 

“I went with him to the door; it 
seemed to me that there was a glow of 
satisfaction in his face at the thought 
of this act of justice. 

“Now, Camille, this is how a young 
wife takes the first step to the brink of 
a precipice. A quadrille, a ballad, a 
picnic party is sometimes cause sufficient 
of frightful evils. You are hurried on 
by the presumptuous voice of vanity and 
pride, on the faith of a smile or through 
giddiness and folly! Shame and misery 
and remorse are the three Furies await- 
ing every woman the moment she over- 
steps the limits——” 

“Poor Camille can hardly keep awake,” 
the Vicomtesse hastily broke in—“Go to 
bed, child; you have no need of ap- 
palling pictures to keep you pure in 
heart and conduct.” 

Camille de Grandlieu took the hint 
and went. 

“You were going rather too far, dear 
M. Derville,” said the Vicomtesse, “an 
attorney is not a mother of daughters 
nor yet a preacher.” 

“But any newspaper is a thousand 
times——” 

“Poor Derville!” exclaimed the Vicom- 
tesse, “what has come over you? Do 
you really imagine that I allow a 
daughter of mine to read the news- 
papers!—Go on,” she added after a 
pause. 

“Three months after everything was 
signed and sealed between the Count 
and Gobseck——” 

“You can call him the Comte de 
Restaud, now that Camille is not here,” 
said the Vicomtesse. 
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“So be it! Well, time went by, and I 
saw nothing of the counter-deed, which 
by rights should have been in my hands. 
An attorney in Paris lives in such a 
whirl of business that, with certain ex- 
ceptions which we make for ourselves, 
we have not the time to give each indi- 
vidual client the amount of interest 
which he himself takes in his affairs. 
Still, one day when Gobseck came to 
dine with me, I asked him as we left the 
table if he knew how it was that I had 
heard no more of M. de Restaud. 

“«There are excellent reasons for that,’ 
he said; ‘the noble Count is at death’s 
door. He is one of the soft stamp that 
cannot learn how to put an end to 
chagrin, and allow it to wear them out 
instead. Life is a craft, a profession; 
every man must take the trouble to 
learn that business. When he has 
learned what life is by dint of painful 
experiences, the fiber of him is tough- 
ened, and acquires a certain elasticity, 
so that he has his sensibilities under his 
own control; he disciplines himself till 
his nerves are like steel springs, which 
always bend, but never break; given a 
sound digestion, and a man in such train- 
ing ought to live as long as the cedars 
of Lebanon, and famous trees they are.’ 

“Then is the Count actually dying?’ 
I asked. 

““That is possible,’ said Gobseck; ‘the 
winding up of his estate will be a juicy 
bit of business for you.’ 

“T looked at my man, and said, by 
way of sounding him— 

“Just explain to me how it is that 
we, the Count and I, are the only men 
in whom you take an interest?’ 

“Because you are the only two who 
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have trusted me without finessing,’ he 
said. 

“Although this answer warranted my 
belief that Gobseck would act fairly even 
if the counter-deed were lost, I resolved 
to go to see the Count. I pleaded a 
business engagement, and we separated. 

“T went straight to the Rue du Helder, 
and was shown into a room where the 
Countess sat playing with her children. 
When she heard my name, she sprang 
up and came to meet me, then she sat 
down and pointed without a word to a 
chair by the fire. Her face wore the in- 
scrutable mask beneath which women of 
the world conceal their most vehement 
emotions. Trouble had withered that 
face already. Nothing of its beauty now 
remained, save the marvelous outlines in 
which its principal charm had lain. 

“Tt is essential, madame, that I should 
speak to M. le Comte——’ 

“Tf so, you would be more favored 
than I am,’ she said, interrupting me. 
‘M. de Restaud will see no one. He will 
hardly allow his doctor to come, and 
will not be nursed even by me. When 
people are ill, they have such strange 
fancies! They are like children, they do 
not know what they want.’ 

“Perhaps, like children, they know 
very well what they want.’ 

“The Countess reddened. I almost re- 
pented a thrust worthy of Gobseck. So, 
by way of changing the conversation, I 
added, ‘But M. de Restaud cannot pos- 
sibly lie there alone all day, madame.’ 

““His oldest boy is with him,’ she said. 

“It was useless to gaze at the Countess; 
she did not blush this time, and it looked 
to me as if she were resolved more firmly 
than ever that I should not penetrate 
into her secrets. 
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“¢You must understand, madame, that 
my proceeding is no way indiscreet. It 
is strongly to his interest——’ I bit my 
lips, feeling that I had gone the wrong 
way to work. The Countess immedi- 
ately took advantage of my slip. 

“(My interests are in no way separate 
from my husband’s, sir,’ said she. “There 
is nothing to prevent your addressing 
yourself to me——’ 

“‘The business which brings me here 
concerns no one but M. le Comte,’ I said 
firmly. 

“«T will let him know of your wish to 
see him.’ 

“The civil tone and expression as- 
sumed for the occasion did not impose 
upon me; I divined that she would never 
allow me to see her husband. I chatted 
on about indifferent matters for a little 
while, so as to study her; but, like all 
women who have once begun to plot 
for themselves, she could dissimulate 
with the rare perfection which, in your 
sex, means the last degree of perfidy. If 
I may dare to say it, I looked for any- 
thing from her, even a crime. She pro- 
duced this feeling in me, because it was 
so evident from her manner and in all 
that she did or said, down to the very 
inflections of her voice, that she had an 
eye to the future. I went. 

“Now I will pass on to the final scenes 
of this adventure, throwing in a few 
circumstances brought to light by time, 
and some details guessgd by Gobseck’s 
perspicacity or by my own. 

“When the Comte de Restaud ap- 
parently plunged into the vortex of dis- 
sipation, something passed between the 
husband and wife, something which re- 
mains an impenetrable secret, but the 
wife sank even lower in the husband’s 
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eyes. As soon as he became so ill that 
he was obliged to take to his bed, he 
manifested his aversion for the Countess 
and the two youngest children. He for- 
bade them to enter his room, and any 
attempt to disobey his wishes brought 
on such dangerous attacks that the doc- 
tor implored the Countess to submit to 
her husband’s wish. 

“Mme. de Restaud had seen the family 
estates and property, nay, the very 
mansion in which she lived, pass into 
the hands of Gobseck, who appeared to 
play the fantastic part of ogre so far as 
their wealth was concerned. She partially 
understood what her husband was doing, 
no doubt. M. de Trailles was traveling 
in England (his creditors had been a 
little too pressing of late), and no one 
else was in a position to enlighten the 
lady, and explain that her husband was 
taking precautions against her at Gob- 
seck’s suggestion. It is said that she 
held out for a long while before she 
gave the signature required by French 
law for the sale of the property; never- 
theless the Count gained his point. The 
Countess was convinced that her husband 
was realizing his fortune, and that some- 
where or other there would be a little 
bunch of notes representing the amount; 
they had been deposited with a notary, 
or perhaps at the Bank, or in some safe 
hiding-place. Following out her train of 
thought, it was evident that M. de 
Restaud must of necessity have some 
kind of document in his possession by 
which any remaining property could be 
recovered and handed over to his son. 

“So she made up her mind to keep 
the strictest possible watch over the sick- 
room. She ruled despotically in the 
house, and everything in it was sub- 
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mitted to this feminine espionage. All 
day she sat in the salon adjoining her 
husband’s room, so that she could hear 
every syllable that he uttered, every 
least movement that he made. She had 
a bed put there for her of a night, but 
she did not sleep very much. The doctor 
was entirely in her interests. Such wifely 
devotion seemed praiseworthy enough. 
With the natural subtlety of perfidy, she 
took care to disguise M. de Restaud’s 
repugnance for her, and feigned distress 
so perfectly that she gained a sort of 
celebrity. Strait-laced women were even 
found to say that she had expiated her 
sins. Always before her eyes she beheld 
a vision of the destitution to follow on 
the Count’s death if her presence of 
mind should fail her; and in these ways 
the wife, repulsed from the bed of pain 
on which her husband lay and groaned, 
had drawn a charmed circle round about 
it. So near, yet kept at a distance; all- 
powerful, but in ‘disgrace, the apparently 
devoted wife was lying in wait for death 
and opportunity; crouching like the ant- 
lion at the bottom of his spiral pit, ever 
on the watch for the prey that cannot 
escape, listening to the fall of every 
grain of sand. 

“The strictest censor could not but 
recognize that the Countess pushed 
maternal sentiment to the last degree. 
Her father’s death had been a lesson to 
her, people said. She worshiped her 
children. They were so young that she 
could hide the disorders of her life from 
their eyes, and could win their love; 
she had given them the best and most 
brilliant education. I confess that I 
cannot help admiring her and feeling 
sorry for her. Gobseck used to joke me 
about it. Just about that time she had 
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discovered Maxime’s baseness, and wag 
expiating the sins of the past in tears of 
blood. I am sure of it. Hateful as were 
the measures which she took for regaine 
ing control of her husband’s money, were 
they not the result of a mother’s love, 
and a desire to repair the wrongs she hac 
done her children? And again, it may be, 
like many a woman who has experienced 
the storms of lawless love, she felt a 
longing to lead a virtuous life again. 
Perhaps she only learned the worth of 
that life when she came to reap the woe- 
ful harvest sown by her errors. 

“Every time that little Ernest came 
out of his father’s room, she put him 
through a searching examination as to 
all that his father had done or said. The 
boy willingly complied with his mother’s 
wishes, and told her even more than she 
asked in her anxious affection, as he 
thought. 

“My visit was a ray of light for the 
Countess. She was determined to see 
in me the instrument of the Count’s 
vengeance, and resolved that I should 
not be allowed to go near the dying 
man. I augured ill of all this, and ear- 
nestly wished for an interview, for I 
was not easy in my mind about the fate 
of the counter-deed. If it should fall 
into the Countess’s hands, she might 
turn it to her own account, and that 
would be the beginning of a series of 
interminable lawsuits between her and 
Gobseck. I knew the usurer well enough 
to feel convinced that he would never 
give up the property to her; there was 
room for plenty of legal quibbling over 
a series of transfers, and I alone knew 
all the ins and outs of the matter. I 
was minded te prevent such a tissue of 
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misfortune, so I went to the Countess a 
second time. 

“T have noticed, madame,” said Der- 
ville, turning to the Vicomtesse, and 
speaking in a confidential tone, “certain 
moral phenomena to which we do not 
pay enough attention. I am naturally 
an observer of human nature, and in- 
stinctively I bring a spirit of analysis 
to the business that I transact in the 
interest of others, when human passions 
are called into lively play. Now, I have 
often noticed, and always with new 
wonder, that two antagonists almost al- 
ways divine each other’s inmost thoughts 
and ideas. ‘Two enemies sometimes pos- 
sess a power of clear insight into mental 
processes, and read each other’s minds 
as two lovers read in either soul. So 
when we came together, the Countess 
and I, I understood at once the reason 
of her antipathy for me, disguised though 
it was by the most gracious forms of 
politeness and civility. I had been 
forced to be her confidant, and a woman 
cannot but hate the man before whom 
she is compelled to blush. And she on 
her side knew that if I was the man in 
whom her husband placed confidence, 
that husband had not as yet given up 
his fortune. 

“J will spare you the conversation, but 
it abides in my memory as one of the 
most dangerous encounters in my career. 
Nature had bestowed on her all the 
qualities which, combined, are irresistibly 
fascinating; she coulc be pliant and 
proud by turns, and confiding and coax- 
ing in her manner; she even went so 
far as to try to arouse curiosity and 
kindle love in her effort to subjugate 
me. It was a failure. As I took my 
leave of her, I caught a gleam of hate 
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and rage in her eyes that made me 
shudder. We parted enemies. She would 
fain have crushed me out of existence; 
and for my own part, I felt pity for her, 
and for some natures pity is the deadliest 
of insults. This feeling pervaded the 
last representations I put before her; 
and when I left her, I left, I think, 
dread in the depths of her soul, by de- 
claring that, turn which way she would, 
ruin lay inevitably before her. 

“<‘Tf I were to see M. le Comte, your 
children’s property at any rate would——’ 

“‘T should be at your mercy,’ she said, 
breaking in upon me, disgust in her 
gesture. 

“Now that we had spoken frankly, I 
made up my mind to save the family 
from impending destitution. I resolved 
to strain the law at need to gain my 
ends, and this was what I did. I sued 
the Comte de Restaud for a sum of 
money, ostensibly due to Gobseck, and 
gained judgment. The Countess, of 
course, did not allow him to know of 
this, but I had gained my point, I had 
a right to affix seals to everything on 
the death of the Count. I bribed one of 
the servants in the house—the man 
undertook to let me know at any hour 
of the day or night if his master should 
be at the point of death, so that I could 
intervene at once, scare the Countess 
with a threat of affixing seals, and so 
secure the counter-deed. 

“I learned later on that the woman 
was studying the Code, with her hus- 
band’s dying moans in her ears. If we 
could picture the thoughts of those who 
stand about a deathbed, what fearful 
sights should we not see? Money is 
always the motive-spring of the schemes 
elaborated, of all the plans that are 
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made and the plots that are woven about 
it! Let us leave these details, nauseat- 
ing in the nature of them; but perhaps 
they may have given you some insight 
into all that this husband and wife en- 
dured; perhaps too they may unveil 
much that is passing in secret in other 
houses. 

“For two months the Comte de 
Restaud lay on his bed, alone, and re- 
signed to his fate. Mortal disease was 
slowly sapping the strength of mind and 
body. Unaccountable and grotesque sick 
fancies preyed upon him; he would not 
suffer them to set his room in order, no 
one should nurse him, he would not even 
allow them to make his bed. All his 
surroundings bore the marks of this last 
degree of apathy, the furniture was out 
of place, the daintiest trifles were covered 
with dust and cobwebs. In health he 
had been a man of refined and expensive 
tastes, now he positively delighted in 
the comfortless look of the room. A 
host of objects required in illness—rows 
of medicine bottles, empty and full, 
most of them dirty, crumpled linen and 
broken plates, littered the writing-table, 
chairs, and chimney-piece. An open 
warming-pan lay on the floor before the 
grate; a bath, still full of mineral water, 
had not been taken away. The sense of 
coming dissolution pervaded all the de- 
tails of an unsightly chaos. Signs of 
death appeared in things inanimate be- 
fore the Destroyer came to the body on 
the bed. The Comte de Restaud could 
not bear the daylight, the Venetian 
shutters were closed, darkness deepened 
the gloom in the dismal chamber. The 
sick man himself had wasted greatly. All 
the life in him seemed to have taken 
refuge in the still brilliant eyes. The 
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livid whiteness of his face was something 
horrible to see, enhanced as it was by 
the long dank locks of hair that struggled 
along his cheeks, for he would never 
suffer them to cut it. He looked like 
some religious fanatic in the desert. 
Mental suffering was extinguishing all 
human instincts in this man of scarce 
fifty years of age, whom all Paris had 
known as so brilliant and so successful. 

“One morning at the beginning of 
December 1824, he looked up at Ernest, 
who sat at the foot of his bed gazing at 
his father with wistful eyes. 

““Are you in pain?’ the little Vicomte 
asked. 

““No,’ said the Count, with a ghastly 
smile, ‘it all lies here and about my 
heart!’ 

“He pointed to his forehead, and then 
laid his wasted fingers on his hollow 
chest. Ernest began to cry at the sight 

“<Wow is it that M. Derville does not 
come to me?’ the Count asked hiy 
servant (he thought that Maurice was 
really attached to him, but the man 
was entirely in the Countess’s interest) 
—What! Maurice!’ and the dying man 
suddenly sat upright in his bed, and 
seemed to recover all his presence of 
mind, ‘I have sent for my attorney 
seven or eight times during the last 
fortnight, and he does not come!’ he 
cried. ‘Do you imagine that I am to be 
trifled with? Go for him, at once, this 
very instant, and bring him back with 
you. If you do not carry out my orders, 
I shall get up and go myself,’ 

““Madame,’ said the man as he came 
into the salon, ‘you heard M. le Comte; 
what ought I to do?’ 

““Pretend to go to the attorney, and 
when you come back, tell your master 
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that his man of business is forty leagues 
away from Paris on an important law- 
suit. Say that he is expected back at 
the end of the week—Sick people never 
know how ill they are,’ thought the 
Countess; ‘he will wait till the man 
comes home.’ 

“The doctor had said on the previous 
evening that the Count could scarcely 
live through the day. When the ser- 
vant came back two hours later to give 
that hopeless answer, the dying man 
seemed to be greatly agitated. 

“‘Q God!’ he cried again and again, 
‘I put my trust in none but Thee.’ 

“For a long while he lay and gazed 
at his son, and spoke in a feeble voice 
at last. 

“Brest, my boy, you are very young; 
but you have a good heart; you can 
understand, no doubt, that a promise 
given to a dying man is sacred; a prom- 
ise to a father.... Do you feel that 
you can be trusted with a secret, and 
keep it so well and closely that even 
your mother herself shall not know that 
you have a secret to keep? There is 
no one else in this house whom I can 
trust to-day. You will not betray my 
trust, will you?’ 

“No, father.’ 

“Very well, then, Ernest, in a minute 
or two I will give you a sealed packet 
that belongs to M. Derville; you must 
take such care of it that no one can 
know that you have it; then you must 
slip out of the house and put the letter 
into the post-box at the corner.’ 

“Yes, father.’ 

“‘Can I depend upon you?’ 

“«Yes, father.’ 

“Come and kiss me. You have made 
death less bitter to me, dear boy. In 
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six or seven years’ time you will under- 
stand the importance of this secret, and 
you will be well rewarded then for 
your quickness and obedience, you will 
know then how much I love you. Leave 
me alone for a minute, and let no one— 
no matter whom—come in meanwhile.’ 

“Ernest went out and saw his mother 
standing in the next room. 

“ ‘Rrnest,’ said she, ‘come here.’ 

“She sat down, drew her son to her 
knees, and clasped him in her arms, 
and held him tightly to her heart. 

“«Frnest, your father said something 
to you just now.’ 

“Ves, mamma.’ 

“What did he say?’ 

““T cannot repeat it, mamma.’ 

“Oh, my dear child!’ cried the Coun- 
tess, kissing him in rapture. ‘You have 
kept your secret; how glad that makes 
me! Never tell a lie; never fail to 
keep your word—those are two princi- 
ples which should never be forgotten.’ 

“‘Oh! mamma, how beautiful you 
are! You have never told a lie, I am 
quite sure.’ 

“‘Once or twice, Ernest dear, I have 
lied. Yes, and I have not kept my 
word under circumstances which speak 
louder than all precepts. Listen, my 
Emest, you are big enough and intelli- 
gent enough to see that your father 
drives me away, and will not allow me 
to nurse him, and this is not natural, 
for you know how much I love him.’ 

“¢Yes, mamma.’ 

“The Countess began to cry. ‘Poor 
child!’ she said, ‘this misfortune is the 
result of treacherous insinuations. Wick- 
ed people have tried to separate me 
from your father to satisfy their greed. 
They mean to take all our money from 
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us and keep it for themselves. If your 
father were well, the division between 
us would soon be over; he would listen 
to me; he is loving and kind; he would 
see his mistake. But now his mind is 
affected, and his prejudices against me 
have become a fixed idea, a sort of 
mania with him. It is one result of his 
illness. Your father’s fondness for you 
is another proof that his mind is de- 
ranged. Until he fell ill you never 
noticed that he loved you more than 
Pauline and Georges. It is all caprice 
with him now. In his affection for 
you he might take it into his head to 
tell you to do things for him. If you 
do not want to ruin us all, my darling, 
and to see your mother begging her 
bread like a pauper woman, you must 
tell her everything——’ 

“‘Ah!" cried the Count. He had 
opened the door and stood there, a 
sudden, half-naked apparition, almost as 
thin and fleshless as a skeleton. 

“His smothered cry produced a terri- 
ble effect upon the Countess; she sat 
motionless, as if a sudden stupor had 
seized her. Her husband was as white 
and wasted as if he had risen out of 
his grave. 

“¢You have filled my life to the full 
with trouble, and now you are trying 
to vex my deathbed, to warp my boy’s 
mind, and make a depraved man of 
him!’ he cried hoarsely. 

The Countess flung herself at his feet. 
His face, working with the last emotions 
of life, was almost hideous to see, 

““Mercy! mercy!’ she cried aloud, 
shedding a torrent of tears. 

““Have you shown me any pity?’ he 
asked. ‘I allowed you to squander your 
own money, and now do you mean to 
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squander my fortune, too, and ruin my 
son?’ 

“‘“Ah! well, yes, have no pity for me, 
be merciless to me!’ she cried. ‘But 
the children? Condemn your widow 
to live in a convent; I will obey you; 
I will do anything, anything that you 
bid me, to expiate the wrong I have 
done you, if that so the children may 
be happy! The children! Oh, the 
children !’ 

““T have only one child,’ said the 
Count, stretching out a wasted arm, in 
his despair, towards his son. 

““Pardon a penitent woman, a peni- 
tent woman! , . wailed the Countess 
her arms about her husband’s damp 
feet. She could not speak for sobbing; 
vague, incoherent sounds broke from 
her parched throat. 

“You dare to talk of penitence after 
all that you have said to Ernest!’ ex- 
claimed the dying man, shaking off the 
Countess, who lay groveling over his feet. 
—You turn me to ice!’ he added, and 
there was something appalling in the 
indifference with which he uttered the 
words. ‘You have been a bad daughter; 
you have been a bad wife; you will be 
a bad mother.’ 

“The wretched woman fainted away. 
The dying man reached his bed and lay 
down again, and a few hours later sank 
into unconsciousness. The priests came 
and administered the sacraments. 

“At midnight he died; the scene that 
morning had exhausted his remaining 
strength, and on the stroke of midnight 
I arrived with Daddy Gobseck. The 
house was in confusion, and under cover 
of it we walked up into the little salon 
adjoining the death-chamber. The three 
children were there in tears, with twe 
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priests, who had come to watch with 
the dead. Ernest came over ta me, 
and said that his mother desired to be 
alone in the Count’s room. 

“‘Tjo not go in,’ he said; and I ad- 
mired the child for his tone and gesture; 
‘she is praying there.’ 

“Gobseck began to laugh that sound- 
less laugh of his, but I felt too much 
touched by the feeling in Ernest’s little 
face to join in the miser’s sardonic 
amusement. When Ernest saw that we 
moved towards the door, he planted 
himself in front of it, crying out, ‘Mam- 
ma, here are some gentlemen in black 
who want to see you!’ 

“Gobseck lifted Ernest out of the way 
as if the child had been a feather, and 
opened the door. 

“What a scene it was that met our 
eyes! The room was in frightful dis- 
order; clothes and papers and rags lay 
tossed about in a confusion horrible to 
see in the presence of Death; and 
there, in the midst, stood the Countess 
in disheveled despair, unable to utter 
a word, her eyes glittering. The Count 
had scarcely breathed his last before 
his wife came in and forced open the 
drawers and the desk; the carpet was 
strewn with litter, some of the furniture 
and boxes were broken, the signs of 
violence could be seen everywhere. But 
if her search had at first proved fruit- 
less, there was that in her excitement 
and attitude which led me to believe 
that she had found the mysterious docu- 
ments at last. I glanced at the bed, 
and professional instinct told me all 
that had happened. The mattress had 
been flung contemptuously down by the 
bedside, and across it, face downwards, 
lay the body of the Count, like one 
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of the paper envelopes that strewed the 
carpet—he too was nothing now but 
an envelope. There was something 
grotesquely horrible in the attitude of 
the stiffening rigid limbs. 

“The dying man must have hidden 
the counter-deed under his pillow to 
keep it safe so long as life should last; 
and his wife must have guessed his 
thought; indeed, it might be read plain- 
ly in his last dying gesture, in the con- 
vulsive clutch of his claw-like hands. 
The pillow had been flung to the floor 
at the foot of the bed; I could see the 
print of her heel upon it. At her feet 
lay a paper with the Count's arms on 
the seals; I snatched it up, and saw that 
it was addressed to me. I looked 
steadily at the Countess with the piti- 
less clear-sightedness of an examining 
magistrate confronting a guilty creature. 
The contents were blazing in the grate; 
she had flung them on the fire at the 
sound of our approach, imagining, from 
a first hasty glance at the provisions 
which I had suggested for her children, 
that she was destroying a will which 
disinherited them. A tormented con- 
science and involuntary horror of the 
deed which she had done had taken 
away all power of reflection. She had 
been caught in the act, and possibly 
the scaffold was rising before her eyes, 
and she already felt the felon’s brand- 
ing iron. 

“There she stood gasping for breath, 
waiting for us to speak, staring at us 
with haggard eyes. 

“T went across to the grate and pulled 
out an unburned fragment. ‘Ah, ma- 
dame!’ I exclaimed, ‘you have’ ruined 
your children! Those papers were the 
titles to their property.’ 
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“Her mouth twitched, she looked as 
if she were threatened by a paralytic 
seizure. 

“‘Ph! eh!’ cried Gobseck; the harsh 
shrill tone grated upon our ears like the 
sound of a brass candlestick scratching 
a marble surface. 

“There was a pause, then the old man 
turned to me and said quietly— 

“(Do you intend Mme. la Comtesse 
to suppose that I am not the rightful 
owner of the property sold to me by 
her late husband? This house belongs 
40 me now.’ 

“A sudden blow on the head from a 
bludgeon would have given me _ less 
pain and astonishment. The Countess 
saw the look of hesitation in my face. 

“‘Monsieur’ she cried, ‘Monsieur!’ 
She could find no other words. 

“You are a trustee, are you not?’ I 
asked. 

“That is possible.’ 

“Then do you mean to take advan- 
tage of this crime of hers?’ 

“ ‘Precisely.’ 

“I went at that, leaving the Countess 
sitting by her husband’s bedside, shed- 
ding hot tears. Gobseck followed me. 
Outside in the street I separated from 
him, but he came after me, flung me 
one of those searching glances with 
whuch he probed men’s minds, and said 
in the husky flute-tones, pitched in a 
shriller key— 

“Do you take it upon yourself to 
judge me?’ 


“From that time forward we saw 
little of each other. Gobseck let the 
Count’s mansion on lease; he spent the 
summers on the country estate. He 
was lord of the manor in earnest, put- 
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ting up farm buildings, repairing mills 
and roadways, and planting timber. J 
came across him one day in a walk in 
the Jardin des Tuileries. 

“‘The Countess is behaving like a 
heroine,’ said I; ‘she gives herself up 
entirely to the children’s education; she 
is giving them a perfect bringing up. 
The oldest boy is a charming young 
fellow , 

““That is possible.’ 

““But ought you not to help Ernest?’ 
I suggested. 

““Help him!’ cried Gobseck. ‘Not I. 
Adversity is the greatest of all teachers; 
adversity teaches us to know the value 
of money and the worth of men and 
women. Let him set sail on the seas 
of Paris; when he is a qualified pilot, 
we will give him a ship to steer.’ 

“T left him without seeking to explain 
the meaining of his words. 

“M. de Restaud’s mother has preju- 
diced him against me, and he is very 
far from taking me as his legal adviser; 
still, I went to see Gobseck last week 
to tell him about Ernest’s love for Mlle. 
Camille, and pressed him to carry out 
his contract, since that young Restaud 
is just of age. 

“T found that the old bill-discounter 
had been kept to his bed for a long 
time by the complaint of which he was 
to die. He put me off, saying that he 
would give the matter his attention 
when he could get up again and see 
after his business; his idea being no 
doubt that he would not give up any 
of his possessions so long as the breath 
was in him; no other reason could be 
found for his shuffling answer. He 
seemed to me to be much worse than 
he at all suspected. I stayed with him 
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long enough to discern the progress of 
a ‘passion which age had converted into 
a sort of craze. He wanted to be alone 
in the house, and had taken the rooms 
one by one as they fell vacant. In his 
own room he had changed nothing; the 
furniture which I knew so well sixteen 
years ago looked the same as ever; it 
might have been kept under a glass 
ease. Gobseck’s faithful old portress, 
with her husband, a pensioner, who sat 
in the entry while she was upstairs, was 
still his housekeeper and charwoman, 
and now in addition his sick-nurse. In 
spite of his feebleness, Gobseck saw his 
clients himself as heretofore, and re- 
ceived sums of money; his affairs had 
been so simplified, that he only needed 
to send his pensioner out now and again 
on an errand, and could carry on busi- 
ness in his bed. 

“After the treaty, by which France 
recognized the Haytian Republic, Gob- 
seck was one of the members of the 
commission appointed to _ liquidate 
claims and assess repayments due by 
Hayti; his special knowledge of old 
fortunes in San Domingo, and the plant- 
ers and their heirs and assigns to whom 
the indemnities were due, had led to 
his nomination. Gobseck’s peculiar gen- 
ius had then devised an agency for 
discounting the planters’ claims on the 
government. The business was carried 
on under the names of Werbrust and 
Gigonnet, with whom he shared the 
spoil without disbursements, for his 
knowledge was accepted instead of cap- 
ital. The agency was a sort of distil- 
lery, in which money was extracted from 
doubtful claims, and the claims of those 
who knew no better, or had no confi- 
dence in the government. As a liquid- 
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ator, Gobseck could make terms with 
the large landed proprietors; and these, 
either to gain a higher percentage of 
their claims, or to insure prompt settle- 
ments, would send him presents in pro- 
portion to their means. In this way 
presents came to be a kind of percentage 
upon sums too large to pass through 
his control, while the agency bought up 
cheaply the small and dubious claims, 
or the claims of those persons who 
preferred a little ready money to a 
deferred and somewhat hazy repayment 
by the Republic. Gobseck was the 
insatiable boa constrictor of the great 
business. Every morning he received 
his tribute, eying it like a Nabob’s 
prime minister, as he considers whether 
he will sign a pardon. Gobseck would 
take anything, from the present of game 
sent him by some poor devil or the 
pound’s weight of wax candles from 
devout folk, to the rich man’s plate and 
the speculator’s gold snuff-box. Nobody 
knew what became of the presents sent 
te the old money-lender. Everything 
went in, but nothing came out. 

“‘On the word of an honest woman,’ 
said the portress, an old acquaintance 
of mine, ‘I believe he swallows it all 
and is none the fatter for it; he is as 
thin and dried up as the cuckoo in the 
clock.’ 

“At length, last Monday, Gobseck 
sent his pensioner for me. The man 
came up to my private office. 

“Be quick and come, M. Derville,’ 
said he, ‘the governor is just going to 
hand in his checks; he has grown as 
yellow as a lemon; he is fidgeting to 
speak with you; death has fair hold 
of him; the rattle is working in his 
throat.’ 
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“When I entered Gobseck’s room, I 
found the dying man kneeling before 
the grate. If there was no fire on the 
hearth, there was at any rate a mon- 
strous heap of ashes. He had dragged 
himself out of bed, but his strength 
had failed him, and he could neither 
go back nor find voice to complain. 

“(You felt cold, old friend,’ I said, 
as I helped him back to his bed; ‘how 
can you do without a fire?’ 

“‘T am not cold at all,’ he said. ‘No 
fire here! no fire! I am going, I know 
not where, lad,’ he went on, glancing 
at me with blank, lightless eyes, ‘but 
I am going away from this—I have 
carpology,’ said he (the use of the tech- 
nical term showing how clear and ac- 
curate his mental processes were even 
now). ‘I thought the room was full 
of live gold, and I got up to catch some 
of it—To whom will all mine go, I 
wonder? Not to the Crown; I have 
left a will, look for it, Grotius. La 
belle Hollandaise had a daughter; I 
once saw the girl somewhere or other, 
in the Rue Vivienne, one evening. They 
call her “La Torpille,’ I believe; she 
is as pretty as pretty can be; look her 
up, Grotius. You are my executor; 
take what you like; help yourself. There 
are Strasburg pies, there, and bags of 
coffee, and sugar, and gold spoons. Give 
the Odiot service to your wife. But 
who is to have the diamonds? Are 
you going to take them, lad? There 
is snuff too—sell it at Hamburg, tobac- 
cos are worth half as much again at 
Hamburg. All sorts of things I have in 
fact, and now I must go and leave them 
all—Come Papa Gobseck, no weakness, 
be yourself!’ 

“He raised himself in bed, the lines 
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of his face standing out as sharply against 
the pillow as if the profile had been 
cast in bronze; he stretched out a lean 
arm and bony hand along the coverlet 
and clutched it, as if so he would fain 
keep his hold on life, then he gazed 
hard at the grate, cold as his own me- 
tallic eyes, and died in full consciousness 
of death. To us—the portress, the old 
pensioner, and myself—he looked like 
one of the old Romans standing behind 
the Consuls in Lethiére’s picture of the 
Death of the Sons of Brutus. 

“‘He was a good-plucked one, the 
old Lascar!’ said the pensioner in hig 
soldierly fashion. 

“But as for me, the dying man’s fan- 
tastical enumeration of his riches was 
still sounding in my ears, and my eyes, 
following the direction of his, rested on 
that heap of ashes. It struck me that 
it was very large. I took the tongs, 
and as soon as I stirred the cinders, I 
felt the metal underneath, a mass of 
gold and silver coins, receipts taken 
during his illness, doubtless, after he 
grew too feeble to lock the money up, 
and could trust no one to take it to 
the bank for him. 

“Run for the justice of the peace,’ 
said I, turning to the old pensioner, ‘so 
that everything can be sealed here at 
once.’ 

“Gobseck’s last words and the old 
portress’s remarks had struck me. I 
took the keys of the rooms on the first 
and second floor to make a visitation. 
The first door that I opened revealed 
the meaning of the phrases which I 
took for mad ravings; and I saw the 
length to which covetousness goes when 
it survives only as an illogical instinct, 
the last stage of greed of which you 
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find so many examples among misers 
in country towns. 

“In the room next to the one in 
which Gobseck had died, a quantity of 
eatables of all kinds were stored—putrid 
pies, moldy fish, nay even shell-fish, 
the stench almost choked me. Maggots 
and insects swarmed. These compar- 
atively recent presents were put down, 
pell-mell, among chests of tea, bags 
of coffee, and packing-cases of every 
shape. A silver soup tureen on the 
chimney-piece was full of advices of 
the arrival of goods consigned to his 
order at Havre, bales of cotton, hogs- 
heads of sugar, barrels of rum, coffees, 
indiga, tobaccos, a perfect bazaar of 
colonial produce. The room itself was 
crammed with furniture, and _silver- 
plate, and lamps, and vases, and pic- 
tures; there were books, and curiosities, 
and fine engravings lying rolled up, un- 
framed. Perhaps these were not all 
presents, and some part of this vast 
quantity of stuff had been deposited 
with him in the shape of pledges, and 
had been left on his hands in default 
of payment. I noticed jewel-cases, with 
ciphers and armorial-bearings stamped 
upon them, and sets of fine table-linen, 
and weapons of price; but none of the 
things were docketed. I opened a book 
which seemed to be misplaced, and 
found a thousand-frane note in it. I 
promised myself that I would go through 
everything thoroughly; I would try the 
ceilings, and floors, and walls, and cor- 
nices to discover all the gold, hoarded 
with such passionate greed by a Dutch 
miser worthy of a Rembrandt’s brush. 
In all the course of my professional ca- 
reer I have never seen such impressive 
signs of the eccentricity of avarice. 


“T went back to his room, and found 
an explanation of this chaos and accu- 
mulation of riches in a pile of letters 
lying under the paper-weights on his 
desk—Gobseck’s correspondence with the 
various dealers to whom doubtless he 
usually sold his presents. These persons 
had, perhaps, fallen victims to Gob- 
seck’s cleverness, or Gobseck may have 
wanted fancy prices for his goods; at 
any rate, every bargain hung in sus- 
pense. He had not disposed of the 
eatables to Chevet, because Chevet 
would only take them of him at a loss 
of thirty per cent. Gobseck haggled 
for a few francs between the prices, and 
while they wrangled the goods became 
unsalable. Again, Gobseck had refused 
free delivery of his silver-plate, and 
declined to guarantee the weights of his 
coffees. There had been a dispute over 
each article, the first indication in Gob- 
seck of the childishness and incompre- 
hensible obstinacy of age, a condition 
of mind reached at last by all men in 
whom a strong passion survives the in- 
tellect. 

“I said to myself, as he had said, 
‘To whom will all these riches go?’. . . 
And when I think of the grotesque in- 
formation he gave me as to the present 
address of his heiress, I foresee that it 
will be my duty to search all the houses 
of ill-fame in Paris to pour out an 
immense fortune on some _ worthless 
jade. But, in the first place, know this— 
that in a few days’ time Ernest de Res- 
taud will come into a fortune to which 
his title is unquestionable, a fortune 
which will put him in a position to 
marry Mlle. Camille, even after ade- 
quate provision has been made for his 
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mother the Comtesse de Restaud, and 
his sister and brother.” 

“Well, dear M. Derville, we will think 
about it,” said Mme. de Grandlieu. “M. 
Ernest ought to be very wealthy indeed 
if such a family as ours must accept 
that mother of his. Bear in mind that 
my son will be the Due de Grandlieu 
one day; he will unite the estates of 
both the houses that bear our name, 
and I wish him to have a brother-in- 
law to his mind,” 
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“But Restaud bears gules, a traverse 
argent, on four scutcheons or, a cross 
sable, and that is a very pretty coat of 
arms.” 

“That is true,” said the Vicomtesse ; 
“snd besides, Camille need not see her 
mother-in-law.” 

“Mme. de Beauséant used to receive 
Mme. de Restaud,” said the gray-haired 
uncle. 

“Oh! that was at her great crushes,” 
replied the Vicomtesse. 





The Firm of Nucingen 


To Mme. Zulma Carraud 


To whom, madame, but to you should I inscribe this work; to you 
whose lofty and candid intellect ts a treasury to your friends; to you 
that are to me not only a whole! public, but the most indulgent of sisters 
as well? Will you deign to accept a token of the friendship of which I 
am proud? You, and some few souls as noble, will grasp the whole of 
the thought underlying The Firm of Nucingen, appended to César Birotteau. 
Is there not a whole social lesson in the contrast between the two stories? 


You know how slight the partitions 
are between the private rooms of fash- 
ionable restaurants in Paris; Véry’s larg- 
est room, for instance, is cut in two by 
a removable screen. This Scene is not 
laid at Véry’s, but in snug quarters, 
which for reasons of my own I forbear 
to specify. We were two, so I will say, 
like Henri Monnier’s Prudhomme, “I 
should not like to compromise her!” 

We had remarked the want of solidity 
in the wall-structure, so we talked with 
lowered voices as we sat together in the 
little private room, lingering over the 
dainty dishes of a dinner exquisite in 
more senses than one. We had come 
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as far as the roast, however, and still 
we had no neighbors; no sound came 
from the next room save the crackling 
of the fire. But when the clock struck 
eight, we heard voices and noisy foot- 
steps; the waiters brought candles. Evi- 
dently there was a party assembled in 
the next room, and at the first words 
I knew at once with whom we had to 
do—four bold cormorants as ever sprang 
from the foam on the crests of the ever- 
rising waves of this present generation— 
four pleasant young fellows whose ex- 
istence was problematical, since they 
were not known to possess either stock 
or landed estates, yet they lived, and 
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lived well. These ingenious condot- 
tiert of a modern industrialism, that has 
come to be the most ruthless of all 
warfares, leave anxieties to their credi- 
tors, and keep the pleasures for them- 
selves. They are careful for nothing, 
save dress. Still, with courage of the 
Jean Bart order, that will smoke cigars 
on a barrel of powder (perhaps by way 
of keeping up their character), with a 
quizzing humor that outdoes the minor 
newspapers, sparing no one, not even 
themselves, clear-sighted, wary, keen 
after business, grasping yet open-handed, 
envious yet  self-complacement, pro- 
found politicians by fits and_ starts, 
analyzing everything, guessing every- 
thing—not one of these in question as 
yet had contrived to make his way in 
the world which they chose for their 
scene of operations. Only one of the 
four, indeed, had succeeded in coming 
as far as the foot of the ladder. 

To have money is nothing; the self- 
made man only finds out all that he 
lacks after six months of flatteries. 
Andoche Finot, the self-made man in 
question, stiff, taciturn, cold, and dull- 
witted, possessed the sort of spirit which 
will not shrink from groveling before 
any creature that may be of use to him, 
and the cunning to be insolent when he 
needs a man no longer. Like one of the 
grotesque figures in the ballet in Gus- 
tave, he was a marquis behind, a boor 
in front. And this high priest of com- 
merce had a following. 

Emile Blondet, Journalist, with abund- 
ance of intellectual power, reckless, bril- 
liant, and indolent, could do anything 
that he chose, yet he submitted to be 
exploited with his eyes open. Treacher- 
ous or kind upon impulse, a man to love, 
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but not to respect; quick-witted as a 
soubrette, unable to refuse his pen to 
anyone that asked, or his heart to the 
first that would borrow it, Emile ways 
the most fascinating of those light-of- 
loves of whom a fantastic modern wit 
declared that “he liked them better in 
satin slippers than in boots.” 

The third in the party, Couture by 
name, lived by speculation, grafting 
one affair upon another to make the 
gains pay for the losses. He was al- 
ways between wind and water, keeping 
himself afloat by his bold, sudden strokes 
and the nervous energy of his play. 
Hither and thither he would swim over 
the vast sea of interests in Paris, in 
quest of some little isle that should be 
so far a debatable land that he might 
abide upon it. Clearly Couture was 
not in his proper place. 

As for the fourth and most malicious 
personage, his name will be enough—it 
was Bixiou! Not (alas!) the Bixiou 
of 1825, but the Biziou of 1836, a mis- 
anthropic buffoon, acknowledged su- 
preme, by reason of his energetic and 
caustic wit; a very fiend let loose now 
that he saw how he had squandered his 
intellect in pure waste; a Bixiou vexed 
by the thought that he had not come 
by his share of the wreckage in the 
last Revolution; a Bixiou with a kick 
for everyone, like Pierrot at the Funam- 
bules. Bixiou had the whole history of 
his own times at his finger-ends, more 
particularly its scandalous chronicle, 
embellished by added waggeries of his 
own. He sprang like a clown upon 
everybody’s back, only to do his utmost 
to leave the executioner’s brand upon 
every pair of shoulders. 

The first cravings of gluttony satis- 
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fied, our neighbors reached the stage 
at which we also had arrived, to-wit, 
the dessert; and, as we made no sign, 
they believed that they were alone. 
Thanks to the champagne, the talk grew 
confidential as they dallied with the 
dessert amid the cigar smoke. Yet 
through it all you felt the influence of 
the icy esprit that leaves the most spon- 
taneous feeling frost-bound and_ stiff, 
that checks the most generous inspira- 
tions, and gives a sharp ring to the 
laughter. Their table-talk was full of 
the bitter irony which turns a jest into 
a sneer; it told of the exhaustion of 
souls given over to themselves; of lives 
with no end in view but the satisfac- 
tion of self—of egoism induced by these 
times of peace in which we live. I 
can think of nothing like it save a pam- 
phlet against mankind at large which 
Diderot was afraid to publish, a book 
that bares man’s breast simply to ex- 
pose the plague-sores upon it. We lis- 
tened to just such a pamphlet as 
Rameau’s Nephew, spoken aloud in all 
good faith, in the course of after-dinner 
talk in which nothing, not even the 
point which the speaker wished to carry, 
was sacred from epigram; nothing taken 
for granted, nothing built up except 
upon ruins, nothing reverenced save the 
skeptic’s adopted article of belief—the 
omnipotence, omniscience, and universal 
applicability of money. 

After some target practice at the outer 
circle of their acquaintances, they turned 
their ill-natured shafts at their inti- 
mate friends. With a sign I explained 
my wish to stay and listen as soon as 
Bixiou took up his parable, as will 
shortly be seen. And so we listened to 
one of those terrific improvisations 
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which won that artist such a name 
among a certain set of seared and jaded 
spirits; and often interrupted and re- 
sumed though it was, memory serves 
me as a reporter of it. The opinions 
expressed and the form of expression 
lie alike outside the conditions of litera- 
ture. It was, more properly speaking, 
a medley of sinister revelations that 
paint our age, to which indeed no other 
kind of story should be told; and, be- 
sides, I throw all the responsibility upon 
the principal speaker. The pantomime 
and the gestures that accompanied 
Bixiou’s changes of voice, as he acted 
the parts of the various persons, must 
have been perfect ,judging by the ap- 
plause and admiring comments that 
broke from his audience of three. 

“Then did Rastignac refuse?” asked 
Blondet, apparently addressing Finot. 

“Point-blank.” 

“But did you threaten him with the 
newspapers?” asked Bixiou. 

“He began to laugh,” returned Finot. 

“Rastignac is the late lamented de 
Marsay’s direct heir; he will make his 
way politically as well as socially,” com- 
mented Blondet. 

“But how did he make his money?” 
asked Couture. “In 1819 both he and 
the illustrious Bianchon lived in a 
shabby boarding-house in the Latin 
Quarter; his people ate roast cockafers 
and drank their own wine so as to send 
him a hundred francs every month. His 
father’s property was not worth a thou- 
sand crowns; he had two sisters and a 
brother on his hands, and now——” 

“Now he has an income of forty thou- 
said livres,” continued Finot; “his sis- 
ters had a handsome fortune apiece 
and married into noble families; he 
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leaves his mother a life interest in the 
property——” 

“Even in 1827 I have known him with- 
out a penny,” said Blondet. 

“Oh! in 1827,” said Bixiou. 

“Well,’ resumed Finot, “yet to-day, 
as we see, he is in a fair way to be a 
Minister, a peer of France—anything 
that he likes. He broke decently with 
Delphine three years ago; he will not 
marry except on good grounds; and 
he may marry a girl of noble family. 
The chap had the sense to take up with 
a wealthy woman.” 

“My friends, give him the benefit of 
extenuating circumstances,” urged Blon- 
det. “When he escaped the clutches of 
want, he dropped into the claws of a 
very clever man.” 

“You know what Nucingen is,” said 
Bixiou. “In the early days, Delphine 
and Rastignac thought him ‘good-na- 
tuered’; he seemed to regard a wife as 
a plaything, an ornament in his house. 
And that very fact showed me that the 
man was square at the base as well as 
in height.” added Bixiou. “Nucingen 
makes no bones about admitting that 
his wife is his fortune; she is an indis- 
pensable chattel, but a wife takes a 
second place in the high-pressure life 
of a political leader and greater capi- 
talist. He once said in my hearing that 
Bonaparte had blundered like a bourgeois 
in his early relations with Josephine; 
and that after he had had the spirit to 
use her as a stepping-stone, he had 
made himself ridiculous by trying to 
make a companion of her.” 

“Any man of unusual powers is bound 
_to take Oriental views of women,” said 
Blondet. 

“The Baron blended the opinions of 
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East and West in a charming Parisian 
creed. He abhorred de Marsay; de 
Marsay was unmanageable, but with 
Rastignac he was much pleased; he ex- 
ploited him, though Rastignac was not 
aware of it. All the burdens of married 
life were put on him. Rastignac bore 
the brunt of Delphine’s whims; he es- 
corted her to the Bois de Boulogne; 
he went with her to the play; and the 
little politician and great man of to- 
day spent a good deal of his life at 
that time in writing dainty notes. 
Eugéne was scolded for little nothings 
from the first; he was in good spirits 
when Delphine was cheerful, and 
drooped when she felt low; he bore 
the weight of her confidences and her 
ailments; he gave up his time, the hours 
of his precious youth, to fill the empty 
void of that fair Parisian’s idleness. 
Delphine and he held high councils on 
the toilettes which went best together; 
he stood the fire of bad temper and 
broadsides of pouting fits, while she, by 
way of trimming the balance, was very 
nice to the Baron. As for the Baron, 
he laughed in his sleeve; but whenever 
he saw that Rastignac was bending 
under the strain of the burden, he made 
‘as if he suspected something,’ and re- 
united the lovers by a common dread.” 

“T can imagine that a wealthy wife 
would have put Rastignac in the way of 
a living, and an honorable living, but 
where did he pick up his fortune?” 
asked Couture. “A fortune so consid- 
erable as his at the present day must 
come from somewhere; and nobody 
ever accused him of inventing a good 
stroke of business.” 

“Somebody left 
Finot. 


it to him;’ said 
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“Who?” asked Blondet. 

“Some fool that he came across,” sug- 
gested Couture. 

“He did not steal the whole of it, 
my little dears,” said Bixiou. 


“Let not your terrors rise to fever-heat, 
Our age is lenient with those that cheat. 


Now, I will tell you about the begin- 
nings of his fortune. In the first place, 
honor to talent! Our friend is not a 
‘chap,’ as Finot describes him, but a 
gentleman in the English sense, who 
knows the cards and knows the game; 
whom, moreover, the gallery respects. 
Rastignac has quite as much intelligence 
as is needed at a given moment, as 
if a soldier should make his courage 
payable at ninety days’ sight, with three 
witnesses and guarantees. He may seem 
captious, wrong-headed, inconsequent, 
vacillating, and without any fixed opin- 
ions; but let something serious turn up, 
some combination to scheme out, he 
will not scatter himself like Biondet 
here, who chooses these occasions to 
look at things from his neighbor’s point 
of view. Rastignac concentrates him- 
self, pulls himself together, ‘looks for 
the point to carry by storm, and goes 
full tilt for it. He charges like a Murat, 
breaks squares, pounds away at share- 
holders, promoters, and the whole shop, 
and returns, when the breach is made, 
to his lazy, careless life. Once more he 
becomes the man of the South, the man 
of pleasure, the trifling, idle Rastignac. 
He has earned the right of lying in bed 
till noon because a crisis never finds him 
asleep.” 

“So far so good, but just get to his 
fortune,” said Finot. 
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“Bixiou will dash that off at a stroke,” 
replied Blondet. “Rastignac’s fortune 
was Delphine de Nucingen, a remarkable 
woman; she combines boldness with 
foresight.” 

“Did she ever lend you money?” in- 
quired Bixiou. Everybody burst ov# 


laughing. 
“You are mistaken in her,’ said 
Couture, speaking to Blondet: “her 


cleverness simply consists in making 
more or less piquant remarks, in loving 
Rastignac with tedious fidelity, and 
obeying him blindly. She is a regular 
Italian.” 

“Money apart,” Andoche Finot put in 
sourly. 

“Oh, come, come,” said Bixiou coax- 
ingly; “after what we have just been 
saying, will you venture to blame poor 
Rastignac for living at the expense of 
the firm of Nucingen, for being installed 
in furnished rooms precisely as La Tor- 
pille was once installed by our friend 
des Lupeaulx? You would sink to the 
vulgarity of the Rue Saint-Denis! 
First of all, ‘in the abstract,’ as Royer- 
Collard says, the question may abide 
the Kritik of Pure Reason; as for the 
impure reason——” 

“There he goes!” said Finot, turning 
to Blondet. 

“But there is reason in what he says,” 
exclaimed Blondet. “The problem is a 
very old one; it was the grand secret 
of the famous duel between La Cha- 
taigneraie and Jarnac. It was cast up 
to Jarnac that he was on good terms 
with his mother-in-law, who, loving him 
only too well, equipped him sumptu- 
ously. When a thing is so true, it ought 
not to be said. Out of devotion to 
Henry II., who permitted himself this 
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slander, La Ch&taigneraie took it upon 
himself, and there followed the duel 
which enriched the French language 
with the expression coup de Jarnac.” 

“Oh! does it go so far back? Then 
it is noble?” said Finot. 

“As proprietor of newspapers and re- 
views of old standing, you are not 
bound to know that,” said Blondet. 

“There are women,” Bixiou gravely 
resumed, “and for that matter, men too, 
who can cut their lives in two and give 
away but one-half (Remark how I 
word my phrase for you in humanitarian 
language.) For these, all material in- 
terests lie without the range of senti- 
ment. They give their time, their life, 
their honor to a woman, and hold that 
between themselves it is not the thing 
to meddle with bits of tissue paper 
bearing the legend, ‘Forgery is punish- 
able with death’? And equally they will 
take nothing from a woman. Yes, the 
whole thing is debased if fusion of in- 
terests follows on fusion of souls. This 
is a doctrine much preached, and very 
seldom practiced.” 

“Oh, what rubbish!” cried Blondet. 
“The Maréchal de Richelieu understood 
something of gallantry, and he settled 
an allowance of a thousand Jouis d’or 
on Mme. de la Popeliniére after that 
affair of the hiding-place behind the 
hearth. Agnes Sorel, in all simplicity, 
took her fortune to Charles VII., and 
the King accepted it. Jacques Ccur 
kept the crown for France; he was 
allowed to do it, and, woman-like, France 
was ungrateful.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Bixiou, “a love 
that does not imply an indissoluble 
friendship, to my thinking, is mo- 
mentary libertinage. What sort of en- 
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tire surrender is it that keeps something 
back? Between these two diametrically 
opposed doctrines, the one as profoundly 
immoral as the other, there is no pos- 
sible compromise. It seems to me that 
any shrinking from a complete union is 
surely due to a belief that the union 
cannot last, and if so, farewell to illu- 
sion. The passion that does not believe 
that it will last forever is a hideous 
thing. (Here is pure, unadulterated 
Fénelon for you!) At the same time, 
those who know the world, the ob- 
server, the man of the world, the wear- 
ers of irreproachable gloves and ties, 
the men who do not blush to marry 
a woman for her money, proclaim the 
necessity of a complete separation of 
sentiment and interest. The other sort 
are lunatics that love and imagine that 
they and the woman they love are the 
only two beings in the world; for them 
millions are dirt; the glove or the ca- 
mellia flower that She wore is worth 
millions. If the squandered filthy lucre 
is never to be found again in their pos- 
session, you find the remains of floral 
relics hoarded in dainty cedar-wood 
boxes. They cannot distinguish them- 
selves one from the other; for them 
there is no ‘I’ left. Thouw—that is their 
Word made flesh. What can you do? 
Can you stop the course of this ‘hidden 
disease of the heart’? There are fools 
that love without calculation, and wise 
men that calculate while they love.” 

“To my thinking Bixiou is sublime,” 
cried Blondet. “What does Finot say 
COelti 

“Anywhere else,” said Finot, drawing 
himself up in his cravat, “anywhere else, 
I should say, with the ‘gentlemen’; but 
here, I think——” 
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“With the scoundrelly scapegraces 
with whom you have the honor to as- 
sociate?” said Bixiou. 

“Upon my word, yes.” 

“And you?” asked Bixiou, turning to 
Souture. 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Couture. 
“The woman that will not make a step- 
ping-stone of ner body, that the man 
she singles out may reach his goal, is 
a woman that has no heart except for 
her own purposes.” 

“And you, Blondet?” 

“J do not preach, I practice.” 

“Very good,” rejoined Bixiou in his 
most ironical tones. “Rastignac was not of 
your way of thinking. To take without 
repaying is detestable, and even rather 
bad form; but to take that you may 
render a hundredfold, like the Lord, is 
a chivalrous deed. This was Rastignac’s 
view. He felt profoundly humiliated 
by his community of interests with Del- 
phine de Nucingen; I can tell you that 
he regretted it; I have seen him de- 
ploring his position with tears in his 
eyes. Yes, he shed tears, he did in- 
deed—after supper. Well, now to our 
way of thinking H 





“T say, you are laughing at us,” said 
Finot. 
“Not the least in the world. We 


were talking of Rastignac. From your 
point of view his affliction would be a 
sign of his corruption; for by that time 
he was not nearly so much in love with 
Delphine. What would you have? he 
felt. the prick in his heart, poor fellow. 
But he was a man of noble decent and 
profound depravity, whereas we are 
virtuous artists. So Rastignac meant 
to enrrich Delphine; he was a poor man, 
she 9 rich woman. Would you believe 
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it?—he succeeded. Rastignac, who 
might have fought at need, like Jarnac, 
went over to the opinion of Henri II. 
on the strength of his great maxim, 
‘There is no such thing as absolute 
right; there are only circumstances.’ 
This brings us to the history of his 
fortune.” 

“You might just as well make a start 
with your story instead of drawing us 
on to traduce ourselves,” said Blondet 
with urbane good-humor. 

“Aha! my boy,” returned Bixiou, ad- 
ministering a little tap to the back of 
Blondet’s head, “you are making up for 
lost time over the champagne!” 

“Oh! by the sacred name of share- 
holder, get on with your story!” cried 
Couture. 

“TJ was within an ace of it,” retorted 
Bixiou, “but you with your profanity 
have brought me to the climax.” 

“Then, are there shareholders in the 
tale?” inquired Finot. 

“Yes; rich as rich can be—like yours.” 

“Tt seems to me,” Finot began stiffly, 
“that some consideration is owing to a 
good fellow to whom you look for a 
bill for five hundred francs upon occa- 
sion——” 

“Waiter!” called Bixiou. 

“What do you want with the waiter?” 
asked Blondet. 

“T want five hundred francs to repay 
Finot, so that I can tear up my I. O. U. 
and set my tongue free.” 

“Get on with your story,” said Finot, 
making believe to laugh. 

“T take you all to witness that I am 
aot the property of this insolent fellow, 
who fancies that my silence is worth 
no more than five hundred frances. You 
will never be a minister if you cannot 
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gauge people’s consciences. There, my 
good Finot,” he added soothingly, “I 
will get on with my story without per- 
sonalities, and we shall be quits.” 

“Now,” said Couture with a smile, “he 
will begin to prove for our benefit that 
Nucingen made Rastignac’s fortune.” 

“You are not so far out as you think,” 
returned Bixiou. “You do not know 
what Nucingen is, financially speaking.” 

“Do you know so much as a word 
as to his beginnings?” asked Blondet. 

“T have only known him in his own 
house,” said Bixiou, “but we may have 
seen each other in the street in the old 
days.” 

“The prosperity of the firm of Nucin- 
gen is one of the most extraordinary 
things seen in our days,” began Blondet 
“In 1804 Nucingen’s name was scarcely 
known. At that time bankers would 
have shuddered at the idea of three 
hundred thousand francs’ worth of his 
acceptances in the market. The great 
capitalist felt his inferiority. How was 
he to get known? He suspended pay- 
ment. Good! Every market rang with 
a name hitherto only known in Stras- 
bourg and the Quartier Poissoniére. 
He issued deposit certificates to his 
creditors, and resumed payment; forth- 
with people grew accustomed to his 
paper all over France. Then an un- 
heard-of thing happened—his paper 
revived, was in demand, and rose in 
value. Nucingen’s paper was much 
inquired for. The year 1815 arrives, 
my banker calls in his capital, buys up 
Government stock before the battle of 
Waterloo, suspends payment again in 
the thick of the crisis, and meets his 
engagements with shares in the Worts- 
chin mines, which he himself issued at 


twenty per cent. more than he gave for 
them! Yes, gentlemen!—He took a 
hundred and fifty thousand bottles of 
champagne of Grandet to cover him- 
self (foreseeing the failure of the vir- 
tuous parent of the present Comte 
d’Aubrion), and as much Bordeaux wine 
of Duberghe at the same time. Those 
three hundred thousand bottles which 
he took over (and took over at thirty 
sous apiece, my dear boy) he supplied 
at the price of six francs per bottle to 
the Allies in the Palais Royal during 
the foreign occupation, between 1817 
and 1819. Nucingen’s name and his 
paper acquired a European celebrity 
The illustrious Baron, so far from being 
engulfed like others, rose the higher for 
calamities. Twice his arrangemenis had 
paid holders of his paper uncommonly 
well; he try to swindle them? Impos- 
sible. He is supposed to be as honest 
@ man as you will find. When he sus- 
pends payment a third time, his paper 
will circulate in Asia, Mexico, and Aus- 
tralia, among the aborigines. No one 
but Ouvrard saw through this Alsatian 
banker, the son of some Jew or other 
converted by ambition; Ouvrard said, 
“When Nucingen lets gold go, you may 
be sure that it is to catch diamonds.’ ” 

“His crony, du Tillet, is just such 
another,” said Finot. “And, mind you, 
that of birth du Tillet has just precisely 
so much as is necessary to exist; the 
chap had not a farthing in 1814, and 
you see what he is now; and he has 
done something that none of us has 
managed to do (I am not speaking of 
you, Coutre), he has had friends instead 
of enemies. In fact, he has kept his 
past life so quiet, that unless you rake 
the sewers you are not likely to find 
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out that he was an assistant in a per- 
fumer’s shop in the Rue Saint-Honoré, 
no further back than 1814.” 

“Tut, tut, tut!” said Bixiou, “do not 
think of comparing Nucingen with a 
little dabbler like du Tillet, a jackal 
that gets on in life through his sense 
of smell. He scents a carcass by in- 
stinct, and comes in time to get the 
best bone. Besides, just look at the 
two men. The one has a sharp-pointed 
face like a cat, he is thin and lanky; 
the other is cubical, fat, heavy as a 
sack, imperturbable as a diplomatist. 
Nucingen has a thick, heavy hand, and 
lynx eyes that never light up; his depths 
are not in front, but behind; he is 
inscrutable, you never see what he is 
making for. Whereas du Tillet’s cun- 
ning, as Napoleon said of somebody (I 
have forgotten the name), is like cotton 
spun too fine, it breaks.” 

“T do not myself see that Nucingen 
has any advantage over du Tillet,” said 
Blondet, “unless it is that he has the 
sense to see that a capitalist ought not 
to rise higher than a baron’s rank, while 
du Tillet has a mind to be an Italian 
count.” 

“Blondet—one word, my boy,” put in 
Couture. “In the first place, Nucingen 
dared to say that honesty is simply a 
question of appearances; and secondly, 
to know him well you must be in busi- 
ness yourself. With him banking is but 
a single department, and a very small 
one; he holds Government contracts for 
wines, wools, indigoes—anything, in 
short, on which any profit can be made. 
He has an all-round genius. The ele- 
phant of finance would contract to de- 
liver votes on a division, or the Greeks 
te the Turks. For him business means 


the sum-total of varieties; as Cousin 
would say, the unity of specialties. 
Looked at in this way, banking becomes 
a kind of statecraft in itself, requiring 
a powerful head; and a man thoroughly 
tempered is drawn on to set himself 
above the laws of a morality that 
cramps him.” 

“Right, my son,” said Blondet; “but 
we, and we alone, can comprehend that 
this means bringing war into the finan- 
cial world. A banker is a conquering 
general making sacrifices on a tremens 
dous scale to gain ends that no one 
perceives; his soldiers are private peo- 
ple’s interests. He has stratagems to 
plan out, partisans to bring into the 
field, ambushes to set, towns to take. 
Most men of this stamp are so close 
upon the borders of politics, that in 
the end they are drawn into public life, 
and thereby lose their fortunes. The 
firm of Necker, for instance, was ruined 
in this way; the famous Samuel Bernard 
was all but ruined. Some great capi- 
talist in every age makes a colossal for- 
tune, and leaves behind him neither 
Jortune nor a family; there was the firm 
of Paris Brothers, for instance, that 
helped to pull down Law; there was 
Law himself (beside whom other pro- 
moters of companies are but pygmies) ; 
there was Bouret and Beaujon—none of 
them left any representative. Finance, 
like Time, devours its own children. If 
the banker is to perpetuate himself, he 
must found a noble house, a dynasty; 
like the Fuggers of Antwerp, that lent 
money to Charles V. and were created 
Princes of Babenhausen, a family that 
exists at this day—in the Almanach de 
Gotha. The instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, working it may be unconsciously, 
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leads the banker to seek a title. Jacques 
Cceur was the founder of the great noble 
house of Noirmoutier, extinct in the 
reign of Louis XIII. What power that 
man had! He was ruined for making 
a legitimate king; and he died, prince 
of an island in the Archipelago, where 
he built a magnificent cathedral.” 

“Oh! you are giving us a historical 
lecture, we are wandering away from 
the present; the crown has no right of 
conferring nobility, and barons and 
counts are made with closed doors; 
more is the pity!” said Finot. 

“You regret the times of the savon- 
nette @ vilain, when you could buy an 
office that ennobled?” asked Bixiou. 
“Vou are right. Je reviens & nos mou- 
tons—Do you know Beaudenord? No? 
no? no? Ah, well! See how all things 
fass away! Poor fellow, ten years ago 
lie was the flower of dandyism; and 
now, so thoroughly absorbed that you 
no more know him than Finot just now 
knew the origin of the expression ‘coup 
de Jarnac’—I repeat that simply for the 
sake of illustration, and not to tease 
you, Finot. Well, it is a fact, he be- 
longed to the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

“Beaudenord is the first pigeon that 
T will bring on the scene. And, in the 
first place, his name was Godefroid de 
Beaudenord; neither Finot, nor Blondet, 
nor Couture, nor I are likely to under- 
value such an advantage as that! After 
@ ball, when a score of pretty women 
stand behooded waiting for their car- 
riages, with their husbands and adorers 
at their sides, Beaudenord could hear 
his people called without a pang of 
mortification. In the second place, he 
rejoiced in the full complement of 
limbs; he was whole and sound, had 


no mote in his eyes, no false hair, no 
artificial calves; he was neither knock< 
kneed nor bandy-legged, his dorsal col- 
umn was straight, his waist slender, his 
hands white and shapely. His hair was 
black; he was of a complexion neither 
too pink, like a grocer’s assistant, nor 
yet too brown, like a Calabrese. Finally, 
and this is an essential point, Beau- 
denord was not too handsome, like some 
of our friends that look rather too much 
of professional beauties to be anything 
else; but no more of that; we have 
said it, it is shocking! Well, he was 
a crack shot, and sat a horse to admira- 
tion; he had fought a duel for a trifle, 
and had not killed his man. 

“Tf you wish to know in what pure, 
complete, and unadulterated happiness 
consists in this Nineteenth Century in 
Paris—the happiness, that is to say, of 
a young man of twenty-six—do you 
realize that you must enter into the 
infinitely small details of existence? 
Beaudenord’s bootmaker had precisely 
hit off his style of foot; he was well 
shod; his tailor loved to clothe him. 
Godefroid neither rolled his r’s, nor 
lapsed into Normanism nor Gascon; he 
spoke pure and correct French, and tied 
his cravat correctly (like Finot). He 
had neither father nor mother—such 
luck had he!—and his guardian was 
the Marqusi d’Aiglemont, his cousin by 
marriage. He could go among city peo- 
ple as he chose, and the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain could make no objec- 
tion; for, fortunately, a young bachelor 
is allowed to make his own pleasure 
his sole rule of life, he is at liberty to 
betake himself wherever amusement is 
to be found, and to shun the gloomy 
places where cares flourish and multiply. 
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Finally, he had been vaccinated (you 
know what I mean, Blondet). 

“And yet, in spite of all these vir- 
tues,” continued Bixiou, “he might very 
well have been a very unhappy young 
man. Eh! eh! that word happiness, 
unhappily, seems to us to mean some- 
thing absolute, a delusion which sets so 
many wisacres inquiring what happiness is. 
A very clever woman said that ‘Happi- 
ness was where you chose to put it.’” 

“She formulated a dismal truth,” said 
Blondet. 

“And a moral,” added Finot. 

“Double distilled,” said Blondet. 
“Happiness, like Good, like Evil, is 
relative. Wherefore La Fontaine used 
to hope that in course of time the 
damned would feel as much at home 
in hell as a fish in water.” 

“La Fontaine’s sayings are known in 
Philistia!” put in Bixiou. 

“Happiness at six-and-twenty in Paris 
is not the happiness of six-and-twenty 
at—say Blois,” continued Biondet, tak- 
ing no notice of the interruption. “And 
those that proceed from this text to 
rail at the instability of opinion are 
either knaves or fools for their pains. 
Modern medicine, which passed (it is its 
fairest title to glory) from a hypo- 
thetical to a positive science, through the 
influence of the great analytical school 
of Paris, has proved beyond a doubt that 
a man is periodically renewed through- 
out’ 

“New haft, new blade, like Jeannot’s 
knife, and yet you think that he is still 
the same man,” broke in Bixiou. “So 
there are several lozenges in the harle- 
quin’s coat that we call happiness; and 
—well, there was neither hole nor stain 
in this Godefroid’s costume. A young 
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man of six-and-twenty, who would be 
happy in love, who would be loved, that 
is to say, not for his blossoming youth, 
nor for his wit, nor for his figure, but 
spontaneously, and not even merely in 
return for his own love; a young man, 
I say, who has found love in the ab- 
stract, to quote Royer-Collard, might 
yet very possibly find never a farthing 
in the purse which She, loving and be- 
loved, embroidered for him; he might 
owe rent to his landlord; he might be 
unable to pay the bootmaker before 
mentioned; his very tailor, like France 
herself, might at last show signs of dis- 
affection. In short, he might have love 
and yet be poor. And poverty spoils 
a young man’s happiness, unless he holds 
our transcendental views of the fusion 
of interests. I know nothing more wear- 
ing than happiness within combined 
with adversity without. It is as if you 
had one leg freezing in the draught 
from the door, and the other half- 
roasted by a brazier—as I have at this 
moment. I hope to be understood. 
Comes there an echo from thy waist- 
coat-pocket, Blondet? Between our- 
selves, let the heart alone, it spoils the 
intellect. 

“Let us resume. Godefroid de Beau- 
denord was respected by his tradespeople, 
for they were paid with tolerable regu- 
larity. The witty woman before quoted 
—I cannot give her name, for she is still 
living, thanks to her want of heart——’ 

“Who is this?” 

“The Marquise d’Espard. She said 
that a young man ought to live on an 
entresol; there should be ro sign of 
domesticity about the place; no cook, 
no kitchen, an old man-servant to wait 
upon him, and no pretense of a ver- 
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manence. In her opinion, any other 
sort of establishment is bad form. 
Godefroid de Beaudenord, faithful to 
this programme, lodged on an entresol on 
the Quai Malaquais; he had, however, 
been obliged to have this much in com- 
mon with married couples, he had put 
a bedstead in his room, though for that 
matter it was so narrow that he seldom 
slept in it. An Englishwoman might 
lave visited his rooms and found noth- 
ing ‘improper’ there. Finot, you have 
yet to learn the great law of the ‘Im- 
proper’ that rules Britain. Kut, for the 
sake of the bond between us—that bill 
for a thousand francs—I will just give 
you some idea of it. I have been in 
England myself—I will give him wit 
enough for a couple of thousand,” he 
added in an aside to Blondet. 

“In England, Finot, you grow ex- 
tremely intimate with a woman in the 
course of an evening, at a ball or 
wherever it is; next day you meet her 
in the street and look as though you 
knew her again—improper.—At dinner 
you discover a delightful man beneath 
your left-hand neighbor’s dresscoat; a 
clever man; no high-mightiness, no con- 
straint, nothing of an Englishman about 
him. In accordance with the traditions 
of French breeding, so urbane, so gra- 
cious as they are, you address your 
neighbor—improper.—At a ball you 
walk up to a pretty woman to ask her 
to dance—‘improper.’ You wax enthu- 
siastic, you argue, laugh, and give your- 


self out, you fling yourself heart 
and soul into the conversation, you 
give expression to your real feel- 


ings, you play when you are at the 
zard-table, chat while you chat, eat 
while you eat—‘improper! improper! 


improper!’ Stendhal, one of the clever- 
est and profoundest minds of the age, 
hit off the ‘improper’ excellently well 
when he said that such-and-such a 
British peer did not dare te cross his 
legs when he sat alone before his own 
hearth for fear of being improper. An 
English gentlewoman, were she one of 
the rabid ‘Saints-—that most straitest 
sect of Protestants that would leave 
their whole family to starve if the said 
family did anything ‘improper’-—may 
play the deuce’s own delight in her 
bedroom, and need not be ‘improper,’ 
but she would look on herself as lost 
if she received a visit from a man of 
her acquaintance in the aforesaid room. 
Thanks to propriety, London and its 
inhabitants will be found petrified some 
of these days.” 

“And to think that there are asses 
here in France that want to import; 
the solemn tomfoolery that the English 
keep up among themselves with that 
admirable self-possession which you 
know!” added Blondet. “It is enough 
to make any man shudder if he has 
seen the English at home, and recollects 
the charming, gracious French manners. 
Sir Walter Scott was afraid to paint 
women as they are for fear of being 
‘improper’; and at the close of his life 
repented of the creation of the great 
character of Effie in The Heart of 
Midlothian.” 

“Do you wish not to be ‘improper’ in 
England?” asked Bixiou, addressing Finot. 

“Well?” 

“Go to the Tuileries and look at a 
figure there, something like a fireman 
carved in marble (‘Themistocles? the 
statuary calls it), try to walk like the 
Commandant’s statue, and you will 
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never be ‘improper. It was through 
strict observance of the great law of 
the Improper that Godefroid’s happi- 


ness became complete. Here is the 
story :— 
“Beaudenord had a tiger, not a 


‘sroom,’ as they write that know noth- 
ing of society. The tiger, a diminutive 
Irish page, called Paddy, Toby, Joby 
(which you please), was three feet in 
height by twenty inches in breadth, a 
weasel-faced infant, with nerves of steel 
tempered in fire-water, and agile as a 
squirrel. He drove a landau with a 
skill never yet at fault in London or 
Paris. He had a lizard’s eye, as sharp 
as my own, and he could mount a horse 
like the elder Franconi. With the rosy 
cheeks and yellow hair of one of Ru- 
ben’s Madonnas, he was double-faced 
as a prince, and as knowing as an old 
attorney; in short, at the age of ten 
he was nothing more nor less than a 
blossom of depravity, gambling and 
swearing, partial to jam and punch, 
pert as a fewilleton, impudent and light- 
fingered as any Paris street-arab. He 
had been a source of honor and profit 
to a well-known English lord, for whom 
he had already won seven hundred thou- 
sand francs on the racecourse. The 
aforesaid nobleman set no small store 
on Toby. His tiger was a curiosity, the 
very smallest tiger in town. Perched 
aloft on the back of a thoroughbred, 
Joby looked like a hawk. Yet—the 
great man dismissed him. Not for 
greediness, not for dishonesty, nor mur- 
der, nor for criminal conversation, nor 
for bad manners, nor rudeness to my 
lady, nor for cutting holes in my lady’s 
own woman’s pockets, nor because he 
had keen ‘got at’ by some of his mas- 
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ter’s rivals on the turf, nor for playing 
games of a Sunday, nor for bad be- 
havior of any sort or description. Toby 
might have done all these things, he 
might even have spoken to milord be- 
fore milord spoke to him, and his noble 
master might, perhaps, have pardoned 
that breach of the law domestic. Milord 
would have put up with a good deal 
from Toby; he was very fond of him. 
Toby could drive a tandem dog-cart, 
riding on the wheeler, postilion fashion ; 
his legs did not reach the shafts, he 
looked in fact very much like one of 
the cherub heads circling about the 
Eternal Father in old Italian pictures. 
But an English journalist wrote a deli- 
cious description of the little angel, in 
the course of which he said that Paddy 
was quite too pretty for a tiger; in 
fact, he offered to bet that Paddy was 
a tame tigress. The description, on the 
heads of it, was calculated to poison 
minds and end in something ‘improper.’ 
And the superlative of ‘improper’ is the 
way to the gallows. Milord’s circum- 
spection was highly approved by my 
lady. 

“But poor Toby, now that his precise 
position in insular zoology had been 
called in question, found himself hope- 
lessly out of place. At that time Gode- 
froid had blossomed out at the Trenck. 
Embassy in London, where he learned 
the adventures of Toby, Joby, Paddy. 
Godefroid found fhe infant weeping 
over a pot of jam (he had already lost 
the guineas with which milord gilded 
his misfortune). Godefroid took pos- 
session of him; and so it fell out that 
on his return among us he brought 
back with him the sweetest thing in 
tigers from England. He was knowp 
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by his tiger—as Couture is known by 
hais waistcoats—and found no difficulty 
in entering the fraternity of the club 
yclept to-day the Grammont. He had 
renounced the diplomatic career; he 
ceased accordingly to alarm the suscep- 
tibilities of the ambitious; and as he 
had no very dangerous amount of intel- 
lect, he was well looked upon every- 
where. 

“Some of us would feel mortified if 
we saw only smiling faces wherever we 
went; we enjoy the sour contortions of 
envy. Godefroid did not like to be 
disliked. Everyone has his tastes. Now 
for the solid, practical aspects of life! 

“The distinguishing feature of his 
chambers, where I have licked my lips 
over breakfast more than once, was a 
mysterious dressing-closet, nicely deco- 
rated, and comfortably appointed, with 
a grate in it and a bath-tub. It gave 
upon a narrow staircase, the folding 
doors were noiseless, the locks well 
oiled, the hinges discreet, the window 
panes of frosted glass, the curtain im- 
pervious to light. While the bedroom 
was, as it ought to have been, in a fine 
disorder which would suit the most ex- 
acting painter in water-colors; while 
everything therein was redolent of the 
Bohemian life of a young man of fash- 
ion, the dressing-closet was like a 
shrine—white, spotless, neat, and warm. 
There were no draughts from door or 
window, the carpet had been made soft 
for bare feet hastily put to the floor 
in a sudden panic of alarm—which 
stamps him as your thoroughbred dandy 
that knows life; for here, in a few mo- 
ments, he may show himself either a 
noodle or a master in those little details 
in which a man’s character is revealed. 
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The Marquise previously quoted—no, it 
was the Marquise de Rochefide—came 
out of that dressing-closet in a furious 
rage, and never went back again. She 
discovered nothing ‘improper’ in it. 
Godefroid used to keep a little cupboard 
full of. ey 

“Waistcoats?” suggested Finot. 

“Come, now, just like you, great Tur- 
caret that you are. (I shall never form 
that fellow.) Why, no. Full of cakes, 
and fruit, and dainty little flasks of 
Malaga and Lunel; an en cas de nuit 
in Louis Quatorze’s style; anything that 
can tickle the delicate and well-bred 
appetite of sixteen quarterings. A know- 
ing old man-servant, very strong in mat- 
ters veterinary, waited on the horses and 
groomed Godefroid. He had been with 
the late M. de Beaudenord, Godefroid’s 
father, and bore Godefroid an invet- 
erate affection, a kind of heart com- 
plaint which has almost disappeared 
among domestic servants since savings 
banks were established. 

“All material well-being is based upon 
arithmetic. You, to whom Paris is 
known down to its very excrescences, 
will see that Beaudenord must have 
required about seventeen thousand livres 
per annum; for he paid some seventeen 
francs of taxes and spent a thousand 
crowns on his own whims. Well, dear 
boys, when Godefroid came of age, the 
Marquis d’Aiglemont submitted to him 
such an account of his trust as none of 
us would be likely to give a nephew; 
Godefroid’s name was inscribed as the 
owner of eighteen thousand livres of 
rentes, a remnant of his father’s wealth 
spared by the harrow of the great reduc- 
tion under the Republic and the hail- 
storms of Imperial arrears. D’Aigle- 
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mont, that upright guardian, also put 
his ward in possession of some thirty 
thousand francs of savings invested with 
the firm of Nucingen; saying with all 
the charm of a grand seigneur and the 
indulgence of a soldier of the Empire, 
that he had contrived to put it aside 
for his ward’s young man’s follies. ‘If 
you will take my advice, Godefroid,’ 
added he, ‘instead of squandering the 
money like a fool, as so many young 
men do, let it go in follies that will be 
useful to you afterwards. Take an at- 
taché’s post at Turin, and then go to 
Naples, and from Naples to London, 
and you will be amused and learn some- 
thing for your money. Afterwards, if 
you think of a career, the time and the 
money will not have been thrown away.’ 
The late lamented d’Aiglemont had 
more sense than people credited him 
with, which is more than can be said 
of some of us.” 

“A young fellow that starts with an 
assured income of eighteen thousand 
livres at one-and-twenty is lost,” said 
Couture. 

“Unless he is miserly, or very much 


above the ordinary level,” added 
Blondet. 
“Well, Godefroid sojourned in the 


four capitals of Italy,” continued Bixiou. 
“He lived in England and Germany, he 
spent some little time at St. Petersburg, 
he ran over Holland; but he parted 
company with the aforesaid thirty thou- 
sand franes by living as if he had thirty 
thousand a year. Everywhere he found 
the same supréme de volaille, the same 
aspics, and French wines; he heard 
¥rench spoken wherever he went—in 
short, he never got away from Paris. 
He ought, of course, to have tried to 
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deprave his disposition, to fence him- 
self in triple brass, to get rid of his 
illusions, to learn to hear anything said 
without a blush, and to master the in- 
most secrets of the  Powers—Pooh! 
with a good deal of trouble he equipped 
himself with four languages—that is to 
say, he laid in a stock of four words 
for one idea. Then he came back, and 
certain tedious dowagers, styled ‘con- 
quests’ abroad, were left disconsolate. 
Godefroid came back, shy, scarcely 
formed, a good fellow with a confiding 
disposition, incapable of saying ill of 
anyone who honored him with an ad- 
mittance to his house, too stanch to be 
a diplomatist, altogether he was what 
we call a thoroughly good fellow.” 

“To cut it short, a brat with eighteen 
thousand livres per annum to drop over 
the first investment that turns up,” said 
Couture. 

“That confounded Couture has such 
a habit of anticipating dividends, that 
he is anticipating the end of my tale. 
Where was 1? Oh! Beaudenord came 
back. When he took up his abode on 
the Quai Malaquais, it came to pass 
that a thousand francs over and above 
his needs was altogether insufficient ta 
keep up his share of a box at the Italiens 
and the Opéra properly. When he lost 
twenty-five or thirty louis at play at 
one swoop, naturally he paid; when he 
won, he spent the money; so should 
we if we were fools enough to be drawn 
into a bet. Beaudenord, feeling pinched 
with his eighteen thousand francs, saw 
the necessity of creating what we to-day 
call a balance in hand. It was a great 
notion of his ‘not to get too deep.’ He 
took counsel of his sometime guardian. 
‘The Funds are now at par, my dear 
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boy,’ quotk d’Aiglemont; ‘sell out. I 
have sold out mine and my wife’s. 
Nucingen has all my capital, and is 
giving me six per cent.; do likewise, 
you will have one per cent. the more 
upon your capital, and with that you 
will be quite comfortable.’ 

“In three days’ time our Godefroid 
was comfortable. His increase of in- 
come exactly supplied his superfluities; 
his material happiness was complete. 

“Suppose that it were possible to read 
the minds of all the young men in Paris 
at one glance (as, it appears, will be 
done at the Day of Judgment with all 
the millions upon millions that have 
groveled in all spheres, and worn all 
uniforms or the uniform of nature), and 
to ask them whether happiness at six- 
and-twenty is or is not made up of the 
following items—to wit, to own a sad- 
dlehorse and a tilbury, or a cab, with 
a fresh, rosy-faced Toby Joby Paddy 
no bigger than your fist, and to hire 
an unimpeachable brougham for twelve 
francs an evening; to appear elegantly 
arrayed, agreeably to the laws that regu- 
late a man’s clothes, at eight o’clock, 
noon, four o’clock in the afternoon, and 
in the evening; to be well received at 
every embassy, and to cull the short- 
lived flowers of superficial, cosmopolitan 
friendships; to be not insufferably hand- 
some, to carry your head, your coat, 
and your name well; to inhabit a charm- 
ing little entresol after the pattern of 
the rooms just described on the Quai 
Malaquais; to be able to ask a party 
of friends to dine at the Rocher de 
Cancale without a previous consultation 
with your trousers pocket; never to be 
pulled up in any rational project by 
the words, ‘And the money?’ and finally, 


to be able to renew at pleasure the vink 
rosettes that adorn the ears of three 
thoroughbreds and the lining of your 
hat? 

“To such inquiry any ordinary young 
man (and we ourselves that are not 
ordinary men) would reply that the 
happiness is incomplete; that it is like 
the Madeleine without the altar; that 
@& man must love and be loved, or love 
without return, or be loved without lov- 
ing, or love at cross-purposes. Now for 
happiness as a mental condition. 

“In January 1823, after Godefroid de 
Beaudenord had set foot in the various 
social circles which it pleased him to 
enter, and knew his way about in them, 
and felt himself secure amid these joys, 
he saw the necessity of a sunshade—the 
advantage of having a great lady to 
complain of, instead of chewing the 
stems of roses bought for fivepence 
apiece of Mme. Prévost, after the man- 
ner of the callow youngsters that chirp 
and cackle in the lobbies of the Opéra, 
like chickens in a coop. In short, he 
resolved to center his ideas, his senti- 
ments, his affections upon a woman, 
one woman?—La PHamme! Ah! ... 

“At first he conceived the preposter- 
ous notion of an unhappy passion, and 
gyrated for a while about his fair 
cousin, Mme. d’Aiglemont, not perceiv- 
ing that she had already danced the 
waltz in Faust with a diplomatist. The 
year ’25 went by, spent in tentatives, 
in futile flirtations, and an unsuccessful 
quest. The loving object of which he 
was in search did not appear. Passion 
is extremely rare; and in our time as 
many barriers have been raised against 
passion in social life as barricades in 
the streets. In truth, my brothers, the 
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‘improper’ is gaining upon us, I tell you! 

“As we may incur reproach for fol- 
lowing on the heels of portrait painters, 
auctioneers, and fashionable dressmak- 
ers, I will not inflict any description 
upon you of her in whom Godefroid 
recognized the female of his species. 
Age, nineteen; height, four feet eleven 
inches; fair hair, eyebrows zdem, blue 
eyes, forehead neither high nor low, 
curved nose, little mouth, short turned- 
up chin, oval face; distinguishing signs 
—none. Such was the description on 
the passport of the beloved object. You 
will not ask more than the police, or 
their worships the mayors, of all the 
towns and communes of France, the 
gendarmes and the rest of the powers 
that be? In other respects—I give you 
my word for it—she was a rough sketch 
of a Venus dei Medici. 

“The first time that Godefroid went 
te one of the balls for which Mme. de 
Nucingen enjoyed a certain not unde- 
served reputation, he caught a glimpse 
of his future lady-love in a quadrille, 
and was set marveling by that height 
of four feet eleven inches. The fair 
hair ripplied in a shower of curls about 
the little girlish head, she looked as 
fresh as a naiad peeping out through 
the crystal pane of her stream to take 
a look at the spring flowers. (This is 
quite in the modern style, strings of 
phrases as endless as the macaroni on 
the table a while ago.) On that ‘eye- 
brows idem’ (no offense to the prefect 
of police) Parny, that writer of light 
and playful verse, would have hung 
half-a-dozen couplets, comparing them 
very agreeably to Cupid’s bow, at the 
same time bidding us observe that the 
dart was beneath; the said dart, how- 
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ever, was neither very potent nor very 
penetrating, for as yet it was controllea 
by the namby-pamby sweetness of a 
Mlle. de la WValliére as depicted on fire- 
screens, at the moment when she solem- 
nizes her betrothal in the sight of heaven. 
any solemnization before the registrar 
being quite out of the question. 

“You know the effect of fair hair anc 
blue eyes in the soft, voluptuous, de- 
corous dance? Such a girl does not 
knock audaciously at your heart, like 
the dark-haired damsels that seem to 
say after the fashion of Spanish beggars, 
‘Your money or your life; give me five 
francs or take my contempt!’ These 
insolent and somewhat dangerous bea»- 
ties may find favor in the sight of many 
men, but to my thinking the blonde 
that has the good fortune to look ex- 
tremely tender and yielding, while fore- 
going none of her rights to scold, te 
tease, to use unmeasured language, to 
be jealous without grounds, to do any- 
thing, in short, that makes woman 
adorable——the fair-haired girl, I say, 
will always be more sure to marry than 
the ardent brunette. Firewood is dear, 
you see. 

“Tsaure, white as an Alsacienne (she 
first saw the light at Strasbourg, and 
spoke German with a slight and very 
agreeable French accent), danced to ad- 
miration. Her feet, omitted on the 
passport, though they really might have 
found a place there under the heading 
Distinguishing Signs, were remarkable 
for their small size, and for that par- 
ticular something which old-fashioned 
dancing masters used to call flic-flac, a 
something that put you in mind of Mlle. 
Mars’s agreeable delivery, for all the 
Muses are sisters, and dancer and poet 
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alike have their feet upon the earth. 
Isaure’s feet spoke lightly and swiftly 
with a clearness and precision which 
augured well for the things of the heart. 
‘Elle a du flic-flac, was old Marcel’s 
highest word of praise, and old Marcel 
was the dancing master that deserved 
the epithet of ‘the Great.’ People used 
to say ‘the Great Marcel,’ as they said 
‘Frederick the Great,’ and in Frederick’s 
time. 

“Did Marcel composed any ballets?” 
inquired Finot. 

“Yes, something in the style of Les 
quatre Eléments and L’Europe Galante.” 

“What times they were, when great 
nobles dressed the dancers!” said Finot. 

“Improper!” said Bixiou. “Isaure did 
not raise herself on the tips of her toes, 
' ghe stayed on the ground, she swayed 
in the dance without jerks, and neither 
more or less voluptuously than a young 
lady ought to do. There was a pro- 
found philosophy in Marcel’s remark 
that every age and condition had its 
dance; a married woman should not 
dance like a young girl, nor a little 
jackanapes like a capitalist, nor a sol- 
dier like a page; he even went so far 
as to say that the infantry ought not 
to dance like the cavalry, and from this 
point he proceeded to classify the world 
at large. All these fine distinctions seem 
very far away.” 

“Ah!” said Blondet, “you have set 
vour finger on a great calamity. If 
Marcel had been properly understood, 
there would have been no French Revo- 
lution.” 

“Tt had been Godefroid’s privilege to 
run over Europe,” resumed Bixiou, “nor 
had he neglected his opportunities of 
making a thorough comparative study 
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of European dancing. Perhaps but for 
profound diligence in the pursuit of 
what is usually held to be useless knowl- 
edge, he would never have fallen in 
love with this young lady; as it was, 
out of the three hundred guests that 
crowded the handsome rooms in the 
Rue Saint-Lazare, he alone compre- 
hended the unpublished romance re- 
vealed by a garrulous quadrille. People 
certainly noticed Isaure d’Aldrigger’s 
dancing; but in this present century the 
cry is, ‘Skim lightly over the surface, 
do not lean your weight on it’; so one 
said (he was a notary’s clerk), ‘There 
is a girl that dances uncommonly well’; 
another (a lady in a turban), ‘There is 
a young lady that dances enchantingly’; 
and a third (a woman of thirty), ‘That 
little thing is not dancing badly.’—But 
to return to the great Marcel, let us 
parody his best known saying with, 
‘How much there is in an avantdeuz.” 

“And let us get on a little faster,” 
said Blondet; “you are maundering.” 

“Isaure,” continued Bixiou, looking 
askance at Blondet, “wore a simple white 
crépe dress with green ribbons; she had 
a camellia in her hair, a’ camellia at her 
waist, another camellia at her skirt-hem, 
and a camellia——” 

“Come, now! here come Sancho’s three 
hundred gosts.” 

“Therein lies all literature, dear boy. 
Clarissa is a masterpiece, there are four- 
teen volumes of her, and the most 
woomen-headed playwright would give 
you the whole of Clarissa in a single act. 
So long as I amuse you, what have you 
to complain of? That costume was posi- 
tively lovely. Don’t you like camellias? 
Would you rather have dahlias? No? 
Very good, chestnuts then, here’s for 
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you.” (And probably Bixiou flung a 
chestnut across the table, for we heard 
something drop on a plate.) 

“T was wrong, I acknowledge it. Go 
on,” said Blondet. 

“T resume. ‘Pretty enough to marry, 
isn’t she?’ said Rastignac, coming up to 
Godefroid de Baudenord, and indicating 
the little one with the spotless white 
camellias, every petal intact. 

“Rastignac being an intimate friend, 
Godefroid answered in a low voice, ‘Well, 
so I was thinking. I was saying to my- 
self that instead of enjoying my happi- 
ness with fear and trembling at every 
moment; instead of taking a world of 
trouble to whisper a word in an inat- 
tentive ear, of looking over the house 
at the Italiens to see if someone wears 
a red flower or a white in her hair, or 
watching along the Corso for a gloved 
hand on a carriage door, as we used to 
do at Milan; instead of snatching a 
mouthful of baba like a lackey finishing 
off a bottle behind a door, or wearing 
out one’s wits with giving and receiving 
letters like a postman—letters that con- 
sist not of a mere couple of tender lines, 
but expand to five folio volumes to-day 
and contract to a couple of sheets 
to-morrow (a tiresome practice) ; instead 
of dragging along over the ruts and 
dodging behind hedges—it would be 
better to give way to the adorable pas- 
sion that Jean-Jacques Rousseau envied, 
to fall frankly in love with a girl like 
Tsaure, with a view to making her my 
wife, if upon exchange of sentiments our 
hearts respond to each other; to be 
Werther, in short, with a happy ending.’ 

““Which is a common weakness,’ re- 
turned Rastignac without laughing. ‘Pos- 
sibly in your place I might plunge into 
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the unspeakable delights of that ascetie 
course; it possesses the merits of novelty 
and originality, and it is not very ex- 
pensive. Your Monna Lisa is sweet, 
but inane as music for the ballet; I give 
you warning,’ 

“Rastignac made this last remark in 
a way which set Beaudenord thinking 
that his friend had his own motives for 
disenchanting him; Beaudenord had not 
been a diplomatist for nothing; he 
fancied that Rastignac wanted to cut 
him out. If a man mistakes his voca- 
tion, the false start none the less influ- 
ences him for the rest of his life. Gode- 
froid was so evidently smitten with Mlle. 
Isaure d’Aldrigger, that Rastignac went 
off to a tall girl chatting in the card- 
room.—‘Malvina,’ he said, lowering his 
voice, ‘your sister has just netted a fish 
worth eighteen thousand francs a year. 
He has a name, a manner, and a certain 
position in the world; keep an eye upon 
them; be careful to gain Isaure’s con- 
fidence; and if they philander, do not 
let her send a word to him unless you 
have seen it first-——’ 

“Towards two o’clock in the morning, 
Tsaure was standing beside a diminutive 
Shepherdess of the Alps, a little woman 
of forty, coquettish as a Zerlina. A 
footman announced that ‘Mme. la 
Baronne’s carriage stops the way,’ and 
Godefroid forthwith saw his beautiful 
maiden out of a German song draw her 
fantastical mother into the cloak-room, 
whither Malvina followed them; and 
(boy that he was) he must needs go to 
discover into what pot of preserves the 
infant Joby had fallen, and had the 
pleasure of watching Isaure and Mal- 
vina, coaxing that sparkling person, their 
mamma, into her pelisse, with all the 
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little tender precautions required for a 
night journey in Paris. Of course, the 
girls on their side watched Beaudenord 
out of the corners of their eyes, as well- 
taught kittens watch a mouse, without 
seeming to see it at all. With a certain 
satisfaction Beaudenord noted the bear- 
ing, manner, and appearance of the tall, 
well-gloved Alsatian servant in livery 
who brought three pairs of fur-lined 
overshoes for his mistresses. 

“Never were two sisters more unlike 
than Isaure and Malvina. Malvina the 
elder was tall and dark-haired, Isaure 
was short and fair, and her features were 
finely and delicately cut, while her sis- 
ter’s were vigorous and striking. Isaure 
was one of those women who reign like 
queens through their weakness, such a 
woman as a schoolboy would feel it in- 
cumbent upon him to protect; Malvina 
was the Andalouse of Musset’s poem. As 
the sisters stood together, Isaure looked 
like a miniature beside a portrait in oils. 

“She is rich!’ exclaimed Godefroid, 
going back to Rastignac in the ballroom. 

“ ‘Who?’ 

“‘That young lady.’ 

“‘Oh, Isaure d’Aldrigger? Why, yes. 
The mother is a widow; Nucingen was 
once a clerk in her husband’s bank at 
Strasbourg. Do you want to see them 
again? Just turn off a compliment for 
Mme. de Restaud; she is giving a ball 
the day after to-morrow; the Baroness 
d’Aldrigger and her two daughters will 
be there. You will have an invitation.’ 

“For three days Godefroid beheld 
Isaure in the camera obscura of his 
brain—his Isaure with her white camellias 
and the little ways she had with her 
head—saw her as you still see the bright 
thing on which you have been gazing 
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after your eyes are shut, a picture grown 
somewhat smaller; a radiant, brightly 
colored vision flashing out of a vortex 
of darkness.” 

“Bixiou, you are dropping into phe- 
nomena, block us out our pictures,” put 
in Couture. 

“Here you are, gentlemen! Here is 
the picture you ordered!” (from the 
tones of Bixiou’s voice, he evidently was 
posing as a waiter). “Finot! attention, 
one has to pull at your mouth as a 
jarvie pulls at his jade. In Mme. Theo- 
dora Marguerite Wilhelmine Adolphus 
(of the firm of Adolphus and Company, 
Mannheim), relict of the late Baron 
d’Aldrigger, you might expect to find a 
stout, comfortable German, compact and 
prudent, with a fair complexion mel- 
lowed to the tint of the foam on a pot 
of beer; and as to virtues, rich in all 
the patriarchal good qualities that Ger- 
many possesses—in romances, that is to 
say. Well, there was not a gray hair in 
the frisky ringlets that she wore on either 
side of her face; she was still as fresh 
and as brightly colored on the cheek- 
bone as a Nuremberg doll; her eyes 
were lively and bright; a closely fitting, 
pointed bodice set off the slenderness of 
her waist. Her brow and temples were 
furrowed by a few involuntary wrinkles 
which, like Ninon, she would fain have 
banished from her head to her heel, but 
they persisted in tracing their zigzags 
in the more conspicuous place. The 
outlines of the nose had somewhat fallen 
away, and the tip had reddened, and 
this was the more awkward because it 
matched the color on the cheekbones. 

“An only daughter and an _ heiress, 
spoiled by her father and mother, spoiled 
by her husband and the city of Stras- 
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bourg, spoiled still by two daughters who 
worshiped their mother, the Baroness 
d’Aldrigger indulged a taste for rose 
color, short petticoats, and a knot of 
ribbon at the point of the tightly fitting 
corselet bodice. Any Parisian meeting 
the Baroness on the boulevard would 
smile and condemn her outright; he does 
not admit any plea of extenuating cir- 
cumstances, like a modern jury on a case 
of fratricide. A scoffer is always super- 
ficial, and in consequence cruel; the 
rascal never thinks of throwing the 
proper share of ridicule on society that 
made the individual what he is; for 
nature only makes dull animals of us, 
we owe the fool to artificial conditions.” 

“The thing that I admire about Bixiou 
is his completeness,’ said Blondet; 
“whenever he is not gibing at others, 
he is laughing at himself.” 

“JT will be even with you for that, 
Blondet,” returned Bixiou in a significant 
tone. “If the little Baroness was giddy, 
careless, selfish, and incapable in prac- 
tical matters, she was not accountable 
for her sins; the responsibility is divided 
between the firm of Adolphus and Com- 
pany of Mannheim and Baron d’Aldrig- 
ger with his blind love for his wife. The 
Baroness was as gentle as a lamb; she 
had a soft heart that was very readily 
moved; unluckily, the emotion never 
lasted long, but it was all the more fre- 
quently renewed. 

“When the Baron died, for instance, 
the Shepherdess all but followed him to 
the tomb, so violent and sincere was her 
grief, but—next morning there were 
green peas at lunch, she was fond of 
green peas, the delicious green peas 
calmed the crisis. Her daughters and 
her servants loved her so blindly that 
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the whole household rejoiced over a cir- 
cumstance that enabled them to hide 
the dolorous spectacle of the funeral 
from the sorrowing Baroness. Isaure 
and Malvina would not allow their idol- 
ized mother to see their tears. 

“While the Requiem was chanted, they 
diverted her thoughts to the choice of 
mourning dresses. While the coffin was 
placed in the huge, black and white, 
wax-besprinkled catafalque that does 
duty for some three thousand dead in 
the course of its career—so I was in- 
formed by a philosophically minded 
mute whom I once consulted on the 
point over a couple of glasses of petit 
blanc—while an indifferent choir was 
bawling the Dies ire, and a no less in- 
different priest mumbling the office for 
the dead, do you know what the friends 
of the departed were saying as, all 
dressed in black from head to foot, they 
sat or stood in the church? (Here is 
the picture you ordered.) Stay, do you 
see them? 

“‘How much do you suppose old 
d’Aldrigger will leave?’ Desroches asked 
of Taillefer—You remember Taillefer, 
that gave us the finest orgy ever known 
not long before he died?” 

“But was Desroches an attorney in 
those days?” 

“He was in treaty for a practice in 
1822,” said Couture. “It was a bold 
thing to do, for he was the son of a 
poor clerk who never made more than 
eighteen hundred francs a year, and his 
mother sold stamped paper. But he 
worked very hard from 1818 to 1822. 
He was Derville’s fourth clerk when he 
came; and in 1819 he was second!” 

“Desroches?” 

“Yes. Desroches, like the rest of us, 
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once groveled in the poverty of Job. He 
grew so tired of wearing coats too tight 
and sleeves too short for him, that he 
swallowed down the law in desperation 
and had just bought a bare license. He 
was a licensed attorney, without a penny, 
or a client, or any friends beyond our 
set; and he was bound to pay interest 
on the purchase-money and the caution- 
ary deposit besides.” 

“He used to make me feel as if I had 
met a tiger escaped from the Jardin des 
Plantes,” said Couture. “He was lean 
and red-haired, his eyes were the color 
of Spanish snuff, and his complexion was 
harsh. He looked cold and phlegmatic. 
He was hard upon the widow, pitiless to 
the orphan, and a terror to his clerks; 
they were not allowed to waste a minute. 
Learned, crafty, double-faced, honey- 
tongued, never flying into a passion, 
rancorous in his judicial way.” 

“But there is goodness in him,” cried 
Finot; “he is devoted to his friends. The 
first thing he did was to take Godeschal, 
Mariette’s brother, as his head-clerk.” 

“At Paris,” said Blondet, “there are 
attorneys of two shades. There is the 
honest man attorney; he abides within 
the province of the law, pushes on his 
cases, neglects no one, never runs after 
business, gives his clients his honest 
opinion, and makes them compromise on 
doubtful points—he is a Derville, in 
short. Then there is the starveling at- 
torney, to whom anything seems good 
provided that he is sure of expenses; 
he will set, not mountains fighting, for 
he sells them, but planets; he will work 
to make the worse appear the better 
cause, and take advantage of a technical 
error to win the day for a rogue. If one 
ef these fellows tries one of Maitre 
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Gonin’s tricks once too often, the guild 
forces him to sell his connection. Des- 
roches, our friend Desroches, understood 
the full resources of a trade carried on 
in a beggarly way enough by poor devils; 
he would buy up causes of men who 
feared to lose the day; he plunged into 
chicanery with a fixed determination to 
make money by it. He was right; he 
did his business very honestly. He found 
influence among men in public life by 
getting them out of awkward compli- 
cations; there was our dear des Lupeaulx, 
for instance, whose position was so 
deeply compromised. And Desroches 
stood in need of influence; for when he 
began, he was anything but well looked 
on at the court, and he who took so 
much trouble to rectify the errors of 
his clients was often in trouble himself. 
See now, Bixiou, to go back to the sub- 
ject—How came Desroches to be in tha 
church?” 

“«T)Aldrigger is leaving seven otf 
eight hundred thousand francs,’ Taillefer 
answered, addressing Desroches. 

“‘Oh, pooh, there is only one man who 
knows how much they are worth,’ put in 
Werbrust, a friend of the deceased. 

“ ‘Who?’ 

“‘That fat rogue Nucingen; he will 
go as far as the cemetery; d’Aldrigger 
was his master once, and out of gratitude 
he put the old man’s capital into his 
business.’ 

“‘The widow will soon feel a great 
difference.’ 

“‘What do you mean?’ 

“Well, d’Aldrigger was so fond of his 
wife. Now, don’t laugh, people are look- 
ing at us.’ 

“Took, here comes du Tillet; he is 
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ning.’ 

“He will marry the eldest girl in all 
probability.’ 


“Ts it possible?’ asked Desroches; 
‘why, he is tied more than ever to Mme. 
Roguin.’ 

“<TMed—he?—You do not know him.’ 

““Tio you know how Nucingen and 
du Tillet stand?’ asked Desroches. 

“‘Tike this,’ said Taillefer; ‘Nucingen 
is just the man to swallow down his old 
master’s capital, and then to disgorge it.’ 

“Ugh! ugh!’ coughed Werbrust, ‘these 
churches are confoundedly damp; ugh! 
ugh! What do you mean by “disgorge 
Strate 

“<¢Well, Nucingen knows that du Tillet 
has a lot of money; he wants to marry 
him to Malvina; but du Tillet is shy of 
Nucingen. To a looker-on, the game is 
good fun,’ 

“¢What!’ exclaimed Werbrust, ‘is she 
old enough to marry? How quickly we 
grow old!’ 

“Malvina d’Aldrigger is quite twenty 
years old, my dear fellow. Old d’Aldrig- 
ger was married in 1800. He gave some 
rather fine entertainments in Strasbourg 
at the time of his wedding, and after- 
wards when Malvina was born. That 
was in 1801 at the peace of Amiens, and 
here are we in the year 1823, Daddy 
Werbrust! In those days everything was 
Ossianized; he called his daughter Mal- 
vina. Six years afterwards there was a 
rage for chivalry, Partant pour la Syrie 
—a pack of nonsense—and he christened 
his second daughter Isaure. She is 
seventeen. So there are two daughters 
to marry,’ 

“<The women will not have a penny 
left in ten years’ time,’ said Werbrust, 
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speaking © Desroches in a confidential 
tone. 

“‘There is d’Aldrigger’s man-servant, 
the old fellow bellowing away at the 
back of the church; he has been with 
them since the two young ladies were 
children, and he is capable of anything to 
keep enough together for them to live 
upon,’ said Taillefer. 

“Dies ire! (from the minor canons.) 
Dies illa! (from the choristers.) 

“‘Good-day, Werbrust’ (from Taille- 
fer), ‘the dies ire puts me too much in 
mind of my poor boy.’ 

“‘T shall go too; it is too damp in 
here,’ said Werbrust. 

“In favilla. 

““A few halfpence, kind gentlemen!’ 
(from the beggars at the door.) 

““For the expenses of the church!’ 
(from the beadle, with a rattling clatter 
of the money-box.) 

“Amen (from the choristers.) 

“What did he die of?’ (from a friend.) 

““He broke a blood-vessel in the heel’ 
(from an inquisitive wag.) 

“Who is dead?’ (from a passer-by.) 

“‘The Président de Montesquieu’ 
(from a relative.) 

“The sacristan to the poor, ‘Get away, 
all of you; the money for you has been 
given to us; don’t ask for any more.’” 

“Done to the life!” cried Couture, 
And indeed it seemed to us that we 
heard all that went on in the church. 
Bixiou imitated everything, even the 
shuffling sound of the feet of the men 
that carried the coffin over the stone 
floor. 

“There are poets and romancers and 
writers that say many fine things about 
Parisian manners,” continued Bixiou, 
“but that is what really happens at a 
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funeral. Ninety-nine out of a hundred 
that come to pay their respects to some 
poor devil departed, get together and 
talk business or pleasure in the middle 
of the church. To see some poor little 
touch of real sorrow, you need an im- 
possible combination of circumstances. 
And, after all, is there such a thing as 
grief without a thought of self in it?” 

“Ugh!” said Blondet. “Nothing is less 
respected than death; is it that there is 
nothing less respectable?” 

“Tt is so common!” resumed Bixiou. 
‘When the service was over, Nucingen 
and du Tillet went to the graveside. The 
old man-servant walked; Nucingen and 
du Tillet were put at the head of the 
procession of mourning coaches—‘Goot, 
mein goot friend,’ said Nucingen as they 
turned into the boulevard. ‘It ees a goot 
time to marry Malfina; you will be der 
brodector off dat boor family vat ees in 
tears; you vill haf ein family, a home 
off your own; you vill haf a house ready 
vurnished, and Malfina is truly ein 
dreashure.’ ” 

“T seem to hear that old Robert 
Macaire of a Nucingen himself,” said 
Finot. 

“‘A charming girl,’ said Ferdinand du 
Tillet in a cool, unenthusiastic tone,” 
Bixiou continued. 

“Just du Tillet himself summed up in 
a word!” cried Couture. 

“(Those that do not know her may 
think her plain,’ pursued du Tillet, ‘but 
she has character, I admit.’ 

“‘Und ein herz, dot is the pest of die 
pizness, mein dear poy; she vould make 
you an indelligent und defoted vife. In 
our beastly pizness, nopody cares to 
know who lifs or dies; it is a crate pless- 
ing gif a mann kann put drust in his 
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vife’s heart. Mein Telvine prought me 
more as a million, as you know, but I 
should gladly gif her for Malfina dot haf 
not so pig a dot.’ 

“*But how much has she?’ 

““T do not know precisely; boot she 
haf somdings.’ 

“«Yes, she has a mother with a great 
liking for rose-color,’ said du Tillet; and. 
with that epigram he cut Nucingen’s 
diplomatic efforts short. 

“After dinner the Baron de Nucingen 
informed Wilhelmine Adolphus that she 
had barely four hundred thousand francs 
deposited with him. The daughter of 
Adolphus of Mannheim, thus reduced te 
an income of twenty-four thousand 
livres, lost herself in arithmetical exer- 
cises that muddled her wits. 

“‘T have always had six thousand 
francs for our dress allowance,’ she said 
to Malvina. ‘Why, how did your father 
find money? We shall have nothing now 
with twenty-four thousand francs; it fs 
destitution! Oh! if my father could see 
me so come down in the world, it would 
kill him if he were not dead already! 
Poor Wilhelmine!’ and she began to cry. 

“Malvina, puzzled to know how to 
comfort her mother, represented to her 
that she was still young and pretty, that 
rose-color still became her, that she 
could continue to go to the Opéra and 
the Bouffons, where Mme. de Nucingen 
had a box. And so with visions of 
gayeties, dances, music, pretty dresses, 
and social success, the Baroness was 
lulled to sleep and pleasant dreams in 
the blue, silk-curtained bed in the charm- 
ing room next to the chamber in which 
Jean Baptiste, Baron d’Aldrigger, had 
breathed his last but two nights ago. 

“Here in a few words is the Baron’s 
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history. During his lifetime that worthy 
Alsatian accumulated about three mil- 
lions of francs. In 1800, at the age of 
thirty-six, in the apogee of a fortune 
made during the Revolution, he made a 
marriage partly of ambition, partly of 
inclination, with the heiress of the family 
of Adolphus of Mannheim. Wilhelmine, 
being the idol of her whole family, 
naturally inherited their wealth after 
some ten years. Next, d’Aldrigger’s for- 
tune being doubled, he was transformed 
into a Baron by His Majesty, Emperor 
and King, and forthwith became a 
fanatical admirer of the great man to 
whom he owed his title. Wherefore, be- 
tween 1814 and 1815 he ruined himself 
by a too serious belief in the sun of 
Austerlitz. Honest Alsatian as he was, 
he did not suspend payment, nor did he 
give his creditors shares in doubtful con- 
cerns by way of settlement. He paid 
everything over the counter, and retired 
from business, thoroughly deserving Nu- 
cingen’s comment on his behavior— 
‘Honest but stoobid.’ 

“All claims satisfied, there remained to 
him five hundred thousand francs and 
certain receipts for sums advanced to 
that Imperial Government which had 
ceased to exist. ‘She vat komms of toa 
much pelief in Nappolion,’ said he, when 
he had realized all his capital. 

“When you have been one of the lead- 
ing men in a place, how are you to 
remain in it when your estate has 
dwindled? D?’Aldrigger, like all ruined 
provincials, removed to Paris, there 
intrepidly wore the tricolor braces em- 
broidered with Imperial eagles, and lived 
entirely in Bonapartist circles. His capi- 
tal he handed over to Nucingen, who 
gave him eight per cent. upon it, and 
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took over the loans to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment at a mere sixty per cent. of 
reduction; wherefore d’Aldrigger squeezed 
Nucingen’s hand and said, ‘I knew dot 
in you I should find de heart of ein 
Elzatian.’ 

“(Nucingen was paid in full through 
our friend des Lupeaulx.) Well fleeced 
as d’Aldrigger had been, he still pos- 
sessed an income of forty-four thousand 
francs; but his mortification was further 
complicated by the spleen which lies in 
wait for the business man so soon as he 
retires from business. He set himself, 
noble heart, to sacrifice himself to his 
wife, now that her fortune was lost, that 
fortune of which she had allowed herself 
to be despoiled so easily, after the man- 
ner of a girl entirely ignorant of money 
matters. Mme. d’Aldrigger accordingly 
missed nct a single pleasure to which she 
had been accustomed; any void caused 
by the loss of Strasbourg acquaintances 
was speedily filled, and more than filled, 
with Paris gayeties. Even then, as now, 
the Nucingens lived at the higher end 
of financial society, and the Baron de 
Nucingen made it a point of honor to 
treat the honest banker well. His dis- 
interested virtue looked well in the 
Nucingen salon. 

“Every winter dipped into d’Aldrig- 
ger’s principal, but he did not venture 
to remonstrate with his pearl of a Wil- 
helmine. His was the most ingenuous, 
unintelligent tenderness in the world. A 
good man, but a stupid one! ‘What will 
become of them when I am gone?’ he 
said, as he lay dying; and when he was 
left alone for a moment with Wirth, his 
old man-servant, he struggled for breath 
to bid him take care of his mistress and 
her two daughters, as if the one reason- 
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able being in the house were this Alsatian 
Caleb Balderstone. 

“Three years afterwards, in 1826, 
Isaure was twenty years old, and Mal- 
vina still unmarried. Malvina had gone 
into society, and in course of time dis- 
covered for herself how superficial their 
friendships were, how accurately every- 
one was weighed and appraised. Like 
most girls that have been ‘well brought 
up,’ as we say, Malvina had no idea of 
the mechanism of life, of the importance 
of money, of the difficulty of obtaining 
it, of the prices of things. And so, for 
six years, every lesson that she had 
learned had been a painful one for her. 

“—’Aldrigger’s four hundred thousand 
francs were carried to the credit of the 
Baroness’s account with the firm of Nu- 
cingen (she was her husband’s creditor 
for twelve hundred thousand francs 
under her marriage settlement), and 
when in any difficulty the Shepherdess 
of the Alps dipped into her capital as 
though it were inexhaustible. 

“When our pigeon first advanced 
towards his dove, Nucingen, knowing the 
Baroness’s character, must have spoken 
plainly to Malvina on the financial posi- 
tion. At that time three hundred thou- 
sand franes were left; the income of 
twenty-four thousand francs was reduced 
to eighteen thousand. Wirth had kept 
up this state of things for three years! 
After that confidential interview, Mal- 
vina put down the carriage, sold the 
horses, and dismissed the coachman, 
without her mother’s knowledge. The 
furniture, now ten years old, could not 
be renewed, but it all faded together, 
and for those that like harmony the 
effect was not half bad. The Baroness 
herself, that so well preserved flower, 
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began to look like the last solitary frost~ 
touched rose on a November bush. J 
myself watched the slow decline of 
luxury by halftones and _ semitones} 
Frightful, upon my honor! It was my 
last trouble of the kind; afterwards I] 
said to myself, ‘It is silly to care so much 
about other people.’ But while I was in 
the civil service, I was fool enough to 
take a personal interest in the houses 
where I dined; I used to stand up for 
them ; I would say no ill of them myself; 
I—oh! I was a child. 

“Well, when the ci-devant pearl’s 
daughter put the state of the case before 
her, ‘Oh, my poor children,’ cried she, 
‘who will make my dresses now? I can- 
not afford new bonnets; I cannot see 
visitors here nor go out.’-—Now by what 
token do you know that a man is in 
love?” said Bixiou, interrupting himself. 
“The question is, whether Beaudenord 
was genuinely in love with the fair- 
haired girl.” 

“He neglects his interests,” said Cou- 
ture. 

“He changes his shirt three times a 
day,” from Finot. 

“There is another question to settle 
first,” opined Blondet; “a man of more 
than ordinary ability, can he, and ought 
he, to fall in love?” 

“My friends,” resumed Bixiou, with a 
sentimental air, “there is a kind of man 
who, when he feels that he is in peril 
of falling in love, will snap his fingers 
or fling away his cigar (as the case may 
be) with a ‘Pooh! there are other women 
in the world.’ Beware of that man for 
a dangerous reptile. Still, the Govern- 
ment may employ that citizen some- 
where in the Foreign Office. Blondet, I 
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call your attention to the fact that this 
Godefroid had thrown up diplomacy.” 

“Well, he was absorbed,” said Blondet. 
“Love gives the fool his one chance of 
growing great.” 

“Blondet, Blondet, how is it that we 
are so poor?” cried Bixiou. 

“And why is Finot so rich?” returned 
Blondet. “I will tell you how it is; 
there, my son, we understand each other. 
Come, here is Finot filling up my glass 
as if I had carried in his firewood. At 
the end of dinner one ought to sip one’s 
wine slowly.—Well?” 

“Thou hast said. The absorbed Gode- 
froid became fully acquainted with the 
family—the tall Malvina, the frivolous 
Baroness, and the little lady of the 
dance. He became a servant after the 
most conscientious and restricted fash- 
ion. He was not scared away by the 
cadaverous remains of opulence; not he! 
by degrees he became accustomed to the 
threadbare condition of things. It never 
struck the young man that the green 
silk damask and white ornaments in the 
drawing-room were shabby, spotted, and 
old-fashioned, and that the room needed 
refurnishing. The curtains, the teatable, 
the knickknacks on the chimneypiece, 
the rococo chandelier, the Eastern carpet 
with the pile worn down to the thread, 
the pianoforte, the little flowered china 
cups, the fringed serviettes so full of 
holes that they looked like open work 
in the Spanish fashion, the green sitting~ 
room with the Baroness’s blue bedroom 
beyond it—it was all sacred, all dear 
to him. It is only your stupid woman, 
brilliant with the brilliant beauty that 
throws heart, brain, and soul into the 
shade, who can inspire forgetfulness like 
this; a clever woman never abuses her 
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‘advantages; she must be small-natured 


and silly to gain such a hold upon a 
man. SBeaudenord actually loved the 
solemn old Wirth—he has told me so 
himself! 

“That old rogue regarded his future 
master with the awe which a good Cath- 
olic feels for the Eucharist. Honest 
Wirth was a kind of Gaspard, a beer- 
drinking German sheathing his cunning 
in good-nature, much as a cardinal in 
the Middle Ages kept his dagger up his 
sleeve. Wirth saw a husband for Isaure, 
and accordingly proceeded to surround 
Godefroid with the mazy circumlocu- 
tions of his Alsatian’s geniality, that 
most adhesive of all known varieties of 
bird-lime. 

“Mme. d’Aldrigger was radically ‘im- 
proper.’ She thought love the most 
natural thing imaginable. When Isaure 
and Malvina went out together to the 
Champs Elysées or the Tuileries, where 
they were sure to meet the young men 
of their set, she would simply say, ‘A 
pleasant time to you, dear girls.’ Their 
friends among men, the only persons 
who might have slandered the sisters, 
championed them; for the extraordinary 
liberty permitted in the d’Aldriggers’ 
salon made it unique in Paris. Vast 
wealth would scarcely have procured 
such evenings, the talk was good on any 
subject; dress was not insisted upon; 
you felt so much at home there that 
you could ask for supper. The sistera 
corresponded as they pleased, and quietly 
read their letters by their mother’s side; 
it never occurred to the Baroness ~o 
interfere in any way; the adorable 
woman gave the girls the full benefits 
of her selfishness, and in a certain sense 
selfish persons are the easiest ta live 
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with; they hate trouble, and therefore 
do not trouble other people; they never 
beset the lives of their fellow-creatures 
with thorny advice and captious fault- 
finding; nor do they torment you with 
the waspish solicitude of excessive affec- 
tion that must know all things and rule 
all things——” 

“This comes home,” said Blondet, 
“but, my dear fellow, this is not telling 
a story, this is blague “ 

“Blondet, if you were not tipsy, I 
should really feel hurt! He is the one 
serious literary character among us; for 
his benefit, I honor you by treating you 
like men of taste, I am distilling my tale 
for you, and now he criticises me! 
There is no greater proof of intellectual 
sterility, my friends, than the piling up 
of facts. Le Misanthrope, that supreme 
comedy, shows us that art consists in 
the power of building a palace on a 
needle’s point. The gist of my idea is 
in the fairy wand which can turn the 
Desert into an Interlaken in ten seconds 
(precisely the time required to empty 
this glass). Would you rather that I 
fired a story off at you like a cannon- 
ball, or a commander-in-chief’s report? 
We chat and laugh; and this journalist, 
a bibliophobe when sober, expects me, 
forsooth, when he is drunk, to teach my 
tongue to move at the dull jog-trot of 
a printed book.” (Here he affected to 
weep.) “Woe unto the French imagina- 
tion when men fain would blunt the 
needle points of her pleasant humor! 
Dies tre! Let us weep for Candide. 
Long live the Kritik of Pure Reason, La 
Symbolique, and the systems in five 
closely packed volumes, printed by Ger- 
mans, who little suspect that the gist of 
the matter has been known in Paris since 
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1750, and crystallized in a few trenchant 
words—the diamonds of our national 
thought. Blondet is driving a hearse to 
his own suicide; Blondet, forsooth; who 
manufactures newspaper accounts of the 
last words of all the great men that die 
without saying anything!” 

“Come, get on,” put in Finot. 

“It was my intention to explain to 
you in what the happiness of a man 
consists when he is not a shareholder 
(out of compliment to Couture). Well, 
now, do you not see at what a price 
Godefroid secured the greatest happiness 
of a young man’s dream? He was try- 
ing to understand Isaure, by way of 
making sure that she should understand 
him. Things which comprehend one 
another must needs be similar. Infinity 
and Nothingness, for instance, are like i 
everything that lies between the two is 
like neither. Nothingness is stupidity ; 
genius, Infinity. The lovers wrote each 
other the stupidest letters imaginable, 
putting down various expressions then 
in fashion upon bits of scented paper: 
‘Angel! ‘Zolian harp! with thee I shall 
be complete! There is a heart in my 
man’s breast! Weak woman, poor me)’ 
all the latest heart-frippery. It was 
Godefroid’s wont to stay in a drawing- 
room for a bare ten minutes; he talked 
without any pretension to the women 
in it, and at those times they thought 
him very clever. In short, judge of his 
absorption; Joby, his horses and ear- 
riages, became secondary interests in his 
life. He was never happy except in the 
depths of a snug settee opposite the 
Baroness, by the dark-green porphyry 
chimneypiece, watching Isaure, taking 
tea, and chatting with the little circle 
of friends that dropped in every evening 
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between eleven and twelve in the Rue 
Joubert. You could play bouillotte 
there safely. (I always won.) Isaure 
sat with one little foot thrust out in its 
black satin shoe; Godefroid would gaze 
and gaze, and stay till everyone else 
was gone, and say, ‘Give me your shoe!’ 
and Isaure would put her little foot on 
a chair and take it off and give it to 
him, with a glance, one of those glances 
+hat—in short, you understand. 

“At length Godefroid discovered @ 
great mystery in Malvina. Whenever 
du Tillet knocked at the door, the live 
red that colored Malvina’s face said 
‘Ferdinand!’ When the poor girl’s eyes 
fell on that two-footed tiger, they lighted 
up like a brazier fanned by a current 
of air. When Ferdinand drew her away 
to the window or a side table, she be- 
trayed her secret infinite joy. It is a 
rare and beautiful thing to see a woman 
so much in love that she loses her cun- 
ning to be strange, and you can read 
her heart; as rare (dear me!) in Paris 
as the Singing Flower in the Indies. But 
in spite of a friendship dating from the 
d’Aldriggers’ first appearance at the 
Nucingens’, Ferdinand did not marry 
Malvina. Our ferocious friend was not 
apparently jealous of Desroches, who 
paid assiduous court to the young lady; 
Desroches wanted to pay off the rest of 
the purchase-money due for his connec- 
tion; Malvina could not well have less 
than fifty thousand crowns, he thought, 
and so the lawyer was fain to play the 
lover. Malvina, deeply humiliated as 
she was by du Tillet’s carelessness, loved 
him too well to shut the door upon 
him. With her, an enthusiastic, highly 
wrought, sensitive girl, love sometimes 
got the better of pride, and pride again 
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overcame wounded love. Our friend 
Ferdinand, cool and self-possessed, ac~ 
cepted her tenderness, and breathed the 
atmosphere with the quiet enjoyment of 
a tiger licking the blood that dyes his 
throat. He would come to make sure 
of it with new proofs; he never allowed 
two days to pass without a visit to the 
Rue Joubert. 

“At that time the rascal possessed 
something like eighteen hundred thou- 
sand francs; money must have weighed 
very little with him in the question of 
marriage; and he had not merely been 
proof against Malvina, he had resisted 
the Barons de Nucingen and de Ras- 
tignac; though both of them had set 
him galloping at the rate of seventy-five 
leagues a day, with outriders, regardless 
of expense, through mazes of their cun- 
ning devices—and with never a clew of 
thread. 

“Godefroid could not refrain from 
saying a word to his future sister-in-law 
as to her ridiculous position between a 
banker and an attorney. 

“You mean to read me a lecture on 
the subject of Ferdinand,’ she said 
frankly, ‘to know the secret between us. 
Dear Godefroid, never mention this 
again. Ferdinand’s birth, antecedents, 
and fortune count for nothing in this, 
so you may think it is something ex- 
traordinary.2 A few days afterwards, 
however, Malvina took Godefroid apart 
to say, ‘I do not think that Desroches 
is sincere’ (such is the instinct of love) ; 
‘he would like to marry me, and he is 
paying court to some tradesman’s daugh- 
ter as well. I should very much like 
to know whether I am a second shift, 
and whether marriage is a matter of 
money with him.’ The fact was that 
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Desroches, deep as fe was, could not 
make out du Tillet, and was afraid that 
he might marry Malvina. So the fellow 
had secured his retreat. His position 
was intolerable, he was scarcely paying 
his expenses and interest on the debt. 
Women understand nothing of these 
things; for them, love is always a 
millionaire.” 

“But since neither du Tillet nor Des- 
roches married her, just explain Ferdi- 
nand’s motive,” said Finot. 

“Motive?” repeated Bixiou; “why, 
this. General Rule: A girl that has once 
given away her slipper, even if she re- 
fused it for ten years, is never married 
by the man who——” 

“Bosh!” interrupted Blondet, “one 
reason for loving is the fact that one 
has loved. His motive? Here it is. 
General Rule: Do not marry as a ser- 
geant when some day you may be Duke 
of Dantzig and Marshal of France. Now, 
see what a match du Tillet has made 
since then. He married one of the 
Comte de Granville’s daughters, into one 
of the oldest families in the French 
magistracy.” 

“Desroches’ mother had a friend, a 
druggist’s wife,’ continued Bixiou. “Said 
druggist had retired with a fat fortune. 
These druggist folk have absurdly crude 
notions; by way of giving his daughter 
a good education, he had sent her to a 
boarding-school! Well, Matifat meant 
the girl to marry well, on the strength of 
two hundred thousand franes, good hard 
coin with no scent of drugs about it.” 

“Florine’s Matifat?” asked Blondet. 

“Well, yes. Lousteau’s Matifat; ours, 
in fact. The Matifats, even then lost 
to us, had gone to live in the Rue du 
Cherche-Midi, as far as may be from the 
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Rue des Lombards, where their money 
was made. For my own part, I had 
cultivated those Matifats. While I 
served my time in the galleys of the 
law, when I was cooped up for eight 
hours out of the twenty-four with nin- 
compoops of the first water, I saw queer 
characters enough to convince myself 
that all is not dead-level even in obscure 
places, and that in the flattest inanity 
you may chance upon an angle. Yes, 
dear boy, such and such a philistine is 
to such another as Rafael is to Natoire. 

“Mme. Desroches, the widowed mother, 
had long ago planned this marriage for 
her son, in spite of a tremendous obsta- 
cle which took the shape of one Cochin, 
Matifat’s partner’s son, a young clerk in 
the audit department. M. and Mme. 
Matifat were of the opinion that an 
attorney’s position ‘gave some guarantee 
for a wife’s happiness,’ to use their own 
expression; and as for Desroches, he 
was prepared to fall in with his mother’s 
views in case he could do no better for 
himself. Wherefore, he kept up his ac- 
quaintance with the druggists in the Rue 
du Cherche-Midi. 

“To put another kind of happiness 
before you, you should have a descrip- 
tion of these shopkeepers, made and 
female. They rejoiced in the possession 
of a handsome ground floor and a strip 
of garden; for amusement, they watched 
a little squirt of water, no bigger than 
a cornstalk, perpetually rising and fall- 
ing upon a small round freestone slab 
in the middle of a basin some six feet 
across; they would rise early of a morn- 
ing to see if the plants in the garden 
had grown in the night; they had noth- 
ing to do, they were restless, they 
dressed for the sake of dressing, bored 
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themselves at the theater, and were for- 
ever going to and fro between Paris and 
Luzarches, where they had a country 
house. I have dined there. 

“Once they tried to quiz me, Blondet. 
I told them a long-winded story that 
lasted from nine o’clock till midnight, 
one tale inside another. I had just 
brought my twenty-ninth personage 
upon the scene (the newspapers have 
plagiarized with their ‘continued in our 
next’), when old Matifat, who as host 
still held out, snored like the rest, after 
blinking for five minutes. Next day 
they all complimented me upon the 
ending of my tale! 

“These tradespeople’s society consisted 
of M. and Mme. Cochin, Mme. Des- 
roches, and a young Popinot, still in the 
drug business, who used to bring them 
news of the Rue des Lombards. (You 
know him, Finot.) Mme. Matifat 
loved the arts; she bought lithographs, 
chromo-lithographs, and colored prints, 
—all the cheapest things she could lay 
her hands on. The Sieur Matifat amused 
himself by looking into new business 
speculations, investing a little capital 
now and again for the sake of the excite- 
ment. Florine had cured him of his 
taste for the Regency style of thing. 
One saying of his will give you some 
idea of the depths in my Matifat. ‘Art 
thou going to bed, my nieces?’ he used 
to say when he wished them good-night, 
because (as he explained) he was afraid 
of hurting their feelings with the more 
formal ‘you.’ 

“The daughter was a girl with no 
manner at all. She looked rather like 
a superior sort of housemaid. She could 
get through a sonata, she wrote a pretty 
English hand, knew French grammar 
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and orthography—a complete commer. 
cial education, in short. She was impa- 
tient enough to be married and leave 
the paternal roof, finding it as dull at 
home as a lieutenant finds the night- 
watch at sea; at the same time, it should 
be said that her watch lasted through 
the whole twenty-four hours. Desroches 
or Cochin junior, a notary or a life- 
guardsman, or a sham English lord,— 
any husband would have suited her. As 
she so obviously knew nothing of life, 
I took pity upon her, I determined to 
reveal the great secret of it. But, pooh! 
the Matifats shut their doors on me. 
The bourgeois and I shall never under- 
stand each other.” 

“She married General Gouraud,” said 
Finot. 

“In forty-eight hours, Godefroid de 
Beaudenord, late of the diplomatic 
corps, saw through the Matifats and 
their nefarious designs,” returned Bixiou. 
“Rastignac happened to be chatting with 
the frivolous Baroness when Godefroid 
came in to give his report to Malvina. 
A word here and there reached his ear; 
he guessed the matter on foot, more 
particularly from Malvina’s look of 
satisfaction that it was as she had sus- 
pected. Then Rastignac actually stopped 
on till two o’clock in the morning. And 
yet there are those that call him selfish! 
Beaudenord took his departure when the 
Baroness went to bed. 

“As soon as Rastignac was left alone 
with Malvina, he spoke in a fatherly, 
good-humored fashion. ‘Dear child, 
please to bear in mind that a poor fel- 
low, heavy with sleep, has been drinking 
tea to keep himself awake till twc 
o’clock in the morning, all for a chance 
of saying a solemn word of advice te 
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you—Marry! Do not be too particular; 
do not brood over your feelings; never 
mind the sordid schemes of men that 
have one foot here and another in the 
Matifats’ house; do not stop to think 
at all: Marry!—When a girl marries, it 
means that the man whom she marries 
undertakes to maintain her in a more 
or less good position in life, and at any 
rate her comfort is assured. I know the 
world. Girls, mammas and grandmam- 
mas are all of them hypocrites when 
they fly off into sentiment over a ques- 
tion of marriage. Nobody really thinks 
of anything but a good position. If a 
mother marries her daughter well, she 
says that she has made an excellent 
bargain.’ Here Rastignac unfolded his 
theory of marriage, which to his way 
of thinking is a business arrangement, 
with a view to making life tolerable; 
and ended up with, ‘I dq not ask to 
know your secret, Malvina; I know it 
already. Men talk things over among 
themselves, just as you women talk after 
you leave the dinner-table. This is all 
I have to say: Marry. If you do not, 
remember that I begged you to marry, 
here, in this room, this evening!’ 

“There was a certain ring in Rastig- 
nac’s voice which compelled, not atten- 
tion, but reflection. There was something 
startling in his insistence; something 
that went, as Rastignac meant that it 
should, to the quick of Malvina’s intel- 
ligence. She thought over the counsel 
again next day, and vainly asked herself 
why it had been given.” 

Couture broke in. “In all these tops 
that you have set spinning, I see noth- 
ing at all like the beginnings of Ras- 
tignac’s fortune,” said he. “You appar- 
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ently take us for Matifats multiplied by 
half a dozen bottles of champagne.” 

“We are just coming to it,” returned 
Bixiou. “You have followed the course 
of all the rivulets which make up that 
forty thousand livres a year which so 
many people envy. By this time Ras- 
tignac held the threads of all these lives 
in his hand.” 

“Desroches, the Matifats, Beaudenord, 
the d’Aldriggers, d’Aiglemont?” 

“Yes, and a hundred others,” assented 
Bixiou. 

“Oh, come now, how?” cried Finot. “I 
know a few things, but I cannot see a 
glimpse of an answer to this riddle.” 

“Blondet has roughly given you the 
account of Nucingen’s first two suspen- 
sions of payment; now for the third, 
with full details—After the peace of 
1815, Nucingen grasped an idea which 
some of us only fully understood later, 
to wit, that capital is a power only when 
you are very much richer than other 
people. In his own mind, he was jeal- 
ous of the Rothschilds. He had five 
millions of francs, he wanted ten. He 
knew a way to make thirty millions 
with ten, while with five he could only 
make fifteen. So he made up his mind 
to operate a third suspension of pay- 
ment. About that time, the great man 
hit on the idea of indemnifying his cred- 
itors with paper of purely fictitious value 
and keeping their coin. On the market, 
a great idea of this sort is not expressed 
in precisely this cut-and-dried way. 
Such an arrangement consists in giving 
a lot of grown-up children a small pie 
in exchange for a gold piece; and, like 
children of a smaller growth, they prefer 
the pie to the gold piece, not suspecting 
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that they might have a couple of hun- 
dred pies for it.” 

“What is all this about, Bixiou?” cried 
Couture. “Nothing more bond fide. 
Not a week passes but pies are offered 
to the public for a louis. But who com- 
pels the public to take them? Are they 
not perfectly free to make inquiries?” 

“You would rather have it made com- 
pulsory to take up shares, would you?” 
asked Blondet. 

“No,” said Finot. 
talent come in?” 

“Very good for Finot.” 

“Who put him up to it?” asked Cou- 
ture. 

“The fact was,” continued Bixiou, 
“that Nucingen had twice had the luck 
to present the public (quite unintention- 
ally) with a pie that turned out to be 
worth more than the money he received 
for it. That unlucky good luck gave him 
qualms of conscience. A course of such 
luck is fatal to a man in the long run. 
This time he meant to make no mistake 
of this sort; he waited ten years for an 
opportunity of issuing negotiable securi- 
ties which should seem on the face of it 
to be worth something, while as a matter 
of fact oe 

“But if you look at banking in that 
light,” broke in Couture, “no sort of 
business would be possible. More than 
one bond fide banker, backed up by a 
bond fide government, has induced the 
hardest-headed men on ’Change to take 
up stock which was bound to fall within 
a given time. You have seen better 
than that. Have you not seen stock 
created with the concurrence of a gov- 
ernment to pay the interest upon older 
stock, so as to keep things going and 
tide over the difficulty? These opera- 
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tions were more or less like Nucingen’s 
settlements.” 

“The thing may look queer on a small 
scale,” said Blondet, “but on a large we 
call it finance. There are high-handea 
proceedings criminal between man anq 
man that amount to nothing when 
spread out over any number of men, 
much as a drop of prussic acid becomes 
harmless in a pail of water. You take a 
man’s life, you are guillotined. But if, 
for any political conviction whatsoever, 
you take five hundred lives, political 
crimes are respected. You take five 
thousand franes out of my desk; to the 
hulks you go. But with a sop cleverly 
pushed into the jaws of a thousand 
speculators, you can cram the stock of 
any bankrupt republic or monarchy 
down their throats; even if the loan has 
been floated, as Couture says, to pay the 
interest on that very same national debt. 
Nobody can complain. These are the 
real principles of the present Golden 
Age.” 

“When the stage machinery is so 
huge,” continued Bixiou, “a good many 
puppets are required. In the first place, 
Nucingen had purposely and with his 
eyes open invested his five millions in 
an American investment, foreseeing that 
the profits would not come in until it 
was too late. The firm of Nucingen 
deliberately emptied its coffers. Any 
liquidation ought to be brought about 
naturally. In deposits belonging to pri- 
vate individuals and other investments, 
the firm possessed about six millions of 
capital altogether. Among those private 
individuals was the Baronesse d’Aldrig- 
ger with her three hundred thousand 
francs, Beaudenord with four hundred 
thousand, d’Aiglemont with a million, 
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Matifat with three hundred thousand, 
Charles Grandet (who married Mlle. 
d’Aubrion) with half a million, and so 
forth, and so forth. 

“Now, if Nucingen had himself 

brought out a joint-stock company, with 
the shares of which he proposed to in- 
demnify his creditors after more or less 
ingenious maneuvering, he might per- 
haps have been suspected. He set about 
it more cunningly than that. He made 
someone else put up the machinery that 
was to play the part of the Mississippi 
scheme in Law’s system: Nucingen can 
make the longest-headed men work out 
his schemes for him without confiding 
a word to them; it is his peculiar talent. 
Nucingen just let fall a hint to du Tillet 
of the pyramidal, triumphant notion of 
‘bringing out a joint-stock enterprise 
with capital sufficient to pay very high 
dividends for a time. Tried for the first 
time, in days when noodles with capital 
were plentiful, the plan was pretty sure 
to end in a run upon the shares, and 
consequently in a profit for the banker 
that issued them. You must remember 
that this happened in 1826. 

“Du Tillet, struck though he was by 
an idea both pregnant and ingenious, 
naturally bethought himself that if the 
enterprise failed, the blame must fall 
upon somebody. For which reason, it 
occurred to him to put forward a figure- 
head director in charge of his commer- 
cial machinery. At this day you know 
the secret of the firm of Claparon and 
(ompany, founded by du Tillet, one of 
the finest inventions——” 

“Yes,” said Blondet, “the responsible 
editor in business matters, the instiga- 
tor, and scapegoat; but we know better 
than that nowadays. We put, ‘Apply 


at the offices of the Company, such and 
such a number, such and such a street,’ 
where the public find a staff of clerks 
in green caps, about as pleasing to be- 
hold as broker’s men.” 

“Nucingen,” pursued Bixiou, “had 
supported the firm of Charles Claparon 
and Company with all his credit. There 
were markets in which you might safely 
put a million franes’ worth of Claparon’s 
paper. So du Tillet proposed to bring 
his firm of Claparon to the fore. So 
said, so done. In 1825 the shareholder 
was still an unsophisticated being. There 
was no such thing as cash lying at call. 
Managing directors did not pledge them- 
selves not to put their own shares upon 
the market; they kept no deposit with 
the Bank of France; ‘they guaranteed 
nothing. They did not even condescend 
to explain to shareholders the exact 
limits of their liabilities when they in- 
formed them that the directors, in their 
goodness, refrained from asking any 
more than a thousand, or five hundred. 
or even two hundred and fifty francs. 
It was not given out that the experiment 
in ere publico was not meant to last 
for more than seven, five, or even three 
years, so that shareholders would not 
have long to wait for the catastrophe. 
It was in the childhood of the art. Pro- 
moters did not even publish the gigantic 
prospectuses with which they stimulate 
the imagination, and at the same time 
make demands for money of all and 
sundry.” 

“That only comes when nobody wishes 
to part. with money,” said Couture. 

“In short, there was no competition in 
investments,” continued Bixiou. “Papier- 
mfché manufacturers, cotton printers, 
zinc-rollers, theaters, and newspapers as 
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yet did not hurl themselves like hunting 
dogs upon their quarry—the expiring 
shareholder. ‘Nice things in shares,’ as 
Couture says, put thus artlessly before 
the public, and backed up by the opin- 
ions of experts (‘the princes of science’), 
were negotiated shamefacedly in the si- 
lence and shadow of the Bourse. Lynx- 
eyed speculators used to execute (finan- 
pially speaking) the air Calumny out of 
The Barber of Seville. They went about 
piano, piano, making known the merits 
of the concern through the medium of 
stock-exchange gossip. They could only 
exploit the victim in his own house, on 
the Bourse, or in company; so they 
reached him by means of the skillfully 
created rumor which grew till it reached 
a tutti of a quotation in four figures ——” 

“And as we can say anything among 
ourselves,” said Couture, “I will go 
back to the last subject.” 

“Vous étes orfévre, M. Josse!” cried 
Finot. 

“Finot will always be classic, consti- 
tutional, and pedantic,” commented 
Blondet. 

“Yes,” rejoined Couture, on whose 
account Cérizet had just been con- 
demned on a criminal charge. “I main- 
tain that the new way is infinitely less 
fraudulent, less ruinous, more straight- 
forward than the old. Publicity means 
time for reflection and inquiry. If here 
and there a shareholder is taken in, he 
has himself to blame, nobody sells him 
a@ pig in a poke. The manufacturing 
industry —” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Bixiou, “here comes 
industry-——” 

is a gainer by it,” continued 
Couture, taking no notice of the inter- 
ruption. “Every government that med- 
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dles with commerce and cannot leave it 
free, sets about an expensive piece of 
folly; State interference ends in @ 
mazimum or a monopoly. To my think- 
ing, few things can be more in conform- 
ity with the principles of free trade than 
joint-stock companies, State interfer- 
ence means that you try to regulate the 
relations of principal and interest, which 
is absurd. In business, generally speak- 
ing, the profits are in proportion to the 
risks. What does it matter to the State 
how money is set circulating, provided 
that it is always in circulation? What 
does it matter who is rich or who is 
poor, provided that there is a constant 
quantity of rich people to be taxedf 
Joint-stock companies, limited liability 
companies, every sort of enterprise that 
pays a dividend, has been carried op 
for twenty years in England, commer- 
cially the first country in the world. 
Nothing passes unchallenged there; the 
Houses of Parliament hatch some twelve 
hundred laws every session, yet no 
member of Parliament has ever yet 
raised an objection to the system——” 

“A cure for plethora of the strong 
box. Purely vegetable remedy,” put in 
Bixiou, “les carottes” (gambling specu- 
lation). 

“Look here!” cried Couture, firing up 
at this. “You have ten thousand francs. 
You invest it in ten shares of a thou- 
sand franes each in ten different enter- 
prises. You are swindled nine times 
out of the ten—as a matter of fact you 
are not, the public is a match for any- 
body, but say that you are swindled, 
and only one affair turns out well (by 
accident !—oh, granted!—it was not done 
on purpose—there, chaff away!). Very 
well, the punter that has the sense to 
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divide up his stakes in this way hits 
on a splendid investment, like those did 
who took shares in the Wortschin mines. 
Gentlemen, let us admit among ourselves 
that those who call out are hypocrites, 
desperately vexed because they have no 
good ideas of their own, and neither 
power to advertise nor skill to exploit 
a business. You will not have long to 
wait for proof. In a very short time 
you will see the aristocracy, the Court, 
and public men descend into speculation 
in serried columns; you will see that 
their claws are longer, their morality 
more crooked than ours, while they have 
not our good points. What a head a 
man must have if he has to found a 
business in times when the shareholder 
is as covetous and keen as the inven- 
tor! What a great magnetizer must he 
be that can create a Claparon and hit 
upon expedients never tried before! Do 
you know the moral of it all? Our age 
is no better than we are; we live in an 
era of greed; no one troubles himself 
about the intrinsic value of a thing if 
he can only make a profit on it by sell- 
ing it to somebody else; so he passes 
it on to his neighbor. The shareholder 
that thinks he sees a chance of making 
money is just as covetous as the founder 
that offers him the opportunity of mak- 
ing it.” 

“Tsn’t he fine, our Couture? Isn’t he 
fine?” exclaimed Bixiou, turning to 
Blondet. “He will ask us next to erect 
statues to him as a benefactor of the 
species.” 

“It would lead people to conclude that 
the fool’s money is the wise man’s patri- 
mony by divine right,” said Blondet. 

“Gentlemen,” cried Couture, “let us 
have our laugh out here to make up 
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for all the times when we must listen 
gravely to solemn nonsense justifying 
laws passed on the spur of the moment.” 

“He is right,” said Blondet. “What 
times we live in, gentlemen! When the 
fire of intelligence appears among us, 
it is promptly quenched by haphazard 
legislation. Almost all our lawgivers 
come up from little parishes where they 
studied human nature through the me- 
dium of the newspapers; forthwith they 
shut down the safety-valve, and when 
the machinery blows up there is weep- 
ing and gnashing of teeth! We do 
nothing nowadays but pass penal laws 
and levy taxes. Will you have the sum 
of it all?—There is no religion left in 
the State!” 

“Oh, bravo, Blondet!” cried Bixiou, 
“thou hast set thy finger on the weak 
spot. Meddlesome taxation has lost us 
more victories here in France than the 
vexatious chances of war. I once spent 
seven years in the hulks of a government 
department, chained with bourgeois to 
my bench. There was a clerk in the 
office, a man with a head on his shoul- 
ders; he had set his mind upon making 
a sweeping reform of the whole fiscal 
system—ah, well, we took the conceit 
out of him nicely. France might have 
been too prosperous, you know; she 
might have amused herself by conquer- 
ing Europe again; we acted in the 
interests of the peace of nations. I slew 
Rabourdin with a caricature.” 1 

“By religion I do not mean cant; I 
use the word in its wide political sense,” 
rejoined Blondet. 

“Explain your meaning,” said Finot. 

“Here it is,” returned Blondet. “There 


1See Les Employés. 
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has been a good deal said about affairs 
at Lyons; about the Republic cannon- 
aded in the streets; well, there was not 
a word of truth in it all. The Republic 
took up the riots, just as an insurgent 
snatches up a rifle. The truth is queer 
and profound, I can tell you. The Lyons 
trade is a soulless trade. They will not 
weave a yard of silk unless they have 
the order and are sure of payment. If 
orders fall off, the workmen may starve; 
they can scarcely earn a livng, convicts 
are better off. After the Revolution of 
July, the distress reached such a pitch 
that the Lyons weavers—the canuts, as 
they call them—hoisted the flag, ‘Bread 
or Death!’ a proclamation of a kind 
which compels the attention of a gov- 
ernment. It was really brought about 
by the cost of living at Lyons; Lyons 
must build theaters and become a 
metropolis, forsooth, and the octroi 
duties accordingly were insanely high. 
The Republicans got wind of this bread 
riot, they organized the canuts in two 
camps, and fought among themselves. 
Lyons had her Three Days, but order 
was restored, and the silk weavers went 
back to their dens. Hitherto the canut 
had been honest; the silk for his work 
was weighed out to him in hanks, and 
he brought back the same weight of 
woven tissue; now he made up his mind 
that the silk merchants were oppress- 
ing him; he put honesty out at the door 
and rubbed oil on his fingers. He still 
brought back weight for weight, but he 
sold the silk represented by the oil; and 
the French silk trade has suffered from 
a plague of ‘greased silks,’ which might 
have ruined Lyons and a whole branch 
of French commerce. The masters and 
the government, instead of removing the 
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causes of the evil, simply drove it in 
with a violent external application. They 
ought to have sent a clever man to 
Lyons, one of those men that are said 
to have no principle, an Abbé Terray; 
but they looked at the affair from a 
military point of view. The result of 
the troubles is a gros de Naples at forty 
sous per yard; the silk is sold at this 
day, I dare say, and the masters no 
doubt have hit upon some new check . 
upon the men. This method of manu- 
facturing without looking ahead ought 
never to have existed in the country 
where one of the greatest scitizens that 
France has ever known ruined himself 
to keep six thousand weavers in work 
without orders. Richard Lenoir fed 
them, and the government was thick- 
headed enough to allow him to suffer 
from the fall of the prices of textile 
fabrics brought about by the Revolution 
of 1814. Richard Lenoir is the one case 
of a merchant that deserves a statue, 
And yet the subscription set on foot for 
him has no subscribers, while the fund 
for General Foy’s children reached a 
million frances. Lyons has drawn her 
own conclusions; she knows France, she 
knows that there is no religion left. The 
story of Richard Lenoir is one of those 
blunders which Fouché condemned as 
worse than a crime. 

“Suppose that there is a tinge of 
charlatanism in the way in which con- 
cerns are put before the public,” began 
Couture, returning to the charge, “that 
word charlatanism has come to be a 
damaging expression, a middle term, as 
it were, between right and wrong; for 
where, I ask you, does charlatanism 
begin? where does it end? what is char- 
latanism? do me the kindness of telling 
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me what is it not. Now for a little 
plain speaking, the rarest social ingre- 
dient. A business which should consist 
in going out at night to look for goods 
to sell in the day would be obviously 
impossible. You find the instinct of 
forestalling the market in the very 
match-seller. How to forestall the mar- 
ket—that is the one idea of the so-called 
honest tradesman of the Rue Saint- 
Denis, as of the most brazen-fronted 
speculator. If stocks are heavy, sell you 
must. If sales are slow, you must tickle 
your customer; hence the signs of the 
Middle Ages, hence the modern pros- 
pectus. I do not see a hair’s breadth 
of difference between attracting custom 
and forcing your goods upon the con- 
sumer. It may happen, it is sure to 
happen, it often happens, that a shop- 
keeper gets hold of damaged goods, for 
the seller always cheats the buyer. Go 
and ask the most upright folk in Paris— 
the best known men in business, that 
is—and they will all triumphantly tell 
you of dodges by which they passed off 
stock which they knew to be bad upon 
the public. The well-known firm of 
Minard began by sales of this kind. In 
the Rue Saint-Denis they sell nothing 
but ‘greased silk’; it is all that they can 
do. The most honest merchants tell you 
in the most candid way that ‘you must 
get out of a bad bargain as best you 
can’—a motto for the most unscrupulous 
rascality. Blondet has given you an ac- 
count of the Lyons affair, its causes and 
effects, and I proceed in my tur to 
illustrate my theory with an anecdote: 
—There was once a woolen weaver, an 
ambitious man, burdened with a large 
family of children by a wife too much 
beloved. He put too much faith in the 
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Republic, laid in a stock of scarlet wool, 
and manufactured those red knitted caps 
that you may have noticed on the heads 
of all the street urchins in Paris. How 
this came about I am just going to tell 
you. The Republic was beaten. After 
the Saint-Merri affair the caps were 
quite unsalable. Now, when a weaver 
finds that beside a wife and children he 
has some ten thousand red woolen caps 
in the house, and that no hatter will 
take a single one of them, notions begin 
to pass through his head as fast as if he 
were a banker racking his brains to get 
rid of ten million francs’ worth of shares 
in some dubious investment. As for this 
Law of the Faubourg, this Nucingen of 
caps, do you know what he did? He 
went to find a pothouse dandy, one of 
those comic men that drive police ser- 
geants to despair at open-air dancing 
saloons at the barriers; him he engaged 
to play the part of an American captain 
staying at Meurice’s and buying for the 
export trade. He was to go to some 
large hatter, who still had a cap in his 
show window, and “inquire for” ten 
thousand red woolen caps. The hatter, 
scenting business in the wind, hurried 
round to the woolen weaver and rushed 
upon the stock. After that, no more of 
the American captain, you understand, 
and great plenty of caps. If you inter- 
fere with the freedom of trade, because 
free trade has its drawbacks, you might 
as well tie the hands of justice because 
a crime sometimes goes unpunished, or 
blame the bad organization of society 
because civilization produces some evils. 
From the caps and the Rue Saint-Denis 
to joint-stock companies and the Bank 
—draw your own conclusions.” 

“A crown for Couture!” said Blondet, 
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twisting a serviette into a wreath for 
his head. “I go further than that, gen- 
tlemen. If there is a defect in the work- 
ing hypothesis, what is the cause? The 
law! the whole system of legislation. 
The blame rests with the legislature. 
The great men of their districts are 
sent up to us by the provinces, crammed 
with parochial notions of right and 
wrong; and ideas that are indispensable 
if you want to keep clear of collisions 
with justice, are stupid when they pre- 
vent a man from rising to the height at 
which a maker of laws ought to abide. 
Legislation may prohibit such and such 
developments of human passions— 
gambling, lotteries, the Ninons of the 
pavement, anything you please—but 
you cannot extirpate the passions them- 
selves by any amount of legislation. 
Abolish them, you would abolish the 
society which develops them, even if 
it does not produce them. The gambling 
passion lurks, for instance, at the bot- 
tom of every heart, be it a girl’s heart, 
a@ provincial’s, a diplomatist’s; every- 
body longs to have money without work- 
ing for it; you may hedge the desire 
about with restrictions, but the gamb- 
ling mania immediately breaks out in 
another form. You stupidly suppress 
lotteries, but the cookmaid pilfers none 
the less, and puts her ill gotten gains 
in the savings bank. She gambles with 
two hundred and fifty france stakes in- 
stead of forty sous; joint-stock com- 
panies and speculation take the place 
of the lottery; the gambling goes on 
without the green cloth, the croupier’s 
rake is invisible, the cheating planned 
beforehand. The gambling houses are 
closed, the lottery has come to an end; 
‘and now,’ cry idiots, ‘morals have great- 
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ly improved in France,’ as if, forsooth, 
they had suppressed the punters. The 
gambling still goes on, only the State 
makes nothing from it now; and for a 
tax paid with pleasure, it has substituted 
a burdensome duty. Nor is the number 
of suicides reduced, for the gambler 
never dies, though his victim does.” 

“T am not speaking now of foreign 
capital lost to France,” continued Cou- 
ture, “nor of the Frankfort lotteries. 
The convention passed a decree of death 
against those who hawked foreign lot- 
tery-tickets, and procureur-syndics used 
to trafic in them. So much for the 
sense of our legislator and his driveling 
philanthropy. The encouragement given 
to savings banks is a piece of crass 
political folly. Suppose that things take 
a doubtful turn and people lose con- 
fidence, the Government will find that 
they have instituted a cue for money, 
like the cues outside the bakers’ shops. 
So many savings banks, so many riots. 
Three street boys hoist a flag in some 
corner or other, and you have a revolu- 
tion ready made. 

“But this danger, however great it 
may be, seems to me less to be dreaded 
than the widespread demoralization. 
Savings banks are a means of inocula- 
ting the people, the classes least re- 
strained by education or by reason from 
schemes that are tacitly criminal with 
the vices bred of self-interest. See what 
comes of philanthropy! 

“A great politician ought to be with- 
out a conscience in abstract questions, 
or he is a bad steersman for a nation. 
An honest politician is a steam-engine 
with feelings, a pilot that would make 
love at the helm and let the ship go 
down. A prime minister who helns him- 
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self to millions but makes France pros- 
perous and great is preferable, is he not, 
to a public servant who ruins his coun- 
try, even though he is buried at the 
public expense. Would you hesitate 
between a Richelieu, a Mazarin, or a 
Potemkin, each with his hundreds of 
millions of francs, and a conscientious 
Robert Lindet that could make nothing 
out of assignats and national property, 
or one of the virtuous imbeciles who 
ruined Louis XVI.? Go on, Bixiou.” 
“J will not go into the details of the 
speculation which we owe to Nucingen’s 
financial genius. It would be the more 
inexpedient because the concern is still 
in existence and shares are quoted on 
the Bourse. The scheme was so con- 
vincing, there was such life in an enter- 
prise sanctioned by royal letters patent, 
that though the shares issued at a thou- 
sand francs fell to three hundred, they 
rose to seven, and will reach par yet, 
after weathering the stormy years Di; 
30, and 32. The financial crisis of 1827 
sent them down; after the Revolution 
of July they fell flat; but there really 
is something in the affair, Nucingen 
simply could not invent a bad specula- 
tion. In short, as several banks of the 
highest standing have been mixed up 
in the affair, it would be unparliamen- 
tary to go further into detail. The nom- 
inal capital amounted to ten millions ; 
the real capital to seven. Three milli- 
ons were allotted to the founders and 
bankers that brought it out. Every- 
thing was done with a view to sending 
up the shares two hundred francs during 
the first six months by the payment of 
a sham dividend. Twenty per cent. on 
ten millions! Only Du Tillet’s interest 
in the concern amounted to five hundred 
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thousand frances. In the stock exchange 
slang of the day, this share of the spoils 
was a ‘sop in the pan.’ Nucingen, with 
his millions made by the aid of a lithog- 
rapher’s stone and a handful of pink 
paper, proposed to himself to operate 
certain nice little shares carefully hoard- 
ed in his private office till the time 
came for putting them on the market. 
The shareholder’s money floated the 
concern, and paid for splendid business 
premises, so they began operations. And 
Nucingen held in reserve founders’ 
shares in Heaven knows what coal and 
argentiferous lead mines, also in a 
couple of canals; the shares had been 
given to him for bringing out the con- 
cerns. All four were in working order, 
well got up and popular, for they paid 
good dividends. 

“Nucingen might, of course, count on 
getting the differences if the shares went 
up, but this formed no part of the 
Baron’s schemes; he left the shares at 
sea-level on the market to tempt the 
fishes. 

“So he had massed his securities as 
Napoleon massed his troops, all with a 
view to suspending payment in the 
thick of the approaching crisis of 1826- 
27 which revolutionized European mar- 
kets. If Nucingen had had his Prince 
of Wagram he might have said, like 
Napoleon from the heights of Santon, 
‘Make a careful survey of the situation; 
on such and such a day, at such an 
hour funds will be poured in at such a 
spot.’ But in whom could he confide? 
Du Tillet had no suspicion of his own 
complicity in Nucingen’s plot; and the 
bold Baron had learned from his previ- 
ous experiments in suspensions of pay- 
ment that he must have some man 
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whom he could trust to act at need as 
a lever upon the creditor. Nucingen 
had never a nephew, he dared not take 
a confidant; yet he must have a devoted 
and intelligent Claparon, a born diplo- 
matist with a good manner, a man 
worthy of him, and fit to take office 
under government. Such connections 
are not made in a day nor yet in a 
year. By this time Rastignac had been 
so thoroughly entangled by Nucingen, 
that being, like the Prince de la Paix, 
equally beloved by the King and Queen 
of Spain, he fancied that he (Rastignac) 
had secured a very valuable dupe in 
Nucingen. For a long while he had 
laughed at a man whose capacities he 
was unable to estimate; he ended in a 
sober, serious, and devout admiration 
of Nucingen, owning that Nucingen 
really had the power which he thought 
that he alone possessed. 

“From Rastignac’s introduction to 
society in Paris, he had been led to 
contemn it utterly. From the year 
1820 he thought, like the Baron, that 
honesty was a question of appearances; 
he looked upon the world as a mixture 
of corruption and rascality of every 
sort. If he admitted exceptions, he con- 
demned the mass; he put no belief in 
any virtue—men did right or wrong, as 
circumstances decided. His worldly wis- 
dom was the work of a moment; he 
learned his lesson at the summit of 
Pére-Lachaise one day when he buried 
a poor, good man there; it was his 
Delphine’s father, who died deserted by 
his daughters and their husbands, a dupe 
of our society and of the truest affec- 
tion. Rastignac then and there resolved 
to exploit this world, to wear full dress 
of virtue, honesty. and fine manners. 
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He was empanoplied in selfishness. When 
the young scion of nobility discovered 
that Nucingen wore the same armor, he 
respected him much as some knight 
mounted upon a barb and arrayed in 
damascened steel would have respected 
an adversary equally well horsed and 
equipped at a tournament in the Middle 
Ages. But for the time he had grown 
effeminate amid the delights of Capua. 
The friendship of such a woman as the 
Baronne de Nucingen is of a kind that 
sets @ man abjuring egoism in all its 
forms. 

“Delphine had been deceived once 
already; in her first venture of the 
affections she came across a piece of 
Birmingham manufacture, in the shape 
of the late lamented de Marsay; and 
therefore she could not but feel a limit- 
less affection for a young provincial 
with all the provincial’s articles of faith. 
Her tenderness reacted upon Rastignac. 
So by the time that Nucingen had put 
his wife’s friend into the harness in 
which the exploiter always gets the ex- 
ploited, he had reached the precise 
juncture when he (the Baron) meditated 
a third suspension of payment. To 
Rastignac he confided his position; he 
pointed out to Rastignac a means of 
making ‘reparation.’ As a consequence 
of his intimacy, he was expected to play 
the part of confederate. The Baron 
judged it unsafe to communicate the 
whole of his plot to his conjugal collab- 
orator. Rastignac quite believed in im- 
pending disaster; and the Baron allowed 
him to believe further that he (Rastig- 
nac) saved the shop. 

“But when there are so many threads 
in a skein, there are apt to be knots. 
Rastignac trembled for Delphine’s 
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money. He stipulated that Delphine must 
be independent and her estate separated 
from her husband’s, swearing to himself 
that he would repay her by trebling her 
fortune. As, however, Rastignac said 
nothing of himself, Nucingen begged 
him to take, in the event of success, 
twenty-five shares of a thousand francs 
in the argentiferous lead mines, and 
Eugéne took them—not to offend him! 
Nucingen had put Rastignac up to this 
the day before that evening in the Rue 
Joubert when our friend counseled 
Malvina to marry. A cold shiver ran 
through Rastignac at the sight of so 
many happy folk in Paris going to and 
fro unconscious of the impending loss; 
even so a young commander might 
shiver at the first sight of an army 
drawn up before a battle. He saw the 
d’Aiglemonts, the d’Aldriggers, and Beau- 
denord. Poor little Isaure and Gode- 
froid playing at love, what were they 
but Avis and Galatea under the rock 
which a hulking Polyphemus was about 
to send down upon them.” 

“That monkey of a Bixiou has some- 
thing almost like talent,” said Blondet. 

“Oh! so I am not maundering now?” 
asked Bixiou, enjoying his success as he 
looked round at his surprised auditors. 
—“For two months past,” he continued, 
“Godefroid had given himself up to all 
the little pleasures of preparation for 
the marriage. At such times men are 
like birds building nests in spring; they 
come and go, pick up their bits of 
straw, and fly off with them in their 
beaks to line the nest that is to hold 
a brood of young birds by and by. 
Isaure’s bridegroom had taken a house 
in the Rue de la Plancher at a thousand 
crowns, a comfortable little house 


neither too large nor too small, which 
suited them. Every morning he went 
round to take a look at the workmen 
and to superintend the painters. He 
had introduced ‘comfort’ (the only good 
thing in England)—heating apparatus to 
maintain an even temperature all over 
the house; fresh, soft colors, carefully 
chosen furniture, neither too showy nor 
too much in the fashion; spring blinds 
fitted to every window inside and out; 
silver plate and new carriages. He had 
seen to the stables, coach house, and 
harness room, where Toby Joby Paddy 
floundered and fidgeted about like a 
marmot let loose, apparently rejoiced to 
know that there would be women about 
the place and a ‘lady’! This fervent 
passion of a man that sets up house- 
keeping, choosing clocks, going to visit 
his betrothed with his pockets full of 
patterns of stuffs, consulting her as to 
the bedroom furniture, going, coming, 
and trotting about, for love’s sake— 
all this, I say, is a spectacle in the high- 
est degree calculated to rejoice the 
hearts of honest people, especially trades- 
people. And as nothing pleases folk 
better than the marriage of a good- 
looking young fellow of seven-and- 
twenty and a charming girl of nineteen 
that dances admirably well, Godefroid 
in his perplexity over the corbeille asked 
Mme. de Nucingen and Rastignac to 
breakfast with him and advise him on 
this all-important point. He hit like- 
wise on the happy idea of asking his 
cousin d’Aiglemont and his wife to meet 
them, as well as Mme. de Sérizy. Women 
of the world are ready enough to join 
for once in an improvised breakfast- 
party at a bachelor’s rooms.” 
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“Tt is their way of playing truant,” 
put in Blondet. 

“Of course they went over the new 
house,” resumed Bixiou. “Married 
women relish these little expeditions as 
ogres relish warm flesh; they feel young 
again with the young bliss, unspoiled 
as yet by fruition. Breakfast was served 
in Godefroid’s sitting-room, decked out 
like a troop horse for a farewell to 
bachelor life. There were dainty little 
dishes such as women love to devour, 
nibble at, and sip of a morning, when 
they are usually alarmingly hungry and 
horribly afraid to confess it. It would 
seem that a woman compromises her- 
self by admitting that she is hungry. 
—Why have you come alone?’ inquired 
Godefroid when Rastignac appeared — 
‘Mme de Nucingen is out of spirits; I 
will tell you all about it,’ answered 
Rastignac, with the air of a man whose 
temper has been tried—A quarrel?’ 
hazarded Godefroid. — ‘No.’ — At four 
o’clock the women took flight for the 
Bois de Boulogne; Rastignac stayed 
in the room and looked out of the 
window, fixing his melancholy gaze upon 
Toby Joby Paddy, who stood, his arms 
crossed in Napoleonic fashion, auda- 
ciously posted in front of Beaudenord’s 
cab horse. The child could only control 
the animal with his shrill little voice, 
but the horse was afraid of Joby Toby. 

“Well” began Godefroid, ‘what is 
the matter with you, my dear fellow? 
You look gloomy and anxious; your 
gayety is forced. You are tormented 
by incomplete happiness. It is wretched, 
and that is a fact, when one cannot 
marry the woman one loves at the 
mayor’s office and the church.’ 

““Wave you courage to hear what I 
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have to say? I wonder whether you 
will see how much a man must be at- 
tached to a friend if he can be guilty 
of such a breach of confidence as this 
for his sake.’ 

“Something in Rastignac’s voice stung 
like a lash of a whip. 

“‘“What?’? asked Godefroid de Beau- 
denord, turning pale. 

““T was unhappy over your joy; I 
had not the heart to keep such a secret 
to myself when I saw all these prepara- 
tions, your happiness in bloom? 

“Just say it out in three words!’ 

“Swear to me on your honor that 
you will be as silent as the grave-——’ 

“As the grave,’ repeated Beaudenord. 

“That if one of your nearest relatives 
were concerned in this secret, he should 
not know it.’ 

“ ‘No.’ 

“Very well. Nucingen started to- 
night for Brussels. He must file his 
schedule if he cannot arrange a settle- 
ment. This very morning Delphine 
petitioned for the separation of her 
estate. You may still save your for- 
tune.’ 

““How?’ faltered Godefroid; the blood 
turned to ice in his veins. 

“Simply write to the Baron de Nucin- 
gen, antedating your letter a fortnight, 
and instruct him to invest all your 
capital in shares.’—Rastignac suggested 
Claparon and Company, and continued 
—You have a fortnight, a month, pos- 
sibly three months, in which to realize 
and make something; the shares are 
still going up——’ 

“‘But d’Aiglemont, who was here at 
breakfast with us, has a million in 
Nucingen’s bank.’ 

“Took here; I do not know whether 
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there will be enough of these shares to 
cover it; and besides, I am not his 
friend, I cannot betray Nucingen’s con- 
fidence. You must not speak to d’Aigle- 
mont. If you say a word, you must 
answer to me for the consequences.’ 

“Godefroid stood stockstill for ten 
minutes. 

“<Do you accept? Yes or no!’ said 
the inexorable Rastignac. 

“Godefroid took up the pen, wrote 
at Rastignac’s dictation, and signed his 
name. 

““My poor cousin!’ he cried. 

“Hach for himself,’ said Rastignac. 
‘And there is one more settled!’ he add- 
ed to himself as he left Beaudenord. 

“While Rastignac was maneuvering 
thus in Paris, imagine the state of things 
on the Bourse. A friend of mine, a 
provincial, a stupid creature, once asked 
me as we came past the Bourse between 
four and five in the afternoon what all 
that crowd of chatterers was doing, what 
they could possibly find to say to each 
other, and why they were wandering to 
and fro when business in public securities 
was over for the day. ‘My friend,’ said 
I, ‘they have made their meal, and now 
they are digesting it; while they digest 
it, they gossip about their neighbors, 
or there would be no commercial secur- 
ity in Paris. Concerns are floated here, 
such and such a man—Palma, for in- 
stance, who is something the same here 
as Sinard at the Académie Royale des 
Sciences—Palma says, “Let the specula- 
tion be made” and the speculation is 
made.’ ” 

“What a man that Hebrew is,” put 
in Blondet; “he has not had a university 
education, but a universal education. 
And universal does not in his case mean 


superficial; whatever he knows, he knows 
to the bottom. He has a genius, an 
intuitive faculty for business. He is the 
oracle of all the lynxes that rule the 
Paris market; they will not touch an 
investment until Palma has looked into 
it. He looks solemn, he listens, ponders, 
and reflects; his interlocutor thinks that 
after this consideration he has come 
round his man, till Palma says, ‘This 
will not do for me.—The most extra- 
ordinary thing about Palma, to my 
mind, is the fact that he and Werbrust 
were partners for ten years, and there 
was never the shadow of a disagreement 
between them.” 

“That is the way with the very strong 
or the very weak; any two between the 
extremes fall out and lose no time in 
making enemies of each other,” said 
Couture. 

“Nucingen, you see, had neatly and 
skillfully put a little bombshell under 
the colonnades of the Bourse, and to- 
wards four o’clock in the afternoon it 
exploded——‘Here is something serious; 
have you heard the news?’ asked du 
Tillet, drawing Werbrust into a corner. 
‘Here is Nucingen gone off to Brussels, 
and his wife petitioning for the separa- 
tion of her estate.’ 

“Are you and he in it together for 
a liquidation?’ asked Werbrust, smiling. 

“No foolery, Werbrust,’ said du 


Tillet. ‘You know the holders of his 
paper. Now, look here. There is busi- 
ness in it. Shares in this new concern 


of ours have gone up twenty per cent. 
already; they will go up to five-and- 
twenty by the end of the quarter; you 
know why. They are going to pay a 
splendid dividend.’ 


“Sly dog,’ said Werbrust. ‘Get alonz 
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with you; you are a devil with long 
and sharp claws, and you have them 
deep in the butter.’ 

““Just let me speak, or we shall not 
have time to operate. I hit on the 
idea as soon as I heard the news. I 
positively saw Mme. de Nucingen cry- 
ing; she is afraid for her fortune.’ 

““Poor little thing!’ said the old Al- 
satian Jew, with an ironical expression. 
‘Well?’ he added, as du Tillet was 
silent. 

““Well. At my place I have a thou- 
sand shares of a thousand francs in our 
concern; Nucingen handed them over 
to me to put on the market, do you 
understand? Good. Now let us buy 
up a million of Nucingen’s paper at a 
discount of ten or twenty per cent., and 
we shall make a handsome percentage 


out of it. We shall be debtors and 
creditors both; confusion will be 
worked! But we must set about it care- 


fully, or the holders may imagine that 
we are operating in Nucingen’s inter- 
ests.’ ” 

“Then Werbrust understood. He 
squeezed du Tillet’s hand with an ex- 
pression such as a woman’s face wears 
when she is displaying her neighbor a 
trick. 

“Martin Falleix came up—‘Well, have 
you heard the news?’ he asked. ‘Nucin- 
gen has stopped payment.’ 

““Pooh,’ said Werbrust, ‘pray don’t 
noise it about; give those that hold his 
paper a chance.’ 

“What is the cause of the smash; do 
you know?’ put in Claparon. 

““You know nothing about it,’ said 
du Tillet. ‘There isn’t any smash. Pay- 
ment will be made in full. Nucingen 
will start again; I shall find him all 
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the money he wants. I know the causes 
of the suspension. He put all his capi- 
tal into Mexican securities, and they are 
sending him metal in return; old Span- 
ish cannon cast in such an insane fash- 
ion that they melted down gold and 
bell-metal and church plate for it, and 
all the wreck of the Spanish dominion 
in the Indies. The specie is slow in 
coming, and the dear Baron is hard up. 
That is all,’ 

“Tt is a fact,’ said Werbrust; ‘I am 
taking his paper myself at twenty per 
cent. discount.’ 

“The news spread swift as fire in a 
straw rick. The most contradictory re- 
ports got about. But such confidence 
was felt in the firm after the two previ- 
ous suspensions, that everyone stuck 
to Nucingen’s paper. ‘Palma must lend 
us a hand,’ said Werbrust. 

“Now Palma was the Kellers’ oracle, 
and the Kellers were brimful of Nucin- 
gen’s paper. A hint from Palma would 
be enough. Werbrust arranged with 
Palma, and he rang the alarm bell. 
There was a panic next day on the 
Bourse. The Kellers, acting on Palma’s 
advice, let go Nucingen’s paper at ten 
per cent. of loss; they set the example 
on ’Change, for they were supposed to 
know very well what they were about. 
Taillefer followed up with three hundred 
thousand franes at a discount of twenty 
per cent., and Martin Falleix with two 
hundred thousand at fifteen. Gigonnet 
saw what was going on. He helped 
to spread the panic, with a view to buy- 
ing up Nucingen’s paper himself and 
making a commission of two or three 
per cent. out of Werbrust. 

“In a corner of the Bourse he came 
upon poor Matifat, who had three hun- 
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dred thousand francs in Nucingen’s 
bank. Matifat, ghastly and haggard, 
beheld the terrible Gigonnet, the bill- 
discounter of his old quarter, coming 
up to worry him. He shuddered in 
spite of himself. 

““Things are looking bad. There is 
@ crisis on hand. Nucingen is com- 
pounding with his creditors. But this 
does not interest you, Daddy Matifat; 
you are out of business.’ 

““Oh, well, you are mistaken, Gigon- 
net; I am in for three hundred thou- 
sand francs. I meant to speculate in 
Spanish bonds.’ 

“Then you have saved your money. 
Spanish bonds would have swept every- 
thing away; whereas I am prepared to 
offer you something like fifty per cent. 
for your account with Nucingen.’ 

““T would rather wait for the com- 
position,’ said Matifat; ‘I never knew 
a banker yet that paid less than fifty 
per cent. Ah, if it were only a matter 
of ten per cent. of loss——’ added the 
retired man of drugs. 

“Well, will you take fifteen?’ asked 
Gigonnet. 

“You are very keen about it, it 
seems to me,’ said Matifat. 

“ “Good-night.’ 

“Will you take twelve?’ 

“‘Tyone,’ said Gigonnet. 

“Before night two millions had been 
bought up in the names of the three 
chance-united confederates, and posted 
by du Tillet to the debit side of Nucin- 
gen’s account. Next day they drew 
their premium. 

“The dainty little old Baroness d’Ald- 
rigger was at breakfast with her two 
daughters and Godefroid, when Rastig- 
nace came in with a diplomatic air to 
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steer the conversation on the financial 
crisis. The Baron de Nucingen felt a 
lively regard for the d’Aldrigger family; 
he was prepared, if things went amiss, 
to cover the Baroness’s account with his 
best securities, to wit, some shares in 
the argentiferous lead mines, but the 
application must come from the lady. 

““Poor Nucingen!’ said the Baroness. 
“What can have become of him?’ 

“He is in Belgium. His wife is peti- 
tioning for a separation of her property; 
but he has gone to see if he can arrange 
with some bankers to see him through.’ 

“Dear me! That reminds me of my 
poor husband! Dear M. de Rastignac, 
how you must feel this, so attached 
as you are to the house!’ 

““Tf all the indifferent are covered, 
his personal friends will be rewarded 
later on. He will pull through; he ig 
a clever man.’ 

“¢An honest man, above all things,’ 
said the Baroness. 

“A month later, Nucingen met all his 
liabilities, with no formalities beyond 
the letters by which creditors signified 
the investments which they preferred 
to take in exchange for their capital; 
and with no action on the part of other 
banks beyond registering the transfer 
of Nucingen’s paper for the investments 
in favor. 

“While du Tillet, Werbrust, Claparon, 
Gigonnet, and others that thought them- 
selves clever were fetching in Nucin- 
gen’s paper from abroad with a premium 
of one per cent.—for it was still worth 
their while to exchange it for securities 
in a rising market—there was all the 
more talk on the Bourse, because there 
was nothing now to fear. They babbled 
over Nucingen; he was discussed and 
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judged; they even slandered him. His 
luxurious life, his enterprises! When 
a man has so much on his hands, he 
overreaches himself, and so forth, and 
so forth. 

“The talk was at its height, when 
several people were greatly astonished 
to receive letters from Geneva, Basel, 
Milan, Naples, Genoa, Marseilles, and 
London, in which their correspondents, 
previously advised of the failure, in- 
formed them that somebody was offer- 
ing one per cent. for Nucingen’s paper! 
‘There is something up,’ said the lynxes 
of the Bourse. 

“The Court meanwhile had granted 
the application for Mme. de Nucingen’s 
separation as to her estate, and the 
question became still more complicated. 
The newspapers announced the return 
of M. le Baron de Nucingen from a 
journey to Belgium; he had been ar- 
ranging, it was said, with a well-known 
Belgian firm to resume the working of 
some coal-pits in the Bois de Bossut. 
The Baron himself appeared on the 
course, and never even took the trouble 
to contradict the slanders circulating 
against him. He scorned to reply 
through the press; he simply bought a 
splendid estate just outside Paris for 
two millions of francs. Six weeks after- 
wards, the Bordeaux shipping intelli- 
gence announced that two vessels with 
cargoes of bullion to the amount of 
seven millions, consigned to the firm 
of Nucingen, were lying in the river. 

“Then it was plain to Palma, Wer- 
brust, and du Tillet that the trick had 
been played. Nobody else was any the 
wiser. The three scholars studied the 
means by which the great bubble had 
been created, saw that it had been pre- 
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paring for eleven months, and pro- 
nounced Nucingen the greatest financier 
in Europe. 

“Rastignac understood nothing of all 
this, but he had the four hundred thou- 
sand franes which Nucingen had allowed 
him to shear from the Parisian sheep, 
and he portioned his sisters. D’Aigle- 
mont, at a hint from his cousin Beaude- 
nord, besought Rastignac to accept ten 
per cent. upon his million if he would 
undertake to convert it into shares in a 
canal which is still to make, for Nucin- 
gen worked things with the Government 
to such purpose that the concession- 
aires find it to their interest not to 
finish their scheme. Charles Grandet 
implored Delphine’s lover to use his 
interest to secure shares for him in ex- 
change for his cash. And altogether 
Rastignac played the part of Law for 
ten days; he had the prettiest duchesses 
in France praying him to allot shares 
to them, and to-day the young man very 
likely has an income of forty thousand 
livres, derived in the first instance from 
the argentiferous lead mines.” 

“Tf everyone was better off, who can 
have lost?” asked Finot. 

“Hear the conclusion,” rejoined Bix- 
iou. “The Marquis d’Aiglemont and 
Beaudenord (I put them forward as two 
examples out of many) kept their al- 
lotted shares, enticed by the so-called 
dividend that fell due a few months 
afterwards. They had another three 
per cent. on their capital, they sang 
Nucingen’s praises, and took his part 
at a time when everybody suspected 
that he was going bankrupt. Godefroid 
married his beloved Isaure and took 
shares in the mines to the value of a 
hundred thousand frances. The Nucin- 
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gens gave a ball even more splendid 
than people expected of them on the 
occasion of the wedding; Delphine’s 
present to the bride was a charming set 
of rubies. Isaure danced, a happy wife, 
a girl no longer. The little Baroness 
was more than ever a Shepherdess of the 
Alps. The ball was at its height when 
Malvina, the Andalouse of Musset’s 
poem, heard du Tillet’s voice dryly 
advising her to take Desroches. Des- 
roches, warmed to the right degree by 
Rastignac and Nucingen, tried to come 
to an understanding financially; but at 
the first hint of shares in the mines for 
the bride’s portion, he broke off and 
went back to the Matifats in the Rue 
du Cherche-Midi, only to find the ac- 
cursed canal shares which Gigonnet had 
foisted on Matifat in lieu of cash. 
“They had not long to wait for the 
crash. The firm of Claparon did busi- 
ness on too large a scale, the capital 
was locked up, the concern ceased to 
serve its purposes, or to pay dividends, 
though the speculations were sound. 
These misfortunes coincided with events 
of 1827. In 1829 it was too well known 
that Claparon was a man of straw set 
up by the two giants; he fell from his 
pedestal. Shares that had fetched twelve 
hundred and fifty francs fell to four 
hundred, though intrinsically they were 
worth six. Nucingen, knowing their 
value, bought them up at four. 
“Meanwhile the little Baroness d’Ald- 
rigger had sold out of the mines that 
paid no dividends, and Godefroid had 
reinvested the money belonging to his 
wife and her mother in Claparon’s con- 
cern. Debts compelled them to realize 
when the shares were at their lowest, so 
that of seven hundred thousand trancs 
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only two hundred thousand remained. 
They made a clearance, and all that 
was left was prudently invested in the 
three per cents. at seventy-five. Gode- 
froid, the sometime gay and careless 
bachelor who had lived without taking 
thought all his life long, found himself 
saddled with a little goose of a wife 
totally unfitted to bear adversity (in- 
deed, before six months were over, he 
had witnessed the anserine transforma- 
tion of his beloved), to say nothing of 
a mother-in-law whose mind ran on 
pretty dresses while she had not bread 
to eat. The two families must live 
together to live at all. It was only by 
stirring up all his considerably chilled 
interest that Godefroid got a post in 
the audit department. His friends?— 
They were out of town. His relatives? 
—All astonishment and promises. ‘What! 
my dear boy! Oh! count upon mel 
Poor fellow!’ and Beaudenord was clean 
forgotten fifteen minutes afterwards. He 
owed his place to Nucingen and de 
Vandenesse. 

“And to-day these so estimable and 
unfortunate people are living on a third 
floor (not counting the entresol) in the 
Rue du Mont Thabor. Malvina, the 
Adolphus’s pearl of a granddaughter, 
has not a farthing. She gives music 
lessons, not to be a burden upon her 
brother-in-law. You may see a tall, 
dark, thin, withered woman, like a 
mummy escaped from Passalacqua’s, 
about afoot through the streets of Paris. 
In 1830 Beaudenord lost his situation 
just as his wife presented him with a 
fourth child. A family of eight and 
two servants (Wirth and his wife) and 
an income of eight thousand livres 
And at this moment the mines are pay- 
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ing so well, that an original share of 
a thousand francs brings in a dividend 
of cent. per cent. 

“Rastignac and Mme. de Nucingen 
bought the shares sold by the Baroness 
and Godefroid. The Revolution made 
a peer of France of Nucingen and a 
Grand Officer of the Legion of Honor. 
He has not stopped payment since 1830, 
but still I hear that he has something 
like seventeen millions. He put faith in 
the Ordinances of July, sold out of all 
his investments, and boldly put his 
money into the Funds when the three 
per cents. stood at forty-five. He per- 
suaded the Tuileries that this was done 
out of devotion, and about the same 
time he and du Tillet between them 
swallowed down three milloins belonging 
to that great scamp Philippe Bridau. 

“Quite lately our Baron was walking 
along the Rue de Rivoli on his way to 
the Bois when he met the Baroness 
d’Aldrigger under the colonnade. The 
little old lady wore a tiny green bonnet 
with a rose-colored lining, a flowered 
gown, and a mantilla; altogether, she 
was more than ever the Shepherdess of 
the Alps. She could no more be made 
to understand the causes of her poverty 
than the sources of her wealth. As she 
went along, leaning upon poor Malvina, 
that model of heroic devotion, she 
seemed to be the young girl and Malvina 
the old mother. Wirth followed them, 
carrying an umbrella. 

““Tyere are beoples whose vordune I 
vound it imbossible to make,’ said the 
Baron, addressing his companion (M. 
Cointet, a cabinet minister). ‘Now dot 
de baroxysm off brincibles haf bassed off, 
chust reinshtate dot boor Peautenord.’ 

“So Beaudenord went back to his 
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desk, thanks to Nucingen’s good offices; 
and the d’Aldriggers extol Nucingen as 
a hero of friendship, for he always sends 
the little Shepherdess of the Alps ard 
her daughters invitations to his balls. 
No creature whatsoever can be made to 
understand that the Baron yonder three 
times did his best to plunder the public 
without breaking the letter of the law, 
and enriched people in spite of him- 
self. No one has a word to say against 
him, If anybody should suggest that a 
big capitalist often is another word for 
a cut-throat, it would be a most egre- 
gious calumny. If stocks rise and fall, 
if property improves and depreciates, 
the fluctuations of the market are caused 
by a common movement, a something in 
the air, a tide in the affairs of men 
subject like other tides to lunar influ- 
ences. The great Arago is much to 
blame for giving us no scientific theory 
to account for this important phenome- 
non. The only outcome of all this is an 
axiom which I have never seen any- 
where in print——” 

“And that is?” 

“The debtor is more than a match for 
the creditor.” 

“Oh!” said Blondet. “For my own 
part, all that we have been saying seems 
to me to be a paraphrase of the epigram 
in which Montesquieu summed up 
UEsprit des Lots.” 

“What?” said Finot. 

“Laws are like spiders’ webs; the big 
flies get through, while the little ones 
are caught.” 

“Then, what are you for?” asked Finot 

“For absolute government, the only 
kind of government under which enter- 
prises against the spirit of the law can 
be put down. Yes. Arbitrary rule igs 
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the salvation of a country when it comes 
to the support of justice, for the right 
of mercy is strictly one-sided. The king 
can pardon a fraudulent bankrupt; he 
cannot do anything for the victims. The 
letter of the law is fatal to modern 
society.” 

“Just get that 
heads!” said Bixiou. 

“Someone has undertaken to do it.” 


“Who?” 


into the electors’ 
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“Time. As the Bishop of Leon said, 
‘Liberty is ancient, but kingship is eter- 
nal’; any nation in its right mind re- 
turns to monarchical government in one 
form or another.” 

“T say, there was somebody next 
door,” said Finot, hearing us rise to go. 

“There always is somebody next 
door,” retorted Bixiou. But he must 
have been drunk. 


Lhe Commission in Lunacy 


Dedicated to Monsieur le Contre-Amiral Bazoche, Governor of the Isle of Bourbon, 
by the grateful writer, 


In 1828, at about one o’clock one 
Morning, two persons came out of a 
large house in the Rue du Faubourg 
Saint-Honoré, near the Elysée-Bourbon. 
One was a famous doctor, Horace 
Bianchon; the other was one of the 
most elegant men in Paris, the Baron 
de Rastignac; they were friends of long 
standing. Each had sent away his car- 
riage, and no cab was to be seen in the 
street; but the night was fine, and the 
pavement dry. 

“We will walk as far as the Boule- 
vard,’ said Eugéne de Rastignac to 
Bianchon. ‘You can get a hackney cab 
at the club; there is always one to be 
found there till daybreak. Come with 
me as far as my house.” 

“With pleasure.” 

“Well, and what have you to say 
about it?” 

“About that woman?” said the doctor 
coldly. 


De Balzac. 


“There I recognize my Bianchon!” ex 
claimed Rastignac. 

“Why, how?” 

“Well, my dear fellow, you speak of 
the Marquise d’Espard as if she were a 
case for your hospital.” 

“Do you want to know what I think, 
Eugéne? If you throw over Madame 
de Nucingen for this Marquise, you will 
swap a one-eyed horse for a blind one.” 

“Madame de Nucingen is six-and- 
thirty, Bianchon.”’ 

“And this woman is three-and-thirty,” 
said the doctor quickly. 

“Her worst enemies only say six-and- 
twenty.” 

“My dear boy, when you really want 
to know a woman’s age, look at her 
temples and the tip of her nose. What- 
ever women may achieve with their cos- 
metics, they can do nothing against 
those incorruptible witnesses to their ex- 
periences. There each year of life has 
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left its stigmata. When a women’s 
temples are flaccid, seamed, withered in 
a particular way; when at the tip of her 
nose you see those minute specks, which 
look like the imperceptible black smuts 
which are shed in London by the chim- 
neys in which coal is burnt. 

Your servant, sir! That woman is more 
than thirty. She may be handsome, 
witty, loving—whatever you please, but 
she is past thirty, she is arriving at ma- 
turity. I do not blame men who at- 
tach themselves to that kind of woman; 
only, a man of your superior distinction 
must not mistake a winter pippin for a 
little summer apple, smiling on the 
bough, and waiting for you to crunch it. 
Love never goes to study the registers 
of birth and marriage; no one loves a 
woman because she is handsome or ugly, 
stupid or clever; we love because we 
love.” 

“Well, for my part, I love for quite 
other reasons. She is Marquise d’Es- 
pard; she was a Blamont-Chauvry; she 
is the fashion; she has soul; her foot is 
as pretty as the Duchess de Berri’s; she 
has perhaps a hundred thousand frances 
@ year—some day, perhaps, I may marry 
her! In short, she will put me into a 
position which will enable me to pay 
my debts.” 

“T thought you were rich,” interrupted 
Bianchon. 

“Bah! 1 have twenty thousand francs 
a year—just enough to keep up my 
stables. 1 was thoroughly done, my 
dear fellow, in that Nucingen business; 
I wili tell you about that—I have got 
my sisters married; that is the clearest 
profit I can show since we last met; and 
I would rather have them provided for 
than have five hundred thousand francs 
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Now, what would you have me 
do? I am ambitious. To what can 
Madame de Nucingen lead? A year 
more and I shall be shelved, stuck in a 
pigeon-hole like a married man. I have 
all the discomforts of marriage and of 
single life, without the advantages of 
either; a false position, to which every 
man must come who remains tied too 
long to the same apron-string.” 

“So you think you will come upon a 
treasure here?” said Bianchon. “Your 
Marquise, my dear fellow, does not hit 
my fancy at all.” 

“Your liberal opinions blur your eye- 
sight. If Madame d’Espard were a 
Madame Rabourdin .. .” 

“Listen to me. Noble or simple, she 
would still have no soul; she would be 
still a perfect type of selfishness. Take 
my word for it, medical men are accus- 
tomed to judge of people and things; the 
sharpest of us read the soul while we 
study the body. In spite of that pretty 
boudoir where we have spent this eve- 
ning, in spite of the magnificence of the 
house, it is quite possible that Madame 
la Marquise is in debt.” 

“What makes you think so?” 

“T do not assert it; I am supposing. 
She talked of her soul as Louis XVIII. 
used to talk of his heart. I tell you 
this: That fragile, fair woman, with her 
chestnut hair, who pities herself that she 
may be pitied, enjoys an iron constitu- 
tion, and appetite like a wolf’s and the 
strength and cowardice of a tiger. 
Gauze, and silk, and muslin were never 
more cleverly twisted round a liei 
Ecco.” 

“Bianchon, you frighten me! You 
have learned a good many things, then, 
since we lived in the Maison Vauquer?” 


a year. 
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“Yes; since then, my boy, I have seen 
puppets, both dolls and mannikins. I 
know something of the ways of the fine 
ladies whose bodies we attend to, sav- 
ing that which is dearest to them, their 
child—if they love it—or their pretty 
faces, which they always worship. A 
man spends his nights by their pillow, 
wearing himself to death to spare them 
the slightest loss of beauty in any part; 
he succeeds, he keeps their secret like 
the dead; they send to ask for his bill, 
and think it horribly exorbitant. Who 
saved them? Nature. Far from recom- 
mending him, they speak ill of him, 
fearing lest he should become the physi- 
cian of their best friends. 

“My dear fellow, those women of 
whom you say, “They are angels!’ I—I— 
have seen stripped of the little grimaces 
under which they hide their soul, as well 
as of the frippery under which they dis- 
guise their defects—without manners and 
without stays; they are not beautiful. 

“We saw a great deal of mud, a great 
deal of dirt, under the waters of the 
world when we were aground for a time 
on the shoals of the Maison Vauquer— 
What we saw there was nothing. Since 
I have gone into higher society, I have 
seen monsters dressed in satin, Michon- 
neaus in white gloves, Poirets bedizened 
with orders, fine gentlemen doing more 
usurious business than old Gobseck! To 
the shame of mankind, when I have 
wanted to shake hands with Virtue, I 
have found her shivering in a loft, perse- 
cuted by calumny, half starving on an 
income or a salary of fifteen hundred 
francs a year, and regarded as crazy, 
or eccentric, or imbecile. 

“In short, my dear boy, the Mar- 
quise is a woman of fashion, and I have 


a particular horror of that kind of 
woman. Do you want to know why? 
A woman who has a lofty soul, fine 
taste, gentle wit, a generously warm 
heart, and who lives a simple life, 
has not a chance of being the fashion. 
Ergo: A woman of fashion and a man 
in power are analogous; but there is this 
difference: the qualities by which a man 
raises himself above others ennoble him 
and are a glory to him; whereas the 
qualities by which a woman gains power 
for a day are hideous vices; she belies 
her nature to hide her character, and 
to live the militant life of the world 
she must have iron strength under a 
frail appearance. 

“T, as a physician, know that a sound 
stomach excludes a good heart. Your 
woman of fashion feels nothing; here 
rage for pleasure has its source in a long- 
ing to heat up her cold nature, a crav- 
ing for excitement and enjoyment, like 
an old man who stands night after night 
by the footlights at the opera. As she 
has more brain than heart, she sacrifices 
genuine passion and true friends to her 
triumph, as a general sends his most de- 
voted subalterns to the front in order to 
win a battle. The woman of fashion 
ceases to be a woman; she is neither 
mother, nor wife, nor lover. She is, 
medically speaking, sex in the brain. 
And your Marquise, too, has all the 
characteristics of her monstrosity, the 
beak of a bird of prey, the clear, cold 
eye, the gentle voice—she is as polished 
as the steel of a machine, she touches 
everything except the heart.” 

“There is some truth in what you 
say, Bianchon.” 

“Some truth?” replied Bianchon. “It 
iz all true. Do you suppose that I was 
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not struck to the heart by the insulting 
politeness by which she made me meas- 
ure the imaginary distance which her 
noble birth sets between us? That I 
did not feel the deepest pity for her cat- 
like civilities when I remembered what 
her object was? A year hence she will 
not write one word to do me the slight- 
est service, and this evening she pelted 
me with smiles, believing that I can 
influence my uncle Popinot, on whom 
the success of her case——” 

“Would you rather she should have 
played the fool with you, my dear fel- 
low?—I accept your diatribe against 
women of fashion; but you are beside 
the mark. I should always prefer for 
a wife a Marquise d’Espard to the most 
devout and devoted creature on earth. 
Marry an angel! you would have to go 
and bury your happiness in the depths 
of the country! The wife of a politician 
is a governing machine, a contrivance 
that makes compliments and courtesies. 
She is the most important and most 
faithful tool which an ambitious man 
can use; a friend, in short, who may 
compromise herself without mischief, 
and whom he may belie without harm- 
ful results. Fancy Mahomet in Paris 
in the nineteenth century! His wife 
would be a Rohan, a Duchesse de Chey- 
reuse of the Fronde, as keen and as 
flattering as an Ambassadress, as wily 
is Figaro. Your loving wives lead no- 
where; a woman of the world leads to 
everything; she is the diamond with 
which a man cuts every window when he 
has not the golden key which unlocks 
every door. Leave humdrum virtues to 
the humdrum, ambitious vices to the 
ambitious. 

“Besides, my dear fellow, do you 
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imagine that the love of a Duchesse de 
Langeais, or de Maufrigneuse, or of a 
Lady Dudley does not bestow immense 
pleasure? If only you knew how much 
value the cold, severe style of such 
women gives to the smallest evidence of 
their affection! What a delight it is 
to see a periwinkle piercing through 
the snow! A smile from below a fan 
contradicts the reserve of an assumed 
attitude, and is worth all the un- 
bridled tenderness of your middle-class 
women with their mortgaged devotion; 
for, in love, devotion is nearly akin te 
speculation. 

“And, then, a woman of fashion, « 
Blamont-Chauvry, has her virtues too! 
Her virtues are fortune, power, effect, # 
certain contempt of all that is beneath 
her——” 

“Thank you!” said Bianchon. 

“Old curmudgeon!” said Rastignac, 
laughing. “Come—do not be common; 
do like your friend Desplein; be a 
Baron, a Knight of Saint-Michael; be- 
come a peer of France, and marry your 
daughters to dukes.” 

“T! May the five hundred thousand 
devils a 

“Come, come! 
only in medicine? 
mere? 

“T hate that sort of people; I long for 
a revolution to deliver us from them 
forever.” 

“And so, my dear Robespierre of the 
lancet, you will not go to-morrow to 
your uncle Popinot?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Bianchon; “for you 
I would go to hell to fetch water . . .” 

“My good friend, you. really touch 
me. I have sworn that a commission 
shall sit on the Marquis. Why, here 





Can you be superior 
Really, you distress 
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is even a long-saved tear to thank you.” 

“But,” Bianchon went on, “I do not 
promise to succeed as you wish with 
Jean-Jules Popinot. You do not know 
him. However, I will take him to see 
your Marquise the day after to-morrow; 
she may get round him if she can. I 
doubt it. If all the truffles, all the 
Duchesses, all the mistresses, and all the 
charmers in Paris were there in the full 
bloom of their beauty; if the King 
promised him the pairie, and the Al- 
mighty gave him the Order of Paradise 
with the revenues of Purgatory, not one 
of all these powers would induce him 
to transfer a single straw from one 
saucer of his scales into the other. He 
is a judge, as Death is Death.” 

The two friends had reached the office 
of the Minister for Foreign Affairs, at 


the corner of the Boulevard des 
Capucines, 
“Here you are at home,” said 


Bianchon, laughing, as he pointed to the 
ministerial residence. “And here is my 
carriage,” he added, calling a hackney 
cab. “And these—express our fortune.” 

“You will be happy at the bottom of 
the sea, while I am still struggling with 
the tempests on the surface, till I sink 
and go to ask you for a corner in your 
grotto, old fellow!” 


“Till Saturday,” replied Bianchon. 

“Agreed,” said Rastignac. “And you 
promise me Popinot?” 

“T will do all my conscience will allow. 
Perhaps this appeal for a commission 
covers some little dramorama, to use a 
word of our good bad times.” 

“Poor Bianchon! he will never be 
anything but a good fellow,” said Rastig- 
nac to himself as the cab drove off. 


‘ 
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“Rastignac has given me the most 
difficult negotiation in the world,” said 
Bianchon to himself, remembering, as 
he rose next morning, the delicate com- 
mission intrusted to him. “However, I 
have never asked the smallest service 
from my uncle in Court, and have paid 
more than a thousand visits gratis for 
him. And, after all, we are not apt to 
mince matters between ourselves. He 
will say Yes or No, and there an end.” 

After this little soliloquy the famous 
physician bent his steps, at seven in the 
morning, towards the Rue du Fouarre, 
where dwelt Monsieur Jean-Jules Popi- 
not, judge of the Lower Court of the 
Department of the Seine. The Rue du 
Fouarre—an old word meaning straw— 
was in the thirteenth century the most 
important street in Paris. There stood 
the Schools of the University, where the 
voices of Abélard and of Gerson were 
heard in the world of learning. It is 
now one of the dirtiest streets of the 
Twelfth Arrondissement, the poorest 
quarter of Paris, that in which two- 
thirds of the population lack firing in 
winter, which leaves most brats at the 
gate of the Foundling Hospital, which 
sends most beggars to the poorhouse, 
most rag-pickers to the street corners, 
most decrepit old folks to bask against 
the walls on which the sun shines, most 
delinquents to the police courts. 

Half-way down this street, which is 
always damp, and where the gutter car- 
ries to the Seine the blackened waters 
from some dye-works, there is an old 
house, restored no doubt under Francis 
I., and built of bricks held together by 
a few courses of masonry. That it is 
substantial seems proved by the shape 
of its front wall, not uncommonly seen 
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in some parts of Paris. It bellies, so 
to speak, in a manner caused by the 
protuberance of its first floor, crushed 
under the weight of the second and 
third, but upheld by the strong wall 
of the ground floor. At first sight it 
would seem as though the piers between 
the windows, though strengthened by 
the stone mullions, must give way; but 
the observer presently perceives that, as 
in the tower at Bologna, the old bricks 
and old time-eaten stones of this house 
persistently preserve their center of 
gravity. 

At every season of the year the solid 
piers of the ground floor have the yel- 
low tone and the imperceptible sweating 
surface that moisture gives to stone. 
The passer-by feels chilled as he walks 
close to this wall, where worn corner- 
stones ineffectually shelter him from the 
wheels of vehicles. As is always the 
case in houses built before carriages 
were in use, the vault of the doorway 
forms a very low archway not unlike 
the barbican of a prison. To the right 
of this entrance there are three win- 
dows, protected outside by iron gratings 
of so close a pattern, that the curious 
cannot possibly see the use made of the 
dark, damp rooms within, and the panes 
too are dirty and dusty; to the left 
are two similar windows, one of which 
is sometimes open, exposing to view the 
porter, his wife, and his children; swarm- 
ing, working, cooking, eating, and 
screaming, In a floored and wainscoted 
room where everything is dropping to 
pieces, and into which you descend two 
steps—a depth which seems to suggest 
the gradual elevation of the soil of 
Paris. 

If on a rainy day some foot-passenger 
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takes refuge under the long vault, with 
projecting lime-washed beams, which 
leads from the door to the staircase, he 
will hardly fail to pause and look at 
the picture presented by the interior of 
this house. To the left is a square 
garden-plot, allowing of not more than 
four long steps in each direction, a 
garden of black soil, with trellises bereft 
of vines, and where, in default of vege- 
tation under the shade of two trees, 
papers collect, old rags, potsherds, bits 
of mortar fallen from the roof; a barren 
ground, where time has shed on the 
walls, and on the trunks and branches 
of the trees, a powdery deposit like cold 
soot. The two parts of the house, set 
at a right angle, derive light from this 
garden-court shut in by two adjoining 
houses built on wooden piers, decrepit 
and ready to fall, where on each floor 
some grotesque evidence is to be seen 
of the craft pursued by the lodger 
within. Here long poles are hung with 
immense skeins of dyed worsted put 
out to dry; there, on ropes, dance clean- 
washed shirts; higher up, on a shelf, 
volumes display their freshly marbled 
edges; women sing, husbands whistle, 
children shout; the carpenter saws his 
planks, a copper-turner makes the metal 
screech; all kinds of industries combine 
to produce a noise which the number of 
instruments renders distracting. 

The general system of decoration in 
this passage, which is neither courtyard, 
garden, nor vaulted way, though a 
little of all, consists of wooden pillars 
resting on square stone blocks, and form- 
ing arches. Two archways open on to 
the little garden; two others, facing the 
front gateway, lead to a wooden staircase, 
with an iron balustrade that was once 
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a miracle of smith’s work, so whimsical 
are the shapes given to the metal; the 
worn steps creak under every tread. 
The entrance to each flat has an ar- 
chitrave dark with dirt, grease, and dust, 
and outer doors, covered with Utrecht 
velvet set with brass nails, once gilt, 
in a diamond pattern. These relics of 
splendor show that in the time of 
Louis XIV. the house was the residence 
of some Councilor to the Parlement, 
some rich priests, or some treasurer of 
the ecclesiastical revenue. But these 
vestiges of former luxury bring a smile 
to the lips by the artless contrast of 
past and present. 

M. Jean-Jules Popinot lived on the 
first floor of this house, where the gloom, 
natural to all first floors in Paris houses, 
was increased by the narrowness of the 
street. This old tenement was known to 
all the twelfth arrondissement, on which 
Providence had bestowed this lawyer, as 
it gives a beneficent plant to cure or 
alleviate every malady. Here is a 
sketch of the man whom the brilliant 
Marquise d’Espard hoped to fascinate. 

M. Popinot, as is seemly for a mag- 
istrate, was always dressed in black—a 
style which contributed to make him 
ridiculous in the eyes of those who were 
in the habit of judging everything from 
a superficial examination. Men who are 
jealous of maintaining the dignity re- 
quired by this color ought to devote 
themselves to constant and minute care 
of their person; but our dear M. Popi- 
not was incapable of forcing himself to 
the puritanical cleanliness which black 
demands. His trousers, always thread- 
bare, looked like camlet—the stuff of 
which attorneys’ gowns are made; and 
his habitual stoop set them in time, in 
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such innumerable creases, that in places 
they were traced with lines, whitish, 
rusty, or shiny, betraying either sordid 
avarice, or the most unheeding poverty. 
His coarse worsted stockings were 
twisted anyhow in his ill-shaped shoes. 
His linen had the tawny tinge acquired 
by long sojourn in a wardrobe, showing 
that the late lamented Madame Popinot 
had had a mania for much linen; in the 
Flemish fashion, perhaps, she had given 
herself the trouble of a great wash no 
more than twice a year. The old man’s 
coat and waistcoat were in harmony 
with his trousers, shoes, stockings, and 
linen. He always had the luck of his 
carelessness; for, the first day he put on 
a new coat, he unfailingly matched it 
with the rest of his costume by staining 
it with incredible promptitude. The 
good man waited till his housekeeper 
told him that his hat was too shabby 
before buying a new one. His necktie 
was always crumpled and starchless, and 
he never set his dog’s-eared shirt collar 
straight after his judge’s bands had dis- 
ordered it. He took no care of his gray 
hair, and shaved but twice a week. He 
never wore gloves, and generally kept 
his hands stuffed into his empty trousers’ 
pockets; the soiled pocket-holes, almost 
always torn, added a final touch to the 
slovenliness of his person. 

Anyone who knows the Palais de Jus 
tice at Paris, where every variety of 
black attire may be studied, can easily 
imagine the appearance of M. Popinot. 
The habit of sitting for days at a time 
modifies the structure of the body, just 
as the fatigue of hearing interminable 
pleadings tells on the expression of a 
magistrate’s face. Shut up as he is in 
courts ridiculously small. devoid of archi- 
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tectural dignity, and where the air is 
quickly vitiated, a Paris judge inevitably 
acquires a countenance puckered and 
seamed by reflection, and depressed by 
weariness; his complexion turns pallid, 
acquiring an earthy or greenish hue ac- 
cording to his individual temperament. 
In short, within a given time the most 
blooming young man is turned into an 
‘“Mmasmuch” machine—an instrument 
which applies the Code to individual 
cases with the indifference of clock- 
work. 

Hence, nature having bestowed on M. 
Popinot a not too pleasing exterior, his 
life as a lawyer had not improved it. 
His frame was graceless and angular. 
His thick knees, huge feet, and broad 
hands formed a contrast with a priest- 
like face having a vague resemblance to 
a calf’s head, meek to unmeaningness, 
and but little brightened by divergent, 
bloodless eyes, divided by a straight 
flat nose, surmounted by a flat forehead, 
flanked by enormous ears, flabby and 
graceless. His thin, weak hair showed 
the baldness through various irregular 
partings. 

One feature only commended this face 
to the physiognomist. This man had a 
mouth to whose lips divine kindness 
lent its sweetness. They were whole- 
some, full, red lips, finely wrinkled, 
sinuous, mobile, by which nature had 
given expression to noble feeling; lips 
which spoke to the heart and proclaimed 
the man’s intelligence and lucidity, a 
gift of second sight, and a heavenly 
temper; and you would have judged him 
wrongly from looking merely at his 
sloping forehead, his fireless eyes, and 
his shambling gait. His life answered 
to his countenance; it was full of secret 
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labor, and hid the virtue of a saint. His 
superior knowledge of law proved so 
strong a recommendation at the time 
when Napoleon was reorganizing it in 
1808 and 1811, that, by the advice of 
Cambacérés, he was one of the first men 
named to sit on the Imperial High 
Court of Justice at Paris. Popinot was 
so schemer. Whenever any demand wag 
made, any request preferred for ay 
appointment, the Minister would over- 
look Popinot, who never set foot in the 
house of the High Chancellor or the 
Chief Justice. From the High Court he 
was sent down to the Common Court, 
and pushed to the lowest rung of the 
ladder by active struggling men. There 
he was appointed supernumerary judge. 
There was a general outcry among the 
lawyers: “Popinot a supernumerary!” 
Such injustice struck the legal world 
with dismay—the attorneys, the regis- 
trars, everybody but Popinot himself, 
who made no complaint. The first 
clamor over, everybody was satisfied 
that all was for the best in the best of 
all possible worlds, which must certainly 
be the legal world. Popinot remained 
supernumerary judge till the day when 
the most famous Great Seal under the 
Restoration avenged the oversights 
heaped on this modest and uncomplain- 
ing man by the Chief Justices of the 
Empire. After being a supernumerary 
for twelve years, M. Popinot would no 
doubt die a puisne judge of the Court 
of the Seine. 

To account for the obscure fortunes 
of one of the superior men of the legal 
profession, it is necessary to enter here 
into some details which will serve to 
reveal his life and character, and which 
will, at the same time, display some 
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of the wheels of the great machine 
known as Justice. M. Popinot was 
classed by the three Presidents who 
successively controlled the Court of the 
Seine under the category of possible 
Judges, the stuff of which judges are 
made. Thus classified, he did not 
achieve the reputation for capacity 
which his previous labors had deserved. 
Just as a painter is invariably included 
in a category as a landscape painter, 
a portrait painter, a painter of history, 
of sea pieces, or of genre, by a public 
consisting of artists, connoisseurs, and 
simpletons, who, out of envy, or critical 
omnipotence, or prejudice, fence in his 
intellect, assuming, one and all, that 
there are ganglions in every brain—a 
narrow judgment which the world ap- 
plies to writers, to statesmen, to every- 
body who begins with some specialty 
before being hailed as omniscient; so 
Popinot’s fate was sealed, and he was 
hedged round to do a particular kind 
of work. Magistrates, attorneys, plead- 
ers, all who pasture on the legal com- 
mon, distinguish two elements in every 
case—law and equity. Equity is the 
outcome of facts, law is the application 
of principles to facts. A man may be 
right in equity but wrong in law, with- 
out any blame to the judge. Between 
his conscience and the facts there is a 
whole gulf of determining reasons un- 
known to the judge, but which condemn 
or legitimize the act. A judge is not 
God; his duty is to adapt facts to prin- 
ciples, to judge cases of infinite variety 
while measuring them by a fixed 
standard. 

France employs about six thousand 
judges; no generation has six thousand 
great men at her command, much less 
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can she find them in the Iegal profes- 
sion. Popinot, in the midst of the civ- 
ilization of Paris, was just a very clever 
cadi, who, by the character of his mind, 
and by dint of rubbing the letter of 
the law into the essence of facts, had 
learned to see the error of spontaneous 
and violent decisions. By the help of 
his judicial second sight he could pierce 
the double casing of lies in which advo- 
cates hide the heart of a trial. He was 
a judge, as the great Desplein was a 
surgeon; he probed men’s consciences 
as the anatomist probed their bodies. 
His life and habits had led him to an 
exact appreciation of their most secret 
thoughts by a thorough study of facts. 

He sifted a case as Cuvier sifted the 
earth’s crust. Like that great thinker, 
he proceeded from deduction to deduc- 
tion before drawing his conclusions, and 
reconstructed the past career of a con- 
science as Cuvier reconstructed an Ano- 
plotherium. When considering a brief 
he would often wake in the night, 
startled by a gleam of truth suddenly 
sparkling in his brain. Struck by the 
deep injustice, which is the end of these 
contests, in which everything is against 
the honest man, everything to the ad- 
vantage of the rogue, he often summed 
up in favor of equity against law in 
such cases as bore on questions of what 
may be termed divination. Hence he 
was regarded by his colleagues as a man 
not of a practical mind; his arguments 
on two lines of deduction made their 
deliberations lengthy. When Popinot 
observed their dislike to listening to him 
he gave his opinion briefly; it was said 
that he was not a good judge in this 
class of cases; but as his gift of dis- 
crimination was remarkable, his opinion 
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lucid, and his penetration profound, he, 


was considered to have a special apti- 
tude for the laborious duties of an ex- 
amining judge. So an examining judge 
he remained during the greater part of 
his legal career. 

Although his qualifications made him 
eminently fitted for its difficult func- 
tions, and he had the reputation of 
being so learned in criminal law that 
his duty was a pleasure to him, the 
kindness of his heart constantly kept 
him in torture, and he was nipped as 
in a vice between his conscience and 
his pity. The services of an examining 
judge are better paid than those of a 
judge in civil actions, but they do not 
therefore prove a temptation; they are 
too onerous. Popinot, a man of modest 
and virtuous learning, without ambition, 
an indefatigable worker, never com- 
plained of his fate; he sacrificed his 
tastes and his compassionate soul to the 
public good, and allowed himself to be 
transported to the noisome pools of 
criminal examinations, where he showed 
himself alike severe and beneficent. His 
clerk sometimes would give the accused 
some money to buy tobacco, or a warm 
winter garment, as he led him back from 
the judge’s office to the Souriciére, the 
mouse-trap—the House of Detention 
where the accused are kept under the 
orders of the Examining Judge. He 
knew how to be an inflexible judge and 
a charitable man. And no one extracted 
a confession so easily as he without 
having recourse to judicial trickery. He 
had, too, all the acumen of an observer. 
This man, apparently so foolishly good- 
natured, simple, and absent-minded, 
could guess all the cunning of a prison 
wag, unmask the astutest street hussy, 
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and subdue a scoundrel. Unusual cir- 
cumstances had sharpened his perspicac- 
ity; but to relate these we must intrude 
on his domestic history, for in him the 
judge was the social side of the man; 
another man, greater and less known, 
existed within. 

Twelve years before the beginning of 
this story, in 1816, during the terrible 
scarcity which coincided disastrously 
with the stay in France of the so-called 
Allies, Popinot was appointed President 
of the Commission Extraordinary, 
formed to distribute food to the poor 
of his neighborhood, just when he had 
planned to move from the Rue du 
Fouarre, which he as little liked to live 
in as his wife did. The great lawyer, 
the clear-sighted criminal judge, whose 
superiority seemed to his colleagues a 
form of aberration, had for five years 
been watching legal results without see- 
ing their causes. As he scrambled up 
into lofts, as he saw the poverty, as he 
studied the desperate necessities which 
gradually bring the poor to criminal 
acts, as he estimated their long strug- 
gles, compassion filled his soul. The 
judge then became the Saint Vincent 
de Paul of these grown-up children, 
these suffering toilers. The transforma- 
tion was not immediately complete. 
Beneficence has its temptations as vice 
has. Charity consumes a saint’s purse, 
as roulette consumes the possessions of 
a gambler, quite gradually. Popinot 
went from misery to misery, from charity 
to charity; then, by the time he had 
lifted all the rags which cover public 
pauperism, like a bandage under which 
an inflamed wound lies festering, at the 
end of a year he had become the Provi- 
dence incarnate of that quarter of the 
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town. He was a member of the Benevo- 
lent Committee and of the Charity 
Organization. Wherever any gratuitous 
services were needed he was ready, and 
did everything without fuss, like the 
man with the short cloak, who spends 
his life in carrying soup round the mar- 
kets and other places where there are 
starving folks. 

Popinot was fortunate in acting on a 
larger circle and in a higher sphere; he 
had an eye on everything, he prevented 
crime, he gave work to the unemployed, 
he found a refuge for the helpless, he 
distributed aid with discernment wher- 
ever danger threatened, he made him- 
self the counselor of the widow, the 
protector of homeless children, the 
sleeping partner of small traders. No 
one at the Courts, no one in Paris, 
knew of this secret life of Popinot’s. 
There are virtues so splendid that they 
necessitate obscurity; men make haste 
to hide them under a bushel. As to 
those whom the lawyer succored, they, 
hard at work all day and tired at night, 
were little able to sing his praises; theirs 
was the gracelessness of children, who 
can never pay because they owe too 
much. There is such compulsory in- 
gratitude; but what heart that has sown 
good to reap gratitude can think itself 
great? 

By the end of the second year of his 
apostolic work, Popinot had turned the 
storeroom at the bottom of his house 
into a parlor, lighted by the three iron- 
barred windows. The walls and ceiling 
of this spacious room were whitewashed, 
and the furniture consisted of wooden 
benches like those seen in schools, a 
clumsy cupboard, a walnut-wood writ- 
ing-table, and an armchair. In the cup- 


board were his registers of donation, 
his tickets for orders for bread, and his 
diary. He kept his ledger like a trades- 
man, that he might not be ruined by 
kindness. All the sorrows of the neigh- 
borhood were entered and numbered in 
a book, where each had its little ac- 
count, as merchants’ customers have 
theirs. When there was any question 
as to a man or a family needing help, 
the lawyer could always command infor- 
mation from the police. 

Lavienne, a man made for his master, 
was his aid-de-camp. He redeemed or 
renewed pawn-tickets, and visited the 
districts most threatened with famine, 
while his master was in court. 

From four till seven in the morning 
in summer, from six till nine in winter, 
this room was full of women, children, 
and paupers, while Popinot gave au- 
dience. There was no need for a stove 
in winter; the crowd was so dense that 
the air was warmed; only Lavienne 
strewed straw on the wet floor. By long 
use the benches were as polished as 
varnished mahogany; at the height of 
a man’s shoulders the wall had a coat 
of dark, indescribable color, given to it 
by the rags and tattered clothes of these 
poor creatures. The poor wretches loved 
Popinot so well that when they assem- 
bled before his door was opened, before 
daybreak on a winter’s morning, the 
women warming themselves with their 
foot-braziers, the men swinging their 
arms for circulation, never a sound had 
disturbed his sleep. Rag-pickers and 
other toilers of the night knew the 
house, and often saw a light buming 
in the lJawyer’s private room at unholy 
hours. Even thieves, as they passed by, 
said, “That is his house,” and respected 
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it. The morning he gave to the poor, 
the midday hours to criminals, the eve- 
ning to law work. 

Thus the gift of observation that 
characterized Popinot was necessarily 
bifrons; he could guess the virtues of a 
pauper—good feelings nipped, fine ac- 
tions in embryo, unrecognized self-sac- 
rifice, just as he could read at the bot- 
tom of a man’s conscience the faintest 
outlines of a crime, the slenderest 
threads of wrongdoing, and infer all the 
rest. 

Popinot’s inherited fortune was a 
thousand crowns a year. His wife, sis- 
ter to M. Bianchon senior, a doctor at 
Sancerre, had brought him about twice 
as much. She, dying five years since, 
had left her fortune to her husband. 
As the salary of a supernumerary judge 
is not large, and Popinot had been a 
fully salared judge only for four years, 
we may guess his reasons for parsimony 
in all that concerned his person and 
mode of life, when we consider how 
small his means were and how great 
his beneficence. Besides, is not such 
indifference to dress as stamped Popinot 
an absent-minded man, a distinguishing 
mark of scientific attainment, of art 
passionately pursued, of a perpetually 
active mind? To complete this por- 
trait, it will be enough to add that 
Popinot was one of the few judges of 
the Court of the Seine on whom the 
ribbon of the Legion of Honor had not 
been conferred. 

Such was the man who had been in- 
structed by the President of the Second 
Chamber of the Court—to which Popi- 
not had belonged since his reinstate- 
ment among the judges in civil law— 
to examine the Marquis d’Espard at 


the request of his wife, who sued for 
a Commission in Lunacy. 

The Rue du Fouarre; where so many 
unhappy wretches swarmed in the early 
morning, would be deserted by nine 
o'clock, and as gloomy and squalid as 
ever. Bianchon put his horse to a trot 
in order to find his uncle in the midst 
of his business. It was not without a 
smile that he thought of the curious 
contrast the judge’s appearance would 
make in Madame d’Espard’s room; but 
he promised himself that he would per- 
suade him to dress in a way that should 
not be too ridiculous. 

“Tf only my uncle happens to have a 
new coat!” said Bianchon to himself 
as he turned into the Rue du Fouarre, 
where a pale light shone from the parlor 
windows. “I shall do well, I believe, 
to talk that over with Lavienne.” 

At the sound of wheels half a score 
of startled paupers came out from under 
the gateway, and took off their hats on 
recognizing Bianchon; for the doctor, 
who treated gratuitously the sick recom- 
mended to him by the lawyer, was not 
less well known than he to the poor 
creatures assembled there. 

Bianchon found his uncle in the mid- 
dle of the parlor, where the benches 
were occupied by patients presenting 
such grotesque singularities of costume 
as would have made the least artistic 
passer-by turn round to gaze at them. 
A draughtsman—a Rembrandt, if there 
were one in our day—might have con- 
ceived of one of his finest compositions 
from seeing these children of misery, in 
artless attitudes, and all silent. 

Here was the rugged countenance of 
an old man with a white beard and an 
apostolic head—a Saint Peter ready to 
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hand; his chest, partly uncovered, 
showed salient muscles, the evidence of 
aM iron constitution which had served 
him as a fulcrum to resist a whole poem 
of sorrows. There a young woman was 
suckling her youngest-born to keep it 
from crying, while another of about 
five stood between her knees. Her 
white bosom, gleaming amid rags, the 
baby with its transparent flesh-tints, 
and the brother, whose attitude prom- 
ised a street Arab in the future, touched 
the fancy with pathos by its almost 
graceful contrast with the long row of 
faces crimson with cold, in the midst 
of which sat this familly group. Fur- 
ther away, an old woman, pale and 
rigid, had the repulsive look of rebel- 
lious pauperism, eager to avenge all its 
past woes in one day of violence. 

There, again, was the young work- 
man, weakly and indolent, whose 
brightly intelligent eye revealed fine 
faculties crushed by necessity struggled 
within vain, saying nothing of his suf- 
ferings, and nearly dead for lack of an 
opportunity to squeeze between the bars 
of the vast stews where the wretched 
swim round and round and devour each 
other. 

The majority were women; their hus- 
bands, gone to their work, left it to 
them, no doubt, to plead the cause of 
the family with the ingenuity which 
characterizes the woman of the people, 
who is almost always queen in her 
hovel. You would have seen a torn 
bandana on every head, on every form 
a skirt deep in mud, ragged kerchiefs, 
worn and dirty jackets, but eyes that 
burnt like live coals. It was a horrible 
assemblage, raising at first sight a feel- 
ing of disgust, but giving a certain sense 
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of terror the instant you perceived that 
the resignation of these souls, all en- 
gaged in the struggle for every neces- 
sary of life, was purely fortuitous, a 
speculation on benevolence. The two 
tallow candles which lighted the parlor 
flickered in a sort of fog caused by the 
fetid atmosphere of the _ ill-ventilated 
room. 

The magistrate himself was not the 
least picturesque figure in the midst of 
this assembly. He had on his head a 
rusty cotton night-cap; as he had no 
cravat, his neck was visible, red with 
cold and wrinkled, in contrast with the 
threadbare collar of his old dressing- 
gown. His worn face had the half- 
stupid look that comes of absorbed 
attention. His lips, like those of all 
men who work, were puckered up like 
a bag with the strings drawn tight. His 
knitted brows seemed to bear the bur- 
den of all the sorrows confided to him: 
he felt, analyzed, and judged them all. 
As watchful as a Jew money-lender, he 
never raised his eyes from his books 
and registers but to look into the very 
heart of the persons he was examining, 
with the flashing glance by which a 
miser expresses his alarm. 

Lavienne, standing behind his master, 
ready to carry out his orders, served no 
doubt as a sort of police, and welcomed 
new-comers by encouraging them to get 
over their shyness. When the doctor 
appeared there was a stir on the benches. 
Lavienne turned his head, and was 
strangely surprised to see Bianchon. 

“Ah! It is you, old boy!” exclaimed 
Popinot, stretching himself. “What 
brings you so early?” 

“T was afraid lest you should make 
an official visit about which I wish to 
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speak to you before I could see you.” 

“Well,” said the lawyer, addressing a 
stout little woman who was still stand- 
ing close to him, “if you do not tell me 
what it is you want, I cannot guess it, 
child.” 

“Make haste,” said Lavienne. 
not waste other people’s time.” 

“Monsieur,” said the woman at last, 
turning red, and speaking so low as 
only to be heard by Popinot and La- 
vienne, “I have a green-grocery truck, 
and I have my last baby out at nurse, 
and I owe for his keep. Well, I had 
hidden my little bit of money——” 

“Yes; and your man took it?” said 
Popinot, guessing the sequel. 

“Yess sir 

“What is your name?” 

“La Pomponne.” 

“And your husband’s?” 

“Toupinet.” 

“Rue du Petit-Banquier?” said Pop- 
inot, turning over his register. “He is 
in prison,” he added, reading a note at 
the margin of the section in which this 
family was described. 

“For debt, my kind Monsieur.” 

Popinot shook his head. 

“But I have nothing to buy any stock 
for my truck; the landlord came yester- 
day and made me pay up; otherwise I 
should have been turned out.” 

Lavienne bent over his master, and 
whispered in his ear. 

“Well, how much do you want to buy 
fruit in the market?” 

“Why, my good Monsieur, to carry 
on my business, I should want—yYes, I 
should certainly want ten francs.” 

Popinot signed to Lavienne, who took 
ten francs out of a large bag, and handed 
them to the woman, while the lawyer 
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made a note of the loan in his ledger. 
As he saw the thrill of delight that 
made the poor hawker tremble, Bian- 
chon understood the apprehensions that 
must have agitated her on her way to 
the lawyer’s house. 

“You next,” said Lavienne to the old 
man with the white beard. 

Bianchon drew the servant aside, and 
asked him how long this audience would 
last. 

“Monsieur has had two hundred per- 
sons this morning, and there are eighty 
to be turned off,” said Lavienne. “You 
will have time to pay your early visit, 
sir.” 

“Here, my boy,” said the lawyer, 
turning round and taking Horace by the 
arm; “here are two addresses near this 
—one in the Rue de Seine, and the 
other in the Rue de lArbaléte. Go 
there at once. Rue de Seine, a young 
girl has just asphyxiated herself; and 
Rue de l’Arbaléte, you will find a man 
to remove to your hospital. I will wait 
breakfast for you.” 

Bianchon returned an hour later. The 
Rue du Fouarre was deserted; day was 
beginning to dawn there; his uncle had 
gone up to his rooms; the last poor 
wretch whose misery the judge had re- 
lieved was departing, and Lavienne’s 
money bag was empty. 

“Well, how are they going on?” asked 
the old lawyer, as the doctor came in. 

“The man is dead,” replied Bianchon; 
“the girl will get over it.” 

Since the eye and hand of a woman 
had been lacking, the flat in which 
Popinot lived had assumed an aspect 
in harmony with its master’s. The in- 
difference of a man who is absorbed 
in one dominant idea had set its stamp 
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of eccentricity on everything. Every- 
where lay unconquerable dust, every 
object was adapted to a wrong purpose 
with a pertinacity suggestive of a bach- 
elor’s home. There were papers in the 
flower vases, empty ink-bottles on the 
tables, plates that had been forgotten, 
matches used as tapers for a minute 
when something had to be found, 
drawers or boxes half turned out and 
left unfinished; in short, all the con- 
fusions and vacancies resulting from 
plans for order never carried out. The 
lawyer’s private room, especially disor- 
dered by this incessant rummage, bore 
witness to his unresting pace, the hurry 
of a man overwhelmed with business, 
hunted by contradictory necessities. 
The bookcase looked as if it had been 
sacked; there were books scattered over 
everything, some piled up open, one on 
another, others on the floor face down- 
wards; registers of proceedings laid on 
the floor in rows, lengthwise, in front of 
the shelves; and that floor had not been 
polished for two years. 

The tables and shelves were covered 
with ex votos, the offerings of the grate- 
ful poor. On a pair of blue glass jars 
which ornamented the chimney-shelf 
there were two glass balls, of which the 
core was made up of many colored frag- 
ments, giving them the appearance of 
some singular natural product. Against 
the wall hung frames of artificial flow- 
ers, and decorations in which Popinot’s 
initials were surrounded by hearts and 
everlasting flowers. Here were boxes of 
elaborate and useless cabinet work; 
there letter-weights carved in the style 
of work done by convicts in penal servi- 
tude. These masterpieces of patience, 
enigmas of gratitude, and withered bou- 
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quets gave the lawyer’s room the ap- 
pearance of a toyshop. The good man 
used these works of art as hiding-places 
which he filled with bills, worn-out pens, 
and scraps of paper. All these pathetic 
witnesses to his divine charity were 
thick with dust, dingy, and faded. 

Some birds, beautifully stuffed, but 
eaten by moth, perched in this wilder- 
ness of trumpery, presided over by an 
Angora cat, Madame Popinot’s pet, re- 
stored to her no doubt with all the 
graces of life by some impecunious nat- 
uralist, who thus repaid a gift of charity 
with a perennial treasure. Some local 
artist whose heart had misguided his 
brush had painted portraits of M. and 
Madame Popinot. Even in the bedroom 
there were embroidered pin-cushions, 
landscapes, in cross-stitch, and crosses 
in folded paper, so elaborately cockled 
as to show the senseless labor they had 
cost. 

The window-curtains were black with 
smoke, and the hangings absolutely col- 
orless. Between the fireplace and the 
large square table at which the magis- 
trate worked, the cook had set two cups 
of coffee on a small table, and two arm- 
chairs, in mahogany and _ horsehair, 
awaited the uncle and nephew. As 
daylight, darkened by the windows, 
could not penetrate to this corner, the 
cook had left two dips burning, whose 
unsnuffed wicks showed a sort of mush- 
room growth, giving the red light which 
promises length of life to the candle 
from slowness of combustion—a discov- 
ery due to some miser. 

“My dear uncle, you ought to wrap 
yourself more warmly when you go down 
to that parlor.” 

“I cannot bear to keep them waiting, 
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poor souls!—Well, and what do you 
want of me?” 

“T have come to ask you to dine 
to-morrow with the Marquise d’Espard.” 

“A relation of ours?” asked Popinot, 
with such genuine absence of mind that 
Bianchon laughed. 

“No, uncle; the Marquise d’Espard is 
» high and puissant lady, who has laid 
before the Courts a petition desiring 
that a Commission in Lunacy should 
sit on her husband, and you are ap- 
pointed——” 

“And you want me to dine with her! 
Are you mad?” said the lawyer, taking 
up the code of proceedings. “Here, only 
read this article, prohibiting any magis- 
trate’s eating or drinking in the house 
of either of two parties whom he is 
called upon to decide between. Let 
her come and see me, your Marquise, 
if she has anything to say to me. I 
was in fact to go to examine her hus- 
band to-morrow, after working the case 
up to-night.” 

He rose, took up a packet of papers 
that lay under a weight where he could 
see it, and after reading the title, he 
said— 

“Here is the affidavit. Since you take 
an interest in this high and puissant 
lady, let us see what she wants.” 

Popinot wrapped his dressing-gown 
across his body, from which it was con- 
stantly slipping and leaving his chest 
bare; he sopped his bread in the half- 
cold coffee, and opened the petition, 
which he read, allowing himself to throw 
in a parenthesis now and then, and some 
discussions, in which his nephew took 
part :-— 

““To Monsieur the President of the 
Civil Tribunal of the Lower Court of 
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the Department of the Seine, sitting at 
the Palais de Justice. 

“(Madame Jeanne Clémentine Athé- 
nais de Blamont-Chauvry, wife of M. 
Charles Maurice Marie Andoche, Comte 
de Négrepelisse, Marquis d’Espard’—a 
very good family—‘landowner, the said 
Mme. d’Espard living in the Rue du 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré, No. 104, and 
the said M. d’Espard in the Rue de la 
Montagne-Sainte-Geneviéve, No. 22.’-— 
To be sure, the President told me he 
lived in this part of the town—having 
for her solicitor Maitre Desroches’-— 
Desroches! a pettifogging jobber, a man 
looked down upon by his brother law- 
yers, and who does his clients no 
good——” 

“Poor fellow!” said Bixnchon, “un- 
luckily he has no money, and he rushes 
round like the Devil in holy water— 
That is all.” 

““Has the honor to submit to you, 
Monsieur the President, that for a year 
past the moral and intellectual powers 
of her husband, M. d’Espard, have un- 
dergone so serious a change, that at the 
present day they have reached the state 
of dementia and idiocy provided for 
by Article 448 of the Civil Code, and 
require the application of the remedies 
set forth by that article, for the security 
of his fortune and his person, and to 
guard the interest of his children whom 
he keeps to live with him. 

“That, in point of fact, the mental 
condition of M. d’Espard, which for 
some years has given grounds for alarm 
based on the system he has pursued in 
the management of his affairs, has 
reached, during the last twelvemonth, 
a deplorable depth of depression; that 
his infirm will was the first thing to 
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show the results of the malady; and 
that its effete state leaves M. the Mar- 
quis d’Espard exposed to all the perils 
of his incompetency, as is proved by 
the following facts:— 

“For a long time all the income 
accruing from M. d’Espard’s estates are 
paid, without any reasonable cause, or 
even temporary advantage, into the 
hands of an old woman, whose repul- 
sive ugliness is generally remarked on, 
named Madame Jeanrenaud, living 
sometimes in Paris, Rue de la Vrilliére, 
No. 8, sometimes at Villeparisis, near 
Claye, in the Department of Seine at 
Marne, and for the benefit of her son, 
aged thirty-six, an officer in the ex- 
Imperial Guards, whom the Marquis 
d’Espard has placed by his influence in 
the King’s Guards as Major in the First 
Regiment of Cuirassiers. These two 
persons, who in 1814 were in extreme 
poverty, have since then purchased 
house-property of considerable value; 
umong other items, quite recently, a 
large house in the Grande Rue Verte, 
where the said Jeanrenaud is laying out 
considerable sums in order to settle 
there with the woman Jeanrenaud, in- 
tending to marry; these sums amount 
already to more than a hundred thou- 
sand francs. The marriage has been 
arranged by the intervention of M. 
d’Espard with his banker, one Mon- 
genod, whose niece he has asked in 
marriage for the said Jeanrenaud, 
promising to use his influence to pro- 
cure him the title and dignity of Baron. 
This has in fact been secured by his 
Majesty’s letters patent, dated Decem- 
ber 29th of last year, at the request of 
the Marquis d’Espard, as can be proved 
by his Excellency the Keeper of the 


Seals, if the Court should think proper 
to require his testimony. 

““That no reason, not even such as 
morality and the law would concur in 
disapproving, can justify the influence 
which the said Mme. Jeanrenaud exerts 
over M. d’Espard, who, indeed, sees her 
very seldom; nor account for his strange 
affection for the said Baron Jeanrenaud, 
Major, with whom he has but little 
intercourse. And yet their power is so 
considerable, that whenever they need 
money, if only to gratify a mere whim, 
this lady or her son——’ Heh, heh! no 
reason even such as morality and the 
law concur in disapproving! What does 
the clerk or the attorney mean to 
insinuate?” said Popinot. 

Bianchon laughed. 

“¢This lady, or her son, obtain what- 
ever they ask of the Marquis d’Espard 
without demur; and if he has not ready 
money, M. d’Espard draws bills to be 
paid by the said Mongenod, who hag 
offered to give evidence to that effect 
for the petitioner. 

“That, moreover, in further proof of 
these facts, lately, on the occasion of 
the renewal of the leases on the Espard 
estate, the farmers having paid a con- 
siderable premium for the renewal of 
their leases on the old terms, M. Jean- 
renaud at once secured the payment of 
it into his own hands. 

“That the Marquis d’Espard parts 
with these sums of money so little of 
his own free-will, that when he was 
spoken to on the subject he seemed to 
remember nothing of the matter; that 
whenever anybody of any weight has 
questioned him as to his devotion to 
these two persons, his replies have 
shown so complete an absence of ideas 
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and of sense of his own interests, that 
there obviously must be some occult 
cause at work to which the petitioner 
begs to direct the eye of justice, inas- 
much as it is impossible but that this 
cause should be criminal, malignant, and 
wrongful, or else of a nature to come 
under medical jurisdiction; unless this 
influence is of the kind which consti- 
tutes an abuse of moral power—such as 
can only be described by the word pos- 
session » The devil!” exclaimed 
Popinot. “What do you say to that, 
doctor? These are strange statements.” 

“They might certainly,” said Bian- 
chon, “be an effect of magnetic force.” 

“Then do you believe in Mesmer’s 





nonsense, and his tub, and seeing 
through walls?” 
“Yes, uncle,” said the doctor gravely. 


“As I heard you read that petition I 
thought of that. I assure you that I 
have verified, in another sphere of ac- 
tion, several analogous facts proving the 
unlimited influence one man may ac- 
quire over another. In contradiction to 
the opinion of my brethren, I am per- 
fectly convinced of the power of the 
will regarded as a motor force. All 
collusion and charlatanism apart, I have 
seen the results of such a possession. 
Actions promised during sleep by a 
magnetized patient to the magnetizer 
have been scrupulously performed on 
waking. The will of one had become 
the will of the other.” 

“Every kind of action?” 

“Vos.” 

“Even a criminal act?” 

“Even a crime.” 

“Tf it were not from you, I would not 
listen to such a thing.” 
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“T will make you witness it,” said 
Bianchon. 

“Hm, hm,” muttered the lawyer, 
“But supposing that this so-called pos- 
session fell under this class of facts, it 
would be difficult to prove it as legal 
evidence.” 

“Tf this woman Jeanrenaud is so 
hideously old and ugly, I do not see 


- what other means of fascination she can 


have used,” observed Bianchon. 
“But,” observed the lawyer, “in 1814, 
the time at which this fascination is 
supposed to have taken place, this 
woman was fourteen years younger; if 
she had been connected with M. d’Es- 
pard ten years before that, these calcu- 
lations take us back four-and-twenty 
years, to a time when the lady may 
have been young and pretty, and have 
won for herself and her son a power 
over M. d’Espard which some men do 
not know how to evade. Though the 
source of this power in reprehensible 
in the sight of justice, it is justifiable 
in the eye of nature. Madame Jean- 
renaud may have been aggrieved by the 
marriage, contracted probably at about 
that time, between the Marquis d’Es- 
pard and Mademoiselle de Blamont- 
Chauvry, and at the bottom of all this 
there may be nothing more than the 
rivalry of two women, since the Mar- 
quis has for a long time lived apart 
from Mme. d’Espard.” 
“But her repulsive ugliness, uncle.” 
“Power of fascination is in direct 
proportion to ugliness,” said the lawyer; 
“that is an old story. And then think 
of the smallpox, doctor. But to proceed. 
“That so long ago as in 1815, in 
order to supply the sums of money 
required by these two persons, the Mar- 
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quis d’Espard went with his two children 
to live in the Rue de la Montagne- 
Sainte-Geneviéve, in rooms quite un- 
worthy of his name and rank’—well, we 
may live as we please—that he keeps 
his two children there, the Comte 
Clément d’Espard and Vicomte Camille 
VEspard, in a style of living quite un- 
suited to their future prospects, their 
name and fortune; that he often wants 
money, to such a point, that not long 
since the landlord, one Mariast, put in 
an execution on the furniture in the 
rooms; that when this execution was 
carried out in his presence, the Marquis 
d’Espard helped the bailiff, whom he 
treated like a man of rank, paying him 
all the marks of attention and respect 
which he would have shown to a per- 
son of superior birth and dignity to 
himself.’ ” 

The uncle and nephew glanced at 
each other and laughed. 

“That, moreover, every act of his 
life, besides the facts with reference to 
the widow Jeanrenaud and the Baron 
Jeanrenaud, her son, are those of a 
madman; that for nearly ten years he 
has given his thoughts exclusively to 
China, its customs, manners, and his- 
tory; that he refers everything to a 
Chinese origin; that when he is ques- 
tioned on the subject, he confuses the 
events of the day and the business of 
yesterday with facts relating to China; 
that he censures the acts of the Goy- 
ernment and the conduct of the King, 
though he is personally much attached 
to him, by comparing them with the 
politics of China; 

“‘That this monomania has driven 
the Marquis d’Espard to conduct de- 
void of all sense: against the customs 
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of men of rank, and, in opposition to 
his own professed ideas as to the duties 
of the nobility, he has joined a com. 
mercial undertaking, for which he con- 
stantly draws bills which, as they fall 
due, threaten both his honor and his 
fortune, since they stamp him as a 
trader, and in default of payment may 
lead to his being declared insolvent; 
that these debts, which are owing to 
stationers, printers, lithographers, and 
print-colorists, who have supplied the 
materials for his publication, called A 
Picturesque History of China, now com- 
ing out in parts, are so heavy that these 
tradesmen have requested the petitioner 
to apply for a Commission in Lunacy 
with regard to the Marquis d’Espard in 
order to save their own credit.’ ” 

“The man is mad!” exclaimed 
Bianchon. 

“You think so, do you?” said his 
uncle. “If you listen to only one bell, 
you hear only one sound.” 

“But it seems to me——” 
Bianchon. 

“But it seems to me,” said Popinot, 
“that if any relation of mine wanted 
to get hold of the management of my 
affairs, and if, instead of being a humble 
lawyer, whose colleagues can, any day, 
verify what his condition is, I were a 
duke of the realm, an attorney with a 
little cunning, like Desroches, might 
bring just such a petition against me. 

“That his children’s education has 
been neglected for this monomania; 
and that he has taught them, against 
all the rules of education, the facts of 
Chinese history, which contradict the 
tenets of the Catholic Church. He also 
has them taught the Chinese dialects.’ ” 


said 
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“Here Desroches strikes me as funny,” 
said Bianchon. 

“The petition is drawn up by his head 
clerk Godeschal, who, as you know, is 
not strong in Chinese,” said the lawyer. 

“<That he often leaves his children 
destitute of the most necessary things; 
that the petitioner, notwithstanding her 
entreaties, can never see them; that the 
said Marquis d’Espard brings them to 
her only once a year; that, knowing the 
privations to which they are exposed, 
she makes vain efforts to give them the 
things most necessary for their existence, 
and which they require——’ Oh! 
Madame la Marquise, this is prepos- 
terous. By proving too much you prove 
nothing—My dear boy,” said the old 
man, laying the document on his knee, 
“where is the mother who ever lacked 
heart and wit and yearning to such a 
degree as to fall below the inspirations 
suggested by her animal instinct? A 
mother is as cunning to get at her 
children as a girl can be in the conduct 
of a love intrigue. If your Marquise 
really wanted to give her children food 
and clothes, the Devil himself would 
not have hindered her, heh? That is 
rather too big a fable for an old lawyer 
to swallow!—To proceed. 

“That at the age the said children 
have now attained it is necessary that 
steps should be taken to preserve them 
from the evil effects of such an educa- 
tion; that they should be provided for 
as beseems their rank, and that they 
should cease to have before their eyes 
the sad example of their father’s 
conduct; 

““That there are proofs in support of 
these allegations which the Court can 
easily order to be produced. Many 


times has M. d’Espard spoken of the 
judge of the Twelfth Arrondissement 
as a mandarin of the third class; he 
often speaks of the professors of the 
Collége Henri IV. as “men of letters”’ 
—and that offends them! ‘In speaking 
of the simplest things, he says, “They 
were not done so in China”; in the 
course of the most ordinary conversa- 
tion he will sometimes allude to 
Madame Jeanrenaud, or sometimes to 
events which happened in the time of 
Louis XIV., and then sit plunged in 
the darkest melancholy; sometimes he 
fancies he is in China. Several of his 
neighbors, among others, one Edmé 
Becker, medical student, and Jean Bap- 
tiste Frémiot, a professor, living under 
the same roof, are of opinion, after 
frequent intercourse with the Marquis 
d’Espard, that his monomania with re- 
gard to everything Chinese is the result 
of a scheme laid by the said Baron 
Jeanrenaud and the widow his mother 
to bring about the deadening of all the 
Marquis d’Espard’s mental faculties, 
since the only service which Mme. Jean- 
renaud appears to render M. d’Espard 
is to procure him everything that relates 
to the Chinese Empire; 

“‘Finally, that the petitioner is pre- 
pared to show to the Court that the 
moneys absorbed by the said Baron 
and Mme. Jeanrenaud between 1814 and 
1828 amount to not less than one million 
francs. 

“Tn confirmation of the facts herein 
set forth, the petitioner can bring the 
evidence of persons who are in the habit 
of seeing the Marquis d’Espard, whose 
names and professions are subjoined, 
many of whom have urged her to de- 
mand a commission in lunacy to declare 
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M. d’Espard incapable of managing his 
own affairs, as being the only way to 
preserve his fortune from the effects of 
his maladministration and his children 
from his fatal influence. 

“Taking all this into consideration, 
M. le Président, and the affidavits sub- 
joined, the petitioner desires that it may 
please you, inasmuch as the foregoing 
facts sufficiently prove the insanity and 
incompetency of the Marquis d’Espard 
herein described with his titles and resi- 
dence, to order that, to the end that 
he may be declared incompetent by 
law, this petition and the documents in 
evidence may be laid before the King’s 
public prosecutor; and that you will 
charge one of the judges of this Court 
to make his report to you on any day 
you may be pleased to name, and there- 
upon to pronounce judgment,’ ete. 

“And here,” said Popinot, “is the 
President’s order instructing me!—Well, 
what does the Marquise d’Espard want 
with me? I know everything. But I 
shall go to-morrow with my registrar 
to see M. le Marquis, for this does not 
seem at all clear to me.” 

“Listen, my dear uncle, I have never 
asked the least little favor of you that 
had to do with your legal functions ; 
well, I now beg you to show Madame 
d’Espard the kindness which her situa- 
tion deserves. If she came here, you 
would listen to her?” 

Yes? 

“Well, then, go and listen to her in 
her own house. Madame d’Espard is a 
sickly, nervous, delicate woman, who 
would faint in your rat’s hole of a place. 
Go in the evening, instead of accepting 
her dinner, since the law forbids your 


eating or drinking at your client’s 
expense.” 

“And does not the law forbid you 
from taking any iegacy from your 
dead?” said Popinot, fancying that he 
saw a touch of irony on his nephew’s 
lips. 

“Come, uncle, if it were only to enable 
you to get at the truth of this business, 
grant my request. You will come as 
the examining judge, since matters do 
not seem to you very clear. Deuce 
take it! It is as necessary to cross- 
question the Marquise as it is to exam- 
ine the Marquis.” 

“You are right,” said the lawyer. “It 
is quite possible that it is she who is 
mad. I will go.” 

“T will call for you. Write down in 
your engagement book: ‘To-morrow 
evening at nine, Madame d’Espard.’— 
Good!” said Bianchon, seeing his uncle 
make a note of the engagement. 


Next evening at nine Bianchon 
mounted his uncle’s dusty staircase, and 
found him at work on the statement 
of some complicated judgment. The 
coat Lavienne had ordered of the tailor 
had not been sent, so Popinot put on 
his old stained coat, and was the Pop- 
inot unadorned whose appearance made 
those laugh who did not know the 
secrets of his private life. Bianchon, 
however, obtained permission to pull 
his cravat straight, and to button his 
coat, and he hid the stains by crossing 
the breast of it with the right side over 
the left, and so displaying the new 
front of the cloth. But in a minute 
the judge rucked the coat up over his 
chest by the way in which he stuffed 
his hands into his pockets, obeying an 
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irresistible habit. Thus the coat, deeply 
wrinkled both in front and behind, made 
a sort of hump in the middle of the 
back, leaving a gap between the waist- 
coat and trousers through which his 
shirt showed. Bianchon, to his sorrow, 
only discovered this crowning absurdity 
at the moment when his uncle entered 
the Marquise’s room. 

A brief sketch of the person and the 
career of the lady in whose presence 
the docter and the judge now found 
themselves is necessary for an under- 
standing of her interview with Popinot. 

Madame d’Espard had, for the last 
seven years, been very much the fashion 
in Paris, where Fashion can raise and 
drop by tuys various personages who, 
now great and now small, that is to 
say, in view or forgotten, are at last 
quite intolerable—as discarded ministers 
are, and eyery kind of decayed sover- 
eignty. ‘These flatterers of the past, 
odious with their stale pretensions, 
know everything, speak ill of every- 
thing, end, like ruined profligates, are 
friends with all the world. Since her 
husband had separated from her in 
1815, Madame d’Espard must have 
married in the beginning of 1812. Her 
children, therefore, were aged respec- 
tively fifteen and thirteen. By what 
luck was the mother of a family, about 
three-and-thirty years of age, still the 
fashion? 

Though Fashion is capricious, and no 
one can foresee who shall be her favor- 
ites, though she often exalts a banker’s 
wife, or some woman of very doubtful 
elegance and beauty, it certainly seems 
supernatural when Fashion puts on con- 
stitutional airs and gives promotion for 
age. But in this case Fashion had done 
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as the world did, and accepted Mad: me 
d’Espard as still young. 

The Marquise, who was thirty-three 
by her register of birth, was twenty-two 
in a drawing-room in the evening. But 
by what care, what artifice! Elaborate 
curls shaded her temples. She con- 
demned herself to live in twilight, 
affecting illness so as to sit under the 
protecting tones of light filtered through 
muslin. Like Diane de Poitiers, she 
used cold water in her bath, and, like 
her again, the Marquise slept on a 
horsehair mattress, with morocco-cov- 
ered pillows to preserve her hair; she 
ate very little, only drank water, and 
observed monastic regularity in the 
smallest actions of her life. 

This severe system has, it is said, been 
carried so far as to the use of ice instead 
of water, and nothing but cold food, by 
a famous Polish lady of our day who 
spends a life, now verging on a century 
old, after the fashion of a town belle. 
Fated to live as long as Marion 
Delorme, whom history has credited 
with surviving to be a hundred and 
thirty, the old vice-queen of Poland, 
at the age of nearly a hundred, has 
the heart and brain of youth, a charm- 
ing face, an elegant shape; and in her 
conversation, sparkling with brilliancy 
like fagots in the fire, she can compare 
the men and books of our literature 
with the men and books of the eight- 
eenth century. Living in Warsaw, she 
orders her caps of Herbault in Paris. 
She is a great lady with the amiability 
of a mere girl; she swims, she runs like 
a schoolboy, and can sink on to a sofa 
with the grace of a young coquette; 
she mocks at death, and laughs at life. 
After having astonished the Emperor 
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Alexander, she can still amaze the Em- 
peror Nicholas by the splendor of her 
entertainments. She can still bring tears 
to the eyes of a youthful lover, for her 
age is whatever she pleases, and she 
has the exquisite self-devotion of a 
grisette. In short, she is herself a fairy 
tale, unless, indeed, she is a fairy. 

Had Madame d’Espard known Ma- 
dame Zayonseck? Did she mean to imi- 
tate her career? Be that as it may, 
the Marquise proved the merits of the 
treatment; her complexion was clear, 
her brow unwrinkled, her figure, like 
that of Henri II.’s lady-love, preserved 
the litheness, the freshness, the covered 
charms which bring a woman love and 
keep it alive. The simple precautions 
of this course, suggested by art and 
nature, and perhaps by experience, had 
met in her with a general system which 
confirmed the results. The Marquise 
was absolutely indifferent to everything 
that was not herself: men amused her, 
but no man had ever caused her those 
deep agitations which stir both natures 
to their depths, and wreck one on the 
other. She knew neither hatred nor 
love. When she was offended, she 
avenged herself coldly, quietly, at her 
leisure, waiting for the opportunity to 
gratify the ill-will she cherished against 
anybody who dwelt in her unfavorable 
remembrance. She made no fuss, she 
did not excite herself; she talked, be- 
cause she knew that by two words a 
woman may cause the death of three 
men. 

She had parted from M. d’Espard with 
the greatest satisfaction. Had he not 
taken with him two children who at 
present were troublesome, and in the 
future would stand in the way of her 


pretensions? Her most intimate friends, 
as much as her least persistent admirers, 
seeing about her none of Cornelia’s 
jewels, who come and go, and uncon- 
sciously betray their mother’s age, took 
her for quite a young woman. The two 
boys, about whom she seemed so anx- 
ious in her petition, were, like their 
father, as unknown in the world as the 
northwest passage is unknown to navi- 
gators. M. d’Espard was supposed to 
be an eccentric personage, who had de- 
serted his wife without having the 
smallest cause for complaint against her. 

Mistress of herself at two-and-twenty, 
and mistress of her fortune of twenty- 
six thousand francs a year, the Mar- 
quise hesitated long before deciding on 
a course of action and ordering her 
life. Though she benefited by the ex- 
penses her husband had incurred in his 
house, though she had all the furniture, 
the carriages, the horses, in short, all 
the details of a handsome establish- 
ment, she lived a retired life during 
the years 1816, 17, and 18, a time when 
families were recovering from the dis- 
asters resulting from political tempests. 
She belonged to one of tke most im- 
portant and illustrious families of the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, and her par- 
ents advised her to live with them as 
much as possible after the separation 
forced upon her by her husband’s in- 
explicable caprice. 

In 1820 the Marquise roused herself 
from her lethargy; she went to Court, 
appeared at parties, and entertained in 
her own house. From 1821 to 1827 she 
lived in great style, and made herself 
remarked for her taste and her dress; 
she had a day, an hour, for receiving 
visits, and ere long she had seated her- 
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self on the throne, occupied before her 
by Madame la Vicomtesse de Beauséant, 
the Duchesse de Langeais, and Madame 
Firmiani—who on her marriage with 
M. de Camps had resigned the scepter 
in favor of the Duchesse de Mau- 
frigneuse, from whom Madame d’Espard 
snatched it. The world knew nothing 
beyond this of the private life of the 
Marquise d’Espard. She seemed likely 
to shine for long on the Parisian horizon, 
like the sun near its setting, but which 
will never set. 

The Marquise was on terms of great 
intimacy with a duchess as famous for 
beauty as for her attachment to a 
prince just now in banishment, but ac- 
customed to play a leading part in every 
prospective government. Madame d’Es- 
pard was also the friend of a foreign 
lady, with whom a famous and very 
wily Russian diplomat was in the habit 
of discussing public affairs. And then 
an antiquated countess, who was ac- 
customed to shuffle the cards for the 
great game of politics, had adopted her 
in a maternal fashion. Thus, to any 
man of high ambitions, Madame d’Es- 
pard was preparing a covert but very 
real influence to follow the public and 
frivolous ascendency she now owed to 
fashion. Her drawing-room was acquir- 
ing political individuality: “What do 
they say at Madame d’Espard’s?” “Are 
they against the measure in Madame 
d’Espard’s drawing-room?” were ques- 
tions repeated by a sufficient number of 
simpletons to give the flock of the faith- 
ful who surrounded her the importance 
of a coterie. A few damaged politicians 
whose wounds she had bound up, and 
whom she flattered, pronounced her as 
capable in diplomacy as the wife of the 
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Russian ambassador to London. Th: 
Marquise had indeed several times sug- 
gested to deputies or to peers words and 
ideas that had rung through Europe 
She had often judged correctly of cer- 
tain events on which her circle of friends 
dared not express an opinion. The prin- 
cipal persons about the Court came in 
the evening to play whist in her rooms. 

Then she also had the qualities of her 
defects; she was thought to be—and she 
was—discreet. Her friendship seemed to 
be stanch; she worked for her protégés 
with a persistency which showed that 
she cared less for patronage than for 
increased influence. This conduct was 
based on her dominant passion: Vanity. 
Conquests and pleasure, which so many 
women love, to her seemed only means 
to an end; she aimed at living on every 
point of the largest circle that life can 
describe. 

Among the men still young, and to 
whom the future belonged, who crowded 
her drawing-room on great occasions, 
were to be seen MM. de Marsay and de 
Ronquerolles, de Montriveau, de la 
Roche-Hugon, de _ Sérizy, Ferraud, 
Maxime de Trailles, de Listomére, the 
two Vandenesses, Gu Chatelet, and 
others. She would frequently receive a 
man whose wife she would not admit, 
and her power was great enough to in- 
duce certain ambitious men to submit 
to these hard conditions, such as two 
famous royalist bankers, M. de Nucingen 
and Ferdinand du Tillet. She had so 
thoroughly studied the strength and the 
weakness of Paris life, that her conduct 
had never given any man the smallest 
advantage over her. An enormous price 
might have been set on a note or letter, 
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by which she might have compromised 
herself, without one being produced. 

If an arid soul enabled her to play 
her part to the life, her person was no 
less available for it. She had a youth- 
ful figure. Her voice was, at will, soft 
and fresh, or clear and hard. She pos- 
sessed in the highest degree the secret of 
that aristocratic pose by which a woman 
wipes out the past. The Marquise knew 
well the art of setting an immense space 
between herself and the sort of man 
who fancies he may be familiar after 
some chance advances. Her imposing 
gaze could deny everything. In her 
conversation fine and beautiful senti- 
ments and noble resolutions flowed nat- 
urally, as it seemed, from a pure heart 
and soul; but in reality she was all self, 
and quite capable of blasting a man who 
was clumsy in his negotiations, at the 
very time when she was shamefully 
making a compromise for the benefit of 
her own interest. 

Rastignac, in trying to fasten on to 
this woman, had discerned her to be 
the cleverest of tools, but he had not 
yet used it; far from handling it, he 
was already finding himself crushed by 
it. This young Condottiere of the brain, 
condemned, like Napoleon, to give battle 
constantly, while knowing that a single 
defeat would prove the grave of his 
fortunes, had met a dangerous adversary 
in his protectress. For the first time 
in his turbulent life, he was playing a 
game with a partner worthy of him. He 
saw a place as Minister in the conquest 
of Madame d’Espard, so he was her tool 
till he could make her his—a perilous 
beginning. 

The H6tel d’Espard needed a large 
household, and the Marquise had a great 
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number of servants. The grand recep- 
tions were held in the ground-floor 
rooms, but she lived on the first floor 
of the house. The perfect order of a 
fine staircase splendidly decorated, and 
rooms fitted in the dignified style which 
formerly prevailed at Versailles, spoke 
of an immense fortune. When the judge 
saw the carriage gates thrown open to 
admit his nephew’s cab, he took in with 
a rapid glance the lodge, the porter, the 
courtyard, the stables, the arrangement 
of the house, the flowers that decorated 
the stairs, the perfect cleanliness of the 
banisters, walls, and carpets, and counted 
the footmen in livery who, as the bell 
rang, appeared on the landing. His 
eyes, which only yesterday in his parlor 
had sounded the dignity of misery under 
the muddy clothing of the poor, now 
studied with the same penetrating vision 
the furniture and splendor of the rooms 
he passed through, to pierce to the 
misery of grandeur. 

“M. Popinot—M. Bianchon.” 

The two names were pronounced at 
the door of the boudoir where the Mar- 
quise was sitting, a pretty room recently 
refurnished, and looking out on the 
garden behind the house. At the mo- 
ment Madame d’Espard was seated in 
one of the old rococo armchairs of which 
Madame had set the fashion. Rasti« 
gnac was at her left hand on a low chair, 
in which he looked settled like an 
Italian lady’s “cousin.” A third person 
was standing by the corner of the chim- 
ney-piece. As the shrewd doctor had 
suspected, the Marquise was a woman 
of a parched and wiry constitution. 
But for her regimen her complexion 
must have taken the ruddy tone that 
is produced by constant heat; but she 
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added to the effect of her acquired 
pallor by the strong colors of the stuffs 
she hung her rooms with, or in which 
she dressed. Reddish-brown, marone, 
bistre with a golden light in it, suited 
her to perfection. Her boudoir, copied 
from that of a famous lady then at 
the height of fashion in London, was 
in tan-colored velvet; but she had 
added various details of ornament which 
moderated the pompous splendor of this 
royal hue. Her hair was dressed like a 
gril’s in bands ending in curls, which 
emphasized the rather long oval of her 
face; but an oval face is as majestic as 
@ round one is ignoble. The mirrors, 
cut with facets to lengthen or flatten 
the face at will, amply prove the rule 
as applied to the physiognomy. 

On seeing Popinot, who stood in the 
doorway craning his neck like a startled 
animal, with his left hand in his pocket, 
and the right hand holding a hat with 
® greasy lining, the Marquise gave Ras- 
tignac a look where lay a germ of mock- 
ery. The good man’s rather foolish 
appearance was so completely in har- 
mony with his grotesque figure and sacred 
looks, that Rastignac, catching sight of 
Bianchon’s dejected expression of hu- 
miliation through his uncle, could not 
help laughing, and turned away. The 
Marquise bowed a greeting, and made 
a great effort to rise from her seat, fall- 
ing back again, not without grace, with 
an air of apologizing for her incivility 
by affected weakness. 

At this instant the person who was 
standing between the fireplace and the 
door bowed slightly, and pushed forward 
two chairs, which he offered by a ges- 
ture to the doctor and the judge; then, 
when they had seated themselves, he 
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leaned against the wall again, crossing 
his arms. 

A word as to this man. There is 
living now, in our day, a painter— 
Decamps—who possesses in the very 
highest degree the art of commanding 
your interest in everything he sets be- 
fore your eyes, whether it be a stone 
or a man. In this respect his pencil is 
more skillful than his brush. He will 
sketch an empty room and leave a 
broom against the wall. If he chooses, 
you shall shudder; you shall believe 
that this broom has just been the in- 
strument of crime, and is dripping with 
blood; it shall be the broom which the 
widow Bancal used to clean out the 
room where Fualdés was murdered. 
Yes, the painter will touzle that broom 
like a man in a rage; he will make 
each hair of it stand on end as though 
it were on your own bristling scalp; he 
will make it the interpreter between the 
secret poem of his imagination and the 
poem that shall have its birth in yours. 
After terrifying you by the aspect of 
that broom, to-morrow he will draw 
another, and lying by it a cat, asleep, 
but mysterious in its sleep, shall tell 
you that this broom is that on which 
the wife of a German cobbler rides off 
to the Sabloath on the Brocken. Or it 
will be a quite harmless broom, on which 
he will hang the coat of a clerk in the 
Treasury. Decamps had in his brush 
what Paganini had in his bow—a mag- 
netically communicative power. 

Well, I should have to transfer to my 
style that striking genius, that marvelous 
knack of the pencil, to depict the up~ 
right, tall, lean man dressed in black, 
with black hair, who stood there with- 
out speaking a word. This gentleman 
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had a face like a knife-blade, cold and 
harsh, with a color like Seine water 
when it is muddy and strewn with frag- 
ments of charcoal from a sunken barge. 
He looked at the floor, listening and 
passing judgment. His attitude was 
terrifying. He stood there like the 
dreadful broom to which Decamps has 
given the power of revealing a crime. 
Now and then, in the course of conver- 
sation, the Marquise tried to get some 
tacit advice; but however eager her 
questioning, he was as grave and as 
rigid as the statue of the Commendatore. 

The worthy Popinot, sitting on the 
edge of his chair in front of the fire, 
his hat between his knees, stared at the 
gilt chandeliers, the clock, and the curi- 
osities with which the chimney-shelf was 
covered, the velvet and trimmings of 
the curtains, and all the costly and 
elegant nothings that a woman of 
fashion collects about her. He was 
roused from his homely meditations by 
Madame d’Espard, who addressed him 
in a piping tone— 

“Monsieur, I owe you a million 
thanks——” 

“A million thanks,” thought he to 
himself, “that is too many; it does not 
mean one.” 

“For the trouble you condescend——” 

“Condescend!” thought he; “she is 
laughing at me.” 

“To take in coming to see an unhappy 
client, who is too ill to go out——” 

Here the lawyer cut the Marquise 
short by giving her an inquisitorial look, 
examining the sanitary condition of the 
unhappy client. 

“As sound as a bell,” said he to himself. 

“Madame,” said he, assuming a re- 
spectful mien, “you owe me _ nothing. 
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Although my visit to you is not in 
strict accordance with the practice of the 
Court, we ought to spare no pains to 
discover the truth in cases of this kind. 
Our judgment is then guided less by the 
letter of the law than by the promptings 
of our conscience. Whether I seek the 
truth here or in my own consulting-room, 
so long as I find it, all will be well.” 

While Popinot was speaking, Ras 
tignac was shaking hands with Bianchon; 
the Marquise welcomed the doctor with 
a little bow full of gracious significance. 

“Who is that?” asked Bianchon in a 
whisper of Rastignac indicating the dark 
man. 

“The Chevalier d’Espard, the Mar- 
quis’s brother.” 

“Your nephew told me,’ said the 
Marquise to Popinot, “how much you 
are occupied, and I know too that you 
are so good as to wish to conceal your 
kind actions, so as to release those whom 
you oblige from the burden of gratitude. 
The work in Court is most fatiguing, 
it would seem. Why have they not 
twice as many judges?” 

“Ah, Madame, that would not be 
difficult; we should be none the worse 
if they had. But when that happens, 
fowls will cut their teeth!” 

As he heard this speech, so entirely in 
character with the lawyer’s appearance, 
the Chevalier measured him from head 
to foot, out of one eye, as much as to 
say, “We shall easily manage him!” 

The Marquise looked at Rastignac, 
who bent over her. “That is the sort 
of man,” murmured the dandy in her 
ear, “who is trusted to pass judgments 


on the life and interests of private 
individuals.” 
Like most men who have grown old 
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in a business, Popinot readily let him- 
self follow the habits he had acquired, 
more particularly habits of mind. His 
conversation was all of “the shop.” He 
was fond of questioning those he talked 
to, forcing them to unexpected conclu- 
sions, making them tell more than they 
wished to reveal. Pozzo di Borgo, it is 
said, used to amuse himself by discov- 
ering other folks’ secrets, and entangling 
them in his diplomatic snares, and thus, 
by invincible habit showed how his mind 
was soaked in wiliness. As soon as 
Popinot had surveyed the ground, so 
to speak, on which he stood, he saw that 
it would be necessary to have recourse 
to the cleverest subtleties, the most 
elaborately wrapped up and disguised, 
which were in use in the Court, to 
detect the truth. 

Bianchon sat cold and stern, as a 
man who has made up his mind to en- 
dure torture without revealing his suf- 
ferings; but in his heart he wished that 
his uncle could only trample on this 
woman as we trample on a viper—a 
comparison suggested to him by the 
Marquise’s long dress, by the curve of 
her attitude, her long neck, small head, 
and undulating movements. 

“Well, Monsieur,” said Madame d’ 
Espard, “however great my dislike to be 
or seem selfish, I have been suffering too 
long to wish that you may settle mat- 
ters at once. Shall I soon get a fa- 
vorable decision?” 

“Madame, I will do my best to bring 
matters to a conclusion,” said Popinot, 
with an air of frank good-nature. “Are 
you ignorant of the reason which made 
the separation necessary which now sub- 
sists between you and the Marquis 
d'Espard?” 
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“Yes Monsieur,” she replied, evidently 
prepared with a story to tell. “At the 
beginning of 1816 M. d’Espard, whose 
temper had completely changed within 
three months or so, proposed that we 
should go to live on one of his estates 
near Briangon, without any regard for 
my health, which that climate would 
have destroyed, or for my habits of life; 
I refused to go. My refusal gave rise to 
such unjustifiable reproaches on his part, 
that from that hour I had my suspicions 
as to the soundness of his mind. On the 
following day he left me, leaving me his 
house and the free use of my own in- 
come, and he went to live in the Rue 
de la Montagne-Saint-Geneviéve, tak- 
ing with him my two children—~—” 

“One moment, Madame,” said the 
lawyer, interrupting her. “What was 
that income?” 

“Twenty-six thousand francs a year,” 
she replied parenthetically. “I at once 
consulted old M. Bordin as to what I 
ought to do,” she went on; “but it 
seems that there are so many difficulties 
in the way of depriving a father of the 
care of his children, that I was forced to 
resign myself to remaining alone at the 
age of twenty-two—an age at which 
many young women do very foolish 
things. You have read my petition, no 
doubt Monsieur; you know the princi- 
pal facts on which I rely to procure a 
Commission in Lunacy with regard to 
M. d’Espard?” 

“Have you ever applied to him, Ma- 
dame, to obtain the care of your 
children?” 

“Yes, Monsieur; but in vain. It is 
very hard on a mother to be deprived 
of the affection of her children, var« 
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ticularly when they can give her such 
happiness as every woman clings to.” 

“The elder must be sixteen,” said 
Popinot. 

“Fifteen,” said the Marquise eagerly. 

Here Bianchon and Rastignac looked 
at each other. Madame d’Espard bit 
her lips. 

“What can the age of my children 
matter to you?” 

“Well, Madame,” said the lawyer, 
without seeming to attach any impor- 
tance to his words, “a lad of fifteen and 
his brother, of thirteen, I suppose, have 
legs and their wits about them; they 
might come to see you on the sly. If 
they do not, it is because they obey 
their father, and to obey him in that 


matter they must love him very 
dearly.” 
“IT do not understand,” said the 
Marquise. 


“You do not know, perhaps,” replied 
Popinot, “that in your petition your 
attorney represents your children as 
being very unhappy with their father?” 

Madame d’Espard replied with charm- 
ing innocence— 

“I do not know what my attorney 
may have put into my mouth.” 

“Forgive my inferences,” said Popinot, 
“put Justice weighs everything. What 
I ask you, Madame, is suggested by 
my wish thoroughly to understand the 
matter. By your account M. d’Espard 
deserted you on the most frivolous pre- 
text. Instead of going to Briangon, 
where he wished to take you, he re- 
mained in Paris. This point is not clear, 
Did he know this Madame Jeanrenaud 
before his marriage?” 

“No Monsieur,” replied the Marquise, 
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with some asperity, visible only to Ras- 
tignac and the Chevalier d’Espard. 

She was offended at being cross-ques- 
tioned by this lawyer when she had in- 
tended to beguile his judgment; but as 
Popinot still looked stupid from sheer 
absence of mind, she ended by attribut- 
ing his interrogatory to the Questioning 
Spirit of Voltaire’s bailiff. 

“My parents,” she went on, “married 
me at the age of sixteen to M. d’Espard, 
whose name, fortune, and mode of life 
were such as my family looked for in 
the man who was to be my husband. 
M. d’Espard was then six-and-twenty; 
he was a gentleman in the English sense 
of the word; his manners pleased me, 
he seemed to have plenty of ambition, 
and I like ambitious people,” she added, 
looking at Rastignac. “If M. d’Espard 
had never met that Madame Jeanrenaud, 
his character, his learning, his acquire- 
ments would have raised him—as his 
friends then believed—to high office in 
the Government. King Charles X., at 
that time Monsieur, had the greatest 
esteem for him, and a peer’s seat, an ap- 
pointment at Court, some important 
post certainly would have been his. That 
woman turned his head, and has ruined 
all the prospects of my family.” 

“What were M. d’Espard’s religious 
opinions at that time?” 

“He was, and is still, a very pious 
man.” 

“You do not suppose that Madame 
Jeanrenaud may have influenced him by 
mysticism?” 

“No, Monsieur.” 

“You have a very fine house, Ma- 
dame,” said Popinot suddenly, taking 
his hands out of his pockets, and rising 
to pick up his coat-tails and warm him- 
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self. “This boudoir is very nice, those 
chairs are magnificent, the whole apart- 
ment is sumptuous. You must indeed 
be most unhappy when, seeing yourself 
here, you know that your children are 
ill lodged; ill clothed, and ill fed. I 
can imagine nothing more terrible for 
a mother.” 

“Yes, indeed. I should be so glad to 
give the poor little fellows some amuse- 
ment, while their father keeps them at 
work from morning till night at that 
wretched history of China.” 

“You give handsome balls; they would 
enjoy them, but they might acquire a 
taste for dissipation. However, their 
father might send them to you once 
or twice in the course of the winter.” 

“He brings them here on my birth- 
day and on New Year’s Day. On those 
days M. d’Espard does me the favor 
of dining here with them.” 

“Tt is very singular behavior,” said 
the judge, with an air of conviction. 
“Have you ever seen this Dame Jean- 
renaud?” 

“My brother-in-law one day, out of 
interest in his brother——” 

“Ah! Monsieur is M. d’Espard’s 
brother?” said the lawyer, interrupting 
her. 

The Chevalier bowed, but did not 
speak. 

“M. d’Espard, who has watched this 
affair, took me to the Oratoire, where 
this woman goes to sermon, for she is a 
Protestant. I saw her; she is not in the 
least attractive; she looks like a 
butcher’s wife, extremely fat, horribly 
marked with the smallpox: she has feet 
and hands like a man’s, she squints; in 
short, she is monstrous!” 

“It is inconceivable.” said the judge, 
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looking like the most imbecile judge in 
the whole kingdom. “And this creature 
lives near here, Rue Verte, in a fine 
house? There are no plain folks left, 
it would seem?” 

“In a mansion on which her son has 
spent absurd sums.” 

“Madame,” said Popinot, “I live in 
the Faubourg Saint-Marceau; I know 
nothing of such expenses. What do you 
call absurd sums?” 

“Well,” said the Marquise, “a stable 
with five horses and three carriages, a 
phaeton, a brougham, and a cabriolet.” 

“That costs a large sum, then?” asked 
Popinot in surprise. 

“Enormous sums!” said Rastignac, in- 
tervening. “Such an_ establishment 
would cost, for the stables, the keeping 
the carriages in order, and the liveries 
for the men, between fifteen and six- 
teen thousand francs a year.” 

“Should you think so, Madame?” said 
the judge, looking much astonished. 

“Yes, at least,” replied the Marquise. 

“And the furniture, too, must have 
cost a lot of money?” 

“More than a hundred thousand 
franes,” replied Madame d’Espard, who 
could not help smiling at the lawyer’s 
vulgarity. 

“Judges, Madame, are apt to be in- 
credulous; it is what they are paid for, 
and I am incredulous. The Baron Jean- 
renaud and his mother must have fleeced 
M. d’Espard most preposterously, if 
what you say is correct. There is a 
stable establishment which, by your 
account, costs sixteen thousand francs a 
year. Housekeeping, servants’ wages, 
and the gross expenses of the house 
itself must run to twice as much; that 
makes a total of from fifty to sixty 
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thousand francs a year. Do you sup- 
pose that these people, formerly so 
extremely poor, can have so large a 
fortune? A million yields scarcely forty 
thousand a year.” 

“Monsieur, the mother and son in- 
vested the money given them by M. 
d’Espard in the Funds when they were 
at 60 to 80. I should think their income 
must be more than sixty thousand 
francs. And then the son has fine ap- 
pointments.” 

“Tf they spend sixty thousand francs 
a year,” said the judge, “how much do 
you spend?” 

“Well,” said Madame d’Espard, “about 
the same.” The Chevalier started a 
little, the Marquise colored; Bianchon 
looked at Rastignac; but Popinot pre- 
served an expression of simplicity which 
quite deceived Madame d’Espard. The 
Chevalier took no part in the conver- 
sation; he saw that all was lost. 

“These people, Madame, might be in- 
dicted before the superior Court,” said 
Popinot. 

“That was my opinion,” exclaimed 
the Marquise, enchanted. “If threat- 
ened with the police, they would have 
come to terms.” 

“Madame,” said Popinot, “when M. 
d’Espard left you, did he not give you 
a@ power of attorney enabling you to 
manage and control your own affairs?” 

“T do not understand the object of 
all these questions,” said the Marquise 
with petulance. “It seems to me that 
if you would only consider the state in 
which I am placed by my husband’s 
insanity, you ought to be troubling 
yourself about him, and not about me.” 

“We are coming to tnat, Madame,” 
said the judge. “Before placing in your 
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hands, or iz any others, the control of 
M. d’Espard’s property, supposing he 
were pronounced incapable, the Court 
must inquire as to how you have man- 
aged your own. If M. d’Espard gave 
you power, he would have shown confi- 
dence in you, and the Court would 
recognize the fact. Had you any powet 
from him? You might have bought or 
sold house property or invested money 
in business?” 

“No, Monsieur, the Blamont-Chau- 
vrys are not in the habit of trading,” 
said she, extremely nettled in her pride 
as an aristocrat, and forgetting the busi- 
ness in hand. “My property is intact, 
and M. d’Espard gave me no power ta 
act.” 

The Chevalier put his hand over his 
eyes not to betray the vexation he felt 
at his sister-in-law’s short-sightedness, for 
she was ruining herself by her answers. 
Popinot had gone straight to the mark 
in spite of his apparent doublings. 

“Madame,” said the lawyer, indicating 
the Chevalier, “this gentleman, of course, 
is your near connection? May we speak 
openly before these other gentlemen?” 

“Speak on,” said the Marquise, sur- 
prised at this caution. 

“Well, Madame, granting that you 
spend only sixty thousand francs a year, 
to anyone who sees your stables, your 
house, your train of servants, and a style 
of housekeeping which strikes me as far 
more luxurious than that of the Jean- 
renauds, that sum would seem well laid 
out.” 

The Marquise bowed an agreement. 

“But,” continued the judge, “if you 
have no more than twenty-six thousand 
francs a year, you may have a hundred 
thousand frances of debts. The Court 
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would therefore have a right to imagine 
that the motives which prompt you to 
ask that your husband may be deprived 
of the control of his property are com- 
plicated by self-interest and the need 
for paying your debts—if—you—have— 
any. The requests addressed to me have 
interested me in your position; consider 
fully and make your confession. If my 
suppositions have hit the truth, there is 
yet time to avoid the blame which the 
Court would have a perfect right to 
«xpress in the saying clauses of the ver- 
dict if you could not show your attitude 
to be absolutely honorable and clear. 

“Tt is our duty to examine the motives 
of the applicant as well as to listen 
to the plea of the witness under exami- 
nation, to ascertain whether the peti- 
tioner may not have been prompted by 
passion, by a desire for money, which 
is unfortunately too common——” 

The Marquise was on Saint Laurence’s 
gridiron. 

“And I must have explanations on this 
point. Madame, I have no wish to call 
you to account; I only want to know 
how you have managed to live at the 
rate of sixty thousand francs a year, and 
that for some years past. There are 
plenty of women who achieve this in 
their housekeeping, but you are not one 
of those. Tell me, you may have the 
most legitimate resources, a royal pen- 
sion, or some claim on the indemnities 
lately granted; but even then you must 
have had your husband’s authority to 
receive them.” 

The Marquise did not speak. 

“You must remember,” Popinot went 
on, “that M. d’Espard may wish to enter 
a protest, and his counsel will have a 
right to find out whether you have any 
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creditors. This boudoir is newly fur 
nished, your rooms are not now furnished 
with the things left to you by M. 
d’Espard in 1816. If, as you did me 
the honor of informing me, furniture is 
costly for the Jeanrenauds, it must be 
yet more so for you, who are a great 
lady. Though I am a judge, I am but 
a man; I may be wrong—tell me so. 
Remember the duties imposed on me 
by law, and the rigorous inquiries it de- 
mands, when the case before it is the 
suspension from all his functions of the 
father of a family in the prime of life. 
So you will pardon me, Madame la 
Marquise, for laying all these difficul- 
ties before you; it will be easy for you 
to give me an explanation. 

“When a man is pronounced incapable 
of the control of his own affairs, a trus- 
tee has to be appointed. Who will be 
the trustee?” 

“His brother,” said the Marquise. 

The Chevalier bowed. There was a 
short silence, very uncomfortable for the 
five persons who were present. The 
judge, in sport as it were, had laid open 
the woman’s sore place. Popinot’s 
countenance of common, clumsy good- 
nature, at which the Marquise, the 
Chevalier, and Rastignac had been in- 
clined to laugh, had gained importance 
in their eyes. As they stole a look at 
him, they discerned the various expres- 
sions of that eloquent mouth. The 
ridiculous mortal was a judge of acumen. 
His studious notice of the boudoir was 
accounted for: he had started from the 
gilt elephant supporting the chimney- 
clock, examining all this luxury, and had 
ended by reading this woman’s soul. 

“Tf the Marquis d’Espard is mad about 
China, I see that you are not less fond 
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of its products,” said Popinot, looking 
at the porcelain on the chimney-piece. 
“But perhaps it was from M. le Marquis 
that you had these charming Oriental 
pieces,” and he pointed to some precious 
trifles. 

This irony, in very good taste, made 
Bianchon smile and petrified Rastignac, 
while the Marquise bit her thin lips. 

“Instead of being the protector of a 
woman placed in a cruel dilemma—an 
alternative between losing her fortune 
and her children, and being regarded as 
her husband’s enemy,” she said, “you 
accuse me, Monsieur! You suspect my 
motives! You must own that your con- 
duct is strange!” 

“Madame,” said the judge eagerly, 
“the caution exercised by the Court in 
such cases as these might have given 
you, in any other judge, a perhaps less 
indulgent critic than I am.—And do you 
suppose that M. d’Espard’s lawyer will 
show you any great consideration? Will 
he not be suspicious of motives which 
may be perfectly pure and disinterested? 
Your life will be at his mercy; he will 
Inquire into it without qualifying his 
search by the respectful deference I 
have for you.” 

“I am much obliged to you, Mon- 
sieur,” said the Marquise satirically. 
“Admitting for the moment that I owe 
thirty thousand, or fifty thousand francs, 
in the first place, it would be a mere 
trifle to the d’Espards and the de 
Blamont-Chauvrys. But if my husband 
is not in the possession of his mental 
faculties, would that prevent his being 
pronounced incapable?” 

“No, Madame,” said Popinot. 

“Although you have questioned me 
with a sort of cunning which I should 
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not have expected in a judge, and under 
circumstances where straightforwardness 
would have answered your purpose,” she 
went on, “I will tell you without subter- 
fuge that my position in the world, and 
the efforts I have to make to keep up 
my connection, are not in the least to 
my taste. I began my life by a long 
period of solitude; but my children’s 
interest appealed to me; I felt that I 
oust fill their father’s place. By receiv- 
ing my friends, by keeping up all this 
connection, by contracting these debts, 
I have secured their future welfare; I 
have prepared for them a brilliant career 
where they will find help and favor; 
and to have what has thus been ac- 
quired, many a man of business, lawyer 
or banker, would gladiy pay all it has 
cost me.” 

“I appreciate your devoted conduct, 
Madame,” replied Popinot. “It does you 
honor, and I blame you for nothing. A 
judge belongs to all; he must know and 
weigh every fact.” 

Madame d’Espard’s tact and practice 
in estimating men made her understand 
that M. Popinot was not to be influ- 
enced by any consideration. She had 
counted on an ambitious lawyer, she had 
found a man of conscience. She at once 
thought of finding other means for se- 
curing the success of her side. 

The servants brought in tea. 

“Have you any further explanations 
to give me, Madame?” said Popinot, 
seeing these preparations. 

“Monsieur,” she replied haughtily, 
“do your business your own way; ques- 
tion M. d’Espard, and you will pity me, 
I am sure.” She raised her head, looking 
Popinot in the face with pride, mingled 
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with impertinence; the worthy man 
bowed himself out respectfully. 

“A nice man is your uncle,” said 
Rastignac to Bianchon. “Is he really so 
dense? Does not he know what the 
Marquise d’Espard is, what her influence 
means, her unavowed power over peo- 
ple? The Keeper of the Seals will be 
with her to-morrow——” 

“My dear fellow, how can I help it?” 
said Bianchon. “Did not I warn you? 
He is not a man you can get over.” 

“No,” said Rastignac; “he is a man 
you must run over.” 

The doctor was obliged to make his 
bow to the Marquise and her mute 
Chevalier to catch up Popinot, who, not 
being the man to endure an embarrass- 
ing position, was pacing through the 
rooms, 

“That woman owes a hundred thou- 
3and crowns,” said the judge, as he 
stepped into his nephew’s cab. 

“And what do you think of the case?” 

“T?” said the judge. “I never have an 
opinion till I have gone into everything. 
To-morrow early I will send to Madame 
Jeanrenaud to call on me in my private 
office at four o’clock, to make her ex- 
plain the facts which concern her, for 
she is compromised.” 

“T should very much like to know 
what the end will be.” 

“Why, bless me, do not you see that 
the Marquise is the tool of that tall 
lean man who never uttered a word? 
There is a strain of Cain in him, but 
of the Cain who goes to the Law Courts 
for his bludgeon, and there, unluckily 
for him, we keep more than one Damo- 
cles’ sword.” 

“Oh, Rastignac! what brought you 
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into that boat, I wonder?” exclaimed 
Bianchon. 

“Ah, we are used to seeing these little 
family conspiracies,” said Popinot. “Not 
a year passes without a number of ver. 
dicts of ‘insufficient evidence’ against. 
applications of this kind. In our state 
of society such an attempt brings no 
dishonor, while we send a poor devil to 
the galleys if he breaks a pane of glass 
dividing him from a bowl full of gold. 
Our Code is not faultless.” 

“But these are the facts?” 

“My boy, do you not know all the 
judicial romances with which clients im- 
pose on their attorneys? If the attor- 
neys condemned themselves to state 
nothing but the truth, they would not 
earn enough to keep their office open.” 


Next, day, at four in the afternoon, 
® very stout dame, looking a good deal 
like a cask dressed up in a gown and 
belt, mounted Judge Popinot’s stairs, 
perspiring and panting. She had, with 
great difficulty, got out of a green 
landau, which suited her to a miracle; 
you could not think of the woman 
without the landau, or the landau with- 
out the woman, 

“It is I, my dear sir,” said she, ap- 
pearing in the doorway of the judge’s 
room. “Madame Jeanrenaud, whom you 
summoned exactly as if I were a thief, 
neither more nor less.” 

The common words were spoken in a 
common voice, broken by the wheezing 
of asthma, and ending in a cough. 

“When I go through a damp place, I 
can’t tell you what I suffer, sir. I shall 
never make old bones, saving your 
presence. However, here I am.” 

The lawyer was quite amazed at the 
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appearance of this supposed Maréchale 
d’Ancre. Madame Jeanrenaud’s face was 
pitted with an infinite number of little 
holes, was very red, with a pug nose 
and a low forehead, and was as round 
as a ball; for everything about the good 
woman was round. She had the bright 
eyes of a country woman, an honest 
gaze, a cheerful tone, and chestnut hair 
held in place by a bonnet cap under 
a green bonnet decked with a shabby 
bunch of auriculas. Her stupendous 
bust was a thing to laugh at, for it 
made one fear some grotesque explosion 
every time she coughed. Her enormous 
legs were of the shape which makes the 
Paris street boy describe such a woman 
as being built on piles. The widow wore 
@ green gown trimmed with chinchilla, 
which looked on her as a splash of dirty 
oil would look on a bride’s veil. In 
short, everything about her harmonized 
with her last words: “Here I am.” 

“Madame,” said Popinot, “you are 
suspected of having used some seductive 
arts to induce M. d’Espard to hand 
over to you very considerable sums of 
money.” 

“Of what! of what!” cried she. “Of 
seductive arts? But, my dear sir, you 
are a man to be respected, and, more- 
over, as a lawyer you ought to have 
some good sense. Look at me. Tell 
me if I am likely to seduce anyone. I 
cannot tie my own shoes, nor even stoop. 
For these twenty years past, the Lord 
be praised, I have not dared to put on 
a pair of stays under pain of sudden 
death. I was as thin as an asparagus 
stalk when I was seventeen, and pretty 
too—I may say so now. So I married 
Jeanrenaud, a good fellow, and head- 
man on the salt-barges. I had my boy, 
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who is a fine young man; he is my 
pride, and it is not holding myself cheap 
to say he is my best piece of work. 
My little Jeanrenaud was a soldier who 
did Napoleon credit, and who served 
in the Imperial Guard. But, alas! at 
the death of my old man, who was 
drowned, times changed for the worse. 
I had the smallpox. I was kept two 
years in my room without stirring, and 
I came out of it the size you see me, 
hideous for ever, and as wretched as 
could be. These are my seductive arts.” 

“But what, then, can the reasons be 
that have induced M. d’Espard to give 
you sums——?” 

“Hugious sums, Monsieur, say the 
word; I do not mind. But as to his 
reasons, I am not at liberty to explain 
them.” 

“You are wrong. At this moment, his 
family, very naturally alarmed, are about 
to bring an action——” 

“Heaven above us!” said the good 
woman, starting up. “Is it possible that 
he should be worried on my account? 
That king of men, a man that has not 
his match! Rather than he should have 
the smallest trouble, or a hair less on 
his head I could almost say, we would 
return every sou, Monsieur. Write that 
down on your papers. Heaven above 
us! I will go at once and tell Jean- 
renaud what is going on! A pretty 
thing indeed!” 

And the little old woman went out, 
rolled herself downstairs, and disap- 
peared. 

“That one tells no lies,” said Popinot 
to himself. “Well, to-morrow I shall 
know the whole story, for I shall go to 
see the Marquis d’Espard.” 

People who have outlived the age 
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when a man wastes his vitality at ran- 
dom, know how great an influence may 
be exercised on more important events 
by apparently trivial incidents, and will 
not be surprised at the weight here given 
to the following minor fact. Next day 
Popinot had an attack of coryza, a 
complaint which is not dangerous, and 
generally known by the absurd and 
inadequate name of a cold in the head. 

The judge, who could not suppose 
that the delay could be serious, feeling 
himself a little feverish. kept his room, 
and did not go to see the Marquis 
d’Espard. This day lost was, to this 
affair, what on the Day of Dupes the 
cup of soup had been, taken by Marie 
de Medici, which, by delaying her meet- 
ing with Louis XIII., enabled Richelieu 
to arrive at Saint-Germain before her, 
and recapture his royal slave. 

Before accompanying the lawyer and 
his registering clerk to the Marquis 
d’Espard’s house, it may be as well to 
glance at the home and the private af- 
fairs of this father of sons whom his 
wife’s petition represented to be a mad- 
man. 

Here and there in the old parts of 
Paris a few buildings may still be seen 
in which the archeologist can discern an 
intention of decorating the city, and 
that love of property which leads the 
owner to give a durable character to the 
structure. The house in which M. d’Es- 
pard was then living in the Rue de la 
Montagne-Sainte Genevieve, was one of 
these old mansions, built in stone, and 
not devoid of a certain richness of style; 
but time had blackened the stone, and 
revolutions in the town had damaged it 
both outside anc, inside. The dignitaries 
who formerly ¢;welt in the neighborhood 
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of the University having disappeared 
with the great ecclesiastical foundations, 
this house had become the home of in- 
dustries and of inhabitants whom it was 
never destined to shelter. During the 
last century a printing establishment had 
worn down the polished floors, soiled the 
carved wood, blackened the walls, and 
altered the principal internal arrange- 
ments. Formerly the residence of a 
Cardinal, this fine house was*now di- 
vided among plebeian tenements. The 
character of the architecture showed that 
it had been built under the reigns of 
Henry III., Henry IV., and Louis XIII., 
at the time when the hotels Mignon and 
Serpente were erected in the same 
neighborhood, with the palace of the 
Princess Palatine, and the Sorbonne. An 
old man could remember having heard 
it called, in the last century, the hotel 
Duperron, so it seemed probable that. 
the illustrious Cardinal of that name had 
built, or perhaps merely lived in it. 

There still exists, indeed, in the corner 
of the courtyard, a perron or flight of 
several outer steps by which the house 
is entered; and the way into the garden 
on the garden front is down a similar 
flight of steps. In spite of dilapidations, 
the luxury lavished by the architect 
on the balustrade and entrance porch 
crowning these two perrons suggests the 
simple-minded purpose of commemo- 
rating the owner’s name, a sort of sculp- 
tured pun which our ancestors often 
allowed themselves. Finally, in support 
of this evidence, archeologists can still 
discern in the medallions which show on 
the principal front some traces of the 
cords of the Roman hat. 

M. le Marquis d’Espard lived on the 
ground floor, in order, no doubt, to enjoy 
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the garden, which might be called spa- 
cious for that neighborhood, and which 
lay open to the south, two advantages 
imperatively necessary for his children’s 
health. The situation of the house, in a 
street on a steep hill, as its name indi- 
cates, secured these ground-floor rooms 
against ever being damp. M. d’Espard 
had taken them, no doubt, for a very 
moderate price, rents being low at the 
time when he settled in that quarter, 
in order to be among the schools and 
to superintend his boys’ education. 
Moreover, the state in which he found 
the place, with everything to repair, had 
no doubt induced the owner to be ac- 
commodating. Thus M. d’Espard had 
been able to go to some expense to settle 
himself suitably without being accused 
of extravagance. The loftiness of the 
rooms, the paneling, of which nothing 
survived but the frames, the decoration 
of the ceilings, all displayed the dignity 
which the prelacy stamped on whatever 
it attempted or created, and which 
artists discern to this day in the smallest 
relic that remains, though it be but a 
book, a dress, the panel of a bookcase, 
or an armchair. 

The Marquis had the rooms painted 
in the rich brown tones beloved of the 
Dutch and of the citizens of Old Paris, 
hues which lend such good effects to the 
painter of genre. The panels were hung 
with plain paper in harmony with the 
paint. The window curtains were of 
inexpensive materials, but chosen so as 
to produce a generally happy result; the 
furniture was not too crowded and judi- 
ciously placed. Anyone on going into 
this home could not resist a sense of 
sweet peacefulness, produced by the per- 
fect calm, the stillness which prevailed, 
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by the unpretentious unity of color, the 
keeping of the picture, in the words a 
painter might use. A certain nobleness 
in the details, the exquisite cleanliness 
of the furniture, and a perfect concord 
of men and things, all brought the word 
“suavity” to the lips. 

Few persons were admitted to the 
rooms used by the Marquis and his two 
sons, whose life might perhaps seem 
mysterious to their neighbors. In a 
wing towards the street, on the third 
floor, there are three large rooms which 
had been left in the state of dilapidation 
and grotesque barrenness to which they 
had been reduced by the printing works. 
These three rooms, devoted to the evolu- 
tion of the Picturesque History of China, 
were contrived to serve as a writing- 
room, a depository, and a private room, 
where M. d’Espard sat during part of 
the day; for after breakfast till four in 
the afternoon the Marquis remained in 
this room on the third floor to work at 
the publication he had undertaken. Visi- 
tors wanting to see him commonly found 
him there, and often the two boys on 
their return from school resorted thither. 
Thus the ground-floor rooms were a sort 
of sanctuary where the father and sons 
spent their time from the hour of dinner 
till the next day, and his domestic life 
was carefully closed against the public 
eye. 

His only servants were a cook—an old 
woman who had long been attached to 
his family, and a man-servant forty years 
old, who was with him when he married 
Mademoiselle de Blamont. His chil- 
dren’s nurse had also remained with 
them, and the minute care to which the 
apartment bore witness revealed the 
sense of order and the maternal affection 
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expended by this woman in her master’s 
interest, in the management of his house, 
and the charge of his children. These 
three good souls, grave and uncommuni- 
cative folks, seemed to have entered into 
the idea which ruled the Marquis’s do- 
mestic life. And the contrast between 
their habits and those of most servants 
was a peculiarity which cast an air of 
mystery over the house, and fomented 
the calumny to which M. d’Espard him- 
self lent occasion. Very laudable motives 
had made him determine never to be 
on visiting terms with any of the other 
tenants in the house. In undertaking to 
educate his boys he wished to keep them 
from all contact with strangers. Per- 
haps, too, he wished to avoid the intru- 
sion of neighbors. 

In a man of his rank, at a time when 
the Quartier Latin was distracted by 
Liberalism, such conduct was sure to 
rouse in opposition a host of petty pas- 
sions, of feelings whose folly is only to 
be measured by their meanness, the out- 
come of porters’ gossip and malevolent 
tattle from door to door, all unknown 
to M. d’Espard and his retainers. His 
man-servant was stigmatized as a Jesuit, 
his cook as a sly fox; the nurse was in 
collusion with Madame Jeanrenaud to 
rob the madman. The madman was the 
Marquis. By degrees the other tenants 
came to regard as poofs of madness a 
number of things they had noticed in 
M. d’Espard, and passed through the 
sieve of their judgment without discern- 
ing any reasonable motive for them. 

Having no belief in the success of the 
History of China, they had managed to 
convince the landlord of the house that 
M. d’spard had no money just at a 
time when, with the forgetfulness which 
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often befalls busy men, he had allowed 
the tax-collector to send him a summons 
for non-payment of arrears. The land- 
lord had forthwith claimed his quarter’s 
rent from January Ist by sending in a 
receipt, which the porter’s wife had 
amused herself by detaining. On the 
15th a summons to pay was served on 
M. d’Espard, the portress had delivered 
it at her leisure, and he supposed it to 
be some misunderstanding, not conceiv- 
ing of any incivility from a man iy 
whose house he had been living for 
twelve years. The Marquis was actually 
seized by a bailiff at the time when his 
man-servant had gone to carry the 
money for the rent to the landlord. 
This arrest, insidiously reported to the 
persons with whom he was in treaty for 
his undertaking, had alarmed some of 
them who were already doubtful of M. 
d’Espard’s solvency in consequence of 
the enormous sums which Baron Jean- 
renaud and his mother were said to be 
receiving from him. And, indeed, these 
suspicions on the part of the tenants, 
the creditors, and the landlord had some 
excuse in the Marquis’s extreme econ- 
omy in housekeeping. He conducted it 
as a ruined man might. His servants 
always paid in ready money for the most 
trifling necessaries of life, and acted as 
not choosing to take credit; if now they 
had asked for anything on credit, it 
would probably have been refused, 
calumnious gossip had been so widely 
believed in the neighborhood. There 
are tradesmen who like those of their 
customers who pay badly when they see 
them often, while they hate others, and 
very good ones, who hold themselves on 
too high a level to allow of any famili- 
arity as chums, a vulgar but expressive 
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word. Men are made so; in almost 
every class they will allow to a gossip, 
or a vulgar soul that flatters them, 
facilities and favors they refuse to the 
superiority they resent, in whatever form 
it may show itself. The shopkeeper who 
rails at the Court has his courtiers. 

In short, the manners of the Marquis 
und his children were certain to arouse 
ill-feeling in their neighbors, and to work 
them up by degrees to the pitch of 
malevolence when men do uot hesitate 
at an act of meanness if only it may 
damage the adversary they have them- 
selves created. 

M. d’Espard was a gentleman, as his 
wife was a lady, by birth and breeding; 
noble types, already so rare in France 
that the observer can easily count the 
persons who perfectly realize them. 
These two characters are based on primi- 
tive ideas, on beliefs that may be called 
innate, on habits formed in infancy, and 
which have ceased to exist. To believe 
in pure blood, in a privileged race, to 
stand in thought above other men, must 
we not from birth have measured the 
distance which divides patricians from 
the mob? To command, must we not 
have never met our equal? And finally, 
must not education inculcate the ideas 
with which Nature inspires those great 
men on whose brow she has placed a 
crown before their mother has ever set 
a kiss there? These ideas, this educa- 
tion, are no longer possible in France, 
where for forty years past chance has 
arrogated the right of making noblemen 
by dipping them in the blood of battles, 
by gilding them with glory, by crowning 
them with the halo of genius; where 
the abolition of entail and of eldest 
sonship, by frittering away estates, com- 
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pels the nobleman to attend to his own 
business instead of attending to affairs 
of state, and where personal greatness 
can only be such greatness as is acquired 
by long and patient toil: quite a new 
era. 

Regarded as a relic of that great insti- 
tution known as feudalism, M. d’Espard 
deserved respectful admiration. If he 
believed himself to be by blood the 
superior of other men, he also believed 
in all the obligations of nobility; he had 
the virtues and the strength it demands. 
He had brought up his children in his 
own principles, and taught them from 
the crade the religion of their caste. A 
deep sense of their own dignity, pride 
of name, the conviction that they were 
by birth great, gave rise in them to a 
kingly pride, the courage of knights, and 
the protecting kindness of a baronial 
lord; their manners, harmonizing with 
their notions, would have become 
princes, and offended all the world of 
the Rue de la Montagne-Sainte Gene- 
viéve—a world, above all others, of 
equality, where everyone believed that 
M. d’Espard was ruined, and where all, 
from the lowest to the highest, refused 
the privileges of nobility to a nobleman 
without money, because they all were 
ready to allow an enriched bourgeois to 
usurp them. Thus the lack of commu- 
nion between this family and other 
persons was as much moral as it was 
physical. 

In the father and the children alike, 
their personality harmonized with the 
spirit within. M. d’Espard, at this time 
about fifty, might have sat as a model 
to represent the aristocracy of birth in 
the nineteenth century. He was slight 
and fair; there was in the outline and 
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general expression of his face a native 
distinction which spoke of lofty senti- 
ments, but it bore the impress of a 
deliberate coldness which commanded 
respect a little too decidedly. His aqui- 
line nose bent at the tip from left to 
right, a slight crookedness which was not 
devoid of grace; his blue eyes, his high 
forehead, prominent enough at the brows 
+o form a thick ridge that checked the 
light and shaded his eyes, all ‘indicated a 
spirit of rectitude, capable of persever- 
ance and perfect loyalty, while it gave a 
singular look to his countenance. This 
pent-house forehead might, in fact, hint 
at a touch of madness, and his thick- 
knitted eyebrows added to the apparent 
eccentricity. He had the white well- 
kept hands of a gentleman; his foot 
was high and narrow. His hesitating 
speech—not merely as to his pronuncia- 
tion, which was that of a stammerer, 
but also in the expression of his ideas, 
his thought, and language—produced on 
the mind of the hearer the impression 
of a man who, in familiar phraseology, 
comes and goes, feels his way, tries 
everything, breaks off his gestures, and 
finishes nothing. This defect was purely 
superficial, and in contrast with the de- 
cisiveness of a firmly-set mouth, and the 
strongly-marked character of his physi- 
ognomy. His rather jerky gait matched 
his mode of speech. These peculiarities 
helped to affirm his supposed insanity. 
In spite of his elegant appearance, he 
was systematically parsimonious in his 
personal expenses, and wore the same 
black frock-coat for three or four years, 
brushed with extreme care by his old 
man-servant. 

As to the children, they both were 
handsome, and endowed with a grace 
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which did not exclude an expression of 
aristocratic disdain. They had the bright 
coloring, the clear eye, the transparent 
flesh which reveal habits of purity, regu- 
larity of life, and a due proportion of 
work and play. They both had black 
hair and blue eyes, and a twist in their 
nose, like their father; but their mother, 
perhaps, had transmitted to them the 
dignity of speech, of look and mien, 
which are hereditary in the Blamont- 
Chauvrys. Their voices, as clear as erys- 
tal, had an emotional quality, the soft- 
ness which proves so seductive; they 
had, in short, the voice a woman would 
willingly listen to after feeling the flame 
of their looks. But, above all, they had 
the modesty of pride, a chaste reserve, 
a touch-me-not which at a maturer age 
might have seemed intentional coyness, 
so much did their demeanor inspire a 
wish to know them. The elder, Comte 
Clément de Négrepelisse, was close upon 
his sixteenth year. For the last two 
years he had ceased to wear the pretty 
English round jacket which his brother, 
Vicomte Camille d’Espard, still wore. 
The Count, who for the last six months, 
went no more to the Collége Henri IV., 
was dressed in the style of a young man 
enjoying his first pleasures of fashion, 
His father had not wished to condemn 
him to a year’s useless study of philoso- 
phy; he was trying to give his knowledge 
some consistency by the study of tran- 
scendental mathematics. At the same 
time, the Marquis was having him 
taught Eastern languages, the interna- 
tional law of Europe, heraldry, and his- 
tory from the original sources—charters, 
early documents, and collections of 
edicts. Camille had lately begun to 
study rhetoric. 
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The day when Popinot arranged to go 
to question M. d’Espard was a Thurs- 
day, a holiday. At about nine in the 
morning, before their father was awake, 
the brothers were playing in the garden. 
Clément was finding it hard to refuse his 
brother, who was anxious to go to the 
shooting gallery for the first time, and 
who begged him to second his request to 
the Marquis. The Viscount always 
rather took advantage of his weakness, 
and was very fond of wrestling with his 
brother. So the couple were quarreling 
and fighting in play like schoolboys. As 
they ran in the garden, chasing each 
other, they made so much noise as to 
wake their father, who came to the win- 
dow without their perceiving him in the 
heat of the fray. The Marquis amused 
himself with watching his two children 
twisted together like snakes, their faces 
flushed by the exertion of their strength; 
their complexion was rose and white, 
their eyes flashed sparks, their limbs 
writhed like cords in the fire; they fell, 
sprang up again, and caught each other 
like athletes in a circus, affording their 
father one of those moments of happi- 
ness which would make amends for the 
keenest anxieties of a busy life. Two 
other persons, one on the second and 
one on the first floor, were also looking 
into the garden, and saying that the old 
madman was amusing himself by making 
his children fight. Immediately a num- 
ber of heads appeared at the windows; 
the Marquis, noticing them, called a 
word to his sons, who at once climbed 
up to the window and jumped into his 
room, and Clément obtained the permis- 
sion asked by Camille. 

All through the house everyone was 
talking of the Marquis’s new form of 
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insanity. When Popinot arrived at about 
twelve o’clock, accompanied by his clerk, 
the portress, when he asked for M. d’Es- 
pard, conducted him to the third floor, 
telling him “as how M. d’Espard, no 
longer ago than that very morning, had 
set on his two children to fight, and 
laughed like the monster he was on see- 
ing the younger biting the elder till he 
bled, and as how no doubt he longed to 
see them kill each other—Don’t ask me 
the reason why,” she added; “he doesn’t 
know himself!” 

Just as the woman spoke these decisive 
words, she had brought the judge to the 
landing on the third floor, face to face 
with a door covered with notices an- 
nouncing the successive numbers of the 
Picturesque History of China. The muddy 
floor, the dirty banisters, the door where 
the printers had left their marks, the 
dilapidated window, and the ceiling on 
which the apprentices had amused them- 
selves with drawing monstrosities with 
the smoky flare of their tallow dips, the 
piles of paper and litter heaped up in the 
corners, intentionally or from sheer neg- 
lect—in short, every detail of the picture 
lying before his eyes agreed so well with 
the facts alleged by the Marquise that 
the judge, in spite of his impartiality, 
could not help believing them. 

“There you are, gentlemen,” said the 
porter’s wife; “there is the manifactor, 
where the Chinese swallow up enough 
to feed the whole neighborhood.” 

The clerk looked at the judge with a 
smile, and Popinot found it hard to keep 
his countenance. They went together 
into the outer room, where sat an old 
man, who, no doubt, performed the func- 
tions of office clerk, shopman, and cash- 
ier. This old man was the Maitre 
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Jacques of China, Along the walls ran 
long shelves, on which the published 
numbers lay in piles. A partition in 
wood, with a grating lined with green 
curtains, cut off the end of the room, 
forming a private office. <A till with a 
slit to admit or disgorge crown pieces 
indicated the cash-desk. 

“M. d’Espard?” said Popinot, address- 
ing the man, who wore a gray blouse. 

The shopman opened the door into the 
next room, where the lawyer and _ his 
companion saw a venerable old man, 
white-headed and simply dressed, wear- 
ing the Cross of Saint-Louis, seated at 
a desk. He ceased comparing some 
sheets of colored prints to look up at 
the two visitors. This room was an un- 
pretentious office, full of books and 
proof-sheets. There was a black wood 
table at which someone, at the moment 
absent, no doubt was accustomed to 
work. 

“The Marquis d’Espard?” said Popi- 
not 

“No, Monsieur,” said the old man, 
rising; “what do you want with him?” 
he added, coming forward, and showing 
by his demeanor the dignified manners 
and habits due to a gentlemanly educa- 
tion. 

“We wish to speak to him on business 
exclusively personal to himself,” replied 
Popinot. 

“D)’Hspard, here are some gentlemen 
who want to see you,” then said the old 
man, going into the furthest room, where 
the Marquis was sitting by the fire, read- 
ing the newspaper. 

This innermost room had a shabby 
carpet, the windows were hung with gray 
holland curtains; the furniture consisted 
of a few mahogany chairs, two armchairs, 
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a desk with a revolving front, an ordi- 
nary office table, and, on the chimney- 
shelf, a dingy clock and two old candle- 
sticks. The old man led the way for 
Popinot and his registrar, and pulled 
forward two chairs, as though he were 
master of the place; M. d’Espard left it 
to him. After the preliminary civilities, 
during which the judge watched the sup- 
posed lunatic, the Marquis naturally 
asked what was the object of this visit. 
On this Popinot glanced significantly at 
the old gentleman and the Marquis. 

“I believe, Monsieur le Marquis,” said 
he, “that the character of my functions, 
and the inquiry that has brought me 
here, make it desirable that we should 
be alone, though it is understood by law 
that in such cases the inquiries have a 
sort of family publicity. I am judge 
on the Inferior Court of Appeal for the 
Department of the Seine, and charged 
by the President with the duty of ex- 
amining you as to certain facts set forth 
in a petition for a Commission in Lunacy 
on the part of the Marquise d’Espard.” 

The old man withdrew. When the 
lawyer and the Marquis were alone, the 
clerk shut the door, and seated himself 
unceremoniously at the office table, 
where he laid out his papers and pre- 
pared to take down his notes. Popinot 
had still kept his eye on M. d’Espard; 
he was watching the effect on him of 
this crude statement, so painful for a 
man in full possession of his reason. 
The Marquise d’Espard, whose face was 
usually pale, as are those of fair men, 
suddenly turned scarlet with anger; he 
trembled for an instant, sat down, laid 
his paper on the chimney-piece, and 
looked down. In a moment he had re- 
covered his gentlemanly dignity, and 
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looked steadily at the judge, as if to 
read in his countenance the indications 
of his character. 

“How is it, Monsieur,” he asked, “that 
I have had no notice of such a petition?” 

“Monsieur le Marquis, persons on 
whom such a commission is held, not 
being supposed to have the use of their 
reason, any notice of the petition is un- 
necessary. The duty of the Court chiefly 
consists in verifying the allegations of 
the petitioner.” 

“Nothing can be fairer,” replied the 
Marquis. “Well, then, Monsieur, be so 
good as to tell me what I ought to 
1o———" 

“You have only to answer my ques- 
tions, omitting nothing. However deli- 
eate the reasons may be which may have 
led you to act in such a manner as to 
give Madame d’Espard a pretext for her 
petition, speak without fear. It is un- 
necessary to assure you that lawyers 
know their duties, and that in such cases 
the profoundest secreey-—” 

“Monsieur,” said the Marquis, whose 
face expressed the sincerest pain, “if my 
explanations should lead to any blame 
being attached to Madame d’Espard’s 
conduct, what will be the result?” 

“The Court may add its censure to 
its reasons for its decision.” 

“Is such censure optional? If I were 
to stipulate with you, before replying, 
that nothing should be said that could 
annoy Madame d’Espard in the event 
of your report being in my favor, would 
the Court take my request into con- 
sideration?” 

The judge looked at the Marquis, and 
the two men exchanged sentiments of 
equal magnanimity. 

“Noél.” said Popinot to his registrar, 


“go into the other room. If you can be 
of use, I will call you in—If, as I am 
inclined to think,” he went on, speaking 
to the Marquis when the clerk had gone 
out, “I find that there is some misunder- 
standing in this case, I can promise you, 
Monsieur, that on your application the 
Court will act with due courtesy. 

“There is a leading fact put forward 
by Madame d’Espard, the most serious 
of all, of which I must beg for an ex- 
planation,” said the judge after a pause. 
“It refers to the dissipation of your for- 
tune to the advantage of a certain 
Madame Jeanrenaud, the widow of a 
barge-master—or rather, to that of her 
son, Colonel Jeanrenaud, for whom you 
are said to have procured an appoint- 
ment, to have exhausted your influence 
with the King, and at last to have ex- 
tended such protection as secures him 
a good marriage. The petition suggests 
that such a friendship is more devoted 
than any feelings, even those which 
morality must disapprove——” 

A sudden flush crimsoned the Mar- 
quis’s face and forehead, tears even 
started to his eyes, for his eyelashes 
were wet, then wholesome pride crushed 
the emotions, which in a man are ac- 
counted a weakness. 

“To tell you the truth, Monsieur,” 
said the Marquis, in a broken voice, 
“you place me in a strange dilemma, 
The motives of my conduct were to 
have died with me. To reveal them 1 
must disclose to you some secret wounds, 
must place the honor of my family in 
your keeping, and must speak of myself, 
a delicate matter, as you will fully 
understand. I hope, Monsieur, that. it 
will all remain a secret between us. You 
will, no doubt, be sable to find in the 
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formulas of the law one which will allow 
of judgment being pronounced without 
any betrayal of my confidences.” 

“So far as that goes, it is perfectly pos- 
sible, Monsieur le Marquis.” 

“Some time after my marriage,” said 
M. d’Espard, “my wife having run into 
considerable expenses, I was obliged to 
have recourse to borrowing. You know 
what was the position of noble families 
during the Revolution; I had not been 
able to keep a steward or a man of busi- 
ness. Nowadays gentlemen are for the 
most part obliged to manage their af- 
fairs themselves. Most of my title-deeds 
had been brought to Paris, from Lan- 
guedoc, Provence, or Le Comtat, by my 
father, who dreaded, and not without 
reason, the inquisition which family title- 
deeds, and what were then styled the 
‘parchments’ of the privileged class, 
brought down on the owners. 

“Our name is Négrepelisse; d’Espard 
is a title acquired in the time of Henry 
IV. by a marriage which brought us the 
estates and titles of the house of d’Hs- 
pard, on condition of our bearing an 
escutcheon of pretense on our coat-of- 
arms, those of the house of d’Espard, an 
old family of Béarn, connected in the 
temale line with that of Albret: quar- 
terly, paly of or and sable; and azure 
two griffins’ claws armed, gules in saltire, 
with the famous motto Des partem 
leonis. At the time of this allience we 
lost Négrepelisse, a little town which was 
us famous during the religious struggles 
as was my ancestor who then bore the 
name. Captain de Négrepelisse was 
ruined by the burning of all his prop- 
erty, for the Protestants did not spare 
a friend of Montluc’s. 

“The Crown was unjust to M. de 
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Négrepelisse; he received neither a mar- 
shal’s baton, nor a post as governor, nor 
any indemnity; King Charles IX., who 
was fond of him, died without being able 
to reward him; Henri IV. arranged his 
marriage with Mademoiselle d’Espard, 
and secured him the estates of that 
house, but all those of the Négrepelisses 
had already passed into the hands of his 
creditors. 

“My great-grandfather, the Marquis 
d’Espard, was, like me, placed early in 
life at the head of his family by the 
death of his father, who, after dissipating 
his wife’s fortune, left his son nothing 
but the entailed estates of the d’Espards, 
burdened with a jointure. The young 
Marquis was all the more straitened for 
money because he held a post at Court. 
Being in great favor with Louis XIV., 
the King’s goodwill brought him a 
fortune. But here, Monsieur, a blot 
stained our escutcheon, an unconfessed 
and horrible stain of blood and disgrace 
which I am making it my business to 
wipe out. I discovered the secret among 
the deeds relating to the estate of 
Négrepelisse and the packets of letters.” 

At this solemn moment the Marquis 
spoke without hesitation or any of the 
repetition habitual with him; but it is 
a matter of common observation that 
persons who, in ordinary life, are afflicted 
with these two defects, are freed from 
them as soon as any passionate emotion 
underlies their speech. 

“The Revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes was decreed,” he went on. “You 
are no doubt aware, Monsieur, that this 
was an opportunity for many favorites 
to make their fortunes. Louis XIV. be- 
stowed on the magnates about his Court 
the confiscated lands of those Protestant 
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families who did not take the prescribed 
steps for the sale of their property. Some 
persons in high favor went ‘Protestant- 
hunting,’ as the phrase was. I have 
ascertained beyond a doubt that the for- 
tune enjoyed to this day by two ducal 
families is derived from lands seized 
from hapless merchants. 

“I will not attempt to explain to you, 
a man of law, all the maneuvers em- 
ployed to entrap the refugees who had 
large fortunes to carry away. It is 
enough to say that the lands of Négre- 
pelisse, comprising twenty-two churches 
and rights over the town, and those of 
Gravenges which had formerly belonged 
to us, were at that time in the hands of 
a Protestant family. My grandfather 
recovered them by gifts from Louis XIV. 
This gift was effected by documents hall- 
marked by atrocious iniquity. The 
owner of these two estates, thinking he 
would be able to return, had gone 
through the form of a sale, and was going 
to Switzerland to join his family, whom 
he had sent in advance. He wished, no 
doubt, to take advantage of every de- 
lay granted by the law, so as to settle 
the concerns of his business. 

“This man was arrested by order of 
the governor, the trustee confessed the 
truth, the poor merchant was hanged, 
and my ancestor had the two estates. I 
would gladly have been able to ignore 
the share he tock in the plot; but the 
governor was his uncle on the mother’s 
side; and I have unfortunately read the 
letter in which he begged him to apply 
to Deodatus, the name agreed upon by 
the Court to designate the King. In 
this letter there is a tone of jocosity 
with reference to the victim, which filled 
me with horror. In the end, the sums 
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of money sent by the refugee family tc 
ransom the poor man’s life were kept by 
the governor, who dispatched the mer- 
chant all the same.” 

The Marquis paused, as though the 
memory of it were still too heavy for 
him to bear. 

“This unfortunate family were named 
Jeanrenaud,” he went on. “That name 
is enough to account for my conduct. 
I could never think without keen pain 
of the secret disgrace that weighed on 
my family. That fortune enabled my 
grandfather to marry a demoiselle de 
Navarreins-Lansac, heiress to the younger 
branch of that house, who were at that 
time much richer than the elder branch 
of the Navarreins. My father thus be- 
came one of the largest landowners in 
the kingdom. He was able to marry my 
mother, a Grandlieu of the younger 
branch. Though ill-gotten, this property 
has been singularly profitable. 

“For my part, being determined to 
remedy the mischief, I wrote to Switzer- 
land, and knew no peace till I was on 
the traces of the Protestant victim’s 
heirs. At last I discovered that the 
Jeanrenauds, reduced to abject want, had 
left Fribourg and returned to live in 
France. Finally, I found in M. Jean- 
renaud, lieutenant in a cavalry regiment 
under Napoleon, the sole heir of this 
unhappy family. In my eyes, Monsieur, 
the rights of the Jeanrenauds were clear 
To establish a prescriptive right is it not 
necessary that there should have beer 
some possibility of proceeding agains! 
those who are in the enjoyment of it? 
To whom could these refugees have ap- 
pealed? Their Court of Justice was on 
high, or rather, Monsieur, it was here,” 
and the Marquis struck his hand on his 
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heart. “I did not choose that my chil- 
dren should be able to think of me as I 
have thought of my father and of my 
ancestors. I aim at leaving them an 
unblemished inheritance and escutcheon. 
I did not choose that nobility should be 
a lie in my person. And, after all, po- 
litically speaking, ought those émigrés 
who are now appealing against revolu- 
tionary confiscations, to keep the prop- 
erty derived from antecedent confisca- 
tions by positive crimes? 

“T found in M. Jeanrenaud and his 
mother the most perverse honesty; to 
hear them you would suppose that they 
were robbing me. In spite of all I could 
say, they will accept no more than the 
value of the lands at the time when the 
King bestowed them on my family. The 
price was settled between us at the sum 
of eleven hundred thousand frances, which 
I was to pay at my convenience and 
without interest. To achieve this I had 
to forego my income for a long time. 
And then, Monsieur, began the destruc- 
tion of sume illusions I had allowed my- 
self as to Madame d’Espard’s character. 
When I proposed to her that we should 
leave Paris and go into the country, 
where we could live respected on half 
of her income, and so more rapidly com- 
plete a restitution of which I spoke to 
her without going into the more serious 
details, Madame d’Espard treated me as 
a madman. I then understood my wife’s 
real character. She would have approved 
of my grandfather’s conduct without a 
seruple, and have laughed at the Hugue- 
nots. Terrified by her coldness, and her 
little affection for her children, whom 
she abandoned to me without a regret, I 
determined to leave her the command 
of her fortune, after paying our common 
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debts. It was no business of hers, as she 
told me, to pay for my follies. As I 
then had not enough to live on and pay 
for my sons’ education, I determined to 
educate them myself, to make them gen- 
tlemen nad men of feeling. By investing 
my money in the Funds I have been 
enabled to pay off my obligation sooner 
than I had dared to hope, for I took 
advantage of the opportunities afforded 
by the improvement in prices. If I had 
kept four thousand frances a year for my 
boys and myself, I could only have paid 
off twenty thousand crowns a year, and 
it would have taken almost eighteen 
years to achieve my freedom. As it is, 
I have lately repaid the whole of the 
eleven hundred thousand francs that 
were due. Thus I enjoy the happiness 
of having made this restitution without 
doing my children the smallest wrong. 

“These, Monsieur, are the reasons 
for the payments made to Madame 
Jeanrenaud and her son.” 

“So Madame d’Espard knew the mo- 
tives of your retirement?” said the 
judge, controlling the emotion he felt 
at this narrative. 

“Yes, Monsieur.” 

Popinot gave an expressive shrug; 
he rose and opened the door in the next 
room. 

“Noél, you can go,” said he to his 
clerk. 

“Monsieur,” he went on, “though what 
you have told me is enough to enlighten 
me thoroughly, I should like to hear 
what you have to say to the other facts 
put forward in the petition. For in- 
stance, you are here carrying on a busi- 
ness such as is not habitually under- 
taken by a man of rank.” 

“We cannot discuss that matter here,” 
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said the Marquis, signing to the judge 
to quit the room. “Nouvion,” said he 
to the old man, “I am going down to 
my rooms; the children will soon be in; 
dine with us.” 

“Then, Monsieur le Marquis,” said 
Popinot on the stairs, “that is not your 
apartment?” 

“No, Monsieur; I took those rooms 
for the office of this undertaking. You 
see,” and he pointed to an advertise- 
ment sheet, “the History is being 
brought out by one of the most respect- 
able firms in Paris, and not by me.” 

The marquis showed the lawyer into 
the ground-floor rooms, saying, “This 
is my apartment.” 

Popinot was quite touched by the 
poetry, not aimed at but pervading this 
dwelling. The weather was lovely, the 
windows were open, the air from the 
garden brought in a wholesome earthy 
smell, the sunshine brightened and 
gilded the woodwork, of a rather gloomy 
brown. At the sight Popinot made up 
his mind that a madman would hardly 
be capable of inventing the tender 
harmony of which he was at that mo- 
ment conscious. 

“T should like just such an apart- 
ment,” thought he. “You think of leav- 
ing this part of the town?” he inquired. 

“T hope so,” replied the Marquis. 
“But I shall remain till my younger son 
has finished his studies, and till the 
children’s character is thoroughly 
formed, before introducing them to the 
world and to their mother’s circle. In- 
deed, after giving them the solid infor- 
mation they possess, I intend to com- 
plete it by taking them to travel to 
the capitals of Europe, that they may 
see men and things, and become accus- 
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tomed to speak the languages they have 
learned. And, Monsieur,” he went on, 
giving the judge a chair in the drawing- 
room, “I could not discuss the book on 
China with you, in the presence of an 
old friend of my family, the Comte de 
Nouvion, who, having emigrated, has 
returned to France without any fortune 
whatever, and who is my partner in this 
concern, less for my profit than his. 
Without telling him what my motives 
were, I explained to him that I was as 
poor as he, but that I had enough money 
to start a speculation in which he might 
be usefully employed. My tutor was 
the Abbé Grozier, whom Charles X. on 
my recommendation appointed Keeper 
of the Books at the Arsenal, which were 
returned to that Prince when he was 
still Monsieur. The Abbé Grozier was 
deeply learned with regard to China, 
its manners and customs; he made me 
heir to this knowledge at an age when 
it is difficult not to become a fanatic 
for the things we learn. At five-and- 
twenty I knew Chinese, and I confess 
I have never been able to check myself 
in an exclusive admiration for that na- 
tion, who conquered their conquerors, 
whose annals extend back indisputably 
to a period more remote than mytho- 
logical or Biblical times, who by their 
immutable institutions have preserved 
the integrity of their empire, whose 
monuments are gigantic, whose admin- 
istration is perfect, among whom revo- 
lutions are impossible, who have re- 
garded ideal beauty as a barren element 
in art, who have luxury and industry 
to such a pitch that we cannot outdo 
them in anything, while they are our 
equals in things where we believe our- 
selves superior. 
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“Still, Monsieur, though I often make 
a jest of comparing China with the 
present condition of European states, 
I am not a Chinaman, I am a French 
gentleman. If you entertain any doubts 
as to the financial side of this under- 
taking, I can prove to you that at this 
moment we have two thousand five hun- 
dred subscribers to this work, which is 
literary, iconographical, statistical, and 
religious; its importance has been gen- 
erally appreciated; our subscribers be- 
long to every nation in Europe, we have 
but twelve hundred in France. Our 
book will cost about three hundred 
francs, and the Comte de Nouvion will 
derive from it from six to seven thou- 
sand francs a year, for his comfort was 
the real motive of the undertaking. For 
my part, I aimed only at the possibility 
of affording my children some pleasures. 
The hundred thousand francs I have 
made, quite in spite of myself, will pay 
for their fencing lessons, horses, dress, 
and theatres, pay the masters who teach 
them accomplishments, procure them 
canvases to spoil, the books they may 
wish to buy, in short, all the little fan- 
cies which a father finds so muca 
pleasure in gratifying. If I had been 
compelled to refuse these indulgences 
to my poor boys, who are so good and 
work so hard, the sacrifice I made to 
the honor of my name would have been 
doubly painful. 

“In point of fact, the twelve years I 
have spent in retirement from the 
world to educate my children have led 
to my being completely forgotten at 
Court. I have given up the career of 
polities; I have lost my historical for- 
tune, and all the distinctions which I 
might have acquired and bequeathed to 


my children; but our house will have 
lost nothing; my boys will be men of 
mark. Though I have missed the sena- 
torship, they will win it nobly by devot- 
ing themselves to the affairs of the coun- 
try, and doing such service as is not 
soon forgotten. While purifying the 
past record of my family, I have insured 
it a glorious future; and is not that to 
have achieved a noble task, though in 
secret and without glory?—And now, 
Monsieur, have you any other explana- 
tions to ask of me?” 

At this instant the tramp of horses 
was heard in the courtyard. 

“Here they are!” said the Marquis. 
In a moment the two lads, fashionably 
put plainly dressed, came into the room, 
booted, spurred, and gloved, and flour- 
ishing their riding-whips. Their beam- 
ing faces brought in the freshness of 
the outer air; they were brilliant with 
health. They both grasped their fath- 
er’s hand, giving him a look, as friends 
do, a glance of unspoken affection, and 
then they bowed coldly to the lawyer. 
Popinot felt that it was quite unneces- 
sary to question the Marquis as to his 
relations towards his sons. 

“Have you enjoyed yourselves?” asked 
the Marquis. 

“Yes, father; I knocked down six 
dolls in twelve shots at the first trial!” 
cried Camille. 

“And where did you ride?” 

“In the Bois; we saw my mother.” 

“Did she stop?” 

“We were riding so fast just then that 
I dare say she did not see us,” replied 
the young Count. 

“But, then, why did you not go to 
speak to her?” 

“T fancy I have noticed, father, that 
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she does not care that we should speak 
to her in public,” said Clément, in an 
undertone. “We are a little too big.” 

The judge’s hearing was keen enough 
to catch these words, which brought a 
cloud to the Marquis’s brow. Popinot 
took pleasure in contemplating the pic- 
ture of the father and his boys. His 
eyes went back with a sense of pathos 
to M. d’Espard’s face; his features, his 
expression, and his manner all expressed 
honesty in its noblest aspect, intellec- 
tual and chivalrous honesty, nobolity in 
all its beauty. 

“You—you see, Monsieur,” said the 
Marquis, and his hesitation had re- 
turned, “you see that Justice may look 
in—in here at any time—yes, at any 
time—here. If there is anybody crazy, 
it can only be the children—the chil- 
dren—who are a little crazy about their 
father, and the father who is very crazy 
about his children—but that sort of 
madness rings true.” 

At this juncture Madame Jeanrenaud’s 
voice was heard in the anteroom, and 
the good woman came bustling in, in 
spite of the man-servant’s remonstrances. 

“T take no roundabout ways, I can 
tell you!” she exclaimed. “Yes, Mon- 
sieur le Marquis, I want to speak to 
you, this very minute,” she went on, 
with a comprehensive bow to the com- 
pany. “By George, and I am too late 
as it is, since Monsieur the criminal 
Judge is before me.” 

“Criminal!” cried the two boys. 

“Good reason why I did not find you 
at your own house, since you were here. 
Well, well! the Law is always to the 
fore when there is mischief brewing —I 
came, Monsieur le Marquis, to tell you 
that my son and I are of one mind to 


give you everything back, since our 
honor is threatened. My son and I, 
we had rather give you back everything 
than cause you the smallest trouble. 
My word, they must be as stupid as 
pans without handles to call you a 
lunatic——” 

“A lunatic! My father?” exclaimed 
the boys, clinging to the Marquis. 
“What is this?” 

“Silence, Madame,” said Popinot. 

“Children, leave us,” said the Marquis. 

The two boys went into the garden 
without a word, but very much alarmed. 

“Madame,” said the judge, “the mon- 
eys paid to you by Monsieur le Marquis 
were legally due, though given to you 
in virtue of a very far-reaching theory 
of honesty. If all the people possessed 
of confiscated goods, by whatever cause, 
even if acquired by treachery, were 
compelled to make restitution every 
hundred and fifty years, there would be 
few legitimate owners in France. The 
possessions of Jacques Coeur enriched 
twenty noble families; the confiscations 
pronounced by the English to the ad- 
vantage of their adherents at the time 
when they held a part of France made 
the fortune of several princely houses. 

“Our law allows M. d’Espard to dis- 
pose of his income without accounting 
for it, or suffering him to be accused 
of its misapplication. A Commission in 
Lunacy can only be granted when a 
man’s actions are devoid of reason; but 
in this case, the remittances made to 
you have a reason based on the most 
sacred and most honorable motives. 
Hence you may keep it all without 
remorse, and leave the world to misin- 
terpret a noble action. In Paris, the 
highest virtue is the object of the foul- 
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est calumny. It is, unfortunately, the 
present condition of society that makes 
the Marquis’s actions sublime. For the 
honor of my country, I would that such 
deeds were regarded as a matter of 
course; but, as things are, I am forced 
by comparison to look upon M. d’Espard 
as a man to whom a crown should be 
awarded, rather than that he should be 
threatened with a Commsision in 
Lunacy. 

“Tn the course of a long professional 
career, I have seen and heard nothing 
which has touched me more deeply than 
that I have just seen and heard. But 
it is not extraordinary that virtue should 
wear its noblest aspect when it is prac- 
ticed by men of the highest class. 

“Having heard me express myself in 
this way, I hope, Monsieur le Marquis, 
that you feel certain of my silence, and 
that you will not for a moment be un- 
sasy as to the decision pronounced in 
the case—if it comes before the Court.” 

“There, now! Well said,” cried 
Madame Jeanrenaud. “That is some- 
thing like a judge! Look here, my 
dear sir, I would hug you if I were not 
so ugly; you speak like a book.” 

The Marquis held out his hand to 
Popinot, who gently pressed it with a 
look full of sympathetic comprehension 
at this great man in private life, and 
the Marquis responded with a pleasant 
smile. These two natures, both so large 
and full—one commonplace but divinely 
kind, the other lofty and sublime—had 
fallen into unison gently, without a jar, 
without a flash of passion, as though 
two pure lights had been merged into 
one. The father of a whole district 
felt himself worthy to grasp the hand 
of this man whe wes doubly noble, and 


the Marquis felt in the depths of hi. 
soul an instinct that told him that the 
judge’s hand was one of those from 
which the treasures of inexhaustible 
beneficence perennially flow. 

“Monsieur le Marquis,” added Por 
inot, with a bow, “I am happy to be 
able to tell you that, from the firss 
words of this inquiry, I regarded m-7 
clerk as quite unnecessary.” 

He went close to M. d’Espard, led 
him into the window-bay, and said: “Jt 
is time that you should return home, 
Monsieur. I believe that Madame la 
Marquise has acted in this matter under 
an influence which you ought at once 
to counteract.” 

Popinot withdrew; he looked back 
several times as he crossed the court~ 
yard, touched by the recollection of the 
scene. It was one of those which take 
root in the memory to blossom again 
in certain hours when the soul seeks 
consolation. 

“Those rooms would just suit me,” 
said he to himself as he reached home. 
“Tf M. d’Espard leaves them, I will 
take up his lease.” 


The next day, at about ten in the 
morning, Popinot, who had written out 
his report the previous evening, made 
his way to the Palais de Justice, intend- 
ing to have prompt and righteous jestice 
done. As he went into the robing-room 
to put on his gown and bands, the usher 
told him that the President of his Court 
begged him to attend in his private 
room, where he was waiting for him. 
Popinot forthwith obeyed. 

“Good-morning, my dear Popinot,” 
said the President, “I have been waiting 
for you.” 
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“Why, Monsieur le Président, is any- 
thing wrong?” 

“A mere silly trifle,” said the Presi- 
dent. “The Keeper of the Seals, with 
whom I had the honor of dining yes- 
terday, led me apart into a corner. He 
had heard that you had been to tea 
with Madame d’Espard, in whose case 
you were employed to make inquiries. 
He gave me to understand that it would 
be as well that you should not sit on 
this case——” 

“But, Monsieur le Président, I can 
prove that I left Madame d’Espard’s 
house at the moment when tea was 
brought in. And my conscience——” 

“Yes, yes; the whole Bench, the two 
Courts, all the profession know you. I 
need not repeat what I said about you 
to his Eminence; but, you know, 
‘Cesar’s wife must not be suspected.’ 
So we shall not make this foolish trifle 
a matter of discipline; but only of the 
properties. Between ourselves, it is not 
on your account, but on that of the 
Bench.” 

“But, Monsieur, if you only knew the 
kind of woman ” said the judge, 
trying to pull his report out of his 
pocket. 

“T am perfectly certain that you have 
proceeded in this matter with the strict- 
est independence of judgment. I my- 
self in the provinces, have often taken 
more than a cup of tea with the people 
I had to try; but the fact that the 
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Keeper of the Seals should have men- 
tioned it and that you might be talked 
about, is enough to make the Court 
avoid any discussion of the matter. Any 
conflict with public opinion must always 
be dangerous for a constitutional body, 
even when the right is on its side against 
the public, because their weapons are 
not equal. Journalism may say or sup- 
pose anything, and our dignity forbids 
us even to reply. In fact, I have spoken 
of the matter to your President, and 
M. Camusot has been appointed in your 
place on your retirement, which you will 
signify. It is a family matter, so to 
speak. And I now beg you to signify 
your retirement from the case as a per- 
sonal favor. To make up, you will get 
the Cross of the Legion of Honor, which 
has so long been due to you. I make 
that my business.” 

When he saw M. Camusot, a juage 
recently called to Paris from a provin- 
cial Court of the same class, as he went 
forward bowing to the Judge and the 
President, Popinot could not suppress 
an ironical smile. This pale, fair young 
man, full of covert ambition, looked 
ready to hang and unhang, at the pleas- 
ure of any earthly king, the innocent 
and the guilty alike, and to follow the 
example of a Laubardemont rather than 
that of a Molé. 

Popinot withdrew with a bow; he 
scorned to deny the lying accusation 
that had been brought against him. 


“ENED? 


Colonel Chabert 


To Madame la Comtesse Ida de Bacarmé 
née du Chasteler 


“Houitto! There is that old Box-coat 
again !” 

This exclamation was made by a 
lawyer’s clerk of the class called in 
French offices a gutter-jumper—a mes- 
senger in fact—who at this moment was 
eating a piece of dry bread with a hearty 
appetite. He pulled off a morsel of 
crumb to make into a bullet, and fired 
it gleefully through the open pane of 
the window against which he was lean- 
ing. The pellet, well aimed, rebounded 
almost as high as the window, after 
hitting the hat of a stranger who was 
crossing the courtyard of a house in 
the Rue Vivienne, where dwelt Maitre 
Derville, attorney-at-law. 

“Come, Simonnin, don’t play tricks 
on people, or I will turn you out of 
doors. However poor a client may be, 
he is still a man, hang it all!” said the 
head clerk, pausing in the addition of 
a bill of costs. 

The lawyer’s messenger is commonly, 
as was Simonnin, a lad of thirteen or 
fourteen, who, in every office, is under 
the special jurisdiction of the managing 
clerk, whose errands and _ billets-douzx 
keep him employed on his way to carry 
writs to the bailiff’s and petitions to the 
Courts. He is akin to the street boy 
in his habits, and to the pettifogger by 
fate. The boy is almost always ruth- 
less, unbroken, unmanageable, a ribald 
rhymester, impudent, greedy, and idle. 
And yet, almost all these clerklings have 
an old mother lodging on some fifth 
floor with whom they share their pit- 
tance of thirty or forty francs a month. 


“Tf he is a man, why do you call him 
old Box-coat?” asked Simonnin, with 
the air of a schoolboy who has caught 
out his master. 

And he went on eating his bread and 
cheese, leaning his shoulder against the 
window jamb; for he rested standing 
like a cab-horse, one of his legs raised 
and propped against the other, on the 
toe of his shoe. 

“What trick can we play that cove?” 
said the third clerk, whose name was 
Godeschal, in a low voice, pausing in 
the middle of a discourse he was extem- 
porizing in an appeal engrossed by the 
fourth clerk, of which copies were being 
made by two neophytes from the prov- 
inces. 

Then he went on improvising— 

“But, in his noble and beneficent wis- 
dom, his Majesty, Louis the Eighteenth 
—(write it at full length, heh! Des. 
roches the learned—you, as you engross 
it!)—when he resumed the reins of 
Government, understood — (what did 
that old nincompoop ever understand?) 
—the high mission to which he had been 
called by Divine Providence!—(a note 
of admiration and six stops. They are 
pious enough at the Courts to let us 
put six)—and his first thought, as is 
proved by the date of the order herein- 
after designated, was to repair the mis- 
fortunes caused by the terrible and sad 
disasters of the revolutionary times, by 
restoring to his numerous and faithful 
adherents—(“numerous” is flattering, 
and ought to please the -Bench)—all 
their unsold estates, whether within our 
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realm, or in conquered or acquired ter-' 
ritory, or in the endowments of public 
institutions, for. we are, and proclaim 
ourselves competent to declare, that 
this is the spirit and meaning of the 
famous, truly loyal order given in— 
Stop,” said Godeschal to the three copy- 
ing clerks, “that rascally sentence brings 
me to the end of my page—Well,” he 
went on, wetting the back fold of the 
sheet with his tongue, so as to be able 
to fold back the page of thick stamped 
paper, “well, if you want to play him 
a trick, tell him that the master can 
only see his clients between two and 
three in the morning; we shall see if he 
comes, the old ruffian!” 

And Godeschal took up the sentence 
he was dictating—“given in~—Are you 
ready?” 

“Yes,” cried the three writers. 

It all went on together, the appeal, 
the gossip, and the conspiracy. 

“Given in—Here, Daddy Boucard, 
what is the date of the order? We must 
dot our 7’s and cross our ¢t’s, by Jingo! 
It helps to fill the pages.” 

“By Jingo!” repeated one of the copy- 
ing clerks before Boucard, the head 
clerk, could reply. 

“What! have you written by Jingo?” 
cried Godeschal, looking at one of the 
novices, with an expression at once stern 
and humorous. 

“Why yes,” said Desroches, the fourth 
clerk, leaning across his neighbor’s copy, 
“he has written ‘We must dot our 1s’ 
and spelt it by Gingo!” 

All the clerks shouted with laughter. 

“Why! Monsieur Huré, you take ‘By 
Jingo’ for a law term, and you say you 
come from Mortagne!” exrlaimed 
Simonnin. 
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“Scratch it cleanly out,” said the head 
clerk. “If the judge, whose business it 
is to tax the bill, were to see such 
things, he would say you were laughing 
at the whole boiling. You would hear 
of it from the chief! Come, no more 
of this nonsense, Monsieur Huré! A 
Norman ought not to write out an ap- 
peal without thought. It is the ‘Shoul- 
der arms!’ of the law.” 

“Given in—in?” asked Godeschal— 
“Tell me when, Boucard.” 

“June 1814,” replied the head clerk, 
without looking up from his work.  ‘ 

A knock at the office door interrupted 
the circumlocutions of the prolix docu- 
ment. Five clerks with rows of hungry 
teeth, bright, mocking eyes, and curly 
heads, lifted their noses towards the 
door, after crying all together in a sing- 
ing tone, “Come in!” 

Boucard kept his face buried in a pile 
of papers—broutilles (odds and ends) in 
French law jargon—and went on draw- 
ing out the bill of costs on which he 
was busy. 

The office was a large room furnished 
with the traditional stool which is to be 
seen in all these dens of law-quibbling. 
The stove pipe crossed the room diag-: 
onally to the chimney of a bricked-up 
fireplace; on the marble chimney-piece 
were several chunks of bread, triangles 
of Brie cheese, pork cutlets, glasses, bots 
tles, and the head clerk’s cup of choco- 
late. The smell of these dainties 
blended so completely with that of the 
immoderately overheated stove and the 
odor peculiar to offices and old papers, 
that the trail of a fox would not have 
been perceptible. The floor was covered 
with mud and snow, brought in by the 
clerks. Near the window stood the desk 
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with a revolving lid, where the head 
clerk worked, and against the back of 
it was the second clerk’s table. The 
second clerk was at this moment in 
Court. It was between eight and nine 
in the morning. 

The only decoration of the office con- 
sisted in huge yellow posters, announc- 
ing seizures of real estate, sales, settle- 
ments under trust, final or interim 
judgments,—all the glory of a lawyer’s 
office. Behind the head clerk was an 
enormous stack of pigeon-holes from 
the top to the bottom of the room, of 
which each division was crammed with 
bundles of papers with an infinite number 
of tickets hanging from them at the ends 
of red tape, which give a peculiar physi- 
ognomy to law-papers. The lower rows 
were filled with cardboard boxes, yellow 
with use, on which might be read the 
names of the more important clients 
whose cases were juicily stewing at this 
present time. The dirty window-panes 
admitted but little daylight. Indeed, 
there are very few offices in Paris where 
it is possible to write without lamplight 
before ten in the morning in the month 
of February, for they are all left to very 
natural neglect; everyone comes and no 
one stays; no one has any personal in- 
terest in a scene of mere routine—neither 
the attorney, nor the counsel, nor the 
clerks, trouble themselves about the ap- 
pearance of a place which, to the youths, 
is a schoolroom; to the clients, a pas- 
sage; to the chief, a laboratory. The 
greasy furniture is handed down to suc- 
cessive owners with such scrupulous 
care, that in some offices may still be 
seen boxes of remainders, machines for 
twisting parchment gut, and bags left 
by the prosecuting parties of the Cha- 


telet (abbreviated to Chlet)—a Court 
which, under the old order of things, 
represented the present Court of First 
Instance (or County Court). 

So in this dark office, thick with dust, 
there was, as in all its fellows, something 
repulsive to the clients —something 
which made it one of the most hideous 
monstrosities of Paris. Nay, were it not 
for the moldy sacristies where prayers 
are weighed out and paid for like gro- 
ceries and for the old-clothes shops, 
where flutter the rags that blight all 
the illusions of life by showing us the 
last end of all our festivities—an attor- 
ney’s office would be, of all social marts, 
the most loathsome. But we might say 
the same of the gambling-hell, of the 
Law Court, of the lottery office, of the 
brothel. 

But why? In these places, perhaps, 
the drama being played in a man’s soul 
makes him indifferent to accessories, 
which would also account for the single- 
mindedness of great thinkers and men 
of great ambitions. 

“Where is my penknife?” 

“T am eating my breakfast.” 

“You go and be hanged! here is g 
blot on the copy.” 

“Silence, gentlemen!” 

These various exclamations were ut- 
tered simultaneously at the moment 
when the old client shut the door with 
the sort of humility which disfigures 
the movements of a man down on his 
luck. The stranger tried to smile, but 
the muscles of his face relaxed as he 
vainly looked for some symptoms of 
amenity on the inexorably indifferent 
faces of the six clerks. Accustomed, no 
doubt, to gauge men, he very politely 
addressed the gutter-jumper, hoping to 
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get a civil answer from this boy of all 
sork. 

“Monsieur, is your master at home?” 

The pert messenger made no reply, 
hut patted his ear with the fingers of 
kis left hand, as much as to say, “I 
am deaf.” 

“What do you want, sir?” asked 
Godeschal, swallowing as he spoke a 
mouthful of bread big enough to charge 
a four-pounder, flourishing his knife and 
crossing his legs, throwing up one foot 
in the air to the level of his eyes. 

“This is the fifth time I have called,” 
replied the victim. “I wish to speak to 
M. Derville.” 

“On business?” 

“Yes, but I can explain it to no one 
but——” 

“M. Derville is in bed; if you want to 
consult him on some difficulty, he does 
no serious work till midnight. But if 
you will lay the case before us, we 
could help you just as well as he can 
‘o———" 

The stranger was unmoved; he looked 
timidly about him, like a dog who has 
got into a strange kitchen and expects 
a kick. By grace of their profession, 
lawyers’ clerks have no fear of thieves; 
they did not suspect the owner of the 
box-coat, and left him to study the 
place, where he looked in vain for a 
chair to sit on, for he was evidently 
tired. Attorneys, on principle, do not 
have many chairs in their offices. The 
inferior client, being kept waiting on 
his feet, goes away grumbling, but then 
he does not waste time, which, as an 
old lawyer once said, is not allowed for 
when the bill is taxed. 

“Monsieur,” said the old man, “as I 
have already told you, I cannot explain 


my business to anyone but M. Derville. 
I will wait till he is up.” 

Boucard had finished his bill. He 
smelt the fragrance of his chocolate, 
rose from his cane arm-chair, went to 
the chimney-piece, looked the old man 
from head to foot, stared at his coat, 
and made an indescribabie grimace. He 
probably reflected that whichever way 
this client might be wrung, it would be 
impossible to squeeze out a centime, so 
he put in a few brief words to rid the 
office of a bad customer. 

“Tt is the truth, monsieur. The chief 
only works at night. If your business 
is important, I recommend you to re- 
turn at one in the morning.” The 
stranger looked at the head clerk with 
a bewildered expression, and remained 
motionless for a moment. The clerks, 
accustomed to-every change of coun- 
tenance, and the odd whimsicalities to 
which indecision absence of mind 
give. rise in “parties,” went on eating, 
making as much with their jaws 
as horses over a manger, and paying no 
further heed to the old man. 

“T will come again to-night,” said the 
stranger at length, with the tenacious 
desire, peculiar to the unfortunate, to 
catch humanity at fault. 

The only irony allowed to poverty is 
to drive Justice and Benevolence to 
unjust denials. When a poor wretch 
has convicted Society of falsehood, he 
throws himself more eagerly on the 
mercy of God. 

“What do you think of that for a 
cracked pot?” said Simonnin, without 
waiting till the old man had shut the 
door. 

“He looks as if he had been buried 
and dug up again,” said a clerk. 
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“He is some colonel who wants his 
arrears of pay,” said the head clerk. 

“No, he is a retired concierge,” said 
Godeschal. 

“J bet you he is a nobleman,” cried 
Boucard. 

“T bet you he has been a porter,” re- 
torted Godeschal. “Only porters are 
gifted by nature with shabby box-coats, 
as worn and greasy and frayed as that 
old body’s. And did you see his trod- 
den-down boots that let the water in, 
and his stock which serves for a shirt? 
He has slept in a dry arch.” 

“He may be of noble birth, and yet 
have pulled the door-latch,” cried Des- 
roches. “It has been known!” 

“No,” Boucard insisted, in the midst 
of laughter, “I maintain that he was a 
brewer in 1789, and a colonel in the time 
of the Republic.” 

“T bet theater tickets round that he 
never was a soldier,” said Godeschal. 

“Done with you,” answered Boucard. 

“Monsieur! Monsieur!” shouted the 
little messenger, opening the window. 

“What are you at now, Simonnet?” 
asked Boucard. 

“T am calling him that you may ask 
him whether he is a colonel or a porter; 
he must know.” 

All the clerks laughed. As to the old 
man, he was already coming upstairs 
again. 

“What can we say to him?” cried 
Godeschal. 

“Leave it to me,” replied Boucard. 

The poor man came in nervously, his 
eyes cast down, perhaps not to betray 
how hungry he was by looking too 
ereedily at the eatables. 

“Monsieur,” said Boucard. “will you 
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have the kindness to leave your name, 
so that M. Derville may know—~—” 

“Chabert.” 

“The Colonel who was killed at 
Eylau?” asked Huré, who, having so 
far said nothing, was jealous of adding 
a jest to all the others. 

“The same, Monsieur,” replied the 
good man, with antique simplicity. And 
he went away. 

“Whew!” 

“Done brown!” 

“Poof!” 

“Oh {7 

“Ah!” 

“Boum!” 

“The old rogue!” 

“Ting-a-ring-ting |” 

“Sold again!” 

“Monsieur Desroches, you are going 
to the play without paying,” said Huré 
to the fourth clerk, giving him a slap 
on the shoulder that might have killed 
a rhinoceros. 

There was a storm of cat-calls, cries, 
and exclamations, which all the onoma- 
topeia of the language would fail to 
represent. 

“Which theater shall we go to?” 

“To the opera,” cried the head clerk. 

“In the first place,” said Godeschal, 
“I never mentioned which theater. 1 
might, if I chose, take you to see 
Madame Saqui.” 

“Madame Saqui is not the play.” 

“What is a play?” replied Godeschal. 
“First, we must define the point of fact. 
What did I bet, gentlemen? A play. 
What is a play? A spectacle. What 
is a_ spectacle? Something to be 
seen——” 

“But on that principle you would pay 
your bet by taking us to see the water 
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run under the Pont Neuf!” cried Simon- 
nin, interrupting him. 

“To be seen for money,” Godeschal 
added. 

“But a great many things are to be 
seen for money that are not plays. The 
definition is defective,” said Desroches. 
“But do listen to me!” 

“You are talking nonsense, my dear 
boy,” said Boucard. 

“Ts Curtius’s a play?” said Godeschal. 

“No,” said the head clerk, “it is a 
collection of figures—but it is a spec- 
tacle.” 

“T bet you a hundred francs to a sou,” 
Godeschal resumed, “that Curtius’s Wax- 
works forms such a show as might be 
called a play or theater. It contains a 
thing to be seen at various prices, ac- 
cording to the place you choose to 
occupy.” 

“And so on, and so forth!” said 
Simonnin. 

“You mind I don’t box your ears!” 
said Godeschal. 

The clerks shrugged their shoulders. 

“Besides, it is not proved that that 
old ape was not making game of us,” 
he said, dropping his argument, which 
was drowned in the laughter of the other 
clerks. “On my honor, Colonel Chabert 
is really and truly dead. His wife is 
married again to Comte Ferraud, Coun- 
cilor of State. Madame Ferraud is one 
of my clients.” 

“Come, the case is remanded till to- 
morrow,” said Boucard. “To work, gen- 
tlemen. The deuce is in it; we get 
nothing done here. Finish copying that 
appeal; it must be handed in before the 
sitting of the Fourth Chamber, judgment 
is to be given to-day. Come. on you 
go!” 
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“If he really were Colonel Chabert, 
would not that impudent rascal Simon- 
nin have felt the leather of his boot in 
the right place when he pretended to 
be deaf?” said Desroches, regarding this 
remark as more conclusive than Gode- 
schal’s. 

“Since nothing is settled,” said Bou- 
card, “let us all agree to go to the 
upper boxes of the Francais and see 
Thelma in Nero. Simonnin may go to 
the pit.” 

And thereupon the head clerk sat 
down at his table, and the others fol- 
lowed his example. 

“Given in June eighteen hundred and 
fourteen (in words),” said Godeschal. 
“Ready?” 

“Yes,” replied the two copying clerks 
and the engrosser, whose pens forthwith 
began to creak over the stamped paper, 
making as much noise in the office as a 
hundred cock-chafers imprisoned by 
schoolboys in paper cages. 

“And we hope that my lords on the 
Bench,” the extemporizing clerk went on. 
“Stop! I must read my sentence through 
again. I do not understand it myself.” 

“Forty-six (that must often happen) 
and three forty-nines,” said Boucard. 

“We hope,” Godeschal began again, 
after reading all through the document, 
“that my lords on the Bench will not be 
less magnanimous than the august author 
of the decree, and that they will do 
justice against the miserable claims of 
the acting committee of the chief Board 
of the Legion of Honor by interpreting 
the law in the wide sense we have here 
set forth——” 

“Monsieur Godeschal, wouldn’t you 
like a glass of water?” said the little 
messenger. 
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“That imp of a boy!” said Boucard. 
“Here, get on your double-soled shanks- 
mare, take this packet, and spin off to 
the Invalides.” 

“Here set forth,’ Godeschal went on. 
“Add in the interest of Madame la 
Vicomtesse (at full length) de Grand- 
lieu.” 

“What!” cried the chief, “are you 
thinking of drawing up an appeal in the 
case of Vicomtesse de Grandlieu against 
the Legion of Honor—a case for the 
office to stand or fall by? You are 
something like an ass! Have the good- 
ness to put aside your copies and your 
notes; you may keep al] tkat for the 
case of Navarreins against the Hospitals. 
It is late; I will draw up a little peti- 
tion myself, with a due allowance of 
‘inasmuch,’ and go to the Courts my- 
self.” 

This scene is typical of the thousand 
delights which, when we look back on 
our youth, make us say, “Those were 
good times.” 


At about one in the morning Colonel 
Chabert, self-styled, knocked at the door 
of Maitre Derville, attorney to the Court 
of First Instance in the Department of 
the Seine. The porter told him that 
Monsieur Derville had not yet come in. 
The old man said he had an appoint- 
ment, and was shown upstairs to the 
rooms occupied by the famous lawyer, 
who, notwithstanding his youth, was 
considered to have one of the longest 
beads in Paris. 

Having rung, the distrustful applicant 
was not a little astonished at finding 
the head clerk busily arranging in a 
convenient order on his master’s dining- 
toom table the papers relating to the 
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cases to be tried on the morrow. The 
clerk, not less astonished, bowed to the 
Colonel and begged him to take a seat, 
which the client did. 

“On my word, Monsieur, I thought 
you were joking yesterday when you 
named such an hour for an interview,” 
said the old man, with the forced mirth 
of a ruined man, who does his best to 
smile. 

“The clerks were joking, but they were 
speaking the truth too,” replied the man, 
going on with his work. “M. Derville 
chooses this hour for studying his cases, 
taking stock of their possibilities, ar- 
ranging how to conduct them, deciding 
on the line of defense. His prodigious 
intellect is freer at this hour—the only 
time when he can have the silence and 
quiet needed for the conception of good 
ideas. Since he entered the profession, 
you are the third person to come to 
him for a consultation at this midnight 
hour. After coming in the chief will 
discuss each case, read everything, spend 
four or five hours perhaps over the busi- 
ness, then he will ring for me and explain 
to me his intentions. In the morning 
from ten till two he hears what his 
clients have to say, then he spends the 
rest of his day in appointments. In 
the evening he goes into society to keep 
up his connections. So he has only the 
night for undermining his cases, ransack- 
ing the arsenal of the Code, and laying 
his plan of battle. He is determined 
never to lose a case; he loves his art. 
He will not undertake every case, as his 
brethren do. That is his life, an excep- 
tionally active one. And he makes a 
great deal of money.” 

As he listened to this explanation, the 
old man sat silent, and his strange face 
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assumed an expression so bereft of in- 
telligence, that the clerk, after looking 
at him, thought no more about him. 

A few minutes later Derville came in, 
in evening dress; his head clerk opened 
the door to him, and went back to 
finish arranging the papers. The young 
lawyer paused for a2 moment in amaze- 
ment on seeing in the dim light the 
strange client who awaited him. Colonel 
Chabert was as absolutely immovable 
as one of the wax figures in Curtius’s 
collection to which Godeschal had pro- 
posed to treat his fellow-clerks. This 
quiescence would not have been a sub- 
ject for astonishment if it had not com- 
pleted the supernatural aspect of the 
man’s whole person. The old soldier 
was dry and lean. His forehead, in- 
tentionally hidden under a smoothly 
combed wig, gave him a look of mys- 
tery. His eyes seemed shrouded in a 
transparent film; you would have com- 
pared them to dingy mother-of-pearl 
with a blue iridescence changing in the 
gleam of the wax-lights. His face, pale, 
livid, and as thin as a knife, if I may 
use such a vulgar expression, was as the 
face of the dead. Round his neck was 
a tight black silk stock. 

Below the dark line of this rag the 
body was so completely hidden in 
shadow that a man of imagination 
might have supposed the old head was 
due to some chance play of light and 
shade, or have taken it for a portrait 
by Rembrandt, without a frame. The 
brim of the hat which covered the old 
man’s brow cast a black line of shadow 
on the upper part of the face. This 
grotesque effect, though natural, threw 
into relief by contrast the white furrows, 
the cold wrinkles, the colorless tone of 
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the corpse-like countenance, And the 
absence of all movement in the figure, 
of all fire in the eye, were in harmony 
with a certain look of melancholy mad- 
ness, and the deteriorating symptoms 
characteristic of senility, giving the face 
an indescribably ill-starred look which 
no human words could render. 

But an observer, especially a lawyer, 
could also have read in this stricken 
mar the signs of deep sorrow, the traces 
of grief which had worn into this face, 
as drops of water from the sky falling 
on fine marble at last destroy its beauty. 
A physician, an author, or a judge might 
have discerned a whole drama at the 
sight of its sublime horror, while the 
least charm was its resemblance to the 
grotesques which artists amuse them- 
selves by sketching on a corner of the 
lithographic stone while chatting with 
a friend. 

On seeing the attorney, the stranger 
started, with the convulsive thrill that 
comes over a poet when a sudden noise 
rouses him from a fruitful reverie in si~ 
lence and at night. The old man hastily 
removed his hat and rose to bow to the 
young man; the leather lining of his hat 
was doubtless very greasy; his wig stuck 
to it without his noticing it, and left 
his head bare, showing his skull horribly 
disfigured by a scar beginning at the 
nape of the neck and ending over the 
right eye, a prominent seam all across 
his face. The sudden removal of the 
dirty wig which the poor man wore to 
hide this gash gave the two lawyers no 
inclination to laugh, so horrible to be- 
hold was this riven skull. The first idea 
suggested by the signt of this old wound 
was, “His intelligence must have escaped 
through that cut.” 
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“If this is not Colonel Chabert, he is 
some thoroughgoing trooper!” thought 
Boucard. 

“Monsieur,” said Derville, “to whom 
have I the honor of speaking?” 

“To Colonel Chabert.” 

“Which?” 

“He who was killed at Eylau,” replied 
the old man. 

On hearing this strange speech, the 
lawyer and his clerk glanced at each 
other, as much as to say, “He is mad.” 

“Monsieur,” the Colonel went on, “I 
wish to confide to you the secret of my 
position.” 

A thing well worthy of note is the 
natural intrepidity of lawyers. Whether 
from the habit of receiving a great many 
persons, or from the deep sense of the 
protection conferred on them by the law, 
or from confidence in their mission, they 
enter everywhere, fearing nothing, like 
priests and physicians. Derville signed 
to Boucard, who vanished. 

“During the day, sir,” said the attor- 
ney, “I am not so miserly of my time, 
but at night every minute is precious. 
So be brief and concise. Go to the facts 
without digression. I will ask for any 
explanations I may consider necessary. 
Speak.” 

Having bid his strange client to be 
seated, the young man sat down at the 
table; but while he gave his attention 
to the deceased Colonel, he turned over 
the bundles of papers. 

“You know, perhaps,” said the dead 
man, “that I commanded a cavalry regi- 
ment at HEylau. I was of important 
service to the success of Murat’s famous 
charge which decided the victory. Un- 
happily for me, my death is a historical 
fact, recorded in Victoires et Conquétes, 
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where it is related in full detail. We 
cut through the tiree Russian lines, 
which at once closed up and formed 
again, so that we had to repeat the 
movement back again. At the moment 
when we were nearing the Emperor, 
after having scattered the Russians, I 
came against a squadron of the enemy’s 
cavalry. I rushed at the obstinate 
brutes. Two Russian officers, perfect 
giants, attacked me both at once. One 
of them gave me a cut across the head 
that crashed through everything, even a 
black silk cap I wore next my head, and 
cut deep into the skull. I fell from my 
horse. Murat came up to support me; 
he rode over my body, he and all his 
men, fifteen hundred of them—there 
might have been more. My death was 
announced to the Emperor, who as a 
precaution—for he was fond of me, was 
the Master—wished to know if there 
were no hope of saving the man he had 
to thank for such a vigorous attack. He 
sent two surgeons to identify me and 
bring me into hospital, saying, perhaps 
too carelessly, for he was very busy, 
‘Go and see whether by any chance poor 
Chabert is still alive.’ These rascally 
sawbones, who had just seen me lying 
under the hoofs of the horses of two 
regiments, no doubt did not trouble 
themselves to feel my pulse, and re- 
ported that I was quite dead. The cer- 
tificate of death was probably made out 
in accordance with the rules of military 
jurisprudence.” 

As he heard his visitor express himself 
with complete lucidity, and relate a 
story so probable though so strange, the 
young lawyer ceased fingering the papers, 
rested his left elbow on the table, and 
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with his head on his hand lcoked steadily 
at the Colonel. 

“Do you know, Monsieur, that I am 
lawyer to the Comtesse Ferraud,” he 
said, interrupting the speaker, “Colonel 
Chabert’s widow?” 

“My wife—yes, Monsieur. Therefore, 
after a hundred fruitless attempts to 
interest lawyers, who have all thought 
me mad, I made up my mind to come 
to you. I will tell you of my misfor- 
tunes afterwards; for the present, allow 
me to prove the facts, explaining rather 
how things must have fallen out rather 
than how they did occur. Certain cir- 
cumstances, known, I suppose, to no one 
but the Almighty, compel me to speak 
of some things as hypothetical. The 
wounds I had received must presumably 
have produced tetanus, or have thrown 
me into a state analogous to that of a 
disease called, I believe, catalepsy. 
Otherwise how is it conceivable that I 
should have been stripped, as is the 
custom in time of war, and thrown into 
the common grave by the men ordered 
to bury the dead? 

“Allow me here to refer to a detail of 
which I could know nothing till after 
the event, which, after all, I must speak 
of as my death. At Stuttgart, in 1814, 
I met an old quartermaster of my regi- 
ment. This dear fellow, the only man 
who chose to recognize me, and of whom 
I will tell you more later, explained the 
marvel of my preservation, by telling 
me that my horse was shot in the flank 
at the moment when I was wounded. 
Man and beast went down together, like 
a monk cut out of card-paper. As I fell, 
to the right or to the left, I was no 
doubt covered by the body of my horse, 
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which protected me from being trampled 
to death or hit by a ball. 

“When I came to myself, Monsieur, 
I was in a position and an atmosphere 
of which I could give you no idea if I 
talked till to-morrow. The little air 
there was to breathe was foul. I wanted 
to move, and found no room. I opened 
my eyes, and saw nothing. The most 
alarming circumstance was the lack of 
air, and this enlightened me as to my 
situation. I understood that no fresh 
air could penetrate to me, and that I 
must die. This thought took off the 
sense of intolerable pain which had 
aroused me. There was a violent sing- 
ing in my ears. I heard—or I thought 
I heard, I will assert nothing—groans 
from the world of dead among whom I 
was lying. Some nights I still think I 
hear those stifled moans; though the 
remembrance of that time is very ob- 
scure, and my memory very indistinct, 
in spite of my impressions of far more 
acute suffering I was fated to go through, 
and which have confused my ideas. 

“But there was something more awful 
than cries; there was a silence such as 
I have never known elsewhere—literally, 
the silence of the grave. At last, by 
raising my hands and feeling the dead, 
I discerned a vacant space between my 
head and the human carrion above. I 
could thus measure the space, granted 
by a chance of which I knew not the 
cause. It would seem that, thanks to 
the carelessness and the haste with which 
we had been pitched into the trench, 
two dead bodies had leaned across and 
against each other, forming an angle like 
that made by two cards when a child 
is building a card castle. Feeling about 
me at once, for there was no time for 
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play, I happily felt an arm lying de- 
tached, the arm of a Hercules. A stout 
bone, to which I owed my rescue. But 
for this unhoped-for help, I must have 
perished. But with a fury you may 
imagine, I began to work my way 
through the bodies which separated me 
from the layer of earth which had no 
doubt been thrown over us—I say us, 
as if there had been others living! I 
worked with a will, Monsieur, for here 
Iam! But to this day I do not know 
how I succeeded in getting through the 
pile of flesh which formed a barrier be- 
tween me and life. You will say I had 
three arms. This crowbar, which I used 
cleverly enough, opened out a little air 
between the bodies I moved, and I 
economized my breath. At last I saw 
daylight, but through snow! 

“At that moment I perceived that my 
head was cut open. Happily my blood, 
or that of my comrades, or perhaps the 
torn skin of my horse, who knows, had 
in coagulating formed a sort of natural 
plaster. But, in spite of it, I fainted 
away when my head came into contact 
with the snow. However, the little 
warmth left in me melted the snow 
about me; and when I recovered con- 
sciousness, I found myself in the middle 
of a round hole, where I stood shouting 
as long as I could. But the sun was 
rising, so I had very little chance of 
being heard. Was there anyone in the 
fields yet? I pulled myself up, using 
my feet as a spring, resting on one of 
the dead, whose ribs were firm. You 
may suppose that this was not the mo- 
ment for saying, ‘Respect courage in 
misfortune!’ In short, Monsieur, after 
enduring the anguish, if the word is 
strong enough for my frenzy of seeing 
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for a long time, yes, quite a long time, 
those cursed Germans flying from a voice 
they heard where they could see no one, 
I was dug out by a woman, who was 
brave or curious enough to come close 
to my head, which must have looked as 
though it had sprouted from the ground 
like a mushroom. This woman went to 
fetch her husband, and between them 
they got me to their poor hovel. 

“Tt would seem that I must have again 
fallen into a catalepsy—allow me to use 
the word to describe a state of whicl 
I have no idea, but which, from the ac- 
count given by my hosts, I suppose to 
have been the effect of that malady. 1 
remained for six months between life and 
death; not speaking, or, if I spoke, talk- 
ing in delirium. At last, my hosts got 
me admitted to the hospital at Heils- 
berg. ‘ 

“You will understand, Monsieur, that 
I came out of the womb of the grave 
as naked as I came from my mother’s; 
so that six months afterwards, when I 
remembered, one fine morning, that I 
had been Colonel Chabert, and when, on 
recovering my wits, I tried to exact from 
my nurse rather more respect than she 
paid to any poor devil, all my com- 
panions in the ward began to laugh. 
Luckily for me, the surgeon, out of pro- 
fessional pride, had answered for my 
cure, and was naturally interested in his 
patient. When I told him coherently 
about my former life, this good man, 
named Sparchmann, signed a deposition, 
drawn up in the legal form of his coun- 
try, giving an account of the miraculous 
way in which I had escaped from the 
trench dug for the dead, the day and 
hour when I had been found by my 
benefactress and her hushand, the nature 
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and exact spot of my injuries, adding 
to these documents a description of my 
person. 

“Well, Monsieur, I have neither these 
important pieces of evidence, nor the 
declaration I made before a notary at 
Heilsberg, with a view to establishing 
my identity. From the day when I was 
turned out of that town by the events 
of war, I have wandered about like a 
vagabond, begging my bread, treated as 
a madman when I have told my story, 
without ever having found or earned a 
sou to enable me to recover the deeds 
which would prove my statements, and 
restore me to society. My sufferings 
have often kept me for six months at a 
time in some little town, where every 
care was taken of the invalid French- 
man, but where he was laughed at to his 
face as soon as he said he was Colonel 
Chabert. For a long time that laughter, 
those doubts, used to put me into rages 
which did me harm, and which even led 
to my being locked up at Stuttgart as a 
madman. And, indeed, as you may 
judge from my story, there was ample 
reason for shutting a man up. 

“At the end of two years’ detention, 
which I was compelled to submit to, 
after hearing my keepers say a thousand 
times, ‘Here is a poor man who thinks 
he is Colonel Chabert’ to people who 
would reply, ‘Poor fellow!’ I became 
convinced of the impossibility of my 
own adventure. I grew melancholy, re- 
signed, and quiet, and gave up calling 
myself Colonel Chabert, in order to get 
out of my prison, and see France once 
more. Oh, Monsieur! To see Paris 
again was a delirium which I——” 

Without finishing his sentence, Colonel 
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Chabert fell into a deep study, which 
Derville respected. 

“One fine day,” his visitor resumed, 
“one spring day, they gave me the key 
of the fields, as we say, and ten thalers, 
admitting that I talked quite sensibly 
on all subjects, and no longer called 
myself Colonel Chabert. On my honor, 
at that time, and even to this day, some- 
times I hate my name. I wish I were 
not myself. The sense of my rights kills 
me. If my illness had but deprived me 
of all memory of my past life, I could 
be happy. I should have entered the 
service again under any name, no matter 
what, and should, perhaps, have been 
made Field-Marshal in Austria or Rus- 
sia. Who knows?” 

“Monsieur,” said the attorney, “you 
have upset all my ideas. I feel as if I 
heard you in a dream. Pause for a 
moment, I beg of you.” 

“You are the only person,” said the 
Colonel, with a melancholy look, “who 
ever listened to me so patiently. No 
lawyer has been willing to lend me ten 
napoleons to enable me to procure from 
Germany the necessary documents to 
begin my lawsuit——” 

“What lawsuit?” said the attorney, 
who had forgotten his client’s painful 
position in listening to the narrative of 
his past sufferings. 

“Why, Monsieur, is not the Comtesse 
Ferraud my wife? She has thirty thou- 
sand francs a year, which belong to me, 
and she will not give me a sou. When 
I tell lawyers these things—men of 
sense; when I propose—I, a beggar—to 
bring an action against a Count and 
Countess; when I—a dead man—bring 
up as against a certificate of death a 
certificate of marriage and registers of 
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births, they show me out, either with 
the air of cold politeness, which you all 
know how to assume to rid yourselves 
of a hapless wretch, or brutally, like men 
who think they have to deal with a 
swindler or a madman—it depends on 
their nature. I have been buried under 
the dead; but now I am buried under 
the living, under papers, under facts, 
under the whole of society, which wants 
to shove me underground again!” 

“Pray resume your narrative,” said 
Derville. 

““Pray resume it!’” cried the hapless 
old man, taking the young lawyer’s 
hand. “That is the first polite word I 
have heard since——” 

The Colonel wept. Gratitude choked 
his voice. The appealing and unutter- 
able eloquence that lies in the eyes, in 
a gesture, even in silence, entirely 
convinced Derville, and touched him 
deeply. 

“Listen, Monsieur,” said he; “I have 
this evening won three hundred francs 
at cards. I may very well lay out half 
that sum in making a man happy. I will 
begin the inquiries and researches neces- 
sary to obtain the documents of which 
you speak, and until they arrive I will 
give you five francs a day. If you are 
Colonel Chabert, you will pardon the 
smallness of the loan as coming from a 
young man who has his fortune to make. 
Proceed.” 

The Colonel, as he called himself, sat 
for a moment motionless and _bewil- 
dered; the depth of his woes had no 
doubt destroyed his powers of belief. 
Though he was eager in pursuit of his 
military distinction, of his fortune, of 
himself, perhaps it was in obedience to 
the inexplicable feeling, the latent garm 
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in every man’s heart, to which we owe 
the experiments of alchemists, the pas- 
sion for glory, the discoveries of astron- 
omy and of physics, everything whick 
prompts man to expand his being by 
multiplying himself through deeds or 
ideas. In his mind the Ego was now 
but a secondary object, just as the vanity 
of success or the pleasure of winning 
becomes dearer to the gambler than the 
object he has at stake. The young 
lawyer’s words were as a miracle to this 
man, for ten years repudiated by his 
wife, by justice, by the whole social 
creation. To find in a lawyer’s office the 
ten gold pieces which had so long been 
refused him by so many people, and in 
so many ways! The Colonel was like 
the lady who, having been ill of a fever 
for fifteen years, fancied she had some 
fresh complaint when she was cured. 
There are joys in which we have ceased 
to believe; they fall on us, it is like a 
thunderbolt; they burn us. The poor 
man’s gratitude was too great to find 
utterance. To superficial observers he 
seemed cold, but Derville saw complete 
honesty under this amazement. A swin- 
dler would have found his voice. 

“Where was I?” said the Colonel, with 
the simplicity of a child or of a soldier, 
for there is often something of the child 
in a true soldier, and almost always 
something of the soldier in a child, 
especially in France. 

“At Stuttgart. You were out of 
prison,” said Derville. 

“You know my wife?” asked the 
Colonel. 

“Yes,” said Derville, with a bow. 

“What is she like?” 

“Still quite charming.” 

The old man held up his hand, and 
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seeroed to be swallowing down some 
secret anguish with the grave and solemn 
resignation that is characteristic of men 
who have stood the ordeal of blood and 
fire on the battlefield. 

“Monsieur,” said he, with a sort of 
cheerfulness—for he breathed again, the 
poor Colonel; he had again risen from 
the grave; he had just melted a covering 
of snow less easily thawed than that 
which had once before frozen his head; 
and he drew a deep breath, as if he had 
just escaped from a dungeon—‘Mon- 
sieur, if I had been a handsome young 
fellow, none of my misfortunes would 
have befallen me. Women believe in 
men when they flavor their speeches with 
the word Love. They hurry then, they 
come, they go, they are everywhere at 
once; they intrigue, they assert facts, 
they play the very devil for a man who 
takes their fancy. But how could I in- 
terest a woman? [I had a face like a 
Requiem. I was dressed like a sans- 
culotte. I was more like an Eskimo than 
a Frenchman—I, who had formerly been 
considered one of the smartest of fops in 
1799!—I, Chabert, Count of the Empire. 

“Well, on the very day when I was 
vurned out into the streets like a dog, 
{ met the quartermaster of whom I just 
now spoke. This old soldier’s name was 
Boutin. The poor devil and I made 
the queerest pair of broken-down hacks 
I ever set eyes on. I met him out walk- 
ing; but though I recognized him, he 
could not possibly guess who I was. We 
went into a tavern together. In there, 
when I told him my name, Boutin’s 
mouth opened from ear to ear in a roar 
of laughter, like the bursting of a mortar. 
That mirth, Monsieur, was one of the 
keenest pangs I have known. It told 
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me without disguise how great were the 
changes in me! I was, then, unrecog- 
nizable even to the humblest and most 
grateful of my former friends! 

“T had once saved Boutin’s life, but 
it was only the repayment of a debt 
I owed him. I need not tell you how 
he did me this service; it was at Re- 
venna, in Italy. The house where 
Boutin prevented my being stabbed was 
not extremely respectable. At that time 
J was not a colonel, but, like Boutin 
himself, a common trooper. Happily 
there were certain details of this adven- 
ture which could be known only to us 
two, and when I recalled them to his 
mind his incredulity diminished. I then 
told him the story of my singular expe- 
riences. Although my eyes and my 
voice, he told me, were strangely altered, 
although I had neither hair, teeth, nor 
eyebrows, and was as colorless as an 
Albino, he at last recognized his Colonel 
in the beggar, after a thousand ques- 
tions, which I answered triumphantly. 

“He related his adventures; they were 
not less extraordinary than my own; he 
had lately come back from the frontiers 
of China, which he had tried to cross 
after escaping from Siberia. He told me 
of the catastrophe of the Russian cam- 
paign, and of Napoleon’s first abdication. 
That news was one of the things which 
caused me most anguish! 

“We were two curious derelicts, having 
been rolled over the globe as pebbles 
are rolled by the ocean when storms bear 
them from shore to shore. Between us 
we had seen Egypt, Syria, Spain, Russia, 
Holland, Germany, Italy and Dalmatia, 
England, China, Tartary, Siberia; the 
only thing wanting was that neither of 
us had been to America or the Indies. 
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Finally, Boutin, who still was more loco- 
motive than I, undertook to go to Paris 
as quickly as might be to inform my 
wife of the predicament in which I was. 
I wrote a long letter full of details to 
Madame Chabert. That, Monsieur, was 
the fourth! If I had had any relations, 
perhaps nothing of all this might have 
happened; but, to be frank with you, 
I am but a workhouse child, a soldier, 
whose sole fortune was his courage, 
whose sole family is mankind at large, 
whose country is France, whose only 
protector is the Almighty—Nay, I am 
wrong! I had a father—the Emperor! 
Ah! if he were but here, the dear man! 
If he could see his Chabert, as he used 
to call me, in the state in which I am 
now, he would be in a rage! What is 
to be done? Our sun is set, and we are 
all out in the cold now. After all, po- 
litical events might account for my 
wife’s silence. 

“Boutin set out. He was a lucky 
fellow! He had two bears, admirably 
trained, which brought him in a living. 
I could not go with him; the pain I 
suffered forbade my walking long stages. 
I wept, Monsieur, when we parted, after 
I had gone as far as my state allowed in 
company with him and his bears. At 
Carlsruhe I had an attack of neuralgia 
in the head, and lay for six weeks on 
straw in an inn.—I should never have 
ended if I were to tell you all the dis- 
tresses of my life as a beggar. Moral 
suffering, before which physical suffering 
pales, nevertheless excites less pity, 
because it is not seen. I remember 
shedding tears, as I stood in front of a 
fine house in Strassburg where I once 
had given an entertainment, and where 
nothing was given me, not even a piece 
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of bread. Having agreed with Boutin 
on the road I was to take, I went to 
every post-office to ask if there were a 
letter or some money for me. I arrived 
at Paris without having found either. 
What despair I had been forced to en- 
dure! ‘Boutin must be dead!’ I told 
myself, and in fact the poor fellow was 
killed at Waterloo. I heard of his death 
later, and by mere chance. His errand 
to my wife had, of course, been fruitless. 

“At last I entered Paris—with the 
Cossacks. To me this was grief on grief. 
On seeing the Russians in France I quite 
forgot that I had no shoes on my feet 
nor money in my pocket. Yes, Mon- 
sieur, my clothes were in tatters. The 
evening before I reached Paris I was 
obliged to bivouac in the woods of 
Claye. The chill of the night air no — 
doubt brought on an attack of some 
nameless complaint, which seized me as 
I was crossing the Faubourg Saint- 
Martin. I dropped almost senseless at 
the door of an ironmonger’s shop. When 
I recovered I was in a bed in the 
H6tel-Dieu. There I stayed very con- 
tentedly for about a month. I was then 
turned out; I had no money, but I was 
well, and my feet were on the good 
stones of Paris. With what delight and 
haste did I make my way to the Rue 
du Mont-Blanc, where my wife should 
be living in a. house belonging to me! 
Bah! the Rue du Mont-Blane was now 
the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin; I could 
not find my house; it had been ‘seld 
and pulled down. Speculators had built 
several houses over my gardens. Not 
knowing that my wife had married M. 
Ferraud, I could obtain no information. 

“At last I went to the house of an old 
lawyer who had been in charge of my 
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affairs. This worthy man was dead, after 
selling his connection to a younger man. 
This gentléman informed me, to my 
great surprise, of the administration of 
my estate, the settlement of the moneys, 
of my wife’s marriage, and the birth 
of her two children. When I told him 
that I was Colonel Chabert, he laughed 
so heartily that I left him without say- 
ing another word. My detention at 
Stuttgart had suggested possibilities of 
Charenton, and I determined to act with 
caution. Then, Monsieur, knowing where 
my wife lived, I went to her house, my 
heart high with hope—wWell,” said the 
Colonel, with a gesture of concentrated 
fury, “when I called under an assumed 
name I was not admitted, and on the 
day when I used my own | was turned 
out of doors. 

“To see the Countess come home from 
a ball or the play in the early morning, 
I have sat whole nights through, crouch- 
ing close to the wall of her gateway. 
My eyes pierced the depths of the car- 
riage, which flashed past me with the 
swiftness of lightning, and I caught a 
glimpse of the woman who is my wife 
and no longer miue. Oh, from that day 
I have lived for vengeance!” cried the 
old man in a hollow voice, and suddenly 
standing up in front of Derville. “She 
knows that I am alive; since my return 
she has had two letters written with my 
own hand. She loves me no more!—I— 
I know not whether I love or hate her. 
I long for her and curse her by turns. 
To me she owes all her fortune, all her 
happiness; well, she has not sent me 
the very smallest pittance. Sometimes 
I do not know what will become of 
me!” 

With these words the veteran dropped 
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on to his chair again and remained mo- 
tionless. Derville sat in silence, studying 
his client. 

“Tt is a serious business,” he said at 
length, mechanically. “Even granting 
the genuineness of the documents to be 
procured from Heilsburg, it is not proved 
to me that we can at once win our 
case. It must go before three tribunals 
in succession. I must think such a mat- 
ter over with a clear head; it is quite 
exceptional.” 

“Oh,” said the Colonel, coldly, with 
a haughty jerk of his head, “if I fail, I 
can die—but not alone.” 

The feeble old man had vanished. 
The eyes were those of a man of energy, 
lighted up with the spark of desire and 
revenge. 

“We must perhaps compromise,” said 
the lawyer. 

“Compromise!” echoed Colonel Cha, 
bert. “Am I dead, or am I alive?” 

“T hope, Monsieur,” the attorney went 
on, “that you will follow my advice. 
Your cause is mine. You will soon per- 
ceive the interest I take in your situa- 
tion, almost unexampled in _ judicial 
records. For the moment, I will give you 
a letter to my notary, who will pay you 
to your order fifty francs every ten days. 
It would be unbecoming for you to come 
here to receive alms. If you are Colonel 
Chabert, you ought to be at no man’s 
mercy. I shall regard these advances as 
a loan; you have estates to recover; 
you are rich.” 

This delicate compassion brought tears 
to the old man’s eyes. Derville rose 
hastily, for it was perhaps not correct 
for a lawyer to show emotion; he went 
into the adjoining room, and came back 
with an unsealed letter, which he gave 
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to the Colonel. When the poor man 
held it in his hand, he felt through the 
paper two gold pieces. 

“Will you be good enough to describe 
the documents, and tell me the name of 
the town, and in what kingdom?” said 
the lawyer. 

The Colonel dictated the information, 
and verified the spelling of the names 
of places; then he took his hat in one 
hand, looked at Derville, and held out 
the other—a horny hand, saying with 
much simplicity— 

“On my honor, sir, after the Emperor, 
you are the man to whom I shall owe 
most. You are a splendid fellow!” 

The attorney clapped his hand into 
the Colonel’s, saw him to the stairs, and 
held a light for him. 

“Boucard,” said Derville to his head 
clerk, “I have just listened to a tale 
that may cost me five-and-twenty louis. 
If I am robbed, I shall not regret. the 
money, for I shall have seen the most 
consummate actor of the day.” 

When the Colonel was in the street 
and close to a lamp, he took the two 
twenty-franc pieces out of the letter and 
looked at them for a moment under the 
light. It was the first gold he had seen 
for nine years. 

“I may smoke cigars!” he said to him- 
self, 


About three months after this inter- 
view, at night, in Derville’s room, the 
notary commissioned to advance the 
half-pay on Derville’s account to his 
eccentric client, came to consult the at- 
torney on a serious matter, and began 
by begging him to refund the six hun- 
dred francs that the old soldier had 
received. 
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“Are you amusing yourself with pen- 
sioning the old army?” said the notary, 
laughing—a young man named Crottat, 
who had just bought up the office in 
which he had been head clerk, his chief 
having fled in consequence of a disas- 
trous bankruptcy. 

“I have to thank you, my dear sir, 
for reminding me of that affair,” replied 
Derville. “My philanthropy will not 
carry me beyond twenty-five louis; I 
have, I fear, already been the dupe of 
my patriotism.” 

As Derville finished the sentence, he 
saw on his desk the papers his head 
clerk had laid out for him. His eye was 
struck by the appearance of the stamps 
—long, square, and triangular, in red 
and blue ink, which distinguished a letter 
that had come through the Prussian, 
Austrian, Bavarian, and French post- 
offices. 

“Ah ha!” said he with a laugh, “here 
is the last act of the comedy; now we 
shall see if I have been taken in!” 

He took up the letter and opened 
it; but he could not read it; it was 
written in German. 

“Boucard, go yourself and have this 
letter translated, and bring it back im- 
mediately,” said Derville, half opening 
his study door, and giving the letter to 
the head clerk. 

The notary at Berlin, to whom the 
lawyer had written, informed him that 
the documents he had been requested to 
forward would arrive within a few days 
of this note announcing them. They 
were, he said, all perfectly regular and 
duly witnessed, and legally stamped to 
serve as evidence in law. He also in- 
formed him that almost all the witnesses 
to the facts recorded under the affidavits 
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were still to be found at Eylau, in Prus- 
sia, and that the woman to whom M. 
le Comte Chabert owed his life was still 
living in a suburb of Heilsberg. 

“This looks like business,” cried Der- 
ville, when Boucard had given him the 
substance of the letter. “But look here, 
ny boy,” he went on, addressing the 
notary, “I shall want some information 
which ought to exist in your office. Was 
it not that old rascal Roguin——?” 

“We will say that unfortunate, that ill- 
used Roguin,” interrupted Alexandre 
Crottat with a laugh. 

“Well, was it not that ill-used man 
who has just carried off eight hundred 
thousand francs of his clients’ money, 
and reduced several families to despair, 
who effected the settlement of Chabert’s 
astate? I fancy I have seen that in the 
documents in our case of Ferraud.” 

“Yes,” said Crottat. “It was when I 
was third clerk; I copied the papers and 
studied them thoroughly. Rose Chapo- 
tel, wife and widow of Hyacinthe, called 
Chabert, Count of the Empire, grand 
officer of the Legion of Honor. They 
had married without settlement; thus, 
they held all the property in common. 
To the best of my recollection, the per- 
sonalty was about six hundred thousand 
francs. Before his marriage, Comte 
Chabert had made a will in favor of the 
hospitals of Paris, by which he left them 
one-quarter of the fortune he might pos- 
sess at the time of his decease, the State 
to take the other quarter. The will was 
contested, there was a forced sale, and 
then a division, for the attorneys went 
at a pace. At the time of the settlement 
the monster who was then governing 
France handed over to the widow, by 
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special decree, the portion bequeathed 
to the treasury.” 

“So that Comte Chabert’s personal 
fortune was no more than three hundred 
thousand francs?” 

“Consequently so it was, old fellow!” 
said Crottat. “You lawyers sometimes 
are very clear-headed, though you are 
accused of false practices in pleading for 
one side or the other.” 

Colonel Chabert, whose address was 
written at the bottom of the first receipt 
he had given the notary, was lodging 
in the Faubourg Saint-Marceau, Rue du 
Petit-Banquier, with an old quartermas- 
ter of the Imperial Guard, now a 
cowkeeper, named Vergniaud. Having 
reached the spot, Derviile was obliged 
to go on foot in search of his client, 
for his coachman declined to drive along 
an unpaved street, where the ruts were 
rather too deen for cab wheels. Look- 
ing about him on all sides, the lawyer 
at last discovered at the end of the street 
nearest to the boulevard, between two 
walls built of bones and mud, two 
shabby stone gate-posts, much knocked 
about by carts, in spite of two wooden 
stumps that served as blocks. These 
posts supported a cross beam with a 
pent-house coping of tiles, and on the 
beam, in red letters, were the words, 
“Vergniaud, dairyman.” To the right 
of this inscription were some eggs, to the 
left a cow, all painted in white. The 
gate was open, and no doubt remained 
open all day. Beyond a good-sized yard 
there was a house facing the gate, if in- 
deed the name of house may be applied 
to one of the hovels built in the neigh- 
borhood of Paris, which are like nothing 
else, not even the most wretched dwell 
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all the poverty without their poetry. 

Indeed, in the midst of fields, even a 
hovel may have a certain grace derived 
from the pure air, the verdure, the open 
country—a hill, a serpentine road, vine- 
yards, quick-set hedges, moss-grown 
thatch, and rural implements; but pov- 
erty in Paris gains dignity only by 
horror. Though recently built, this house 
seemed ready to fall into ruins. None 
of its materials had found a legitimate 
use; they had been collected from the 
various demolitions which are going on 
every day in Paris. On a shutter made 
of the boards of a shop-sign Derville 
read the words, “Fancy Goods.” The 
windows were all mismatched and gro- 
tesquely placed. The ground floor, which 
seemed to be the habitable part, was 
on one side raised above the soil, and 
on the other sunk in the rising ground. 
Between the gate and the house lay a 
puddle full of stable litter, into which 
flowed the rain-water and house waste. 
The back wall of this frail construction, 
which seemed rather more solidly built 
than the rest, supported a row of barred 
hutches, where rabbits bred their numer- 
ous families. To the right of the gate 
was the cowhouse, with a lort above 
for fodder; it communicated with the 
house through the dairy. To the left 
was a poultry yard, with a stable and 
pig-styes, the roofs finished, like that of 
the house, with rough deal boards nailed 
so as to overlap, and shabbily thatched 
with rushes. 

Like most of the places where the ele- 
ments of the huge meal daily devoured 
by Paris are every day prepared, the 
yard Derville now entered showed traces 
of the hurry that comes of the necessity 
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for being ready at a fixed hour. The 
large pot-bellied tin cans in which milk 
is carried, and the little pots for cream, 
were flung pell-mell at the dairy door, 
with their linen-covered stoppers. The 
rags that were used to clean them, flut- 
tered in the sunshine, riddled with holes, 
hanging to strings fastened to poles. The 
placid horse, of a breed known only to 
milk-women, had gone a few steps from 
the cart, and was standing in front of 
the stable, the door being shut. A goat 
was munching the shoots of a starved 
and dusty vine that clung to the cracked 
yellow wall of the house. A cat, squat- 
ting on the cream jars, was licking them 
over. The fowls, scared by Derville’s 
approach, scuttered away screaming, and 
the watch-dog barked. 

“And the man who decided the victory 
at Eylau is to be found here!” said 
Derville, to himself, as his eyes took in 
at a glance the general effect of the 
squalid scene. 

The house had been left in charge of 
three little boys. One, who had climbed 
to the top of a cart loaded with hay, 
was pitching stones into the chimney of 
a neighboring house, in the hope that 
they might fall into a saucepan; another 
was trying to get a pig into a cart by 
the back board, which rested on the 
ground; while the third, hanging on in 
front, was waiting till the pig had got 
into the cart, to hoist it by making the 
whole thing tilt. When Derville asked 
them if M. Chabert lived there, neither 
of them replied, but all three looked at 
him with a sort of bright stupidity, if 
I may combine those two words. Der- 
ville repeated his questions, but without 
success. Provoked by the saucy cunning 
of these three imps he abused them witk 
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the sort of pleasantry which young men 
think they have a right to address to 
little boys, and they broke the silence 
with a horse-laugh. Then Derville was 
angry. 

The Colonel, hearing him, now came 
out of a little low room, close to the 
dairy, and stood on the threshold of his 
doorway with indescribable military 
coolness. He had in his mouth a very 
finely colored pipe—a technical phrase 
to a smoker—a humble, short clay pipe 
of the kind called “brile-gueule.” He 
lifted the peak of a dreadfully greasy 
cloth cap, saw Derville, and came 
straight across the midden to join his 
benefactor the sooner, calling out in 
friendly tones to the boys— 

“Silence in the ranks!” 

The children at once kept a respectful 
silence, which showed the power the old 
soldier had over them. 

“Why did you not write to me?” he 
said to Derville. “Go along by the cow- 
house! There—the path is paved there,” 
he exclaimed, seeing the lawyer’s hesi- 
tancy, for he did not wish to wet his 
feet in the manure heap. 

Jumping from one dry spot to an- 
other, Derville reached the door by 
which the Colonel had come out. Cha- 
bert seemed but ill pleased at having to 
receive him in the bedroom he occupied; 
and, in fact, Derville found but one chair 
there. The Colonel’s bed consisted of 
some trusses of straw, over which his 
hostess had spread two or three of those 
old fragments of carpet, picked up 
heaven knows where, which milk-women 
use to cover the seats of their carts. 
The floor was simply the trodden earth. 
The walls, sweating saltpetre, green with 
mold, and full of cracks, were so exces- 
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sively damp that on the side where the 
Colonel’s bed was a reed mat had been 
nailed. The famous box-coat hung on 
a nail. Two pairs of old boots lay in 
a corner. There was not a sign of linen. 
On the worm-eaten table the Bulletins 
de la Grande Armée, reprinted by 
Plancher, lay open, and seemed to be 
the Colonel’s reading; his countenance 
was calm and serene in the midst of 
this squalor. His visit to Derville 
seemed to have altered his features; the 
lawyer perceived in them traces of a 
happy feeling, a particular gleam set 
there by hope. 

“Does the smell of a pipe annoy you?” 
he said, placing the dilapidated straw- 
bottomed chair for his lawyer. 

“But, Colonel, you are dreadfully un- 
comfortable here!” 

The speech was wrung from Derville 
by the distrust natural to lawyers, and 
the deplorable experience which they 
derive early in life from the appalling 
and obscure tragedies at which they 
look on. 

“Here,” said he to himself, “is a man 
who has of course spent my money in 
satisfying a trooper’s three theological 
virtues—play, wine, and women!” 

“To be sure, Monsieur, we are not 
distinguished for luxury here. It is a 
camp lodging, tempered by friendship, 
but——” And the soldier shot a deep 
glance at the man of law—“I have done 
no one wrong, I have never turned my 
back on anybody, and I sleep in peace.” 

Derville reflected that there would be 
some want of delicacy in asking his 
client to account for the sums of money 
he had advanced, so he merely said— 

“But why would you not come to 
Paris, where you might have lived as 
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cheaply as you do here, but where you 
would have been better lodged?” 

“Why,” replied the Colonel, “the good 
folks with whom I am living had taken 
me in and fed me gratis for a year. How 
could I leave them just when I had a 
little money? Besides, the father of 
those three pickles is an old EHgyp- 
tian—— 

“An Egyptian!” 

“We give that name to the troopers 
who came back from the expedition into 
Egypt, of which I was one. Not merely 
are all who get back brothers; Vergniaud 
was in my regiment. We have shared 
a draught of water in the desert; and 
besides, I have not yet finished teaching 
his brats to read.” 

“He might have lodged you better for 
your money,” said Derville. 

“Bah!” said the Colonel, “his children 
sleep on the straw as I do. He and his 
wife have no better bed; they are very 
poor, you see. They have taken a bigger 
business than they can manage. But if 
I recover my fortune. However, 
it does very well.” 

“Colonel, to-morrow, or next day, I 
shall receive your papers from Heilsberg. 
The woman who dug you out is still 
alive!” 

“Curse the money! To think I haven’t 
got any!” he cried, flinging his pipe on 
the ground. 

Now, a well-colored pipe is to a 
smoker a precious possession; but the 
impulse was so natural, the emotion so 
generous, that every smoker, and the 
excise office itself, would have pardoned 
this crime of treason to tobacco. Per- 
haps the angels may have picked up the 
pieces. 

“Colonel, it is an exceedingly compli- 
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cated business,” said Derville as they left 
the room to walk up and down in the 
sunshine. 

“To me,” said the soldier, “it appears 
exceedingly simple. I was thought to be 
dead, and here I am! Give me back 
my wife and my fortune; give me the rank 
of General, to which I have a right, for 
I was made Colonel of the Imperial 
Guard the day before the battle of 
Eylau.” 

“Things are not done so in the legal 
world,” said Derville. “Listen to me. 
You are Colonel Chabert, I am glad to 
think it; but it has to be proved judi- 
cially to persons whose interest it will 
be to deny it. Hence, your papers will 
be disputed. That contention will give 
rise to ten or twelve preliminary in- 
quiries. Every question will be sent 
under contradiction up to the supreme 
Court, and give rise to so many costly 
suits, which will hang on for a long time, 
however eagerly I may push them. Your 
opponents will demand an inquiry, which 
we cannot refuse, and which may neces- 
sitate the sending of a commission of 
investigation to Prussia. But even if 
we hope for the best; supposing that 
justice should at once recognize you as 
Colonel Chabert—can we know how the 
questions will be settled that will arise 
out of the very innocent bigamy com- 
mitted by the Comtesse Ferraud? 

“In your case, the point of law is 
unknown to the Code, and can only be 
decided as a point in equity, as a jury 
decides in the delicate cases presented 
by the social eccentricities of some crim- 
inal prosecutions. Now, you had no 
children by your marriage; M. le Comte 
Ferraud has two. The judges might 
pronounce against the marriage where 
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the family ties are weakest, to the con- 
firmation of that where they are 
stronger, since it was contracted in per- 
fect good faith. Would you be in a very 
becoming moral position if you insisted, 
at your age, and in your present circum- 
stances, in resuming your rights over a 
woman who no longer loves you? You 
will have both your wife and her hus- 
band against you, two important persons 
who might influence the Bench. Thus, 
there are many elements which would 
prolong the case; you will have time to 
grow old in the bitterest regrets.” 

“And my fortune?” 

“Do you suppose you had a fine for- 
tune?” 

“Had I not thirty thousand francs a 
year?” 

“My dear Colonel, in 1799 you made a 
will before your marriage, leaving one- 
quarter of your property to hospitals.” 

“That is true.” 

“Well, when you were reported dead, 
‘t was necessary to make a valuation, 
and have a sale, to give this quarter 
away. Your wife was not particular 
about honesty to the poor. The valua- 
tion, in which she no doubt took care 
not to include the ready money or 
jewelry, or too much of the plate, and 
in which the furniture would be esti- 
mated at two-thirds of its actual cost, 
either to benefit her, or to lighten the 
succession duty, and also because a 
valuer can be held responsible for the 
declared value—the valuation thus made 
stood at six hundred thousand francs. 
Your wife had a right to half for her 
share. Everything was sold and bought 
in by her; she got something out of it 
all, and the hospitals got their seventy- 
five thousand francs. Then, as the re- 
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mainder went to the State, since you 
had made no mention of your wife in 
your will, the Emperor restored to your 
widow by decree the residue which would 
have reverted to the Exchequer. So, 
now, what can you claim? Three hun- 
dred thousand francs, no more, and 
minus the costs.” 

“And you call that justice!” said the 
Colonel, in dismay. 

“Why, certainly ——” 

“A pretty kind of justice!” 

“So it is, my dear Colonel. You see, 
that what you thought so easy is not 
so. Madame Ferraud might even choose 
to keep the sum given to her by the 
Emperor.” 

“But she was not a widow. The decree 
is utterly void——” 

“T agree with you. But every case can 
get a hearing. Listen to me. I think 
that under these circumstances a com- 
promise would be both for her and for 
you the best solution of the question. 
You will gain by it a more considerable 
sum than you can prove a right to.” 

“That would be to sell my wife!” 

“With twenty-four thousand francs 4 
year you could find a woman who, in 
the position in which you are, would 
suit you better than your own wife, and 
make you happier. I propose going this 
very day to see the Comtesse Ferraud 
and sounding the ground; but I would 
not take such a step without giving you 
due notice.” 

“Let us go together.” 

“What, just as you are?” said the 
lawyer. “No, my dear Colonel, no. You 
might lose your case on the spot.” 

“Can I possibly gain it?” 

“On every count,” replied Derville. 
“But, my dear Colonel Chabert, you 
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overlook one thing. I am not rich; 
the price of my connection is not wholly 
paid up. If the Bench should allow you 
& maintenance, that is to say, a sum 
advanced on your prospects, they will 
not do so till you have proved that you 
are Comte Chabert, grand officer of the 
Legion of Honor.” 

“To be sure, I am a grand officer of 
the Legion of Honor; I had forgotten 
that,” said he simply. 

“Well, until then,’ Derville went on, 
“will you not have to engage pleaders, 
to have documents copied, to keep the 
underlings of the law going, and to sup- 
port yourself? The expenses of the pre- 
liminary inquiries will, at a rough guess, 
amount to ten or twelve thousand frances. 
I have not so much to lend you—I am 
crushed as it is by the enormous interest 
I have to pay on the money I borrowed 
to buy my business; and you?—Where 
can you find it?” 

Large tears gathered in the poor vet- 
eran’s faded eyes, and rolled down his 
withered cheeks. This outlook of diffi- 
culties discouraged him. The social and 
the legal world weighed on his breast 
like a nightmare. 

“I will go to the foot of the Vendéme 
column!” he cried. “I will call out: ‘I 
am Colonel Chabert who rode through 
the Russian square at Elyau!’—The 
statue—he will know me.” 

“And you will find yourself in Char- 
enton.”’ 

At this terrible name the soldier’s 
transports collapsed. 

“And will there be no hope for me at 
the Ministry of War?” 

“The War Office!” said Derville. 
“Well, go there; but take a formal legal 
opinion with you, nullifying the cer- 
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tificate of your death. The Govern- 
ment offices would be only too glad if 
they could annihilate the men of the 
Empire.” 

The Colonel stood for a while, 
speechless, motionless, his eyes fixed, 
but seeing nothing, sunk in bottomless 
despair. Military justice is ready and 
swift; it decides with Turk-like finality, 
and almost always rightly. This was 
the only justice known to Chabert. As 
he saw the labyrinth of difficulties into 
which he must plunge, and how much 
money would be required for the jour- 
ney, the poor old soldier was mortally 
hit in that power peculiar to man, and 
called the Will. He thought it would 
be impossible to live as party to a law- 
suit; it seemed a thousand times simpler 
to remain poor and a beggar, or to 
enlist as a trooper if any regiment would 
pass him. 

His physical and mental sufferings 
had already impaired his bodily health 
in some of the most important organs. 
He was on the verge of one of those 
maladies for which medicine has no 
name, and of which the seat is in some 
degree variable, like the nervous sys- 
tem itself, the part most frequently 
attacked of the whole human machine— 
a malady which may be designated as 
the heart-sickness of the unfortunate. 
However serious this invisible but real 
disorder might already be, it could still 
be cured by a happy issue. But a 
fresh obstacle, an unexpected incident, 
would be enough to wreck this vigorous 
constitution, to break the weakened 
springs, and produce the hesitancy, the 
aimless, unfinished movements, which 
physiologists know well in men under- 
mined by grief. 
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Derville, detecting in his client the 
symptoms of extreme dejection, said to 
him— 

“Take courage; the end of the busi- 
ness cannot fail to be in your favor. 
Only, consider whether you can give 
me your whole confidence and blindly 
accept the result I may think best for 
your interests.” 

“Do what you will,” said Chabert. 

“Yes, but you surrender yourself to 
me like a man marching to his death.” 

“Must I not be left to live without 
a position, without a name? Is that 
endurable?” 

“That is not my view of it,” said 
the lawyer. “We will try a friendly suit, 
to annul both your death certificate 
and your marriage, so as to put you in 
possession of your rights. You may 
even, by Comte Ferraud’s intervention, 
have your name replaced on the army- 
list as general, and no doubt you will 
get a pension.” 

“Well, proceed then,” said Chabert. 
“T put myself entirely in your hands.” 

“T will send you a power of attorney 
to sign,” said Derville. “Good-by. 
Keep up your courage. If you want 
money, rely on me.” 

Chabert warmly wrung the lawyer’s 
hand, and remained standing with his 
back against the wall, not having the 
energy to follow him excepting with 
his eyes. Like all men who know but 
little of legal matters, he was frightened 
by this unforseen struggle. 

During their interview, several times 
the figure of a man posted in the street 
had come forward from behind one of 
the gate-pillars, watching for Derville to 
depart, and he now accosted the lawyer. 
He was an old man, wearing a blue 
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waistcoat and a white-pleated kilt, like a 
brewer’s; on his head was an otter-skin 
cap. His face was tanned, hollow- 
cheeked, and wrinkled, but ruddy on 
the cheek-bones by hard work and ex- 
posure to the open air. 

“Asking your pardon, sir,” said he, 
taking Derville by the arm, “if I take 
the liberty of speaking to you. But I 
fancied, from the look of you, that you 
were a friend of our General’s.” 

“And what then?” replied Derville. 
“What concern have you with him?— 
But who are you?” said the cautious 
lawyer. 

“T am Louis Vergniaud,” he at once 
replied. “I have two words to say to 
you.” 

“So you are the man who has lodged 
Comte Chabert as I have found him?” 

“Asking your pardon, sir, he has the 
best room. I would have given him 
mine if I had had but one; I could 
have slept in the stable. A man who 
has suffered as he has, who teaches 
my kids to read, a general, an Egyptian, 
the first lieutenant I ever served 
under—What do you think?—Of us all, 
he is best served. I shared what I had 
with him. Unfortunately, it is not much 
to boast of—bread, milk, eggs. Well, 
well; it’s neighbor’s fare, sir. And he 
is heartily welcome—But he has hurt 
our feelings.” 

“He?” 

“Yes, sir, hurt our feelings. To be 
plain with you, I have taken a larger 
business than I can manage, and he saw 
it. Well, it worried him; he must needs 
mind the horse! I says to him, ‘Really, 
General——’_ ‘Bah!’ says he, ‘I am not 
going to eat my head off doing noth- 
ing. I learned to rub a horse down 
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many a year ago.’—I had some bills out 
for the purchase money of my dairy—a 
fellow named Grados—Do you know 
him, sir?” 

“But, my good man, I have not time 
to listen to your story. Only tell me 
how the Colonel offended you.” 

“He hurt our feelings, sir, as sure as 
my name is Louis Vergniaud, and my 
wife cried about it. He heard from 
our neighbors that we had not a sou 
to begin to meet the bills with. The 
old soldier, as he is, he saved up all 
you gave him, he watched for the bill 
to come in, and he paid it. Such a trick! 
While my wife and me, we knew he 
had no tobacco, poor old boy, and went 
without—Oh, now—yes, he has _ his 
cigar every morning! I would sell my 
soul for it—No, we are hurt. Well, 
so I wanted to ask you—for he said 
you were a good sort—to lend us a 
hundred crowns on the stock, so that 
we may get him some clothes, and 
furnish his room. He thought he was 
getting us out of debt, you see? Well, 
it’s just the other way; the old man is 
running us into debt, and hurt our 
feelings!—He ought not to have stolen 
a march on us like that. And we his 
friends, too!—On my word as an honest 
man, as sure as my name is Louis 
Vergniaud, I would sooner sell up and 
enlist than fail to pay you back your 
money——” 

Derville looked at the dairyman, and 
stepped back a few paces to glance at 
the house, the yard, the manure-pool, 
the cowhouse, the rabbits, the children. 

“On my honor, I believe it is char- 
acteristic of virtue to have nothing to 
do with riches!” thought he. 

“All right, you shall have your hun- 
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dred crowns, and more. But I shall 
not give them to you; the Colonel will 
be rich enough to help, and I will not 
deprive him of the pleasure.” 

“And will that be soon?” 

“Why, yes.” 

“Ah, dear God! how glad my wife 
will be!” and the cowkeeper’s tanned 
face seemed to expand. 

“Now,” said Derville to himself, as 
he got into his cab again, “let us call 
on our opponent. We must not show 
our hand, but try to see hers, and win 
the game at one stroke. She must 
be frightened. She is a woman. Now, 
what frightens women most? A woman 
is afraid of nothing but . . .” 

And he set to work to study the 
Countess’s position, falling into one of 
those brown studies to which great 
politicians give themselves up when 
concocting their own plans and trying 
to guess the secrets of a hostile Cabi- 
net. Are not attorneys, in a way, 
statesmen in charge of private affairs? 

But a brief survey of the situation 
in which the Comte Ferraud and his 
wife now found themselves is necessary 
for a comprehension of the lawyer’s 
cleverness. 

Monsieur le Comte Ferraud was the 
only son of a former Councilor in the 
old Parlement of Paris, who had emi- 
grated during the Reign of Terror, and 
so, though he saved his head, lost his 
fortune. He came back under the Con- 
sulate, and remained persistently faith- 
ful to the cause of Louis XVIII, in 
whose circle his father had moved 
before the Revolution. He thus was 
one of the party in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain which nobly stood out against 
Napoleon’s blandishments. The repu- 
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tation for capacity gained by young 
Count—then simply called Monsieur 
Ferraud—made him the object of the 
Emperor’s advances, for he was often 
as well pleased at his conquests among 
the aristocracy as at gaining a battle. 
The Count was promised the restitu- 
tion of his title, of such of his estates 
as had not been sold, and he was shown 
in perspective a place in the ministry or 
as senator. 

The Emperor fell. 

At the time of Comte Chabert’s death, 
M. Ferraud was a young man of six-and- 
twenty, without fortune, of pleasing ap- 
pearance, who had had his successes, and 
whom the Faubourg Saint-Germain had 
adopted as doing it credit; but Ma- 
dame la Comtesse Chabert had managed 
to turn her share of her husband’s for- 
tune to such good account that, after 
eighteen months of widowhood, she had 
about forty thousand francs a year. 
Her marriage to the young Count was 
not regarded as news in the circles of 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain. Na- 
poleon, approving of this union, which 
carried out his idea of fusion, restored 
to Madame Chabert the money falling 
to the Exchequer under her husband's 
will; but Napoleon’s hopes were again 
disappointed. Madame Ferraud was not 
only in love with her lover; she had 
also been fascinated by the notion of 
getting into the haughty society which, 
in spite of its humiliation, was still 
predominant at the Imperial Court. By 
this marriage all her vanities were as 
much gratified as her passions. She 
was to become a real fine lady. When 
the Faubourg Saint-Germain understood 
that the young Count’s marriage did 
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not mean desertion, its drawing-rooms 
were thrown open to his wife. 

Then came -the Restoration. The 
Count’s political advancement was not 
rapid. He understood the exigencies of 
the situation in which Louis XVIII. 
found himself; he was one of the inner 
circle who waited till the “Gulf of 
Revolution should be closed”—for this 
phrase of the King’s, at which the Lib- 
erals laughed so heartily, had a political 
sense. The order quoted in the long 
lawyer’s preamble at the beginning of 
this story had, however, put him in 
possession of two tracts of forest, and 
of an estate which had considerably 
increased in value during its sequestra- 
tion. At the present moment, though 
Comte Ferraud was a Councilor of 
State, and a Director-General, he re- 
garded his position as merely the first 
step of his political career. 

Wholly occupied as he was by the 
anxieties of consuming ambition, he had 
attached to himself, as secretary, a 
ruined attorney named Delbecq, a more 
than clever man, versed in all the re- 
sources of the law, to whom he left the 
conduct of his private affairs. This 
shrewd practitioner had so well under- 
stood his position with the Count as to 
be honest in his own interest. He hoped 
to get some place by his master’s in- 
fluence, and he made the Count’s for- 
tune his first care. His conduct so 
effectually gave the lie to his former 
life, that he was regarded as a slandered 
man. The Countess, with the tact and 
shrewdness of which most women have 
a share more or less, understood the 
man’s motives, watched him quietly, and 
managed him so well, that she had made 
good use of him for the augmentation 
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of her private fortune. She had con- 
trived to make Delbecq believe that she 
ruled her husband, and had promised 
to get him appointed President of an 
inferior Court in some important pro- 
vincial town, if he devoted himself 
entirely to her interests. 

The promise of a place, not depend- 
ent on changes of ministry, which would 
allow of his marrying advantageously, 
and rising subsequently to a high po- 
litical position, by being chosen Député, 
made Delbecq the Countess’s abject 
slave. He had never allowed her to 
miss one of those favorable chances 
which the fluctuations of the Bourse and 
the increased value of property afforded 
to clever financiers in Paris during the 
first three years after the Restoration. 
He had trebled his protectress’s capital, 
and all the more easily because the 
Countess had no scruples as to the 
means which might make her an enor- 
mous fortune as quickly as possible. 
The emoluments derived by the Count 
from the places he held she spent on 
the housekeeping, so as to reinvest her 
dividends; and Delbecq lent himself to 
these calculations of avarice ‘without 
trying to account for her motives. 
People of that sort never trouble them- 
selves about any secrets of which the 
discovery is not necessary to their own 
interests. And, indeed, he naturally found 
the reason in the thirst for money, which 
taints almost every Parisian woman; 
and as a fine fortune was needed to 
support the pretensions of Comte Fer- 
raud, the secretary sometimes fancied 
that he saw in the Countess’s greed a 
consequence of her devotion to a hus- 
band with whom she still was in love. 
The Countess buried the secrets of her 
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conduct at the bottom of her heart 
There lay the secrets of life and death 
to her, there lay the turning-point of 
this history. 

At the beginning of the year 1818 the 
Restoration was settled on an appar- 
ently immovable foundation; its doc- 
trines of government, as understood by 
lofty minds, seemed calculated to bring 
to France an era of renewed prosperity, 
and Parisian society changed its aspect. 
Madame la Comtesse Ferraud found 
that by chance she had achieved for 
love a marriage that had brought her 
fortune and gratified ambition. Still 
young and handsome, Madame Ferraud 
played the part of a woman of fashion, 
and lived in the atmosphere of the 
Court. Rich herself, with a rich hus- 
band who was cried up as one of the 
ablest men of the royalist party, and, 
as a friend of the King, certain to be 
made Minister, she belonged to the 
aristocracy, and shared its magnificence. 
In the midst of this triumph she was 
attacked by a moral canker. There are 
feelings which women guess in spite of 
the care men take to bury them. On 
the first return of the King, Comte 
Ferraud had begun to regret his mar- 
riage. Colonel Chabert’s widow had 
not been the means of allying him to 
anybody; he was alone and unsupported 
in steering his way in a course full of 
shoals and beset by enemies. Also, per- 
haps, when he came to judge his wife 
coolly, he may have discerned in her 
certain vices of education which made 
her unfit to second him in his schemes. 

A speech he made, @ propos of Talley- 
rand’s marriage, enlightened the Count- 
ess, to whom it proved that if he had 
still been a free man she would never 
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have been Madame Ferraud. What 
woman could forgive this repentance? 
Does it not include the germs of every 
insult, every crime, every form of repu- 
diation? But what a wound must it 
have left in the Countess’s heart, sup- 
posing that she lived in the dread of 
her first husband’s return? She had 
known that he still lived, and she had 
ignored him. Then during the time 
when she had heard no more of him, 
she had chosen to believe that he had 
fallen at Waterloo with the Imperial 
Eagle, at the same time as Boutin. She 
resolved, nevertheless, to bind the Count 
to her by the strongest of all ties, by 
a chain of gold, and vowed to be so 
rich that her fortune might make her 
second marriage indissoluble, if by 
chance Colonel Chabert should ever re- 
appear. And he had reappeared; and 
she could not explain to herself why 
the struggle she dreaded had not al- 
ready begun. Suffering, sickness, had 
perhaps delivered her from that man. 
Perhaps he was half mad, and Charen- 
ton might yet do her justice. She had 
not chosen to take either Delbecq or the 
police into her confidence, for fear of 
putting herself in their power, or of 
hastening the catastrophe. There are in 
Paris many women who, like the 
Comtesse Ferraud, live with an un- 
known moral monster, or on the brink 
of an abyss; a callus forms over the 
spot that tortures them, and they can 
still laugh and enjoy themselves. 
“There is something very strange in 
Comte Ferraud’s position,’ said Der- 
ville to himself, on emerging from his 
long reverie, as his cab stopped at the 
door of the Hétel Ferraud in the Rue 
de Varennes. “How is it that he, so 
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rich as he is, and such a favorite with 
the King, is not yet a peer of France? 
It may, to be sure, be true that the 
King, as Mme. de Grandlieu was telling 
me, desires to keep up the value of the 
pairie by not bestowing it right and left. 
And, after all, the son of a Councilor of 
the Parlement is not a Crillon nor a 
Rohan. A Comte Ferraud can only get 
into the Upper Chamber surreptitiously. 
But if his marriage were annulled, could 
he not get the dignity of some old peer 
who has only daughters transferred to 
himself, to the King’s great satisfaction? 
At any rate this will be a good bogy 
to put forward and frighten the Count- 
ess,” thought he as he went up the 
steps. 

Derville had without knowing it laid 
his finger on the hidden wound, put his 
hand on the canker that consumed 
Madame Ferraud. 

She received him in a pretty winter 
dining-room, where she was at break- 
fast, while playing with a monkey 
tethered by a chain to a little pole with 
climbing bars of iron. The Countess 
was in an elegant wrapper; the curls of 
her hair, carelessly pinned up, escaped 
from a cap, giving her an arch look. 
She was fresh and smiling. Silver, gild- 
ing, and mother-of-pearl shone on the 
table, and all about the room were rare 
plants growing in magnificent china 
jars. As he saw Colonel Chabert’s wife, 
rich with his spoil, in the lap of luxury 
and the height of fashion, while he, 
poor wretch, was living with a poor 
dairyman among the beasts, the lawyer 
said to himself— 

“The moral of all this is that a pretty 
woman will never acknowledge as her 
husband, nor even as a lover, a man 
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in an old box-coat, a tow wig, and boots 
with holes in them.” 

A mischievous and bitter smile ex- 
pressed the feelings, half philosophical 
and half satirical, which such a man was 
certain to experience—a man well situ- 
ated to know the truth of things in 
spite of the lies behind which most 
families in Paris hide their mode of 
life. 

“Good-morning, Monsieur Derville,” 
aaid she, giving the monkey some coffee 
to drink. 

“Madame,” said he, a little sharply, 
for the light tone in which she spoke 
jarred on him, “I have come to speak 
with you on a very serious matter.” 

“T am so grieved, M. le Comte is 
away——” 

“T, Madame, am delighted. It would 
be grievous if he could be present at 
our interview. Besides, I am informed 
through M. Delbecq that you like to 
Manage your own business without 
troubling the Count.” 

“Then I will send for Delbecq,” said 
she. 

“He would be of no use to you, clever 
as he is,” replied Derville. “Listen to 
me, Madame; one word will be enough 
to make you grave. Colonel Chabert 
is alive!” 

“Ts it by telling me such nonsense as 
that that you think you can make me 
grave?” said she with a _ shout of 
laughter. But she was suddenly quelled 
by the singular penetration of the fixed 
gaze which Derville turned on _ her, 
seeming to read to the bottom of her 
soul. 

“Madame,” he said, with cold and 
piercing solemnity, “you know not the 
extent of the danger which threatens 
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you. I need say nothing of the indis- 
putable authenticity of the evidence nor 
of the fullness of proof which testifies 
to the identity of Comte Chabert. I 
am not, as you know, the man to take 
up a bad cause. If you resist our pro- 
ceedings to show that the certificate of 
death was false, you will lose that first 
case, and that matter once settled, we 
shall gain every point.” 

“What, then, do you wish to discuss 
with me?” 

“Neither the Colonel nor yourself. 
Nor need I allude to the briefs which 
clever advocates may draw up when 
armed with the curious facts of this 
case, or the advantage they may derive 
from the letters you received from your 
first husband before your marriage to 
your second.” 

“Tt is false,’ she cried, with the vio- 
lence of a spoilt woman. “I never had 
a letter from Comte Chabert; and if 
someone is pretending to be the Colonel, 
it is some swindler, some returned con- 
vict, like Coignard perhaps. It makes 
me shudder only to think of it. Can 
the Colonel rise from the dead, Mon-~ 
sieur? Bonaparte sent an aid-decamp 
to inquire for me on his death, and 
to this day I draw the pension of three 
thousand francs granted to his widow 
by the Government. I have been per- 
fectly in the right to turn away all the 
Chaberts who have ever come, as I 
shall all who may come.” 

“Happily we are alone, Madame. We 
can tell lies at our ease,” said he coolly, 
and finding it amusing to lash up the 
Countess’s rage so as to lead her to 
betray herself, by tactics familiar to 
lawyers, who are accustomed to keep 
cool when their opponents or their 
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clients are in a passion. “Well, then, 
we must fight it out,’ thought he, in- 
stantly hitting on a plan to entrap her 
and show her her weakness. 

“The proof that you received the first 
letter, Madame, is that it contained 
some securities——” 

“Oh, as to securities—that it certainly 
did not.” 

“Then you received the letter,” said 
Derville, smiling. “You are caught, 
Madame, in the first snare laid for you 
by an attorney, and you fancy you 
could fight against Justice——” 

The Countess colored, and then turned 
pale, hiding her face in her hands. Then 
she shook off her shame, and retorted 
with the natural impertinence of such 
women, “Since you are the so-called 
Chabert’s attorney, be so good as 
(Oo 

“Madame,” said Derville, “I am at 
this moment as much your lawyer as I 
am Colonel Chabert’s. Do you suppose 
I want to lose so valuable a client as 
you are?—But you are not listening.” 

“Nay, speak on, Monsieur,” said she 
graciously. 

“Your fortune came to you from M. 
le Comte Chabert, and you cast him 
off. Your fortune is immense, and you 
leave him to beg. An advocate can 
be very eloquent when a cause is elo- 
quent in itself; there are here circum- 
stances which might turn public opin- 
ion strongly against you.” 

“But, Monsieur,” said the Comtesse, 
provoked by the way in which Derville 
turned and laid her on the gridiorm, 
“even if I grant that your M. Chabert 
is living, the law will uphold my sec- 
ond marriage on account of the children, 
and I shall get off with the restitution 
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of two hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand francs to M. Chabert.” 

“It is impossible to foresee what view 
the Bench may take of the question. 
If on one side we have a mother and 
children, on the other we have an old 
man crushed by sorrows, made old by 
your refusals to know him. Where is 
he to find a wife? Can the judges con- 
travene the law? Your marriage with 
Colonel Chabert has priority on its side 
and every legal right. But if you ap- 
pear under disgraceful colors, you might 
have an unlooked-for adversary. That, 
Madame, is the danger against which 
I would warn you.” 

“And who is he?” 

“Comte Ferraud,’ 

“Monsieur Ferraud has too great an 
affection for me, too much respect for 
the mother of his children——” 

“Do not talk of such absurd things,” 
interrupted Derville, “to lawyers, who 
are accustomed to read hearts to the 
bottom. At this instant Monsieur Fer- 
raud has not the slightest wish to annul 
your union, and I am quite sure that 
he adores you; but if someone were to 
tell him that his marriage is void, that 
his wife will be called before the bar 
of public opinion as a criminal——” 

“He would defend me, Monsieur.” 

“No, Madame.” 

“What reason could he have for de- 
serting me, Monsieur?” 

“That he would be free to marry the 
only daughter of a peer of France, 
whose title would be conferred on him 
by patent from the King.” 

The Countess turned pale. 

“A hit!” said Derville to himself, “I 
have you on the hip; the poor Colonel’s 
ease is won—bBesides, Madame,” he 
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went on aloud, “he would feel all the 
less remorse because a man covered 
with glory—a General, Count, Grand 
Cross of the Legion of Honor—is not 
such a bad alternative; and if that man 
insisted on his wife’s returning to 
him——” 

“Enough, enough, Monsieur!” she ex- 
claimed. “I will never have any law- 
yer but you. What is to be done?” 

“Compromise!” said Derville. 

“Does he still love me?” she said. 

“Well, I do not think he can do 
otherwise.” 

The Countess raised her head at these 
words. A flash of hope shone in her 
eyes; she thought perhaps that she 
could speculate on her first husband’s 
affection to gain her cause by some 
feminine cunning. 

“T shall await your orders, Madame, 
to know whether I am to report our 
proceedings to you, or if you will come 
to my office to agree to the terms of a 
compromise,” said Derville, taking leave. 


A week after Derville had paid these 
two visits, on a fine morning in June, 
the husband and wife, who had been 
separated by an almost supernatural 
chance, started from the opposite ends 
of Paris to meet in the office of the 
lawyer who was engaged by both. The 
supplies liberally advanced by Derville 
to Colonel Chabert had enabled him 
to dress as suited his position in life, 
and the dead man arrived in a very 
decent cab. He wore a wig suited to 
his face, was dressed in blue cloth with 
white linen, and wore under his waist- 
coat the broad red ribbon of the higher 
grade of the Legion of Honor. In re- 
suming the habits of wealth he had re- 
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covered his soldierly style. He held 
himself up; his face, grave and mys- 
terious-looking, reflected his happiness 
and all his hopes, and seemed to have 
acquired youth and impasto, to borrow 
a picturesque word from the painter’s 
art. He was no more like the Chabert 
of the old box-coat than a cart-wheel 
double sou is like a newly coined forty~ 
franc piece. The passer-by, only to see 
him, would have recognized at once 
one of the noble wrecks of our old 
army, one of the heroic men on whom 
our national glory is reflected, as a 
splinter of ice on which the sun shines 
seems to reflect every beam. These 
veterans are at once a picture and a 
book. 

When the Count jumped out of his 
carriage to go into Derville’s office, he 
did it as lightly as a young man. 
Hardly had his cab moved off, when a 
smart brougham drove up, splendid with 
coats of arms. Madame la Comtesse 
Ferraud stepped out in a dress which, 
though simple, was cleverly designed 
to show how youthful her figure was. 
She wore a pretty drawn bonnet lined 
with pink, which framed her face to 
perfection, softening its outlines and 
making it look younger. 

If the clients were rejuvenescent, the 
office was unaltered, and presented the 
same picture as that described at the 
beginning of this story. Simonnin was 
eating his breakfast, his shoulder lean- 
ing against window, which was then 
open, and he was staring up at the 
blue sky in the opening of the court- 
yard enclosed by four gloomy houses. 

“Ah, ha!” cried the little clerk, “who 
will bet an evening at the play that 
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Colonel Chabert is a general, and wears 
a red ribbon?” 

“The chief is a great magician,” said 
Godeschal. 

“Then there is no trick to play on 
him this time?” asked Desroches. 

“His wife has taken that in hand, the 
Comtesse Ferraud,” said Boucard. 

“What next?” said Godeschal. “Is 
Comtesse Ferraud required to belong to 
two men?” 

“Here she is,” answered Simonnin. 

At this moment the Colonel came in 
and asked for Derville. 

“He is at home, sir,’ said Simonnin. 

“So you are not deaf, you young 
rogue!” said Chabert, taking the gutter- 
jumper by the ear and twisting it, to 
the delight of the other clerks, who 
began to laugh, looking at the Colonel 
with the curious attention due to so 
singular a personage. 

Comte Chabert was in Derville’s pri- 
vate room at the moment when his 
wife came in by the door of the office. 

“T say, Boucard, there is going to be 
@ queer scene in the chief’s room! There 
is a woman who can spend her days 
alternately, the old with Comte Fer- 
raud, and the even with Comte Chabert.” 

“And in leap year,” said Godeschal, 
“they must settle the count between 
them.” 

“Silence, gentlemen, you can _ be 
heard!” said Boucard severely. “I never 
was in an office where there was so 
much jesting as there is here over the 
clients.” 

Derville had made the Colonel retire 
to the bedroom when the Countess was 
admitted. 

“Madame,” he said, “not knowing 
whether it would be agreeable to you 
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to meet M. le Comte Chabert, I have 
placed you apart. If, however, you 
should wish it——” 

“It is an attention for which I am 
obliged to you.” 

“I have drawn up the memorandum 
of an agreement of which you and M. 
Chabert can discuss the conditions, here, 
and now. I will go alternately to him 
and to you, and explain your views 
respectively.” 

“Let me see, Monsieur,” said the 
Countess impatiently. 

Derville read aloud— 

““Between the undersigned : 

““M. Hyacinthe Chabert, Count, 
Maréchal de Camp, and Grand Officer 
of the Legion of Honor, living in Paris, 
Rue du Petit Banquier, on the one 
part; 

“‘And Madame Rose Chapotel, wife 
of the aforesaid M. le Comte Chabert, 
née——’ ” 

“Pass over the preliminaries,” said 
she. “Come to the conditions.” 

“Madame,” said the lawyer, “the 
preamble briefly sets forth the position 
in which you stand to each other. Then, 
by the first clause, you acknowledge, 
in the presence of three witnesses, of 
whom two shall be notaries, and one 
the dairyman with whom your husband 
has been lodging, to all of whom your 
secret is known, and who will be ab- 
solutely silent—you acknowledge, I say, 
that the individual designated in the 
documents subjoined to the deed, and 
whose identity is to be further proved 
by an act of recognition prepared by 
your notary, Alexandre Crottat, is your 
first husband, Comte Chabert. By the 
second clause Comte Chabert to ‘secure 
your happiness, will undertake to assert 
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his rights only under certain circum- 
stances set forth in the deed—And 
these,” said Derville, in a parenthesis, 
“sre none other than a failure to carry 
out the conditions of this secret agree- 
ment—M. Chabert, on his part, agrees 
to accept judgment on a friendly suit, 
by which his certificate of death shall 
be annulled, and his marriage dissolved.” 

“That will not suit me in the least,” 
said the Countess with surprise. “I 
will be a party to no suit; you know 
why.” 

“By the third clause,” Derville went 
on, with imperturbable coolness, “you 
pledge yourself to secure the Hyacinthe 
Comte Chabert an income of twenty- 
four thousand francs on Government 
stock held in his name, to revert to you 
at his death——” 

“But it is much too dear!” exclaimed 
the Countess. 

“Can you 
cheaper?” 

“Possibly.” 

“But what do you want, Madame?” 

“T want—I will not have a lawsuit. I 
want——” 

“You want him to remain dead?” said 
Derville, interrupting her hastily. 

“Monsieur,” said the Countess, “if 
twenty-four thousand francs a year are 
necessary, we will go to law——” 

“Yes, we will go to law,” said the 
Colonel in a deep voice, as he opened 
the door and stood before his wife, with 
one hand in his waistcoat and the other 
hanging by his side—an attitude to 
which the recollection of his adventure 
gave horrible significance. 

“Tt is he,” said the Countess to her- 
self. 

“Too dear!” the old soldier exclaimed. 


compromise the matter 
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“I have given you near a million, and 
you are cheapening my misfortunes. 
Very well; now I will have you—you 
and your fortune. Our goods are in 
common, our marriage is not dis- 
solved——” 

“But Monsieur is not Colonel Cha 
bert!” cried the Countess, in feigned 
amazement. 

“Indeed!” said the old man, in a tone 
of intense irony. “Do you want proofs? 
I found you in the Palais Royal——” 

The Countess turned pale. Seeing her 
grow white under her rouge, the old 
soldier paused, touched by the acute 
suffering he was inflicting on the womap 
he had once so ardently loved; but 
she shot such a venomous glance at 
him that he abruptly went on— 

“You were with La——” 

“Allow me, Monsieur Derville,” said 
the Countess to the lawyer. “You must 
give me leave to retire. I did not come 
here to listen to such dreadful things.” 

She rose and went out. Derville 
rushed after her; but the Countess had 
taken wings, and seemed to have flown 
from the place. 

On returning to his private room, he 
found the Colonel in a towering rage, 
striding up and down. 

“In those times a man took his wife 
where he chose,” said he. “But I was 
foolish, and chose badly; I trusted to 
appearances. She has no heart.” 

“Well, colonel, was I not right to beg 
you not to come?—I am now positive of 
your identity; when you came in, the 
Countess gave a little start, of which 
the meaning was unequivocal. But you 
have lost your chances. ‘Your wife 
knows that you are unrecognizable.” 

“T will kill her!” 
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“Madness! you will be caught and 
executed like any common wretch. Be- 
sides, you might miss! That would be 
unpardonable. A man must not miss 
his shot when he wants to kill his wife— 
Let me set things straight; you are only 
a big child. Go now. Take care of 
yourself; she is capable of setting some 
trap for you and shutting you up in 
Charenton. I will notify her of our 
proceedings to protect you against a 
surprise.” 

The unhappy Colonel obeyed his young 
benefactor, and went away, stammering 
apologies. He slowly went down the 
dark staircase, lost in gloomy thoughts, 
and crushed perhaps by the blow just 
dealt him—the most cruel he could feel, 
the thrust that could most deeply pierce 
his heart—when he heard the rustle of 
a@ woman’s dress on the lowest landing, 
and his wife stood before him. 

“Come, Monsieur,” said she, taking 
his arm with a gesture like those fa- 
miliar to him of old. Her action and 
the accent of her voice, which had re- 
covered its graciousness, were enough to 
allay the Colonel’s wrath, and he al- 
lowed himself to be led to the carriage. 

“Well, get in!” said she, when the 
footman had let down the step. 

And as if by magic, he found himself 
sitting by his wife in the brougham. 

“Where to?” asked the servant. 

“To Groslay,” said she. 

The horses started at once, and car- 
ried them all across Paris. 

“Monsieur,” said the Countess, in a 
tone of voice which betrayed one of 
those emotions which are rare in our 
lives, and which agitate every part of 
our being. At such moments the heart, 
fibers, nerves, countenance, soul, and 


body, everything, every pore even, feel 
a thrill. Life no longer seems to be 
within us; it flows out, springs forth, 
is communicated as by contagion, trans- 
mitted by a look, a tone of voice, a 
gesture, impressing our will on others. 
The old soldier started on hearing this 
single word, this first, terrible ‘Mon- 
sieur!’ But still it was at once a re- 
proach and a pardon, a hope and a 
despair, a question and an answer. This 
word included them all; none but an 
actress could have thrown so much elo- 
quence, so many feelings into a single 
word. Truth is less complete in its 
utterance; it does not put everything 
on the outside; it allows us to see what 
is within. The Colonel was filled with 
remorse for his suspicions, his demands, 
and his anger; he looked down not to 
betray his agitation. 

“Monsieur,” repeated she, after an 
imperceptible pause, “I knew you at 
once.” 

“Rosine,” said the old soldier, “those 
words contain the only balm that can 
help me to forget my misfortunes,” 

Two large tears rolled hot on to his 
wife’s hands, which he pressed to show 
his paternal affection. 

“Monsieur,” she went on, “could you 
not have guessed what it cost me to 
appear before a stranger in a position 
so false as mine now is? If I have to 
blush for it, at least let it be in the 
privacy of my family. Ought not such 
a secret to remain buried in our hearts? 
You will forgive me, I hope, for my 
apparent indifference to the woes of a 
Chabert in whose existence I could not 
possibly believe. I received your let- 
ters,” she hastily added, seeing in his 
face the objection it expressed, “but 
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they did not reach me till thirteen 
months after the battle of Eylau. They 
were opened, dirty, the writing was 
unrecognizable; and after obtaining 
Napoleon’s signature to my second 
marriage contract, I could not help 
believing that some clever swindler 
wanted to make a fool of me. There- 
fore, to avoid disturbing Monsieur Fer- 
raud’s peace of mind, and disturbing 
family ties, I was obliged to take pre- 
cautions against a pretended Chabert. 
Was I not right, I ask you?” 

“Yes, you were right. It was I who 
was the idiot, the owl, the dolt, not to 
have calculated better what the conse- 
quences of such a position might be— 
But where are we going?” he asked, 
seeing that they had reached the barrier 
of La Chapelle. #: 

“To my country house near Groslay, 
in the valley of Montmorency. There, 
Monsieur, we will consider the steps 
to be taken. I know my duties. Though 
I am yours by right, I am no longer 
vours in fact. Can you wish that we 
should become the talk of Paris? We 
need not inform the public of a situa- 
tion, which for me has its ridiculous 
side, and let us preserve our dignity. 
You still love me,” she said, with a sad, 
sweet gaze at the Colonel, “but have 
not I been authorized to form other 
ties? In so strange a position, a secret 
voice bids me trust to your kindness, 
which is so well known to me. Can I 
be wrong in taking you as the sole 
arbiter of my fate? Be at once judge 
and party to the suit. I trust in your 
noble character; you will be generous 
enough to forgive me for the conse- 
quences of faults committed in inno- 
cence. I may then confess to you: I 


love M. Ferraud. I believed that I had 
a right to love him. I do not blush to 
make this confession to you; even if it 
offends you, it does not disgrace us. I 
cannot conceal the facts. When fate 
made me a widow, I was not a mother.” 

The Colonel with a wave of his hand 
bid his wife be silent, and for a mile 
and a half they sat without speaking a 
single word. Chabert could fancy he 
saw the two little ones before him. 

“Rosine.” 

“Monsieur?” 

“The dead are very wrong to come 
to life again.” 

“Oh, Monseiur, no, no! Do not think 
me ungrateful. Only, you find me a 
lover, a mother, while you left me 
merely .a wife. Though it is no longer 
in my power to love, I know how much 
I owe you, and I can still offer you all 
the affection of a daughter.” 

“Rosine,” said the old man in a soft- 
ened tone, “I no longer feel any resent- 
ment against you. We will forget 
everything,” he added, with one of 
those smiles which always reflect a 
noble soul; “I have not so little delicacy 
as to demand the mockery of love from 
a wife who no longer loves me.” 

The Countess gave him a flashing 
look full of such deep gratitude that 
poor Chabert would have been glad to 
sink again into his grave at Elyau. 
Some men have a soul strong enough 
for self-devotion, of which the whole 
reward consists in the assurance that 
they have made the person they love 
happy. 

“My dear friend, we will talk all this 
over later when our hearts have rested,” 
said the Countess. 

The conversation turned to other sub- 
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jects, for it was impossible to dwell very 
long on this one. Though the couple 
came back again and again to their 
singular position, either by some allu- 
sion or of serious purpose, they had a 
delightful drive, recalling the events of 
their former life together and the times 
of the Empire. The Countess knew 
how to lend peculiar charm to her 
reminiscences, and gave the conversa- 
tion the tinge of melancholy that was 
needed to keep it serious. She revived 
his love without awakening his desires, 
and allowed her first husband to dis- 
cern the mental wealth she had acquired 
while trying to accustom him to mod- 
erate his pleasure to that which a father 
may feel in the society of a favorite 
daughter. 

The Colonel had known the Countess 
o\ the Empire; he found her a Countess 
of the Restoration. 

At last, by a cross-road, they arrived 
at the entrance to a large park lying in 
the little valley which divides the 
heights of Margency from the pretty 
village of Groslay. The Countess had 
there a delightful house, where the Col- 
one] on arriving found everything in 
readiness for his stay there, as well as 
for his wife’s. Misfortune is a kind 
of talisman whose virtue consists in its 
power to confirm our original nature; in 
some men it increases their distrust and 
malignancy, just as it improves the 
goodness of those who have a kind 
heart. 

Sorrow had made the Colonel even 
more helpful and good than he had 
always been, and he could understand 
some secrets of womanly distress which 
are unrevealed to most men. Never- 


theless, in spite of his loyal trustfulness, 
he could not help saying to his wife— 

“Then you felt quite sure you would 
bring me here?” 

“Yes,” replied she, “if I found Colonel 
Chabert in Derville’s client.” 

The appearance of truth she contrived 
to give to this answer dissipated the 
slight suspicions which the Colonel was 
ashamed to have felt. For three days 
the Countess was quite charming to her 
first husband. By tender attentions and 
unfailing sweetness she seemed anxious 
to wipe out the memory of the suffer- 
ings he had endured, and to earn for- 
giveness for the woes which, as she con- 
fessed, she had innocently caused him. 
She delighted in displaying for him the 
charms she knew he took pleasure in, 
while at the same time she assumed a 
kind of melancholy; for men are more 
especially accessible to certain ways, 
certain graces of the heart or of the 
mind which they cannot resist. She 
aimed at interesting him in her position, 
and appealing to his feelings so far as 
to take possession of his mind and con- 
trol him despotically. 

Ready for anything to attain her 
ends, she did not yet know what 
she was to do with this man; but at 
any rate she meant to annihilate him 
socially. On the evening of the third 
day she felt that in spite of her efforts 
she could not conceal her uneasiness as 
to the results of her maneuvers. To 
give herself a minute’s reprieve she 
went up to her room, sat down before 
her writing-table, and laid aside the 
mask of composure which she wore in 
Chabert’s presence, like an actress who, 
returning to her dressing-room after a 
fatiguing fifth act, drops half dead, 
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leaving with the audience an image of 
herself which she no longer resembles. 
She proceeded to finish a letter she 
had begun to Delbecq, whom she de- 
sired to go in her name and demand of 
Derville the deeds relating to Colonel 
Chabert, to copy them, and to come to 
her at once to Groslay. She had hardly 
finished when she heard the Colonel’s 
step in the passage; uneasy at her 
absence, he had come to look for her. 

“Alas!” she exclaimed, “I wish I were 
dead! My position is intolerable... .” 

“Why, what is the matter?” asked 
the good man. 

“Nothing, nothing!” she replied. 

She rose, left the Colonel, and went 
down to speak privately to her maid, 
whom she sent off to Paris, impressing 
on her that she was herself to deliver 
to Delbecq the letter just written, and 
to bring it back to the writer as soon 
as he had read it. Then the Countess 
went out to sit on a bench sufficiently 
in sight for the Colonel to join her as 
soon as he might choose. The Colonel, 
who was looking for her, hastened up 
and sat down by her. 

“Rosine,” said he, “what is the matter 
with you?” 

She did not answer. 

It was one of those glorious, calm 
evenings in the month of June, whose 
secret harmonies infuse such sweetness 
into the sunset. The air was clear, the 
stillness perfect, so that far away in the 
park they could hear the voices of some 
children, which added a kind of melody 
to the sublimity of the scene. 

“You do not answer me?” the Colonel 
said to his wife. 

“My husband ” said the Countess, 
who broke off, started a little, and with 





a blush stopped to ask him, “What am 
I to say when I speak of M. Ferraud?” 

“Call him your husband, my poor 
child,” replied the Colonel, in a kind 
voice. “Is he not the father of your 
children?” 

“Well, then,” she said, “if he should 
ask what I came here for, if he finds 
that I came here alone, with a stranger, 
what am I to say to him? Listen, Mon- 
sieur,” she went on, assuming a digni- 
fied attitude, “decide my fate, I am 
resigned to anything——” 

“My dear,” said the Colonel, taking 
possession of his wife’s hands, “I have 
made up my mind to sacrifice myself 
entirely for your happiness——” 

“That is impossible!” she exclaimed, 
with a sudden spasmodic movement. 
“Remember that you would have to 
renounce your identity, and in an au- 
thenticated form.” 

“What?” said the Colonel. 
my word enough for you?” 

The word “authenticated” fell on the 
old man’s heart, and roused involuntary 
distrust. He looked at his wife in a 
way that made her color, she cast down 
her eyes, and he feared that he might 
find himself compelled to despise her, 
The Countess was afraid lest she had 
scared the shy modesty, the stern hon- 
esty, of a man whose generous temper 
and primitive virtues were known to 
her. Though these feelings had brought 
the clouds to their brow, they imme- 
diately recovered their harmony. This 
was the way of it. A child’s cry was 
heard in the distance. 

“Jules, leave your sister in peace,” the 
Countess called out. 

“What, are your children here?” said 
Chabert. 


“Ts not 
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“Yes, but I told them not to trouble 
you.” 

The old soldier understood the deli- 
cacy, the womanly tact of so gracious 
a precaution, and took the Countess’s 
hand to kiss it. 

“But let them come,” said he. 

The little girl ran up to complain of 
her brother. 

“Mamma!” 

“Mamma!” 

“It was Jules—~” 

“Tt was her——” 

Their little hands were held out to 
their mother, and the two childish 
voices mingled; it was an unexpected 
and charming picture. 

“Poor little things!” cried the Count- 
ess, no longer restraining her tears, “I 
shall have to leave them. To whom 
will the law assign them? A mother’s 
heart cannot be divided; I want them, 
I want them.” 

“Are you making mamma cry?” said 
Jules, looking fiercely at the Colonel. 

“Silence, Jules!” said the mother in a 
decided tone. 

The two children stood speechless, ex- 
amining their mother and the stranger 
with a curiosity which it is impossible 
to express in words. 

“Oh, yes!” she cried. “If I am sepa- 
rated from the Count, only leave me 
mv children, and I will submit to any- 
RIT eee: 

This was the decisive speech which 
gained all that she had hoped from it. 

“Yes,” exclaimed the Colonel, as if 
he were ending a sentence already begun 
in his mind, “I must return underground 
again. I had told myself so already.” 

“Can I accept such a sacrifice?” re- 
plied his wife. “If some men have died 
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to save a mistress’s honor, they gave 
their life but once. But in this case 
you would be giving your life every 
day. No, no. It is impossible. If it 
were only your life, it would be nothing; 
but to sign a declaration that you are 
not Colonel Chabert, to acknowledge 
yourself an impostor, to sacrifice your 
honor, and live a lie every hour of the 
day! Human devotion cannot go so 
far. Only think!—No. But for my 
poor children I would have fled with 
you by this time to the other end of 
the world.” 

“But,” said Chabert, “cannot I live 
here in your littie lodge as one of your 
relations! I am as worn out as a 
cracked cannon; I want nothing but a 
little tobacco and the Constitutionnel.” 

The Countess melted into tears. 
There was a contest of generosity be- 
tween the Comtesse Ferraud and Col- 
onel Chabert, and the soldier came out 
victorious. One evening, seeing this 
mother with her children, the soldier 
was bewitched by the touching grace 
of a family picture in the country, in 
the shade and the silence; he made a 
resolution to remain dead, and, fright- 
ened no longer at the authentication of 
a deed, he asked what he was to do 
to secure beyond all risk the happiness 
of this family. 

“Do exactly as you like,” said the 
Countess. “I declare to you that I 
will have nothing to do with this affair. 
T ought not.” 

Delbecq had arrived some days be- 
fore, and in obedience to the Cuntess’s 
verbal instructions, the intendant had 
succeeded in gaining the old soldier’s 
confidence. So on the following morn- 
ing Colonel Chabert went with the ere- 
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while attorney to Saint-Leu-Taverny, 
where Delbecq had caused the notary 
to draw up an affidavit in such terms 
that, after hearing it read, the Colonel 
started up and walked out of the office. 

“Turf and thunder! What a fool you 
must think me! Why, I should make 
myself out a swindler!” he exclaimed. 

“Indeed, Monsieur,” said Delbecq, “I 
should advise you not to sign in haste. 
In your place I would get at least thirty 
thousand francs a year out of the bar- 
gain. Madame would pay them.” 

After annihilating this scoundrel 
emeritus by the lightning look of an 
honest man insulted, the Colonel rushed 
off, carried away by a thousand contrary 
emotions. He was suspicious, indignant, 
and calm again by turns. 

Finally he made his way back into 
the park of Groslay by a gap in a fence, 
and slowly walked on to sit down and 
rest, and meditate at his ease, in a little 
room under a gazebo, from which the 
road in Saint-Leu could be seen. The 
path being strewn with the yellowish 
sand which is used instead of river- 
gravel, the Countess, who was sitting in 
the upper room of this little summer- 
house, did not hear the Colonel’s ap- 
proach, for she was too much preoccu- 
pied with the success of her business to 
pay the smallest attention to the slight 
noise made by her husband. Nor did 
the old man notice that his wife was 
in the room over him. 

“Well, Monsieur Delbecq, has he 
signed?” the Countess asked her secre- 
tary, whom she saw alone on the road 
beyond the hedge of a haha. 

“No, Madame. I do not even known 
what has become of our man. The old 
horse reared.” 


“Then we shall be obliged to put him 
into Charenton,” said she, “since we 
have got him.” 

The Colonel, who recovered the elas- 
ticity of youth to leap the haha, in the 
twinkling of an eye was standing in 
front of Delbecq, on whom he bestowed 
the two finest slaps that ever a scoun- 
drel’s cheeks received. 

“And you may add that old horses 
can kick!” said he. 

His rage spent, the Colonel no longet 
felt vigorous enough to leap the ditch. 
He had seen the truth in all its naked- 
ness. The Countess’s speech and Del. 
becq’s reply had revealed the conspiracy 
of which he was to be the victim. The 
care taken of him was but a bait te 
entrap him in a snare. That speech was 
like a drop of subtle poison, bringing 
on in the old soldier a return of all his 
sufferings, physical and moral. He came 
back to the summer-house through the 
park gate, walking slowly like a broken 
man. 

Then for him there was to be neither 
peace nor truce! From this moment he 
must begin the odious warfare with this 
woman of which Derville had spoken, 
enter on a life of litigation, feed on 
gall, drink every morning of the cup of 
bitterness. And then—fearful thought— 
where was he to find the money needful 
to pay the cost of the first proceedings? 
He felt such disgust of life, that if there 
had been any water at hand he would 
have thrown himself into it; that if he 
had had a pistol, he would have blown 
out his brains. Then he relapsed into 
the indecision of mind which, since his 
conversation with Derville at the dairy- 
man’s, had changed his character. 

At last, having reached the kiosk, he 
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vent up to the gazebo, where little rose- 
windows afforded a view over each 
lovely landscape of the valley, and 
where he found his wife seated on a 
chair. The Countess was gazing at the 
distance, and preserved a calm counte- 
nance, showing that impenetrable face 
which women can assume when resolved 
to do their worst. She wiped her eyes 
as if she had been weeping, and played 
absently with the pink ribbons of her 
sash. Nevertheless, in spite of her ap- 
parent assurance, she could not help 
shuddering slightly when she saw before 
her her venerable benefactor, standing 
with folded arms, his face pale, his brow 
stern. 

“Madame,” he said, after gazing at 
her fixedly for a moment and compelling 
her to blush, “Madame, I do not curse 
you—I scorn you. I can now thank 
the chance that has divided us. I do 
not feel even a desire for revenge; I 
no longer love you. I want nothing 
from you. Live in peace on the strength 
of my word; it is worth more than the 
scrawl of all the notaries in Paris. I 
will never assert my claim to the name 
I perhaps have made illustrious. I am 
henceforth but a poor devil named 
Hyacinthe, who asks no more than his 
share of the sunshine—Farewell!” 

The Countess threw herself at his 
feet; she would have detained him by 
taking his hands, but he pushed her 
away with disgust, saying— 

“Do not touch me!” 

The Countess’s expression when she 
heard her husband’s retreating steps is 
quite indescribable. Then, with the deep 
perspicacity given only by utter villainy, 
or by fierce worldly selfishness, she knew 
that she might live in peace on the 


word and the contempt of this loyal 
veteran. 

Chabert, in fact, disappeared. The 
dairyman failed in business, and became 
a hackney-cab driver. The Colonel, 
perhaps, took up some similar industry 
for a time. Perhaps, like a stone flung 
into a chasm, he went falling from ledge 
to ledge, to be lost in the mire of rags 
that seethes through the streets of Paris. 

Six months after this event, Derville, 
hearing no more of Colonel Chabert 
or the Comtesse Ferraud, supposed that 
they had no doubt come to a caompro- 
mise, which the Countess, out of re- 
venge, had had arranged by some other 
lawyer. So one morning he added up 
the sums he had advanced to the said 
Chabert with the costs, and begged the 
Comtesse Ferraud to claim from M. le 
Comte Chabert the amount of the bill, 
assuming that she would know where 
to find her first husband. 

The very next day Comte Ferraud’s 
man of business, lately appointed Presi- 
dent of the County Court in a town of 
some importance, wrote this distressing 
note to Derville:— 


“MonsIEUR,— 

“Madame la Comtesse Ferraud desires 
me to inform you that your client took 
complete advantage of your confidence, 
and that the individual calling himself 
Comte Chabert has acknowledged that 
he came forward under false pretenses — 
Yours etc., DE.BEcQ.” 


“One comes across people who are, 
on my honor, too, stupid by half,” cried’ 
Derville. “They don’t deserve to. be 
Christians! Be humane, generous, 
philanthropical, and a lawyer, and yor 
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are bound to be cheated! There is a 
piece of business that will cost me two 
thousand-franc notes!” 


Some time after receiving this letter, 
Derville went to the Palais de Justice 
in search of a pleader to whom he 
wished to speak, and who was employed 
in the Police Court. As chance would 
have it, Derville went into Court Num- 
ber 6 at the moment when the presiding 
magistrate was sentencing one Hya- 
cinthe to two months’ imprisonment as 
a vagabond, and subsequently to be 
taken to the Mendicity House of Deten- 
tion, a sentence which, by magistrate’s 
law, is equivalent to perpetual imprison- 
ment. On hearing the name of Hya- 
cinthe, Derville looked at the delin- 
quent, sitting between two gendarmes 
on the bench for the accused, and recog- 
nized in the condemned man his false 
Colonel Chabert. 

The old soldier was placid, motion- 
less, almost absent-minded. In spite of 
his rags, in spite of the misery stamped 
on his countenance, it gave evidence of 
noble pride. His eyes had a stoical 
expression which no magistrate ought to 
have misunderstood; but as soon as a 
man has fallen into the hands of justice, 
he is no more than a moral entity, a 
matter of law or of fact, just as to 
statists he has become a zero. 

When the veteran was taken back to 
the lock-up, to be removed later with 
the batch of vagabonds at that moment 
at the bar, Derville availed himself of 
the privilege accorded to lawyers of 
going wherever they please in the 
Courts, and followed him to the lock- 
up, where he stood scrutinizing him for 
yome minutes, as well as the curious 
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crew of beggars among whom he found 
himself. The passage to the lock-up 
at that moment afforded one of those 
spectacles which, unfortunately, neither 
legislators, nor philanthropists, nor 
painters, not writers come to study. 
Like all the laboratories of the law, this 
anteroom is a dark and malodorous 
place; along the walls runs a wooden 
seat, blackened by the constant pres- 
ence there of the wretches who come to 
this meeting-place of every form of 
social squalor, where not one of them 
is missing. 

A poet might say that the day was 
ashamed to light up this dreadful sewer 
through which so much misery flowsf 
There is not a spot on that plank where 
some crime has not sat, in embryo or 
matured; not a corner where a man has 
never stood who, driven to despair by 
the blight which justice has set upon 
him after his first fault, has not there 
begun a career at the end of which 
looms the guillotine or the pistol-snap 
of the suicide. All who fall on the 
pavement of Paris rebound against these 
yellow-gray walls, on which a philan- 
thropist who was not a speculator might 
read a justification of the numerous 
suicides complained of by hypocritical 
writers who are incapable of taking a 
step to prevent them—for that justifi- 
cation is written in that ante-room, like 
a preface to the dramas of the Morgue, 
or to those enacted on the Place de la 
Gréve. 

At this moment Colonel Chabert was 
sitting among these men—men with 
coarse faces, clothed in the horrible 
livery of misery, and silent at intervals, 
or talking in a low tone, for three gen- 
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darmes on duty paced to and fro, their 
sabers clattering on the floor. 

“Do you recognize me?” said Derville 
to the old man, standing in front of him. 

“Yes, sir,” said Chabert, rising. 

“Tf you are an honest man,” Derville 
went on in an undertone, “how could 
you remain in my debt?” 

The old soldier blushed as a young 
girl might when accused by her mother 
of a clandestine love affair. 

“What! Madame Ferraud has not paid 
you?” cried he in a loud voice. 

“Paid me?” said Derville. “She wrote 
to me that you were a swindler.” 

The Colonel cast up his eyes in a 
sublime impulse of horror and impreca- 
tion, as if to call Heaven to witness to 
this fresh subterfuge. 

“Monsieur,” said he, in a voice that 
was calm by sheer huskiness, “get the 
gendarmes to allow me to go into the 
lock-up, and I will sign an order which 
will certainly be honored.” 

At a word from Derville to the ser- 
geant he was allowed to take his client 
into the room, where Hyacinthe wrote 
a few lines, and addressed them to the 
Comtesse Ferraud. 

“Send her that,” said the soldier, “and 
you will be paid your costs and the 
money you advanced. Believe me, Mon- 
sieur, if I have not shown you the 
gratitude I owe you for your kind offices, 
it is not the less there,” and he laid 
his hand on his heart. “Yes, it is there, 
deep and sincere. But what can the un- 
fortunate do? They live, and that is 
all.” 

“What!” said Derville. “Did you not 
stipulate for an allowance?” 

“Do not speak of it!” cried the old 
man. “You cannot conceive how deep 
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my contempt is for the outside life to 
which most men cling. I was suddenly 
attacked by a sickness—disgust of hu- 
manity. When I think that Napoleon 
is at Saint Heleua, everything on earth 
is a matter of indifference to me. I can 
no longer be a soldier; that is my only 
real grief. After all,” he added with a 
gesture of childish simplicity, “it is better 
to enjoy luxury of feeling than of dress. 
For my part, I fear nobody’s contempt.” 

And the Colonel sat down on his bench 
again. 

Derville went away. On returning to 
his office, he sent Godeschal, at that time 
his second clerk, to the Comtesse Fer- 
raud, who, on reading the note, at once 
paid the sum due to Comte Chabert’s 
lawyer, 


In 1840, towards the end of June, 
Godeschal, now himself an attorney, 
went to Ris with Derville, to whom he 
had succeeded. When they reached the 
avenue leading from the high road to 
Bicétre, they saw, under one of the elm- 
trees by the wayside, one of those oid, 
broken, and hoary paupers who had 
earned the Marshal’s staff among beg- 
gars by living on at Bicétre as poor 
women live on at la Salpétriére. This 
man, one of the two thousand poor 
creatures who are lodged in the infirmary 
for the aged, was seated on a corner- 
stone, and seemed to have concentrated 
all his intelligence on an operation well 
known to these pensioners, which con- 
sists in drying their snuffy pocket- 
handkerchiefs in the sun, perhaps to save 
washing them. This old man had an 
attractive countenance. He was dressed 
in the reddish cloth wrapper-coat which 
the workhouse affords to its inmates, a 
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sort of horrnble livery. 

“T say, Derville,” said Godeschal to his 
traveling companion, “look at that old 
fellow. Isn’t he like those grotesque 
carved figures we get from Germany? 
And it is alive, perhaps it is happy.” 

Derville 
through his eyeglass, and with a little 
exclamation of surprise he said— 

“That old man, my dear fellow, is a 
whole poem, or, as the romantics say, & 
drama.—Did you ever meet the Com- 
tesse Ferraud?” 

“Yes; she is a clever woman, and 
agreeable; but rather too pious,” said 
Godeschal. 

“That old Bicétre pauper is her lawful 
husband, Comte Chabert, the old Col- 
onel She has had him sent here, no 
doubt. And if he is in this workhouse 
instead of living in a mansion, it is 
solely because he reminded the pretty 
Countess that he had taken her, like a 
hackney cab, on the street. I can re- 
member now the tiger’s glare she shot at 
him at that moment.” 

This opening having excited Gode- 
schal’s curiosity, Derville related the 
story here told. 

Two days later, on Monday morning, 
as they returned to Paris, the two 
friends looked again at Bicétre, and 
Derville proposed that they should call 
on Colonel Chabert. Halfway up the 
avenue they found the old man sitting 
on the trunk of a felled tree; with his 
stick in one hand, he was amusing him- 
self with drawing lines in the sand. On 
looking at him narrowly, they perceived 
that he had been breakfasting elsewhere 
than at Bicétre. 

“Good-morning, 
said Derville. 


Colonel Chabert,” 


looked at the poor man. 
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“Not Chabert! not Chabert! My 
name is Hyacinthe,” replied the veteran. 
“IT am no longer a man, I am No. 164, 
Room 7,” he added, looking at Derville 
with timid anxiety, the fear of an old 
man and a child—‘“Are you going to 
visit the man condemned to death?” he 
asked after a moment’s silence. “He is 
not married! He is very lucky!” 

“Poor fellow!” said Godeschal. “Would 
you like something to buy snuff?” 

With all the simplicity of a street 
Arab, the Colonel eagerly held out his 
hand to the two strangers, who each 
gave him a twenty-frane piece; he 
thanked them with a puzzled look, say- 
ing— 

“Brave troopers!” \ 

He ported arms, pretended to take aim 
at them, and shouted with a smile— 

“Fire! both arms! Vive Napoléon!” 
And he drew a flourish in the air with 
his stick. 

“The nature of his wound has no doubt 
made him childish,” said Derville. 

“Childish! he?” said another old pau- 
per, who was looking on. “Why, there 
are days when you had better not tread 
on his corns. He is an old rogue, full 
of philosophy and imagination. But to- 
day, what can you expect! He has had 
his Monday treat—He was here, Mon- 
sieur, so long ago as 1820. At that time 
a Prussian officer, whose chaise was 
crawling up the hill of Villejuif, came by 
on foot. We two were together, Hya- 
cinthe and I, by the roadside. The 
officer, as he walked, was talking to 
another, a Russian, or some animal of 
the same species, and when the Prussian 
saw the old boy, just to make fun, he 
said to him, ‘Here is an old cavalryman 
who must have been at Rossbach.—I 
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was too young to be there,’ said Hya- 
cinthe. ‘But I was at Jena.’ And the 
Prussian made off pretty quick, without 
asking any more questions.” 

“What a destiny!” exclaimed Derville. 
“Taken out of the Foundling Hospital 
to die in the Infirmary for the Aged, 
after helping Napoleon between whiles 
to conquer Egypt and Europe.—Do you 
know, my dear fellow,’ Derville went 
on after a pause, “there are in modern 
society three men who can never think 
well of the world—the priest, the doctor, 
and the man of law? And they wear 
black robes, perhaps because they are 
in mourning for every virtue and every 
illusion. The most hapless of the three 
is the lawyer. When a man comes in 
search of the priest, he is prompted by 
repentance, by remorse, by beliefs which 
make him interesting, which elevate him, 
and comfort the soul of the intercessor 
whose task will bring him a sort of 
gladness; he purifies, repairs, and recon- 
ciles. But we lawyers, we see the same 
evil feelings repeated again and again, 
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nothing can correct them; our offices are 
sewers which can never be cleansed. 

“How many things have I learned in 
the exercise of my profession! I have 
seen a father die in a garret, deserted 
by two daughters, to whom he had given 
forty thousand francs a year! I have 
known wills burnt; I have seen mothers 
robbing their children, wives killing their 
husbands, and working on the love they 
could inspire to make the men idiotic 
or mad, that they might live in peace 
with a lover. I have seen women teach- 
ing the child of their marriage such 
tastes as must bring it to the grave in 
order to benefit the child of an illicit 
affection. I could not tell you all I have 
seen, for I have seen crimes against 
which justice is impotent. In short, all 
the horrors that romancers suppose they 
have invented are still below the truth. 
—You will know something of these 
pretty things; as for me, I am going to 
live in the country with my wife. I 
have a horror of Paris.” 

“T have seen plenty of them already 
in Desroches’ office,” replied Godescha!. 


The Unconscious Mummers 


To M. le Comte Jules de Castellane 


Léon pe Lora, the famous French 
landscape painter, belongs to one of the 
noblest families of MRoussillon. The 
Loras came originally from Spain; and 
while they are distinguished for their 
ancient lineage, for the last century they 
have faithfully kept up the traditions of 
the hidalgo’s proverbial poverty. Léon 
himself came up to Paris on foot from 
his department of the Pyrénées-Orien- 


tales with the sum of eleven francs in 
his pocket for all viaticum; and in some 
sort forgot the hardships of childhood 
and the poverty at home in the later 
hardships which a young dauber never 
lacks when his whole fortune consists in 
an intrepid vocation. Afterwards the 
absorbing cares brought by fame and 
success still further helped him to forget. 

If you have followed the tortuous and 
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sapricious course of these studies, you 
may perhaps recollect one of the heroes 
of Un Début dans la Vie, Schinner’s 
pupil, .Mistigris, who reappears from 
‘time to time in various Scenes. 

You would not recognize the frisky, 
penniless dauber in the landscape painter 
of 1845, the rival of Hobbema, Ruys- 
dael, and Claude Lorrain. Lora is a 
great man. He lives near his old master 
Hippolyte Schinner in a charming house 
(his own property) in the Rue de Berlin, 
not very far from the Hodtel de Bram- 
bourg, where his friend Bridau lives. He 
is a member of the Institut and an officer 
of the Legion of Honor, he has twenty 
thousand francs a year, his work fetches 
its weight in gold; and, fact even more 
extraordinary (as he thinks) than the 
invitations to Court balls which he some- 
times receives—the fame of a name 
published abroad over Europe by the 
press for the last sixteen years at length 
reached the valley in the Pyrénées- 
Orientales, where three Loras of the old 
stock were vegetating—to wit, his elder 
brother, his father, and a paternal aunt, 
Mile. Urraca y Lora. 

On the mother’s side no relatives re- 
mained to the painter save a cousin, 
aged fifty, living in a little manufac- 
turing town in the department, but that 
cousin was the first to remember Léon. 
So far back as 1840 Léon de Lora re- 
ceived a letter from M. Sylvestre Pala- 
fox-Castel-Gazonal (usually known as 
plain Gazonal), to which letter Lora 
replied that he really was himself—that 
is to say, that he really was the son of 
the late Léonie Gazonal, wife of Comte 
Fernand Didas y Lora. 

Upon this, in the summer of 1841, 
Cousin Sylvestre Gazonal went to ap- 
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prise the illustrious but obscure house of 
Lora of the fact that young Léon had 
not sailed for the River Plate, nor was 
he dead, as they supposed; but he was 
one of the finest geniuses of the modern 
French school—which they refused to 
believe. The elder brother, Don Juan 
de Lora, told his cousin Gazonal that 
he, Gazonal, had been hoaxed by some 
Parisian wag. 

Time went on, and the said Gazonal 
found himself involved in a lawsuit, 
which the prefect for the Pyrénées 
Orientales summarily stopped on a 
question of disputed jurisdiction and 
transferred to the Council of State. 
Gazonal proposed to himself to go to 
Paris to watch his case, and at the 
same time to clear up this matter, and 
to call the Parisian painter to account 
for his impertinence. To this end, M 
Gazonal sallied forth from his furnished 
lodgings in the Rue Croix des Petits 
Champs, and was astonished at the sight 
of the palace in the Rue de Berlin; and, 
learning on inquiry that its owner was 
traveling in Italy, renounced for the 
time being the intention of asking him 
for satisfaction. His mind misgave him 
whether the great man would consent to 
own his mother’s nephew. 

Through 1843 and 1844 Gazonal fol- 
lowed the fortunes of his lawsuit. The 
local authorities, supported by the 
riparian Owners, proposed to remove a 
weir on the river. The very existence 
of Gazonal’s factory was threatened. In 
1845 he looked on the case as lost be- 
yond hope. The secretary of the Master 
of Requests, who drew up the report, 
told him in confidence that it was un- 
favorable to his claims, and his own 
barrister confirmed the news. Gazonal, 
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at home a commandant of the National 
Guard, and as shrewd a manufacturer as 
you would find in his department, in 
Paris felt so utterly insignificant, and 
found the cost of living se high, that he 
kept close in his shabby lodging. 

The child of the South, deprived of 
the sun, poured maledictions upon Paris, 
that “rheumatism factory,” as he called 
it; and when he came to reckon up the 
expenses of his stay, vowed to himself 
to poison the prefect or to “minotaurize” 
him on his return. In gloomier moments 
he slew the prefect outright; then he 
cheered up a little, and contented him- 
self with “minotaurizing” the culprit. 

One morning after breakfast, inwardly 
storming, he snatched the newspaper up 
savagely, and the following lines caught 
his eye at the end of a paragraph: “Our 
great landscape painter, Léon de Lora, 
returned from Italy a month ago. He is 
sending a good decal of his work to the 
Salon this year, so we may look forward 
to a very brilliant exhibition——” The 
words rang in Gazonal’s ears like the 
inner voice which tells the gambler that 
he will win. With Southern impetuosity, 
Gazonal dashed out of the house, hailed 
a cab, and went to his cousin’s house 
in the Rue de Berlin. 

Léon de Lora happened to be engaged 
at the moment, but he sent a message 
asking his relative to breakfast with him 
next day at the Café de Paris. Gazonal, 
like a man of the South, poured out his 
woes to the valet. 

Next morning, overdressed for the 
occasion in a coat of corn-cockle blue, 
with gilt buttons, a frilled shirt, white 
waistcoat, and yellow kid gloves, Gazo- 
nal fidgeted up and down the boulevard 
for an hour and a half, after learning 
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from the cafétier (so provincials call the 
proprietor of a café) that gentlemen 
usually breakfasted between eleven and 
twelve. 

“About half-past eleven,” so he used 
to tell the story afterwards to everybody 
at home, “two Parisians in plain surtouts, 
looking like nobodies, came along the 
boulevard, and cried out as soon as 
they saw me, ‘Here comes your Ga- 
zonal !|——’ ” 

The second comer was Bixiou, brought 
on purpose to “draw out” Léon’s cousin, 

“And then,” he would continue, “young 
Léon hugged me in his arms and cried, 
‘Do not be cross, dear cousin; I am 
very much yours.—The breakfast wuo 
sumptuous. I rubbed my eyes when I 
saw so many gold pieces put down on 
the bill. These fellows must be making 
their weight in gold, for my cousin gave 
the waiter thirty sols—a whole day’s 
wages!” 

Over that monster breakfast, in the 
course of which they consumed six dozen 
Ostend oysters, half a dozen cutlets a la 
Soubise, a chicken @ la Marengo, a 
lobster mayonnaise, mushrooms on toast, 
and green peas, to say nothing of hors 
d’euvres, washed down with three bot- 
tles of bordeaux, three of champagne, 
several cups of coffee and liquors, Ga- 
zonal launched forth into magnificent 
invective on the subject of Paris. The 
noble manufacturer complained of the 
length of the four-pound loaves, of the 
height of the houses, of the callous in- 
difference towards each other displayed 
by the passers-by, of the cold, of the 
rain, of the fares charged by the “demi- 
fiacres’—and all so amusingly, that the 
pair of artists warmed towards him and 
asked for the story of his lawsuit. 
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“The histor-r-ry of my lawsuit,” said 
he, rolling his r’s and accentuating every 
word in Provencal fashion, “the his- 
tor-r-ry of my lawsuit is quite simple. 
They want my factory. I find a fool of 
a barrister, I give him twenty francs 
every time to keep his eyes open, and 
always find him fast asleep. He is a 
shell-less snail that rolls about in a 
carriage while I go on foot. They have 
swindled me shamefully; I do nothing 
but go from one to another, and I see 
that I ought to have gone in a carriage. 
They will not look at you here unless 
you hide yourself out of sight in a car- 
riage. On the other hand, in the Council 
of State they are a pack of do-nothings 
that leave a set of little rascals in our 
prefect’s pay to do their work for them. 
. . . That is the history of my lawsuit. 
They want my factory! £ bé! they will 
get it. . And they can fight it out 
with my workpeople, a hundred strong, 
that will give them a cudgeling which 
will make them change their minds——” 

“Come now, cousin, how long have 
you been here?” inquired the landscape 
painter. 

“For two whole years. Oh that prefect 
and his ‘disputed jurisdiction,’ he shall 
pay dear for it; I will have his life, and 
give mine for it at the Assize Court——” 

“Which councilor is chairman of your 
committee?” 

“An ex-journalist, not worth ten sols, 
though they call him Massol.” 

Lora and Bixiou exchanged glances. 

“And the commissioner?” 

“Funnier still! It is a Master of Re- 
quests, a professor of something or other 
at the Sorbonne; he used to write for 
some review. I p-r-rofess the deepest 
disrespect for him——” 
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“Claude Vignon?” suggested Bixiou. 

“That is the name—Massol and Vig- 
non, that is the style of the unstable 
firm of bandits (Trestaillons) in leagua 
with my prefect.” 

“There is hope for it yet,” said Léon 
de Lora. “You can do anything, you 
see, in Paris, cousin—anything, good or 
bad, just or unjust. Anything can be 
done or undone, or done over again 
here.” 

“I will be hanged if I will stop in it 
for another ten seconds; it is the dullest 
place in France.” 

As he spoke, the three were pacing 
up and down that stretch of asphalt on 
which you can scarcely walk of an after- 
noon without meeting somebody whose 
name has been proclaimed from Fame’s 
trumpet, for good or ill. The ground 
shifts. Once it used to be the Place 
Royale, then the Pont Neuf possessed 
a privilege transferred in our day to the 
Boulevard des Italiens. 

The landscape painter held forth for 
his cousin’s benefit. “Paris,” said he, “is 
an instrument which a man must learn 
to play. If we stop here for ten min- 
utes, I will give you a lesson. There! 
look,” he continued, raising his cane to 
point out a couple that issued from the 
Passage de 1’Opéra. 

“What is it?” inquired Gazonal, 

“Tt” was an elderly woman dressed in 
a@ very showy gown, a faded tartan 
shawl, and a bonnet that had spent six 
months in a shop window. Her face 
told of a twenty years’ residence in a 
damp porter’s lodge, and her bulging 
market-basket showed no less clearly 
that the ex-portress had not improved 
her social position. By her side walked 
a slim and slender damsel, Her eyes 
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shaded with dark lashes, had lost their 
expression of innocence, her complexion 
was spoiled with overwork, but her fea- 
tures were prettily cut, her face was 
fresh, her hair looked thick, her brows 
pert and engaging, her figure lacked 
fullness—in two words, it was a green 
apple. 

“Tt,” answered Bixiou, 
equipped with her mother.” 
“A r-r-rat? Quésaco?” 

Lén favored Mlle. Ninette with a 
little friendly nod. 

“The ‘rat’ may win your lawsuit for 
you,” he said. Gazonal started, but 
Bixiou had him by the arm. It had 
struck him as they left the café that the 
Southern countenance was a trifle 
flushed. 

“The rat has just come from a re- 
hearsal at the Opéra. It is on its way 
nome to its scanty dinner. In three 
hours’ time it will come back to dress, 
if it comes on this evening in the ballet, 
that is, for to-day is Monday. The rat 
has reached the age of thirteen; it is 
an old rat already. In two years’ time 
the creature’s market-price will be sixty 
thousand francs; she will be everything 
or nothing, a great dancer or a super, 
she will have a name in the world or she 
will be a common prostitute. Her work- 
ing life began at the age of eight. Such 
as you see her to-day she is exhausted; 
she overtired herself this morning at the 
dancing class, she has just come out of 
a rehearsal as full of head-splitting ins 
and outs as a Chinese puzzle; and she 
will come back again to-night. The rat 
is one of the foundation stones of the 
Opéra; the rat is to the leading lady 
of the ballet as the little clerk is to the 
notary. The rat is Hope.” 
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“Who brings the rat into the world?” 
asked Gazonal. 

“Porters, poor folk, actors, and danc- 
ers,” said Bixiou. “Nothing but the 
direst poverty could induce an eight- 
year-oid child to bear such torture of 
feet and joints, to lead a well-conducted 
life till she is sixteen or eighteen years 
old (simply as a business speculation), 
and to keep a hideous old woman al- 
ways with her like stable-litter about 
some choice plant.—You will see genius 
of every kind go past—artists in the 
bud and artists run to seed—all of them 
engaged in rearing that ephemereai 
monument to the glory of France called 
the Opéra; a daily renewed combination 
of physical and mental strength, will and 
genius, found nowhere but in Paris.” 

“T have already seen the Opéra,” 
Gazonal remarked with a self-sufficient 
air. 

“Yes, from your bench at three france 
sixty centimes, as you have seen Paris 
from the Rue Croix des Petits Champs 
—without knowing anything about it. 
What did they give you at the Opéra 
when you went?” 

“William Tell.” 

“Good,” returned Léon, “you must 
have enjoyed Mathilde’s great duet. 
Well, what do you suppose the prima 
donna did as soon as she went off the 
stage?” 

“Did?—What?” 

“Sat down to two mutton cutlets, 
underdone, which her servant had pre- 
pared for her——” 

“Ah! bouffre!” 

“Malibran kept herself up with brandy 
—it was that that killed her. Now for 
something else. You have seen the 
ballet; now you have just seen the ballet 
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go past in plain morning dress, not 
knowing that your lawsuit depends upon 
those feet?” 

“My lawsuit?” 

“There, cousin, there goes a marcheuse, 
as she is called.” 

Léon pointed out one of the superb 
creatures that have lived sixty years of 
life at five-and-twenty; a beauty so un- 
questioned, so certain to be sought, that 
she keeps in the shade. She was tall, 
she walked well, with a dandy’s assured 
air, and her toilette was striking by rea- 
son of its ruinous simplicity. 

“That is Carabine,” said Bixiou, as he 
and the painter nodded slightly, and 
Carabine answered with a smile. 

“There goes another who can cashier 
your prefect.” 

“A marcheuse is often a very hand- 
some ‘rat’ sold by her real or pretended 
mother so soon as it is certain that she 
can neither rank as a first, nor second, 
nor third-rate dancer; or else she prefers 
her calling of coryphée to any other, 
perhaps because she has spent her youth 
in learning to dance and knows how to 
do nothing else. She met no doubt with 
rebuffs at the minor theaters; she cannot 
hope to succeed in the three French 
cities which maintain a corps de ballet, 
she has no money, or no wish to go 
abroad, for you must know that the 
great Paris school trains dancers for the 
rest of the civilized world. If a rat 
becomes a marcheuse, that is to say, a 
figurante, she must have had some 
weighty reason for staying in Paris— 
some rich man whom she did not love, 
that is to say, or a poor young fellow 
whom she loved too well. The one that 
passed just now will dress or undress 
three times in an evening as a princess, 
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a peasant-girl, a Tyrolese, and the like, 
and gets perhaps two hundred francs a 
month.” 

“She is better dressed than our pr-r-re- 
fect’s wife.” 

“Tf you went to call on her, you would 
find a maid, a cook, and a manservant 
in her splendid establishment in the Rue 
Saint-Georges,” said Bixiou. “But, after 
all, as modern incomes are to the reve- 
nues of the eighteenth century noblesse, 
so is she to the eighteenth century 
Opéra girl, a mere wreck of former 
greatness. Carabine is a power in the 
land. At this moment she rules du 
Tillet, a banker with a good deal of 
influence in the Chamber——” 

“And the higher ranks of the ballet, 
how about them?” 

“Look!” said Lora, pointing out an 
elegant carriage which crossed the boule- 
vard and disappeared down the Rue de 
la Grange-Bateliére, “there goes one of 
our leading ladies of the ballet; put her 
name on the placards, and she will draw 
all Paris; she is making sixty thousand 
francs per annum, she lives like a 
princess. The price of your factory 
would not buy you the right of wishing 
her a good-morning thirty times.” 

“Eh bé! I can easily say it to myself; 
it will cost less.” 

“Do you see that good-looking young 
man on the front seat? He is a viscount 
bearing a great name, and he is her first 
gentleman of the chamber; he arranges 
with the newspapers for her; he carries 
peace or declares war of a morning on 
the manager of the Opéra; or he makes 
it his business to superintend the ap- 
plause when she comes on or off the 
stage.” 

“My good sirs, this beats everything; 
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I had not a suspicion of Paris as it is.” 

“Oh well, at any rate you may as well 
find out what may be seen in ten min- 
utes in the Passage de l’Opéra.—There!” 
exclaimed Bixiou. 

Two persons, a man and a woman, 
came out as he spoke. The woman was 
neither pretty nor plain; there was a 
certain distinction that revealed the 
artist in the fashion and color of her 
gown. The man looked rather like a 
minor canon. 

“That is a double-bass and a second 
premier sujet,” continued Bixiou. “The 
double-bass is a tremendous genius; but 
the double-bass, being a mere accessory 
in the score, scarcely makes as much as 
the dancer. The second sujet made a 
great name before Taglioni and Elssler 
appeared; she preserved the traditions of 
the character dance among us; she would 
have been in the first rank to-day if the 
other two had not come to reveal un- 
dreamed-of poetry in the dance; as it 
is, she is only in the second rank, and 
yet she draws her thirty thousand francs, 
and has a faithful friend in a peer of 
France with great influence in the Cham- 
ber. Look! here comes the third-rate 
dancer, a dancer that owes her (profes- 
sional) existence to the omnipotent 
press. If her engagement had not been 
rerewed, the men in office would have 
had one more enemy on their backs. 
The corps de ballet is the great power 
at the Opéra; for which reason, in the 
upper ranks of dandyism and politics, it 
is much better form to make a connec- 
tion among the dancers than among the 
singers. ‘Monsieur goes in for music,’ 
is a kind of joke among the frequenters 
of the Opéra in the orchestra.” 
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A short, ordinary-looking, 
dressed man went past. 

“At last here comes the other half of 
the receipts—the tenor. There is no 
poetry, no music, no acting possible 
without a famous tenor that can take 
a certain high note. The tenor means 
the element of love, a voice that reaches 
the heart, that thrills the soul; and when 
this voice resolves itself into figures, it 
means a larger income than a cabinet 
minister’s. A hundred thousand francs 
for a throat, a hundred thousand for a 
pair of ankles—behold the two financial 
scourges of the Opéra.” 

“Tt fills me with amazement to see so 
many hundred thousand francs walking 
about,” said Gazonal. 

“You will soon see a great deal more, 
dear cousin of mine. Come with us— 
We will take Paris as an artist takes up 
the violoncello, and show you how to 
play the great instrument, show you how 
we amuse ourselves in Paris in fact.” 

“Tt is a kaleidoscope seven leagues 
round,” cried Gazonal. 

“Before we begin to pilot this gentle- 
man, I must see Gaillard,” began Bixiou. 

“And Gaillard may help us in the 
cousin’s affairs.” 

“What is the new scene?” 

“Tt is not a scene, but a scene-shifter. 
Gaillard is a friend of ours; he has come 
at last to be the managing director of 
a newspaper; his character, like his cash- 
box, is chiefly remarkable for its tidal 
ebb and flood. Gaillard possibly may 
help to win your lawsuit.” 

“Tt is lost-——” 

“Just the time to win it then!” re- 
turned Bixiou. 

Arrived at Théodore Gaillard’s house 
in the Rue de Ménars, the friends were 
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informed by the footman that his mas- 
ter was engaged. It was a private inter- 
view. 

“With whom?” inquired Bixiou. 

“With a man that is driving a bargain 
to imprison a debtor that cannot be 
caught,” said a voice, and a very hand- 
some woman appeared in a dainty 
morning gown. 

“In that case, dear Suzanne, the rest 
of us may walk in——” 

“Oh! what a lovely creature!” cried 
Gazonal. 

“That is Mme. Gaillard,’ said Léon 
de Lora; and, lowering his voice for his 
cousin’s ear, he added, “You see before 
you, dear fellow, as modest a woman as 
you will find in Paris; she has retired 
from public life, and is contented with 
one husband.” 

“What can I do for you, my lords?” 
said the facetious managing director, 
imitating Frédéric Lemaitre. 

Théodore Gaillard had been a clever 
man; but, as so often happens in Paris, 
he had grown stupid with staying too 
long in the same groove. The principal 
charm of his conversation consisted in 
tags of quotation with which it was gar- 
nished, bits from popular plays mouthed 
after the manner of some well-known 
actor. 

“We have come for a chat,” said Léon. 

“Encore, jetne héme!” (Odry in Les 
Saltimbanques.) 

“This time we shall have him for cer- 
tain,” said Gaillard’s interlocutor by way 
of conclusion. 

“Are you quite sure of that, Daddy 
Fromenteau? This is the eleventh time 
that we have had him fast at night, 
and in the morning he was gone.” 

“What can you Go? I never saw such 
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a debtor. He is like a locomotive, he 
goes to sleep in Paris and wakes up in 
Seine-et-Oise. He is a puzzle for a lock- 
smith.” 

Seeing Gaillard smile, he added, “That 
is how we talk in our line. You ‘nab’ 
a man, or you lock him up; that means 
you arrest him. They talk differently 
in the criminal police. Vidocq used to 
say to his man, ‘They have got it ready 
for you!’ which was all the funnier be- 
cause ‘it’? meant the guillotine.” 

Bixiou jogged Gazonal’s elbow, and at 
once the visitor became all eyes and 
ears. “Does monsieur give palm oil?” 
continued Fromenteau, quite quietly, 
though there was a perceptible shade of 
menace in the tone. 

“Tt is a matter of fifty centimes,” said 
Gaillard (a reminiscence of Odry in Les 
Saltimbanques), as he handed over five 
francs to Fromenteau. 

“And for the blackguards?” the man 
went on. 

“Who are they?” 

“Those in my employ,” Fromenteau 
replied imperturbably. 

“Ts there anyone lower yet?” asked 
Bixiou. 

“Oh yes, sir,’ the detective replied. 
“There are some that give us informa- 
tion unconsciously and get no pay for it. 
I put flats and noodles lower than black- 
guards.” 

“The blackguards are often very good- 
looking and clever,” exclaimed Léon. 

“Then do you belong to the police?” 
asked Gazonal, uneasily and curiously 
eyeing this little wizened, impassive per- 
son, dressed like a solicitor’s under clerk. 

“Which kind do you mean?” returned 
Fromenteau. 

“Are there several kinds?” 
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“As many as five,” said Fromenteau. 
“There is the Criminal Department 
(Vidocq used to be at the head of it); 
the Secret Superintendence (no one 
knows the chief); the Political Depart- 
ment (Fouché’s own); and the Chateau, 
the system directly in the employ of the 
Emperor and Louis XVIII., and so on. 
The Chateau was always squabbling 
with the other department at the Quai 
Malaquais. That came to an end with 
M. Decazes. I used to belong to Louis 
XVIII.; I have been in the force ever 
since 1793 along with poor Contenson.” 

The listeners looked at one another, 
each with one thought in their minds— 
“How many men’s heads has he cut off?” 

“And now they want to do without 
us—tomfoolery!” added the little man 
that had grown so terrific all on a sud- 
den. “Since 1830 they will only employ 
respectable people at the prefecture; I 
sent in my resignation, and learned my 
little knack of nabbing prisoners for 
debt.” 

“He is the right hand of the commer- 
cial police,” said Gaillard, lowering his 
voice for Bixiou; “but you can never 
tell whether debtor or creditor pays him 
most.” 

“The dirtier the business, the more 
need for strict honesty,’ said Fromen- 
teau sententiously; “I am for those that 
pay best. You want to recover fifty 
thousand francs, and you higgle over 
farthings. Give me five hundred francs, 
and to-morrow morning we will have 
him in quod.” 

“Five hundred franes for you your- 
self!” cried Théodore Gaillard. 

“‘Tisette wants a shawl,’” answered 
the detective, without moving a muscle 
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of his countenance. “I call her ‘Lisette’ 
because of Béranger.” 

“You have a Lisette, and still you 
stay in your line!” cried the virtuouw 
Gazonal, 

“It is so amusing. Talk of field sports; 
it is far more interesting to run a man 
to earth in Paris!” 

“They must be uncommonly clever to 
do it, and that is a fact,” said Gazonal, 
thinking aloud. 

“Oh, if I were to reckon up all the 
qualities that a man needs if he is to 
make his mark in our line, you would 
think I was describing u man of genius,” 
replied Fromenteau, taking Gazonal’s 
measure at a glance. “You must be 
lynx-eyed, must you not? Kold—for you 
must drop into a house like a bombshell, 
walk up to people as if you had known 
them all your life, and propose the 
never-refused dirty business, and so on. 
—You must have Memory, Sagacity, 
Invention—for you must be quick to 
think of expedients, and never repeat 
yourself; espionage must always be 
molded on the individual character of 
those with whom you have to do—but 
invention is a gift of Heaven. Then you 
need agility, strength, and so on. All 
these faculties, gentlemen, are painted 
up over the door of Amoros’s Gym- 
nasium as virtues. All these things we 
must possess under penalty of forfeiting 
the salary of a hundred francs per month 
paid us by the Government, in the Rue 
de Jérusalem, or the commercial police.” 

“And you appear to me to be a re- 
markable man,” said Gazonal. Fromen- 
teau looked at him, but he neither 
answered nor showed any sign of feeling, 
and went away without taking leave, an 
unmistakable sign of genius. 
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“Well, cousin, you have just seen the 
police incarnate,” said Léon. 

“T have had quite as much as I want,” 
returned the honest manufacturer. Gail- 
lard and Bixiou chatter together mean- 
while in an undertone. 

“T will send round an answer to-night 
to Carabine’s,” Gaillard said aloud; and 
sitting down to his desk, he took no 
further notice of Gazonal. 

“Insolence!” fumed the child of the 
South on the threshold. 

“His paper has twenty-two thousand 
subscribers,” said Léon de Lora. “He is 
one of the great powers of the age; he 
has not time to be polite of a morning.” 

“Tf go we must to the Chamber to 
arrange this lawsuit, let us take the 
longest way round,” said Léon. 

“Great men’s sayings are like silver 
gilt,” retorted Bixiou; “use wears the gilt 
off the silver, and all the sparkle goes 
out of the sayings if they are repeated. 
But where are we going?” 

“To see our hatter near by,” returned 
Léon. 

“Bravo! If we go on like this, we 
may perhaps have some fun.” 

“Gazonal,” began Léon, “I will draw 
him out for your benefit. Only—you 
must look as solemn as a king on a 
five-franc piece, for you are going to see 
gratis an uncommonly queer quiz; the 
man’s self-importance has turned his 
head. In these days, my dear fellow, 
everybody wants to cover himself with 
glory and a good many cover themselves 
with ridicule, and hence we have en- 
tirely new living caricatures——” 

“When everybody is glorious together, 
how is a man to distinguish himself?” 
asked Gazonal. 

“Distinguish yourself?” repeated Bix- 
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iou—“be a noodle. Your cousin wears 
a ribbon; I am well dressed, and people 
look at me, not at him.” 

After this remark, which may perhaps 
explain why so many orators and other 
great politicians never appear in the 
streets with a ribbon in their button- 
holes, Léon de Lora pointed out a name 
painted in gilt letters over a shop front. 
It was the illustrious name of an author 
of a pamphlet on hats, a person who 
pays newspaper proprietors as much for 
advertisements as any three vendors of 
sugar-plums or patent pills—Vrra it ran 
(LATE FINOT), HAT MANUFACTURER, not 
plain HATTER, as heretofore. 

Bixiou called Gazonal’s attention te 
the glories of the shop window. “Vital, 
my dear boy, is making forty thousand 
francs per annum.” 

“And he is still in business as a 
hatter!” exclaimed Gazonal, nearly 
breaking Bixiou’s arm with a violent 
wrench, 

“You shall see the man directly,” 
added Léon; “you want a hat, you shall 
have one gratis.” 

“Is M. Vital not in?” asked Bixiou, 
seeing no one at the desk. 

“Monsieur is correcting proofs in his 
private office,” said the assistant. 

“What do you think of that, hey?” 
said Léon, turning to his cousin. Thep 
to the assistant, “Can we speak to him 
without disturbing his inspirations?” 

“Let the gentlemen come in,” called 
a voice—a bourgeois voice, a voice to. 
inspire confidence in voters, a powerful 
voice, suggestive of a good steady in- 
come, and Vital vouchsafed to show 
himself. He was dressed in black from 
head to foot, and carried a diamond pin 
in his resplendent shirt-frill. Beyond 
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him the three friends caught a glimpse 
of a young and pretty woman sitting at 
a desk with a piece of embroidery in her 
hands. 

Vital was between thirty and forty 
years of age; native joviality had been 
repressed in him by ambitions. It is the 
privilege of a fine organization to be 
neither tall nor short, and Vital enjoyed 
that advantage. He was tolerably stout, 
and careful of his appearance; and if 
the hair had grown rather thin on his 
forehead, he turned the partial baldness 
to account, to give himself the airs of 
a@ man consumed by thought. You could 
see by the way that his wife looked at 
him that she admired her husband for 
a great man and a genius. Vital loved 
artists. Not that he had himself any 
taste for the arts, but he felt that he was 
one of the confraternity; he believe that 
he was an artist, and brought the fact 
home to you by sedulously disclaiming 
all right to that noble title, and con- 
stantly relegating himself to an enor- 
mous distance from the arts to draw 
out the remark, “Why, you have raised 
the manufacture of hats to the dignity 
of a science.” 

“Have you found the hat for me at 
last?” inquired Léon de Lora. 

“What, sir, in one fortnight! A hat 
for you!” remonstrated Vital. “Why, 
two months will scarcely be long enough 
to strike out a shape to suit you! Look, 
here is your lithograph, there it lies. I 
have studied you very carefully already. 
I would not take so much trouble for 
@ prince, but you are something more, 
you are an artist. And you understand 
me, my dear sir.” 

“Here is one of our great inventors; 
be would be as great a man as Jacquart 
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if he would but consent to die for a 
bit,” said Bixiou, introducing Gazonal. 
“Our friend here is a cloth weaver, the 
inventor of a way of restoring the indigo 
color in old clothes; he wanted to see 
you as a great phenomenon, for it was 
you who said, ‘The hat is the man.’ It 
sent this gentleman into ecstasies. Ah! 
Vital, you have faith! You believe in 
something; you have a passion for your 
work!” 

Vital scarcely heard the words, his face 
had grown pale with joy. 

“Rise, wife. This gentleman is one 
of the princes of science!” 

Mme. Vital rose at a sign from her 
husband; Gazonal bowed. 

“Shall I have the honor of finding a 
hat for you?” continued Vital, radiant 
and officious. 

“At my price,” said Bixiou. 

“Quite so. I ask nothing but the 
pleasure of an occasional mention from 
you, gentlemen. Monsieur must have a 
picturesque hat, something in M. Lou- 
steau’s style,” he continued, looking at 
Bixiou with the air of one laying down 
the law. “I will think of a shape.” 

“You take a great deal of trouble,” 
said Gazonal. 

“Oh! only for a few persons; only for: 
those who can appreciate the value of 
the pains that I take. Why, among the 
aristocracy there is but one man who 
really understands a hat—the Prince de 
Béthune. How is it that men do not 
see, as women do, that the hat is the 
first thing to strike the eye? Why do 
they not think of changing the present 
state of things, which is disgraceful, it 
must be said. But a Frenchman, of all 
people, is the most persistent in his folly. 
I quite know the difficulties, gentlemen! 
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% am not speaking now of my writings 
on a subject which I believe I have ap- 
proached in a philosophical spirit; but 
simply as a practical hatter I have dis- 
covered the means of individualizing the 
hideous headgear which Frenchmen are 
privileged to wear until I can succeed in 
abolishing it altogether.” 

He held up an example of the hideous 
modern hat. 

“Behold the enemy, gentlemen. To 
think that the most intelligent nation 
under the sun should consent to put 
this ‘stove-pipe’ (as one of our own 
writers has said), this ‘stove-pipe’ upon 
their heads! . . Here you see the 
various curves which I have introduced 
into those dreadful lines,” he added, 
pointing out one of his own “creations.” 
“Yet, although I understand how to suit 
the hat to the wearer—as you see, for 
here is a doctor’s hat, this is for a trades- 
man, and that for a dandy or an artist, 
a stout man, a thin man—-still, the hat 
in itself is always hideous. There! do 
you fully grasp my whole idea?” 

He took up a broad-brimmed hat with 
a low crown. 

“This is an old hat belonging to 
Claude Vignon, the great critic, inde- 
pendent writer, and free liver. . . . He 
bas gone to the support of the ministry, 
he is a professor and librarian, he only 
writes for the Débats now, he has gained 
the post of Master of Requests. He 
has an income of sixteen thousand 
francs, he makes four thousand francs 
by his journalistic work, he wears a 
ribbon at his buttonhole—wWell, here is 
his new nat.” 

Vital exhibited a head covering, the 
‘uste milieu visible in every line. 
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“You ought to have made him a harle- 
quin’s hat,” exclaimed Gazonal. 

“Your genius rises over other people’s 
heads, M. Vital,” said Léon. 

Vital bowed, unsuspicious of the joke. 

“Can you tell me why your shops are 
the last of all to close here in Paris? 
They are open even later than the cafés 
and drinking bars. It really tickles my 
curiosity,” said Gazonal. 

“In the first place, our windows Jook 
their best when lighted up at night; 
and for one hat that we sell in the day- 
time, we sell five at night.” 

“Everything is queer in Paris,” put ir 
Léon. 

“Well, in spite of my efforts and my 
success” (Vital pursued his panegyric), 
“we must come to the round crown J 
am working in that direction.” 

“What hinders you?” asked Gazonal. 

“Cheapness, sir. You start with a 
stock of fine silk hats at fifteen francs— 
the price would kill the trade; Parisians 
never have fifteen francs of ready money 
to invest in a new hat. A beaver costs 
thirty francs, but the problem is the 
same as ever. Beaver, I say, though 
there are not ten pounds’ weight of real 
beaver skins bought in France in a year. 
The article is worth three hundred and 
fifty francs per pound, and an ounce is 
needed for a hat. And besides, the 
beaver hat is not good for much, the 
skin dyes badly; it turns rusty in the 
sunshine in ten minutes, it subsides at 
once in the heat. What we call ‘beaver’ 
is really nothing but hare-skin; the best 
hats are made from the backs, the second 
quality from the sides, and the third 
from the bellies. I am telling you trade 
secrets, you are men of honor. But 
whether you carry beaver or hare-skin 
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on your head, the problem is equally 
insoluble—how to find fifteen or thirty 
francs of ready money. A man must 
pay cash for his hat—you behold the 
consequences! The honor of the garb 
of Gaul will be saved when a round gray 
hat shall cost a hundred francs. When 
that day comes we shall give credit, like 
the tailors. To that end people must 
be persuaded to wear the buckle, the 
gold galoon, the plumes, and satin-lined 
brims of the times of Louis XIII. and 
Louis XIV. Our business would expand 
ten times over if we went into the fancy 
line. France would be the hat-mart of 
the world, just as Paris always sets the 
fashion in women’s dress. The present 
hat may be made anywhere. Ten mil- 
lion franes of export trade to be secured 
for Paris is involved in the question——” 

“A revolution!” cried Bixiou, working 
up enthusiasm. 

“Yes, a radical revolution. The form 
must be remodeled.” 

“You are happy after Luther’s fash- 
ion,” said Léon, always on the lookout 


for a pun. “You are dreaming of a 
reformation.” 
“Yes, sir. Ah! if the twelve or fifteen 


artists, capitalists, or dandies that set the 
fashion would but have courage for 
twenty-four hours, there would be a 
great commercial victory won for France. 
See here! as I tell my wife, I would 
give my fortune to succeed. Yes, it is 
jay one ambition to regenerate the hat— 
and to disappear.” 

“The man is stupendous,” remarked 
Gazonal, when they had left the shop, 
“Dut all your eccentrics have a touch of 
the South about them, I do assure 
you——” 
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“Let us go along the Rue Saint-Mare,” 
said Bixiou. 

“Are we to see something else?” 

“Yes, you are going to see a money- 
lender—a money-lender among the ‘rats’ 
and marcheuses. A woman that hae 
more hideous secrets in her keeping than 
gowns in her shop window,” said Bixiou. 

He pointed as he spoke to a dirty- 
looking shop like a blot on the dazzling 
expanse of modern street. It had last 
been painted somewhere about the year 
1820, a subsequent bankruptcy must 
have left it in a dubious condition on 
the owner’s hands, and now the color 
was obscured by a thick coating of grime 
and dust. The windows were filthy, the 
door handle had that significant trick of 
turning of its own accord, characteristic 
of every place which people enter in a 
hurry, only to leave more promptly still. 

“What do you say to this? Death’s 
cousin-german, is she not?” Léon mut- 
tered in Gazonal’s ear, pointing out a 
terrific figure behind the counter. “She 
is Mme. Nourrisson.” 

“How much for the guipure, madame?” 
asked Gazonal, not to be behindhand. 

“To you, monsieur, only a hundred 
crowns, as you come from so far.” Then 
remarking a certain Southern start of 
surprise, she added, with a touch of 
pathos in her voice, “It belonged to the 
Princesse de Lamballe, poor thing.” 

“What! here! right under the Tui- 
leries?” cried Bixiou. 

“Monsieur, ‘they’ don’t believe it,” 
said she. 

“We did not come here as buyers, 
madame,” Bixiou began valiantly. 

“So I see; monsieur,” retorted Mme. 
Nourrisson. f : 

“We have several things to sell,” con- 
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tinued the illustrious caricaturist. “I live 
at No. 112 Rue de Richelieu, sixth floor. 
If you like to look in, in a moment, 
you may pick up a famous bargain——” 

“Perhaps monsieur would like a bit of 
muslin; it is very much worn just now?” 
smiled she. 

“No. It is a matter of a wedding- 
dress,” Léon de Lora said with much 
gravity. 

Fifteen minutes later, Mme. Nourris- 
son actually appeared at Bixiou’s rooms. 
Léon and Gazonal had come home with 
him to see the end of the jest, and Mme. 
Nourrissen found the trio looking as 
sober as three authors whose work (writ- 
ten in collaboration) has not met with 
that success which it deserved. 

Bixiou unblushingly produced a pair of 
lady’s slippers. “These, madame, be- 
longed to the Empress Josephine,” said 
he, giving Mme. Nourrisson, as in duty 
bound, the small change for her Princesse 
de Lamballe. 

“That? . . .” cried she. “Why it 
was new this year; look at the mark 
ou the sole.” 

“Can you not guess that the pair of 
slippers is a prelude to the romance,” 
said Léon; “and not, as usual, the 
sequel?” 

“My friend here from the South,” put 
in Bixiou, “wishes to marry a certain 
young lady, very well-to-do and well 
connected; but he would like to know 
beforehand (huge family interests being 
at stake) whether there has been any slip 
in the past.” 

“How much is monsieur willing to 
pay?” she asked, eyeing the prospective 
bridegroom. 

“A hundred francs,” said Gazonal, no 
longer astonished at anything. 
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“Many thanks,” said she, with a 
grimace which a monkey might despair- 
ingly envy. 

“Come, now, how much do you want, 
Mme. Nourrisson?” asked Bixiou, put- 
ting his arm round her waist. 

“First of all, my dear gentlemen, never 
since I have been in business have I 
seen anyone, man or woman, beating 
down the price of happiness. And, in 
the second place, you are all three of 
you chaffing me,” she added, and a smile 
that stole over her hard lips was réen- 
forced by a gleam of cat-like suspicion 
in her eyes. “Now, if your happiness 
is not involved, your fortune is at stake, 
and a man that lives up so many pairs 
of stairs is still less the person to haggle 
over a rich match—Come, now, what 
is it all about, my lambs?” with sudden 
affability. 

“We want to know about the firm of 
Beunier and Company,” said Bixiou, 
very well pleased to pick up some infor- 
mation concerning a person in whom he 
was interested. 

“Oh! a louis will be enough for 
that——” 

“And why?” 

“IT have all the mother’s jewels. She 
is hard up from one quarter to another; 
why, it is all she can do to pay interest 
on the money she owes me. Are you 
looking for a wife in that quarter? You 
noodle! Hand me over forty francs, and 
I will give you a good hundred crowns! 
worth of gossip.” 

Gazonal brought a forty-frane piece to 
light, and Mme. Nourrisson gave them 
some startling stories of the straits to 
which some so-called ladies are reduced. 
The old wardrobe-dealer grew lively as 
she talked, sketching her own portrait 
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in the course of the conversation. With- 
out betraying a single confidence, with- 
out letting fall a single name, she made 
her audience shudder by allowing them 
to see how much prosperity in Paris is 
based on the quaking foundation of 
borrowed money. In her drawers she 
had keepsakes set in gold and brilliants, 
memorials of grandmothers !ong dead 
and gone, of children still in life, of 
husbands or grand-children laid in the 
grave. She had heard ghastly stories 
wrung from anger, passion, or pique, told, 
it may be, by one customer of another, 
or drawn from borrowers in the neces- 
sary course of sedative treatment which 
ends in a loan. 

“Why did you enter this line of busi- 
ness?” asked Gazonal. 

“For my son’s_ sake,” 
simply. 

Women that go up and down back 
stairs to ply their trade are always brim- 
ful of excuses based on the best of mo- 
tives. Mme. Nourrisson, by her own 
account, had lost three matches, three 
daughters that turned out very badly, 
and all her illusions to boot. She pro- 
duced pawn-tickets for some of her best 
goods, she said, just to show the risks 
of the trade. How she should meet the 
end of the month, she did not know; 
veople “robbed” her to such a degree. 

The word was a little too strong. The 
artists exchanged glances. 

“Look here, boys, I will just show you 
how we get taken in. This did not 
happen to me, but to my neighbor over 
the way, Mme. Mahuchet, a ladies’ shoe- 
maker. I had been lending money to 
a Countess, a woman with more crazes 
than she can afford. She swaggers it 
with a fine house and grand furniture; 
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she has At Homes, she makes a deuce 
of a dash. 

“Well, she owed her shoemaker three 
hundred francs, and was giving a dinner 
and a party no further back than the 
day before yesterday. Mme. Mahuchet, 
hearing of this from the cook, came to 
me about it, and we got excited over 
the news. She was for making a fuss, 
but for my own part—‘My dear Mother 
Mahuchet,’ I said, ‘where is the use of 
it? Just to get a bad name; it is better 
to get good security. It is diamond cut 
diamond, and you save your bile.—But 
go she would; she asked me to back 
her up, and we went together—‘Madame 
is not at home,—‘Go on!’ said Mother 
Mahuchet. ‘We will wait for her if I 
stop her till midnight!’"—So we camped 
down in the antechamber and chatted 
together. Well, doors opened and shut; 
by and by there was a sound of little 
footsteps and low voices; and, for my 
own part, I felt sorry the company was 
coming to dinner. You can judge of the 
turn things took. 

“The Countess sent in her own woman 
to wheedle La Mahuchet—‘You shall be 
paid to-morrow’—and all the rest of the 
ways of trying it on—No go.—Then the 
Countess, in her Sunday best, as you 
may say, comes into the dining-room. 
La Mahuchet hears her, flings open the 
door, and walks in. Lord! at the sight 
of the dinner-table, all sparkling like a 
jewel-case, the dish-covers and the plate 
and the candle-sconces, she went off like 
a soda-water bottle. She flings out her 
bomb—Those that spend other people’s 
money have no business to give dinner- 
parties; they ought to live quietly. You 
a Countess! and you owe a hundred 
crowns to a poor shoemaker’s wife with 
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seven children!’—You can imagine how 
she ran on, an uneducated woman as 
she is. At the first word of excuse—No 
money—from the Countess, La Mahu- 
shet cries out, ‘Eh, my lady, but there 
is silver-plate here! Pawn your spoons 
and forks and pay me!’—Take them 
yourself,’ says the Countess, catching up 
half a dozen and slipping them into her 
hand, and we hurried away downstairs 
pellmell—What a success! Bah! no. 
Out in the street tears came into La 
Mahuchet’s eyes, she is a good soul; she 
took the things back, and apologized. 
She found out the depths of the 
Countess’s poverty—they were German 
silver!” 

“Dishcovered that she had no cover,” 
commented Léon de Lora, in whom the 
Mistigris of old was apt to reappear. 

The pun flashed a sudden light across 
Mme. Nourrisson’s brain. “Aha! my 
dear sir, you are an artist, a dramatic 
writer, you live in the Rue du Helder, 
you have kept company with Mme. 
Antonia, I know a few of your little 
ways! Come, now, do you want 
something out of the common in the 
grand style, Carabine or Mousqueton, for 
instance, or Malaga or Jenny Cadine?” 

“Malaga and Carabine, forsooth! when 
we have made them what they are!” 
cried Léon. 

“My dear Mme. Nourrisson, I sol- 
emnly swear to you that we wanted 
nothing but the pleasure of making your 
acquaintance; and as we wish to hear 
about your antecedents, we should like 
to know how you came to drop into your 
way of business,” said Bixiou. 

“T was a confidential servant in the 
household of a Marshal of France,” she 
said, posing like a Dorine; “he was the 
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Prince d’Ysembourg. One morning one 
of the finest ladies at the Emperor’s 
court came to speak privately with the 
Marshal. I took care at once to be 
within hearing. Well, my Countess 
bursts into tears, and tells that simple- 
ton of a Marshal (the Prince d’Ysem- 
bourg, the Condé of the Republic, and 
a simpleton to boot), she tells him that 
her husband was away at the wars in 
Spain, and had left her without a single 
note for a thousand francs, and that 
unless she can have one or two at once, 
her children must starve, she had liter- 
ally nothing for to-morrow. Well, my 
Marshal, being tolerably free-handed in 
those days, takes a couple of thousand- 
franc notes out of his desk—I watched 
the fair Countess down the stairs. She 
did not see me; she was laughing to 
herself with not altogether motherly 
glee, so I slipped out and heard her tell 
the chasseur in a low voice to drive to 
Leroy’s. I rushed round. My mother 
of a family goes to the famous shop in 
the Rue de Richelieu—you know the 
place—and orders and pays for a dress 
that cost fifteen hundred francs. You 
used to pay for one dress by ordering 
another then. Two nights afterwards 
she could appear at the ambassador’s 
ball, decked out as a woman must be 
when she wishes to shine for all the 
world and for one besides. That very 
day said I to myself, ‘Here is an opening 
for me! When I am no longer young, 
I will lend money to fine ladies on their 
things; passion cannot reckon, and pays 
biindly.’ If it is a subject for a comedy 
that you want, I will let you have some 
for a consideration Py 

And making an end of a harangue 
colored by all the phases of her past 
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life, she departed, leaving Gazonal in 
dismay, caused partly by the matter of 
her discourse, but at least as much by 
an exhibition of five yellow teeth which 
she meant for a smile. 

“What are we to do next?” he in- 
quired. 

“Find some banknotes,” said Bixiou, 
whistling for his porter; “I want money, 
and I am going to teach you the uses 
of a porter. You imagine that they are 
meant to open doors; whereas their real 
use is to help vagrants like me out of 
difficulties, and to assist the artists whom 
they take under their protection, for 
which reason mine will take the Mont- 
yon prize some of these days.” 

The common expression, “eyes like 
saucers,” found sufficient illustration in 
Gazonal’s countenance at that moment. 

The man that suddenly appeared in 
the doorway was of no particular age, 
a something between a private detective 
and a merchant’s clerk, but more unctu- 
ous and sleeker than either; his hair was 
greasy, his person paunchy, his com- 
plexion of the moist and unwholesome 
kind that you observe in the superiors 
vf convents. He wore a blue cloth 
jacket, drab trousers, and list slippers. 

“What do you want, sir?” inquired 
this personage, with a half-putronizing, 
half-servile manner. 

“Oh, Ravenouillet—(his name is Rave- 
nouillet,” said Bixiou, turning to Ga- 
zonal)—“have you your ‘bills receivable’ 
about you?” 

Ravenouillet felt in a side-pocket, and 
produced the stickiest book that Ga- 
zonal had ever seen in his life. 

“Just enter a note of these two bills 
for five hundred francs at three months, 
and put your name to them for me.” 
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Bixiou brought out a couple of notea 
made payable to his order as he spoke, 
Ravenouillet accepted them forthwith, 
and noted them down on the greasy 
page among his wife’s entries of various 
sums due from other lodgers. 

“Thanks, Ravenouillet. Stay, here is 
an order for the Vaudeville.” 

“Ah, my child will enjoy herself very 
much to-night,” said Ravenouillet, as he 
went away. 

“There are seventy-one of us in the 
house,” said Bixiou; “among us, on an 
average, we owe Ravenouillet six thou- 
sand francs per month, eighteen thou- 
sand francs per quarter for advances and 
postage, to say nothing of rent. He is 
our Providence—at thirty per cent. We 
pay him that without being so much as 
asked.” 

“Oh, Paris! Paris!” exclaimed Ga- 
zonal, 

“On the way,” said Bixiou, filling in 
his signature “(for I am going to show 
you another actor, Cousin Gazonal, and 
a charming scene he shall play, gratis, 
TOrsyOu)-————2 

“Where?” Gazonal broke in. 

“In a money-lender’s office. On the 
way, I repeat, I will tell you how friend 
Ravenouillet started in Paris.” 

As they passed the door of the lodge, 
Gazonal heard Mlle. Lucienne Rave- 
nouillet, a student at the Conservatoire, 
practicing her scales, her father was 
reading the newspaper, and Mme. Raves 
nouillet came out with letters in her 
hand for the lodgers above. 

“Thank you, M. Bixiou,” called the 
little one. 

“That is not a ‘rat,’” said Léon; “it is 
a grasshopper in the larva state.” 

“It seems that here, as all the world 
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over, you win the favor of those in office 
by good offices,” began Gazonal. Léon 
was charmed with the pun. 

“He is coming on in our society!” 
he cried. 

“Now for Ravenouillet’s history,” said 
Bixiou, when the three stood outside 
on the boulevard. “In 1831 Massol 
(your chairman of committee, Gazonal) 
was a journalist barrister. At that time 
he merely intended to be Keeper of the 
Seals some day; he scorned to oust 
Louis-Philippe from the throne: pardon 
his ambition, he comes from Carcas- 
sonne. One fine morning a young fellow- 
countryman turned up—Monsu Mas- 
sol,’ he said, ‘you know me very well, 
my father is your neighbor the grocer; 
I have just come from down yonder, 
for they tell us that everyone who 
comes here gets a place.’ At those 
words a cold shiver ran through Mas- 
sol. He thought within himself that 
if he were so ill advised as to oblige 
a compatriot, who for that matter was 
a perfect stranger, he should have the 
whole department tumbling in upon 
him. He thought of the wear and tear 
to bell-pulls, door hinges, and carpets, 
he saw his only servant giving notice, 
he had visions of trouble with his land-~ 
lord, of complaints from the other 
tenants of the combined odors of garlic 
and diligence introduced into the house. 
So he fixed upon his petitioner such an 
eye as a butcher turns upon a sheep 
brought into the shambles. In vain. 
His fellow-countryman survived that 
gaze, or rather that stab, and continued 
his discourse much on this wise, accord- 
ing to Massol’s report of it:— 

“‘T have my ambitions, like every~ 
one else.’ said he: ‘I shall not go back 
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again until I am rich, if indeed I go 
back at all, for Paris is the antechamber 
of Paradise. They tell me that you 
write for the newspapers, and do any- 
thing you like with people here, and 
that for you it is ask and have with 
the Government. I have abilities, like 
all of us down yonder, but I know my- 
self: I have no education; I cannot 
write (which is a pity, for I have ideas) ; 
so I do not think of coming into com- 
petition with you; I know myself; I 
should not making anything out. But 
since you can do anything, and we are 
brothers, as you may say, having played 
together as children, I count upon you 
to give me a start in life, and to use 
your influence for me—Oh, you must. 
I want a place, the kind of place to 
suit my talents, a place that I, being 
I, am fitted to fill with a chance of mak- 
ing my fortune——’ 

“Massol was just on the point of 
brutally thrusting his fellow-countryman 
out at the door with a rough word in 
his ear, when the said countryman con- 
cluded thus:— 

“So I do not ask for a place in the 
civil service, where a man gets on as 
slowly as a tortoise, for there is your 
cousin that has been a tax-collector 
these twenty years, and is a tax-collector 
still—no; I simply thought of going——’ 
—On the stage?’ put in Massol, greatly 
relieved by the turn things were tak- 
ing— ‘No. It is true, I have the figure 
for it, and the memory, and the gesticu- 
lation; but it takes too much out of 
you. I should prefer the career of a— 
porter.’ Massol kept his countenance— 
‘It will take far more out of you,’ he 
said, ‘but you are not so likely, at any 
rate, to perform to an empty house.’—~ 
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So he found Ravenouillet’s ‘first-door- 
string’ for him, as he says.” 

“T was the first to take an interest in 
porters as a class,” said Léon. “Your 
moral humbugs, your charlatans from 
vanity, your latter-day sycophants, your 
Septembrists disguised in trappings of 
decorous solemnity, your discoverers of 
problems palpitating with present im- 
portance, are all preaching the emanci- 
pation of the negro, the improvement of 
the juvenile offender, and philanthropic 
efforts on behalf of the ticket-of-leave 
man; while they leave their porters in 
a worse plight than the Irish, living in 
dens more loathsome than dark cells, 
upon a scantier pittance than the Gov- 
ernment grant per head for convicts. 
I have done but one good deed in my 
life, and that is my porter’s lodge.” 

“Yes,” said Bixiou. “Suppose that a 
man has built a set of huge cages, di- 
vided up like a beehive or a menagerie 
into hundreds of cells or dens, in which 
living creatures of every species are 
intended to ply their various industries; 
suppose that this animal, with the face 
of an owner of house-property, should 
come to a man of science and say—‘Sir, 
I want a specimen of the order Bimana, 
which shall live in a sink ten feet 
square, filled with old boots and plague- 
stricken rags. I want him to live in 
it all his life, and rear a family of 
children as pretty as cerubs; he must 
use it as a workshop, kitchen, and 
promenade; he must. sing and grow 
flowers in it, and never go out; he must 
shut his eyes, and yet see everything 
that goes on in the house.’—Assuredly 
the man of science could not invent the 
Porter; Paris alone, or the Devil if you 
like to have it so, was equal to the feat.” 
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“Parisian industrialism has gone even 
further into the regions of the Impos- 
sible,” added Gazonal. “You in Paris 
exhibit all kinds of manufactures; but 
there are by-products of which you 
know nothing. There are your 
working classes—They bear the brunt 
of competition with foreign industries, 
hardship against hardship, just as the 
regiments bore in the brunt of Na- 
poleon’s duel with Europe.” 

“Here we are. This is where our 
friend Vauvinet lives,” said Bixiou. 
“People who paint contemporary man- 
ners are too apt to copy old portraits; 
it is one of their greatest mistakes. In 
our own times every calling has been 
transformed. Tradesmen are peers of 
France, artists are capitalists, writers of 
vaudevilles have money in the Funds. 
Some few figures remain as before; but, 
generally speaking, most professions 
have dropped their manners and customs 
along wit htheir distinctive dress. Gob- 
seck, Gigonnet, Chaboisseau, and Sama- 
non were the last of the Romans; 
to-day we rejoice in the possession of 
our Vauvinet, the good fellow, the 
dandy-denizen of the greenroom, the 
frequenter of the society of lorettes, the 
owner of a neat little one-horse 
brougham. Watch my man carefully, 
friend Gazonal, and you shall see a 
comedy of money. First, the cool, in- 
different man that will not give a penny; 
and second, the hot and eager man 
smelling a profit. Of all things, listen 
to him.” 

With that, the three mounted to a 
second-floor lodging in a very fine house 
on the Boulevard des Italiens, and at 
once found themselves amid elegant sur- 
roundings in the height of the fashion. 
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A young man of eight-and-twenty, or 
thereabouts, came forward almost laugh- 
ingly at sight of Léon de Lora, held 
out a hand to all appearance in the 
friendliest possible way to Bixiou, gave 
Gazonal a distant bow, and brought the 
three into his private office. All the 
man’s bourgeois tastes lurked beneath the 
artistic decorations of the room in spite of 
the unimpeachable statuettes and number- 
less trifles appropriated to the uses of 
petits appartements by modern art, 
grown petty to supply the demand. 
Like most young men of business, Vau- 
vinet was extremely carefully dressed, a 
man’s clothes being as it were a kind 
of prospectus among them. 

“IT have come to you for money,” 
said Bixiou, laughing as he held out his 
bills. 

Vauvinet’s countenance immediately 
grew so grave that Gazonal was amused 
at the difference between the smiles of 
a minute ago and the professional bill- 
discounting visage he turned on Bixiou. 

“T would oblige you with the greatest 
pleasure, my dear fellow,” said he, “but 
I have no cash at the moment.” 

“Oh, pshaw!” 

“No. I have paid it all away, you 
know where. Poor old Lousteaw is 
going to run a theater. He has gone 
into partnership with an ancient play- 
wright that stands very well with the 
ministry—Ridal, his name  is—they 
wanted thirty thousand francs of me 
yesterday. I am drained dry, so dry 
indeed that I am just about to borrow 
a hundred louis of Cérizet to pay for 
my losses this morning at lansquenet, at 
Jenny Cadine’s.” 

“You must be drained dry indeed if 
you cannot oblige poor Bixiou,” put in 
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Léon de Lora, “for he can say very 
nasty things when he is driven to 
a 

“T can only speak well of a man so 
well off,” said Bixiou. 

“My dear fellow, even if I had the 
money, it would be quite impossible 
to discount bills accepted by your 
porter, even at fifty per cent. There is 
no demand for Ravenouillet’s paper. 
He is not exactly Rothschild. I warn 
you that this sort of thing is played out. 
You ought to try another firm. Look 
up an uncle, for the friend that will 
back your bills is extinct, materialism is 
so frightfully on the increase——” 

Bixiou turned to Gazonal. 

“T have a friend here,” he said, “one 
of the best known cloth manufacturers 
in the South. His name is Gazonal. 
His hair wants cutting,” continued 
Bixiou, surveying the provincial’s luxu- 
riant and somewhat disheveled crop; 
“but I am just about to take him to 
Marius, and his resemblance to a poodle, 
so deleterious to his credit and ours, 
will presently disappear.” 

“A Southern name is not good enough 
for me, without offense to this gentle- 
man be it said,” returned Vauvinet, and 
Gazonal was so much relieved that he 
passed over the insolence of the remark. 
Being extremely acute, he thought that 
Bixiou and the painter meant to make 
him pay a thousand franes for the break- 
fast at the Café de Paris by way of 
teaching him to know the town. He 
had not yet got rid of the suspicion in 
which the provincial always intrenches 
himself. 

“How should I do business in the 
Pyrenees, six hundred miles away?* 
added Vauvinet. 
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“So there is no more to be said?” 
returned Bixiou. 

“T have twenty francs at home.” 

“I am sorry for you,” said the author 
of the hoax. “I thought I was worth a 
thousand francs,” he added dryly. 

“You are worth a hundred thousand 
francs,” Vauvinet rejoined; “sometimes 
you are even beyond all price—but I am 
drained dry.” 

“Oh, well, we will say no more about 
it. I had contrived as good a bit of 
business as you could wish at Carabine’s 
to-night—do you know?” 

Vauvinet’s answer was a wink. So 
does one dealer in horse-flesh convey to 
another the information that he is not 
to be deceived. 

“You have forgotten how you took 
me by the waist, exactly as if I were 
a pretty woman, and said with coaxing 
words and looks, ‘I will do anything 
for you, if only you will get me shares 
at par in this railway that du Tillet and 
Nucingen are bringing out,’ said you. 
Very well, my dear fellow, Maxime and 
Nuvingen are coming to-night to meet 
several political folk at Carabine’s. 
You are losing a fine chance, old man. 
Come. Good-day, dabbler.” 

And Bixiou rose to go, leaving Vau- 
vinet to all appearance indifferent, but 
in reality as vexed as a man can be with 
himself after a blunder of his own 
making. 

“One moment, my dear fellow. I 
have credit if I have no cash. If I can 
get nothing for your bills, I can keep 
them till they fall due, and give you 
other bills in exchange from my port- 
folio. After all, we might possibly come 
to an understanding about those rail- 
way shares; we could divide the profits 
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in a certain proportion, and I would 
give you a draft on myself on account 
of the prof——” 

“No, no,” returned Bixiou, “I must 
have money; I must cash my Ravenouil- 
let elsewhere——” 

“And Ravenouillet is a good man,” 
resumed Vauvinet; “he has an account 
at the savings bank; a very good 
man——” 

“Better than you are,” said Léon; 
“he has no rent to pay, he does not 
squander his money on Lorettes, nor 
does he rush into speculation and shake 
in his shoes with every rise and fall.” 

“You are pleased to laugh, great man. 
You have given us the quintessence of 
La Fontaine’s fable of the Oak and the 
Reed,” said Vauvinet, grown jovial and 
insinuating all at once—“Come, Gu- 
betta, my old fellow conspirator,” he 
continued, taking Bixiou by the waist, 
“you want money, do you? Very well, 
I may just as well borrow three as two 
thousand francs of my friend Cérizet. 
And ‘Cinna, let us be friends!? . . . 
Hand us over those two leaves that 
grow from the root of all evil. If I 
refused at first, it was because it is 
very hard on a man that can only do 
his bit of business by passing on bills 
to the Bank to make him keep your 
Ravenouillets locked up in the drawer 
of his desk. It is hard; very hard——” 

“What discount?” 

“Next to nothing,’ said Vauvinet. 
“At three months it will cost you a 
miserable fifty francs.” 

“You shall be my benefactor, as 
Emile Blondet used to say.” 

“It is borrowing money at twenty per 
cent per annum, interest included——” 
Gazonal began in a whisper, but for all 
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answer he received a blow from Bixiou’s 
elbow directed at his windpipe. 

“T say,” said Vauvinet, opening a 
drawer, “I perceive an odd note for five 
hundred francs sticking to the cloth. I 
did not know I was so rich. I was 
looking for a bill to offer you. I have 
one almost due for four hundred and 
fifty. Cérizet will take it off you for a 
trifle; and that makes up the amount. 
But no tricks, Bixiou. I am going to 
Carabine’s to-night, eh? Will you 
swear——?” 

“Are we not friends again?” asked 
Bixiou, taking the banknote and the 
bill. “I give you my word of honor 
that you shall meet du Tillet to-night 
and plenty of others that have a mind 
to make their (rail) way.” 

Vauvinet came out upon the landing 
with the three friends, cajoling Bixiou 
to the last. 

Bixiou listened with much seriousness 
while Gazonal on the way downstairs 
tried to open his eyes to the nature of 
the transaction just completed. Gazonal 
proved to him that if Cérizet, this 
crony of Vauvinet’s, charged no more 
than twenty francs for discounting a 
bill for four hundred and fifty francs, 
then he (Bixiou) was borrowing money 
at the rate of forty per cent per annum. 

Out upon the pavement Bixiou burst 
into a laugh, the laugh of a Parisian 
over a successful hoax, a soundless, joy- 
less chuckle, a labial north-easter which 
froze Gazonal into silence. 

“The grant of the concession to the 
railway will be postponed at the Cham- 
ber,” he said; “we knew that yesterday 
from the marcheuse whom we met just 
now. And if I win five or six thousand 
francs at lansquenet. what is a loss of 
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sixty or seventy francs so long as you 
have something to stake?” 

“Lansquenet is another of the thou- 
sand facets of Paris life to-day,” said 
Léon. “Wherefore, cousin, count upon 
our introducing you to one of the 
duchesses of the Rue Saint-Georges. In 
her house you see the aristocracy of 
lorettes, and may perhaps gain your 
lawsuit. But you cannot possibly show 
yourself with that Pyrenean crop, you 
look like a hedgehog; we will take you 
to Marius, close by in the Place de la 
Bourse. He is another of our mummers.” 

“What is the new mummer?” 

“Here comes the anecdote,” said 
Bixiou. “In 1800 a young wigmaker 
named Cabot came from Toulouse, and 
set up show (to use your jargon) in 
Paris. This genius—he retired after- 
ward with an income of twenty thou- 
sand francs to Libourne—this genius, 
consumed with ambition, saw that the 
name of Cabot could never be famous. 
M. Parny, whom be attended profes- 
sionally, called him Marius, a name in- 
finitely superior to the ‘Armands’ and 
‘Hippolytes’ beneath which other vic- 
tims of that hereditary complaint en- 
deavor to conceal the patronymic. All 
Cabot’s successors have been named 
Marius. The present Marius is Marius 
V.; his family name is Mougin. This 
is the way with many trades, with Hau 
de Botot for example, and La Petite- 
Vertu’s ink. In Paris a man’s name be- 
comes a part of the business, and at 
length confers a certain status; the sign- 
board ennobles. Marius left pupils be- 
hind him, too, and created (it is said) 
the first school of hair dressing in the 
world.” 

“I noticed before this as I traveled 
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across France a great many names upon 
signboards—So-and-so, from Marius.” 

“All his pupils are bound to wash their 
hands after each customer,” continued 
Bixiou; “and Marius will not take 
everyone, a pupil must have a shapely 
hand and tolerable good looks. The 
most remarkable of these, for figure or 
eloquence, are sent out to people’s 
houses; Marius only puts himself about 
for titled ladies. He has a cab and a 
‘groom.’ ” 

“But, after all, he is only a barber 
(merlan),” Gazonal cried indignantly. 

“A barber!” repeated Bixiou. “You 
must know that he is a captain in the 
National Guard, and wears the Cross 
because he was the first to leap a barri- 
vade in 1832.” 

“Be careful. He is neither a hair- 
dresser nor a wigmaker; he is the 
manager of salons de coiffure,’ said 
Léon on the sumptuously carpeted 
staircase between the mahogany hand- 
rails and cut-glass balusters. 

“And, look here, do not disgrace us,” 
added Bixiou. “The lackeys in the 
antechamber will take off your coat and 
hat to brush them, open the door of the 
salon and close it after you. Which 
is worth knowing, my friend Gazonal,” 
Bixiou continued slyly, “or you might 
cry “Thieves!’” 

“The three salons are three boudoirs,” 
said Léon; “the manager has filled them 
with all that modern luxury can devise. 
There are fringed lambrequins over the 
windows, flower-stands everywhere, and 
silken couches, on which you await your 
turn and read the newspapers if all 
the dressing-rooms are occupied. As 
you come in, you begin to finger your 
wsistcoat pockets. and imagine that 
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they will charge you five francs at least; 
but no pocket is mulcted of more than 
half a franc if the hair is curled, or a 
franc if the hairdresser cuts it. Elegant 
toilet-tables stand among the flowers, 
there are jets of water playing, you 
see yourself reflected everywhere in huge 
mirrors. So try to look as if you were 
used to it. When the client comes in 
(Marius uses the elegant term ‘client? 
instead of the common word ‘customer’), 
when the client appears on the threshold, 
Marius appraises him at a glance; for 
him you are ‘a head’ more or less 
worthy of his interest. From Marius’s 
point of view, there are no men—only 
heads.” 

“We will tune Marius to concert-pitch 
for you,” said Bixiou, “if you will follow 
our lead.” 

When Gazonal appeared upon the 
scenes, Marius at once gave him an ap- 
proving glance. “Regulus!” cried he, 
“take this head. Clip with the small 
shears first of all.” 

At a sign from Bixiou, Gazonal turned 
to the pupil. “Pardon me,” he said, 
“I wish to have M. Marius himself.” 

Greatly flattered by this speech, 
Marius came forward, leaving the head 
on which he was engaged. 

“I am at your service, I am just at 
an end. Be quite easy, my pupil will 
prepare you, I myself will decide on the 
style.” 

Marius, a little man, his face seamed 
with the smallpox, his hair frizzed after 
Rubini’s fashion, was dressed in black 
from head to foot. He wore white cuffs 
and a diamond in his shirt-frill. He 
recognized Bixiou, and saluted him as 
an equal power. 

“A commonplace head,” he remarked 
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to Leon, indicating the subject under 
his fingers, “a philistine. But what can 
one do? If one lived by art alone, one 
would end raving mad at Bicétre.” And 
he returned to his client with an in- 
imitable gesture and a parting injunc- 
tion to Regulus, “Be careful with that 
gentleman, he is evidently an artist.” 

“A journalist,” said Bixiou. 

At that word Marius passed the comb 
two or three times over the “common- 
place head,” swooped down upon Ga- 
zonal just as the small shears were 
brought into play, and caught Regulus 
by the arm with— 

“T will take this gentleman—Look, 
see yourself in the large mirror, sir (if 
the glass can stand it),” he said, ad- 
dressing the relinquished philistine— 
“Ossian!” 

A lackey came in and carried off the 
“client.” 

“Pay at the desk, sir,” said Marius 
as the bewildered customer drew out his 
purse. 

“Ts it any use, my dear fellow, to 
proceed to this operation with the small 
shears?” asked Bixiou. 

“A head never comes under my hands 
until it has been brushed,” said the 
great man; “but on your account I will 
take this gentleman from beginning to 
end. The blocking out I leave to my 
pupils, I do not care to take it. Every- 
body, like you, is for ‘M. Marius him- 
self’; I can only give the finishing 
touches. For what paper does monsieur 
write?” 

“In your place I would have three or 
four editions of Marius.” 

“Ah! monsieur is a feuilletoniste, I 
see,” said Marius. “Unluckily, a hair- 
dresser must do his work himself, it 
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cannot be done by a deputy. .. =. 
Pardon me.” 

He left Gazonal to give an eye to 
Regulus, now engaged with a newly 
arrived head, and made a disapproving 
comment thereon, an inarticulate sound 
produced by tongue and palate, which 
may be rendered thus—“titt, titt, titt.” 

“Goodness gracious! come now, that 
is not broad enough, your scissors are 
leaving furrows behind them. .. . 
Stay a bit; look here, Regulus, you are 
not clipping poodles, but men—men 
with characters of their own; and if you 
continue to gaze at the ceiling instead 
of dividing your attention between the 
glass and the face, you will be a dis- 
grace to ‘my house.’” 

“You are severe, M. Marius.” 

“I must do my duty by them, and 
teach them the mysteries of the art——” 

“Then it is an art, is it?” 

Marius stopped in indignation, the 
scissors in one hand, the comb in the 
other, and contemplated Gazonal in the 
glass. 

“Monsieur, you talk like a —— child. 
And yet, from your accent, you seem to 
come from the South, the land of men 
of genius.” 

“Yes. It requires taste of a kind, I 
know,” returned Gazonal. 

“Pray say no more, monsieur! I 
looked for better things from you. I 
mean to say that a hairdresser (I do 
not say a good hairdresser, for one is 
either a hairdresser or one is not), a 
hairdresser is not so easily found as— 
what shall I say?—as—I really hardly 
know—as a Minister—(sit still) no, that 
will not do, for you cannot judge of 
the value of a Minister, the streets are 
full of them—A Paganini?—no, that 
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will not quite do—A hairdresser, mon- 
sieur, @ man that can read your char- 
acter and your habits, must have that in 
him which makes a philosopher. And 
for the women! But there, women ap- 
preciate us, they know our value; they 
know that their triumphs are due to us 
when they come to us to prepare them 
for conquest . . which is to say 
that a hairdresser is—but no one knows 
what he is. I myself, for instance, you 
will scarcely find a—well, without boast- 
ing, people know what I am. Ah! well, 
no, I think there should be a better 
yet. . Execution, that is the 
thing! Ah, if women would but give 
me a free hand; if I could but carry 
out all the ideas that occur to me!— 
for I have a tremendous imagination, 
you see—but women will not codperate 
with you, they have notions of their 
own, they will run their fingers or their 
combs through the exquisite creations 
that ought to be engraved and recorded, 
for our works only live for a few hours, 
you see, sir! Ah! a great hairdresser 
should be something like what Caréme 
and Vestris are in their lines—(Your 
head this way, if you please, I am catch- 
ing the expression. That will do.)— 
Bunglers, incapable of understanding 
their epoch or their art, are the ruin 
of our profession—They deal in wigs, 
for instance, or hair-restorers, and think 
of nothing but selling you a bottle of 
stuff, making a trade of the profession; 
it makes one sorry to see it. The 
wretches cut your hair and brush it 
anyhow. Now, when I came here from 
Toulouse, it was my ambition to suc- 
ceed to the great Marius, to be a true 
Marius, and in my person to add such 
luster to the name as it had not known 
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with the other four. ‘Victory or death!’ 
said I to myself. (Sit up, I have nearly 
finished.) I was the first to aim at ele- 
gance. My salons excited curiosity. I 
scorn advertisements; I spend the cost 
of advertisements on comfort, mon- 
sieur, on improvements. Next year I 
shall have a quartette in a little salon; 
IT shall have music, and the best music. 
Yes, one must beguile the tedium of 
the time spent in the dressing-room. I 
do not shut my eyes to the unpleasant 
aspects of the operation. (Look at 
yourself.) A visit to the hairdresser is 
perhaps quite as tiring as sitting for a 
portrait. Monsieur knows the famous 
M. de Humboldt? (I managed to make 
the most of the little hair that America 
spared to him, for science has this much 
in common with the savage—she is sure 
to scalp her man.) Well, the great 
man said, as monsieur perhaps knows, 
that if it was painful to go to be hanged, 
it was only less painful to sit for your 
portrait. I myself am of the opinion 
of a good many women, that a visit to 
the hairdresser is more trying than a 
visit to the studio. Well, monsieur, I 
want people to come here for pleasure. 

(You have a rebellious tuft of hair.) 
A Jew suggested Italian opera-singers 
to pluck out the gray hairs of young 
fellows of forty in the intervals; but his 
signoras turned out to be young persons 
from the Conservatoire, or pianoforte 
teachers from the Rue Montmartre— 
Now, monsieur, your hair is worthy of 
a man of talent—Ossian!” (to the 
lackey in livery) “brush this gentleman’s 
coat, and go to the door with him— 
Who comes next?” he added majes- 
tically, glancing round a group of cus. 
tomers waiting for their turn. 
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“Do not laugh, Gazonal,” said Léon, 
as they reached the foot of the stairs. 
“T can see one of our great men down 
yonder,” he continued, exploring the 
Place de la Bourse with his eyes. “You 
shall have an opportunity of making a 
comparison; when you have heard him 
talk, you shall tell me which is the 
queerer of the two—he or the hair- 
dresser.” 

“Tyo not laugh, Gazonal,’” added 
Bixiou, imitating Léon’s manner. What 
is Marius’s business, do you think?” 

“He is a hairdresser.” 

“He has gradually made a monopoly 
of the wholesale trade in human hair, 
just as the provision dealer of whom 
we shall shortly buy a Strasbourg pie 
for three francs has the truffle trade en- 
tirely in his hands. He discounts bills 
in his line of business, he lends money 
to customers at a pinch, he deals in 
annuities, he speculates on ’Change, he 
is a shareholder in all the fashion papers; 
and finally, under the name of a chemist, 
he sells an abominable drug which brings 
him in thirty thousand frances per 
annum as his share of the profits, and 
costs a hundred thousand frances in 
advertisements.” 

“Ts it possible?” 

“Bear this in mind,” Bixiou replied 
with gravity, “in Paris there is no such 
thing as a small trade; everything here 
is done on a large scale, be it frippery 
or matches. The barkeeper standing 
with a napkin under his arm to watch 
you enter his shop very likely has an 
income of fifty thousand fracs from 
investments in the Funds. The waiter 
has a vote, and may offer himself for 
election; a man whom you might take 
for a beggar in the street carries a hun- 
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dred thousand francs’ worth of un. 
mounted diamonds in his waistcoat 
pocket, and does not steal them.” 

The three, inseparable for that day 
at least, were piloted by Léon de Lora 
in such sort that at the corner of the 
Rue Vivienne they ran against a man 
of forty or thereabouts with a ribbon 
in his buttonhole. 

“My dear Dubourdieu, what are you 
dreaming about? Some beautiful ail- 
legorical composition?” asked Léon— 
“My dear cousin, I have the pleasure of 
introducing you to the well-known 
painter Dubourdieu, celebrated no less 
for his genius than for his humanitarian 
convictions—Dubourdieu, my counsin 
Palafox!” 

Dubourdieu, 2 pallid little man with 
melancholy blue eyes, nodded slightly 
while Gazonal bowed low to the man 
of genius. 

“So you have nominated Stidmann 
instead of——” 

“How could I help it! 
returned Léon de Lora. 

“You are lowering the standard of the 
Académie,” resumed the painter. “To 
think of choosing such a man as thatt 
I do not wish to say any harm of him, 
but he really is a craftsman. : 
What is to become of the first and meet 
permanent of all the arts, of sculpture 
that reveals the life of nation when 
everything else, even the memory of its 
existence, has passed away—of sculpture 
that sets the seal of eternity upon the 
great man? The sculptor’s office is 
sacred. He sums up the thought of his 
age, and you, forsooth, fill the ranks of 
the priesthood by taking in a bungling 
mantelpiece maker, a designer of draw- 
ing-room ornaments, one of those that 
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buy and sell in the Temple! Ah! as 
Chamfort said, ‘If you are to endure 
life in Paris, you must begin by swal- 
lowing a viper very moming. .. .’ 
After all, Art remains to us; no one 
can prevent us from cultivating Art.” 
“And besides, my dear fellow, you 
have a consolation which few among 
artists possess—the future is yours,” put 
in Bixiou. “When everyone is converted 
to our doctrine, you will be the foremost 
man in your art, for the ideas which 
you put into your work will be compre- 
hensible to all—when they are common 
property. In fifty years’ time you will 
be for the world at large what you are 
now for us—a great man. It is only 
@ question of holding out till then.” 
The artist’s face smoothed itself out, 
after the wont of mortal man when flat- 
tered on his weak side. “I have just 
finished an allegorical figure of Har- 
mony,” he said. “If you care to come 
to see it, you will understand at once 
how I managed to put two years’ work 
into it. It is all there. At a glance 
you see the Destiny of the Globe. She 
is a queen holding « bishop’s crozier, 
the symbol of the aggrandizement of 
races useful to man; on her head she 
wears the cap of Liberty, and after the 
Egyptian fashion (the ancient Egyptians 
seem to have had foreshadowings of 
Fourier) she has six breasts. Her feet 
rest upon two clasped hands, which in- 
close the globe between them, to signify 
the brotherhood of man; beneath her 
lie broken fragments of cannon, because 
all war is abolished, and I have tried 
to give her the serenity of Agriculture 
triumphant. At her feet, besides, I have 
put an enormous Savoy cabbage, the 
Master’s symbol of Concord. Oh, it 
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it not Fourier’s least claim to our ven- 
eration that he revived the association 
of plants and ideas; every detail in 
creation is linked to the rest by its 
significance as a part of a whole, and 
no less by its special language. In a 
hundred years’ time the globe will be 
much larger than it is now——” 

“And how will that come to pass?” 
inquired Gazonal, amazed to hear a man 
outside a lunatic asylum talking in this 
way. 

“By the increase of production. If 
people make up their minds to apply 
the System, it should react upon the 
stars; it is not impossible——” 

“And in that case what will become 
of painting?” asked Gazonal. 

“Painting will be greater than ever.” 

“And will our eyes be larger?” con- 
tinued Gazonal, looking significantly at 
his friends. 

“Man will be once more as in the 
days before his degradation; our sixe 
foot men will be dwarfs when that time 
comes——” 

“How about your picture,” inter- 
rupted Léon; “is it finished?” 

“Quite finished,” said Dubourdieu. 
“TI tried to see Hiclar about a symphony. 
I should like those who see the picture 
to hear music in Beethoven’s manner at, 
the same time; the music would develop 
the ideas, which would thus reach the 
intelligence through the avenues of sight 
and sound. Ah! if the Government 
would only lend me one of the halls in 
the Louvre——” 

“But I will mention it if you like. 
Nothing that can strike people’s mindg 
should be left undone.” 

“Oh! my friends are preparing articles 
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but I am afraid that they may go too 
fares 

“Pshaw!” said Bixiou, “they will go 
nothing like as far as the Future——” 

Dubourdieu eyed Bixiou askance and 
went on his way. 

“Why, the man is a lunatic,” said Ga- 
zonal, “moonstruck and mad.” 

“He has technical skill and knowl- 
edge,” said Léon, “but Fourier has been 
the ruin of him. You have just seen 
one way in which ambition affects an 
artist. Too often here in Paris, in his 
desire to reach fame (which for an 
artist means fortune) by some short cut, 
he will borrow wings of circumstance; 
he will think to increase his stature by 
identifying himself with some Cause, or 
advocating some system, hoping in time 
to widen his coterie into a public. Such 
an one sets up to be a Republican, such 
another a Saint-Simonian, an aristocrat 
or a Catholic, or he is for the juste 
milieu, or the Middle Ages, or for Ger- 
many. But while opinions cannot give 
talent, they inevitably spoil it; witness 
this unfortunate being whom you have 
just seen. An artist’s opinion ought 
to be a faith in works; and his one way 
to success is to work while nature gives 
him the sacred fire.” 

“Let us fly, Léon is moralizing,” said 
Bixiou. 

“And did the man seriously mean 
what he said?” cried Gazonal; he had 
not yet recovered from his amazement. 

“Very seriously,” replied Bixiou; “he 
was quite as much in earnest as the 
king of hairdressers just now.” 

“He is crazy,” said Gazonal. 

“He is not the only man driven crazy 
%y Fourier’s notions,” returned Bixiou. 
*You know nothing of Paris. Ask for 
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a hundred thousand francs to carry out 
some idea most likely to be useful to 
the species (to try a steam-engine, for 
instance), you will die like Salomon de 
Caus at Bicétre; but when it comes to 
a paradox, anyone will be cut in pieces 
for it—he and his fortune. Well, here 
it is with systems as with practical mat- 
ters. Impossible newspapers have con- 
sumed millions of francs in the last 
fifteen years. The very fact that you 
are in the right of it makes your law- 
suit so difficult to win; taken together 
with the other fact that your prefect 
has his own private ends to gain, as 
you say.” 

“Can you understand how a clever 
man can live anywhere but in Paris 
when once he knows the psychology of 
the city?” asked Léon. 

“Suppose that we take Gazonal to 
Mother Fontaine,” suggested Bixiou, 
beckoning a hackney cab, “it would be 
a transition from the severe to the fan- 
tastic—Drive to the Rue Vieille-du- 
Temple,” he called to the man, and the 
three drove away in the direction of the 
Marais. 

“What are you taking me to see?” 

“Ocular demonstration of Bixiou’s re- 
marks,” said Léon; “you are to be 
shown a woman who makes twenty 
thousand francs per annum by exploit- 
ing an idea.” 

“A fortune-teller,” explained Bixiou, 
construing Gazonal’s expression as a 
question. “Among folk that wish to 
know the future, Mme. Fontaine is held 
to be even wiser than the late Mlle. 
Lenormand.” 

“She must be very rich!” 

“She has fallen a victim to her ides 
since lotteries came into existence. In 
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Paris, you see, great receipts always 
mean a large expenditure. Every hard 
head has a crack in it somewhere, like 
a safety-valve, as it were, for the steam. 
Everyone that makes a great deal of 
money has his weaknesses or his fancies, 
a provision of nature probably to keep 
the balance.” 

“And now that lotteries are abolished?” 

“Oh, well, she has a nephew, and is 
saving for him.” 

Arrived in the Rue Vieille-du-Temple, 
the three friends entered one of the old- 
est houses in the street, and discovered 
a tremulous staircase, with wooden 
steps laid on a foundation of concrete. 
Up they went in the perpetual twilight, 
through the fetid atmosphere peculiar 
to houses with a passage entry, till they 
reached the third story, and a door 
which can only be described by a draw- 
ing; any attempt to give an adequate 
idea of it in words would consume too 
such midnight oil. 

An old crone, so much in keeping 
with the door that she might have been 
its living counterpart, admitted the 
three into a room which did duty as an 
antechamber, icy cold as a crypt, while 
the streets outside were sweltering in 
the heat. Puffs of damp air came up 
from an inner court, a sort of huge 
breathing-hole in the building; a box 
Tull of sickly-looking plants stood on the 
window-ledge. A gray daylight filled 
the room. Everything was glazed over 
with a greasy fuliginous deposit; the 
chairs and table, the whole room, in 
fact, was squalid; the damp oozed up 
through the brick floor like water 
through the sides of a Moorish jar. 
There was not a single detail which 
aid not harmonize with the hook- 
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noosed, pallid, repulsive old hag in the 
much-mended rags, who asked them to 
be seated, and informed them that 
Mapame never saw more than one per- 
son at a time. 

Gazonal screwed up his courage and 
went boldly forward. 

The woman whom he _ confronted 
looked like one of those whom Death 
has forgotten, or more probably left 
as a copy of himself in the land of the 
living. Two gray eyes, so immovable 
that it tired you to look at them, glit- 
tered in a fleshless countenance on either 
side of a sunken, snuff-bedabbled nose. 
A set of knuckle-bones, firmly mounted 
with sinews almost like bone, made as 
though they were human hands, thrum- 
ming like a piece of machinery thrown 
out of gear upon a pack of cards. The 
body, a broomstick decently draped 
with a gown, enjoyed the advantages of 
still life to the full; it did not move 
a hair’s-breadth. A black velvet cap 
rose above the automaton’s forehead. 
Mme. Fontaine, for she was really a 
woman, sat with a black fowl on her 
right hand, and a fat toad named Ash- 
taroth on her left. Gazonal did not 
notice the creature at first. 

The toad, an animal of portentous 
size, was less alarming in himself than 
by reason of a couple of topazes, each 
as large as a fifty centime piece, that 
glowed like lamps in his head. Their 
gaze was intolerable. “The toad is a 
mysterious creature,” as the late M. 
Lassailly used to say, after lying out 
in the fields to have the last word with 
a toad that fascinated him. Perhaps, all 
creation, man included, is summed up 
in the toad; for Lassailly tells us that it 
lives on almost indefinitely, and it is 
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well known that, of all animals, its 
mating lasts the longest. 

The black fowl’s cage stood two feet 
away from a table covered with a green 
tloth; a plank like a drawbridge lay 
between. 

When the woman, the least real of the 
strange company about the table worthy 
of Hoffman, bade Gazonal “Cut!”—the 
honest manufacturer shuddered in spite 
of himself. The secret of the formidable 
power of such creatures lies in the im- 
portance of the thing we seek to learn 
ef them. Men and women come to buy 
hope of them; and they know it. 

The sibyl’s cave was a good deal 
darker than the antechamber, so much 
30, in fact, that you could not distin- 
guish the color of the wall-paper. The 
smoke-begrimed ceiling, so far from re- 
flecting, seemed rather to absorb such 
feeble light as struggled in through a 
window blocked up with bleached sickly- 
looking plant-life; but all the dim day- 
light in the place fell full upon the table 
at which the sorceress sat. Her arm- 
chair and a chair for Gazonal completed 
the furniture of a little room cut in two 
by a garret, where Mme. Fontaine evi- 
dently slept. A little door stood ajar, 
and the murmur of a pot boiling on the 
fire reached Gazonal’s ears. The sounds 
from the kitchen, the compound of 
odors in which effluvia from the sink 
predominated, called up an incongruous 
association of ideas—the necessities of 
everyday life and the sense of the su- 
pernatural. Disgust was mingled with 
curiosity. Gazonal caught sight of the 
lowest step of the deal staircase which 
led to the garret; he saw all these par- 
ticulars at a glance, and his gorge rose. 
The kind of terror inspired by similar 
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scenes in romances and German plays 
was somehow so different; the absence 
of illusion, the prosaic sensation caught 
him by the throat. He felt heavy and 
dizzy in that atmosphere; the gloom set 
his nerves on edge. With the very cox- 
combry of courage, he turned his eyes 
on the toad, and with sickening sensa- 
tion of heat in the pit of the stomach, 
felt a sort of panic such as a criminal 
might feel at sight of a policeman. Ther 
he sought comfort in a scrutiny of Mme. 
Fontaine, and found a pair of colorless, 
almost white eyes, with intolerable un- 
wavering black pupils. The silence grew 
positively appalling. 

“What does monsieur wish?” asked 
Mme. Fontaine. “His fortune for five 
francs, or ten francs, or the grand jeu?” 

“Five francs is quite dear enough,” 
said the Provencal, making unspeakable 
efforts to fight against the influences of 
the place. But just as he strove for 
self-possession, a diabolical cackle made 
him start on his chair. The black hen 
emitted a sound. 

“Go away, my girl. Monsieur only 
wishes to spend five francs.” 

The hen seemed to understand, for 
when she stood within a step of the 
cards, she turned and walked solemnly 
back to her place, 

“Which is your favorite flower?” asked 
the old crone, in a voice hoarse with the 
accumulation of phlegm in her throat, 

“The rose.” 

“You favorite color?” 

“Blue.” 

“What animal do you like best?” 

“The horse. Why do you ark?” 
queried Gazonal in turn. : 

“Man is linked to other forms of life 
by his own previous existences,” she sa’ 
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sententiously, “hence his instincts, and 
his instincts control his destiny—Which 
kind of food do you like best; fish, 
game, grain, butcher meat, sweet things, 
fruit, or vegetables?” 

“Game.” 

“In what month were you born?” 

“September.” 

“Hold out your hand.” 

Mme. Fontaine scanned the palm put 
forth for her inspection with close at- 
tention. All this was done in a business- 
like way, with no attempt to give a 
supernatural color to the proceedings; 
& notary asking a client’s wishes with 
regard to the drafting of a lease could 
not have been more straightforward. 
The cards being sufficiently shuffled, she 
asked Gazonal to cut and make them 
up into three packs. This done, she 
took up the packs, spread them out one 
above another, and eyed them as a 
gambler eyes the thirty-six numbers at 
toulette before he stakes his money. 

Gazonal felt a cold chill freeze the 
marrow of his bones; he scarcely knew 
where he was; but his surprise grew more 
and more when this repulsive hag in 
the greasy, flabby green skull-cap, and 
false front that exhibited more black 
silk than hair curled into points of in- 
_ terrogation, began to tell him, in her 
rheumy voice, of all the events, even 
the most intimate history of his past 
life. She told him his tastes, his habits, 
his character, his ideas even as a child; 
she knew all that might have influenced 
his life. There was his projected mar- 
riage, for instance; she told him why 
and by whom #t was broken off, giving 
him an exact description of the woman 
he had loved; and finally she named his 
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district, and told him about his lawsuit, 
anc so on, and so on. 

Gazonal thought at first that the whole 
thing was a hoax zot up for his benefit 
by his cousin; but the absurdity of 
this theory struck him almost at once, 
and he sat in gaping astonishment. Op- 
posite sat the infernal power incarnate, 
@ power that, from among all human 
shapes, had borrowed that one which 
has struck the imagination of poets and 
painters throughout all time as the most 
appalling—a cold-blooded, shrunken, 
asthmatic, toothless hag, with hard lips, 
flat nose, and pale eyes. Nothing was 
alive about Mme. Fontaine’s face save 
the eyes; some gleam from the depths 
of the future or the fires of hell sparkled 
in them. 

Gazonal, scarcely knowing what he 
said, interrupted her to ask the uses 
of the fowl and the toad. 

“To foretell the future. The ‘con- 
sultant’ himself scatters some seeds over 
the cards; Cleopatra comes to pick them 
up; and Ashtaroth creeps over them to 
seek the food that the client gives him, 
Their wonderful intelligence is never de- 
ceived. Would you like to see them at 
work and hear your future read? It 
costs a hundred francs.” 

But Gazonal, dismayed by Ashtaroth’s 
expression, bade the terrible Mme. Fon- 
taine good-day, and fled into the next 
room. He was damp with perspiration; 
he seemed to feel an unclean spirit 
brooding over him. 

“Let us go out of this,” he said. “Has 
either of you ever consulted this witch?” 

“T never think of taking a step in life 
until Ashtaroth has given his opinion,” 
said Léon, “and I am always the better 
for it.” 
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“T am still expecting the honest com- 
petence promised me by Cleopatra,” 
added Bixiou. 

“T am in a fever!” cried the child 
of the South. “If I believed all that 
you tell me, I should believe in witch- 
craft, in a supernatural power.” 

“Tt can only be natural,” put in 
Bixiou. “Half the artists alive, one- 
third of the lorettes, and one-fourth of 
the statesmen consult Mme. Fontaine. 
It is well known that she acts as Egeria 
to a certain statesman.” 

\ “Did she tell you your fortune?” in- 
quired Léon. 

“No. I had quite enough of it with 
the past.” A sudden idea struck Ga- 
zonal. “But if she and her disgusting 
collaborators can foretell the future,” he 
said, “how is it that she is unlucky 
in the lottery?” 

“Ah! there you have set your finger 
on one of the great mysteries of occult 
science,’ answered Léon. “So soon as 
the personal element dims the surface 
of that inward mirror, as it were, which 
reflects past and future, so soon as you 
introduce any motive foreign to the ex- 
ercise of this power that they possess, 
the sorcerer or sorceress at once loses 
the power of vision. It is the same with 
the artist who systematically prostitutes 
art to gain advancement or alien ends; 
he loses his gift. Mme. Fontaine once 
had a rival, a man who told fortunes on 
the cards; he fell into criminal courses, 
yet he never foresaw his own arrest, 
conviction, and sentence. Mme Fon- 
taine is right eight timse out of ten, 
yet she never could tell that she should 
lese her stake in the lottery.” 

“It is the same with magnetism,” 
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Bixiou remarked. “A man cannot magx 
netize himself.” 

“Good! Now comes magnetism. 
What next! Do you really know 
everything?” 

“My friend Gazonal, before you can 
laugh at everything, you must know 
everything,” said Bixiou with gravity. 
“For my own part, I have known Paris 
since I was a boy, and my pencil helps 
me to laugh for a livelihood at the rate 
of five caricatures per month. So I 
very often Jaugh at an idea in which J 
have faith.” 

“Now, let us go in for something 
else,” said Léon. “Let us drive to the 
Chamber and arrange the cousin’ 
business.” 

“This,” continued Bixiou, burlesquing 
Odry and Gaillard, “is High Comedy; 
we will draw out the first great speaker 
that we meet in the Salle des Pas 
Perdus; and there, as everywhere else, 
you shall hear the Parisian harping upon 
two eternal strings—Self-interest and 
Vanity. 

As they stepped into the cab again, 
Léon noticed a man driving rapidly 
past, and signaled his wish to speak a 
word with the newcomer. 

“Tt is Publicola Masson,” he told 
Bixiou; “I will just ask him for an 
interview this evening at five o’clock 
when the House rises. The cousin shall 
see the queerest of all characters.” 

“Who is it?” asked Gazonal, while 
Léon went across to speak to his man. 

“A chiropodist, that will cut your 
corns by contract, an author of a treatise 
on chiropody. If the Republicans tri- 
umph for six months, he will without 
doubt have a place in history.” 

“And does he keep a carriage?” 
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“No one but a millionaire can afford 
to go about on foot here, my friend.” 

“The Chamber!” Léon called to the 
driver. 

“Which, sir?” 

“The Chamber of Deputies,” said 
Léon, exchanging a smile with Bixiou. 

“Paris is beginning to confuse me,” 
sighed Gazonal. 

“To show you its immensity—moral, 
political, and literary—we are copying 
the Roman cicerone that shows you a 
thumb of the statue of St. Peter, which 
you take for a life-size figure until you 
find out that a finger is more than a 
foot long. You have not so much as 
measured one of the toes of Paris 
yet——” 

And observe, Cousin Gazonal, that 
we are taking things as they come, we 
are not selecting.” 

“You shall have a Belshazzar’s feast 
to-night; you shall see Paris, our Paris, 
playing at lansquenet, staking a hundred 
thousand francs without winking an eye.” 

Fifteen minutes later their hackney 
cab set them down by the flight of steps 
before the Chamber of Deputies on that 
side of the Pont de la Concorde which 
leads to discord. 

“T thought the Chambers were unap- 
proachable,” said Gazonal, surprised to 
find himself in the great Salle des Pas 
Perdus. 

“That depends,” said Bixiou. “Phys- 
ically speaking, it costs you thirty sous 
in cab hire; politically speaking, rather 
more. A poet says that the swallows 
think that the Are de Triomphe de 
V’Etoile was built for them; and we 
artists believe that this public monu- 
ment was built to console the failures 
on the stage of the Thédtre-Francais 
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and to amuse us; but these state-paid 
play-actors are more expensive than the 
others, and it is not every day that we 
get our money’s worth.” 

“So this is the Chamber! .. .” 
repeated Gazonal. He strode through 
the great hall, almost empty now, look- 
ing about him with an expression which 
Bixiou noted down in his memory for 
one of the famous caricatures in which 
he rivals Gavarni. Léon on his side 
walked up to one of the ushers who 
come and go constantly between the 
Salle des Séances itself and the lobby, 
where the reporters of the Moniteur are 
at work while the House is sitting, with 
some persons attached to the Chamber. 

“The Minister is here,” the usher was 
telling Léon as Gazonal came up, “but 
I do not know whether M. Giraud has. 
gone or not; I will see——” He opened 
one of the folding doors through which 
no one is allowed to pass save deputies, 
ministers, or royal commissioners, when 
@ man came out, young as yet, as it 
seemed to Gazonal, in spite of his forty- 
eight years. To this newcomer the 
usher pointed out Léon de Lora. 

“Aha! you here!” he said, shaking 
hands with Léon and Bixiou. “You 
rascals! what do you want in the inner- 
most sanctuary of law?” 

“Gad! we have come for a lesson in 
the art of humbug,” said Bixiou. “One 
gets rusty if one does not.” 

“Then let us go out into the garden,’ 
said the newcomer, not knowing that 
Gazonal was one of the company. 

Gazonal was at a loss how to classify 
the well-dressed stranger in plain black 
from head to foot, with a ribbon and 
an order; but he followed to the terraca 
by the river once known as the Quai 
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Napoléon. Out in the garden the c- 
devant young man gave vent to a 
laugh, suppressed since his appearance 
in the Salle des Pas Perdus. 

“Why, what is the matter with you?” 
asked Léon. 

“My dear friend, we are driven to 
tell terrific lies with incredible coolness 
to prove the sincerity of the constitu- 
tional government. Now I myself have 
my moods. There are days when I can lie 
like a political programme, and others 
when I cannot keep my countenance. 
This is one of my hilarious days. Now 
the Opposition has called upon the chief 
secretary to disclose secrets of diplomacy 
which he would not impart if they were 
in office, and at this moment he is on 
his legs preparing to go through a gym- 
nastic performance. And as he is an 
honest man that will not lie on his own 
account, he said confidentially to me 
before he mounted to the breach, I 
have not a notion what to tell them.’ 
So, when I saw him there, an uncon- 
trollable desire to laugh seized me, and 
I went out, for you cannot very well 
have your laugh out on the Ministerial 
benches, where my youth occasionally 
revisits me unseasonably.” 

“At last!” cried Gazonal. “At last! I 
have found an honest man in Paris. 
You must be indeed great!” he con- 
tinued, looking at the stranger. 

“I say, who is the gentleman?” in- 
quired the other, scrutinizing Gazonal as 
he spoke. 

“A cousin of mine,” Léon put in 
hastily. “I can answer for his silence 
and loyalty as for my own. We have 
come here on his account; he has a 
lawsuit on hand, it depends on your 
department; his prefect simply wishes 
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to ruin him, and we have come to see 
you about it and to prevent the Council 
of State from confirming injustice.” 

“Who is the chairman?” 

“Massol.” 

“Good.” 

“And our friends Claude Vignon and 
Giraud are on the committee,” added 
Bixiou. 

“Just say a word to them, and let 
them come to Carabine’s to-night,” said 
Léon. “Du Tillet is giving a party, 
ostensibly a meeting of railway share- 
holders, for they rob you more than 
ever on the highways now.” 

“But, I say, is this in the Pyrénées?” 
inquired the young-looking — stranger, 
grown serious by this time. 

“Yes,” said Gazonal. 

“And you do not vote for us at the 
general election,’ he continued, fixing 
his eyes on Gazonal. 

“No; but the remarks you made just 
now have corrupted me. On the honor 
of a Commandant of the National 
Guard, I will see that your candidate is 
returned——” 

“Very well. Can you further guar. 
antee your cousin?” asked the young- 
looking man, addressing Léon. 

“We are forming him,” said Bixiou, 
in a very comical tone. 

“Well, I shall see,” said the other, 
and he hurried back to the Salle des 
Séances. 

“I say, who is that?” 

“The Comte de Rastignac; he is the 
head of the department in which your 
affair is going on.” 

“A Minister! Is that all?” 

“He is an old friend of ours as well, 
and he has three hundred thousand 
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livres & year, and he is a peer of France, 
and the King has given him the title of 
Count. He is Nucingen’s son-in-law, 
and one of the two or three statesmen 
produced by the Revolution of July. 
Now and then, however, he finds office 
dull, and comes out to have a laugh 
with us.” 

“But, look here, cousin, you did not 
tell us that you were on the other side 
down yonder,” said Léon, taking Ga- 
zonal by the arm. “How stupid you 
are! One deputy more or less to the 
Right or Left, will you sleep any the 
softer for that?” 

“We are on the side of the others ——” 

“Tet them be,” said Bixiou—Monrose 
himself could not have spoken the words 
more comically—“let them be, they 
have Providence on their side, and 
Providence will look after them without 
your assistance and in spite of them- 
selves—A manufacturer is bound to be 
a@ necessarian.” 

“Good! here comes Maxime with 
Canalis and Giraud,” cried Léon. 

“Come, friend Gazonal; the promised 
actors are arriving on the scene.” 

The three went towards the new- 
comers, who to all appearance were 
lounging on the terrace. 

“Have they sent you about your busi- 
ness that you are doing like this?” in- 
quired Bixiou, addressing Giraud. 

“No. We have come out for a breath 
of air till the ballot is over.” 

“And how did the chief secretary get 
eut of it?” 

“He was magnificent!” said Canalis. 

“Magnificent!” from Giraud. 

“Magnificent!” from Maxime. 

“T say! Right, Left, and Center all 
ef one mind!” 
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“Each of us has a different idea in 
his head though,” Maxime de Trailles 
remarked. (Maxime was a Ministeri- 
alist.) 

“Yes,” laughed Canalis. Canalis had 
once been in office, but he was now edg- 
ing away towards the Right. 

“You have just enjoyed a great tri- 
umph,” Maxime said, addressing Canalis, 
“for you drove the Minister to reply.” 

“Yes, and to lie like a charlatan,” re- 
turned Canalis. 

“A glorious victory!” commented hon- 
est Giraud. “What would you have 
done in his place?” 

“T should have lied likewise.” 

“Nobody calls it ‘lying,’” said 
Maxime; “it is called ‘covering the 
Crown,’” and he drew Canalis a few 
paces aside. 

Léon turned to Giraud. 

“Canalis is a very good speaker,” he 
said. 

“Yes and no,” returned the State 
Councilor. “He is an emtpy drum, an 
artist in words rather than a speaker. 
In short, ’tis a fine instrument, but it 
is not music, and therefore he has not 
hud and never will have ‘the ear of 
the House.’ He thinks that France can- 
not do without him; but whatever hap- 
pens, he cannot possibly be ‘the man 
of the situation.’” 

Canalis and Maxime rejoined the 
group just as Giraud, deputy of the 
Center-Left, delivered himself of this 
verdict. Maxime took Giraud by the 
arm and drew him away, probably to 
give the same confidences that Canalis. 
had received. 

“What an honest, worthy fellow he 
is!” said Léon, indicating Giraud. 
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“That kind of honesty is the ruin of 
a government,” replied Canalis. 


“Ig he a good speaker in your 
opinion?” 
“Yes and no,” said Canalis. “He is 


wordy and prosy. He is a plodding 
reasoner, a good logician; but he does 
not comprehend the wider logic—the 
logic of events and of affairs—for which 
reason he has not and never will have 
‘the ear of the House’-——” 

Canalis was in the midst of his sum- 
ming-up when the subject of his remarks 
came towards them with Maxime; and, 
forgetting that there was a_ stranger 
present whose discretion was not so cer- 
tam as Léon’s or Bixiou’s, he took 
Canalis’s hand significantly. 

“Very good,” said he, “I agree to M. 
le Comte de Trailles’s proposals. I will 
ask the question, but it will be pressed 
hard.” 

“Then we shall have the House with 
us on the question, for a man of your 
capacity and eloquence ‘always has the 
ear of the House,’” returned Canalis. 
“T will undertake to crush you and no 
mistake.” 

“You very likely will bring about a 
change of ministry, for on such ground 
you can do anything you like with the 
House, and you will be ‘the man of the 
situation”. 2 

“Maxime has hocused them _ both,” 
said Léon, turning to his cousin. “That 
fine fellow is as much at home in parlia- 
mentary intrigue as a fish in water.” 

“Who is he?” asked Gazonal. 

“He was a scamp; he is in a fair way 
to be an ambassador,” answered Bixiou. 

“Giraud,” said Léon, “do not go until 
you have asked Rastignac to say some- 
thing, as he promised me he would, 
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about a lawsuit that will come up for 
decision before you the day after to- 
morrow; it affects my cousin here. I 
will come round to-morrow morning to 
see you about it.” And the three friends 
followed the three politicians, at a cer~ 
tain distance, to the Salles des Pas 
Perdus. 

“Now, cousin, look at the two yonder,” 
said Léon, pointing out a retired and 
very famous Minister and the leader 
of the Left Center, “those are two 
speakers that always ‘have the ear of 
the House’; they have been called in 
joke the leaders of His Majesty’s Oppo- 
sition; they have the ear of the House, 
so much so indeed that they very often 
pull it.” 

“Tt is four o’clock. Let us go back to 
the Rue de Berlin,” said Bixiou. 

“Yes. You have just seen the heart 
of the Government; now you ought 
to see the parasites and ascarides, the 
tapeworm, or, since one must call him 
by his name—the Republican.” 

The friends were no sooner packed 
into their cab than Gazonal looked 
maliciously at his cousin and Bixiou; 
there was a pent-up flood of Southern 
and splenetic oratory within him. 

“I had my suspicions before of this 
great jade of a city,” he burst out in 
his thick Southern accent, “but after this 
morning I despise it. The poor coun- 
try district, for so shabby as she is, 
is an honest girl; but Paris is a pros- 
titute, rapacious, deceitful, artificial, and 
I am very glad to escape with my 
skin—~—” 

“The day is not over yet,” Bixiou said 
sententiously, with a wink at Léon. 

“And why complain like a fool of a 
so-called prostitution by which you wilt 
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gain your case?” added Léon. “Do you 
think yourself a better man, less hypo- 
critical than we are, less rapacious, less 
ready to make it a descent of any 
sort, less taken up with vanity than all 
those whom we have set dancing like 
marionettes?” 

“Try to tempt me.” 

“Poor fellow!” shrugged Léon. “Have 
you not promised your vote and in- 
fluence, as it is, to Rastignac?” 

“Yes; because he is the only one 
among them that laughed at himself.” 

“Poor fellow!” echoed Bixiou. “And 
you distrust me when I have done 
nothing but laugh! You remind me of 
@ cur snapping at a tiger—Ah, if you 
had but seen us making game of some- 
body or other. Do you realize that we 
are capable of driving a sane man out 
of his wits?” 

At this point they reached Léon’s 
house. The splendor of its furniture cut 
Gazonal short and put an end to the 
dispute. Rather later in the day it 
began to dawn upon him that Bixiou 
had been drawing him out. 

At half-past five, Léon de Lora was 
dressing for the evening, to Gazonal’s 
great bewilderment. He counted up his 
cousin’s thousand-and-one superfluities, 
and admired the valet’s seriousness, when 
“monsieur’s chiropodist” was announced, 
and Publicola Masson entered the room, 
bowed to Gazonal and Bixiou, set down 
a little case of instruments, and took a 
low chair opposite Léon. The new- 
comer, a little man of fifty, bore a cer- 
tain resemblance to Marat. 

“How are things going?” inquired 
Léon, holding out a foot, previously 
washed by the servant. 

“Well, I am compelled to take a 
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couple of pupils, two young fellows that 
have given up surgery in despair and 
taken to chiropody. They were starv- 
ing, and yet they are not without 
brains——” 

“Oh, I was not speaking of matters 
pedestrian; I was asking after your 
political programme——” 

Masson’s glance at Gazonal was more 
expressive than any spoken inquiry. 

“Oh! speak out; that is my cousin, 
and he is all but one of you; he fancies 
that he is a Legitimist.” 

“Oh well, we are getting on; we are 
getting on. All Europe will be with 
us in five years’ time. Switzerland and 
Italy are in full ferment, and we are 
ready for the opportunity if it comes. 
Here, for instance, we have fifty thou- 
sand armed men, to say nothing of two 
hundred thousand penniless citizens——” 

“Pooh!” said Léon, “how about the 
fortifications?” 

“Piecrusts made to be broken,” 
Masson retorted. “In the first place, 
we shall never allow artillery to come 
within range; and in the second, we 
have a little contrivance more effectual 
than all the fortifications in the world, 
an invention which we owe to ‘the 
doctor who cured folk faster than all the 
rest of the faculty could kill them while 
his machine was in operation.” 

“What a rate you are going!” said 
Gazonal. The sight of Publicola made 
his flesh creep. 

“Oh, there is no help for it. We come 
after Robespierre and Saint-Just, to 
improve upon them. They were timid. 
and you see what came of it—an 
emperor, the elder branch and then the 
younger. The Mountain did not prune 
the social tree sufficiently.” 
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“Look here, you that will be consul, 
or tribune, or something like it, don’t 
forget that I have asked for your pro- 
tection any time these ten years,” said 
Bixiou. 

“Nothing will happen to you. We 
shall need jesters, and you could take 
up Barére’s job.” 

“And I?” queried Léon. 

“Oh, you are my client; that will 
save you; for genius is an odious 
privileged class that receives far too 
much here in France. We shall be 
forced to demolish a few of our great 
men to teach the rest the lesson that 
they must be simple citizens.” 

This was said with a mixture of jest 
and earnest that sent a shudder through 
Gazonal. 

“Then will there be an end of re- 
ligion?” he asked. 

“An end of a State religion,’ said 
Masson, laying a stress on the two last 
words; “everyone will have his own 
belief. It is a very lucky thing that 
the Government just now is protecting 
the convents; they are accumulating the 
wealth for our Government. Everybody 
is conspiring to help us. For instance, 
all those who pity the people, and 
bawl so much over the proletariat and 
the wage-earning classes, or write against 
the Jesuits, or interest themselves in 
the amelioration of anybody whatso- 
ever—communists, humanitarians, phil- 
anthropists, you understand,—all these 
folk are our advanced guard. While we 
lay in powder they are braiding the fuse, 
and the spark of circumstance will set 
fire to it.” 

“Now, pray, what do you want for 
the welfare of the country?” 

“Equality among the citizens, cheap 
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commodities of every kind. There shall 
be no starving folk on one hand, no 
millionaires on the other; no blood- 
suckers, no victims—that is what we 
want.” 

“Which is to say the mazimum and 
the minimum?” queried Gazonal. 

“You have said,” the other returned 
laconically. 

“An end of manufacturers?” 

“Manufactures will be carried on for 
the benefit of the State; we shall ak 
have a life interest in France. Every 
man will have his rations served out as 
if he were on hoard ship, and every- 
body will do the work for which he is 
fitted.” 

“Good. And meanwhile, until you 
can cut your aristocrats’ heads off—~” 

“I pare their nails,” said the Republi- 
can-Radical, shutting up his case of in- 
struments and finishing the joke him- 


self. Then with a very polite bow he 
withdrew. 

“Ts it possible? In 1845?” cried 
Gazonal. 


“Tf we had time we could show you 
all the characters of 1793; and you 
should talk with them. You have just 
seen Marat. Well, we know Fouquier- 
Tinville, Collot-d’Herbois, Robespierre, 
Chabot, Fouché, Barras, and even a 
magnificent Mme. Roland.” 

“Ah well, tragedy has not been left 
unrepresented on this stage,” gaic 
Gazonal. 

“Tt is six o’clock. We will take you 
to see Odry in Les Saltimbanques this 
evening, but first we must call upon 
Mme. Cadine, and actress very initmate 
with Massol your chairman ; you must 
pay your court assiduously to her 
to-night.” 
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“As it is absolutely necessary that 
you should conciliate this power, I will 
just give you a few hints,” added Bixiou. 


“Do you employ women in your 
factory?” 
“Assuredly.” 


“That was all that I wanted to know,” 
said Bixiou. “You are not a married 
man, you are a great——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Gazonal. “You 
have guessed; women are my weak 
point.” 

“Very good. If you decide to execute 
a little maneuver which I will teach 
you, you shall know something of the 
charm of intimacy with an actress with- 
out spending one farthing.” 

Bixiou, intent on playing a mischiev- 
ous trick upon the cautious Gazonal, had 
scarcely finished tracing out his part 
for him, when they reached Mme. Ca- 
dine’s house in the Rue de la Victoire. 
But a hint was enough for the Southern 
brain, as will shortly be seen. 

They climbed the stair of a tolerably 
fine house, and discevered Jenny Cadine 
finishing her dinner. She was to play 
in the second piece at the Gymnase. 
Gazonal introduced to the power, Léon 
and Bixiou went aside ostensibly to see 
a new piece of furniture, really to leave 
the two alone together; but not be- 
fore Bixiou had whispered to her that 
“this was Léon’s cousin, a manufacturer 
worth millions of francs—He wants to 
gain his lawsuit against the prefect in 
the Council of State,” he added, “so 
he wishes to win you first, to have 
Massol on his side.” 

All Paris knows Jenny Cadine’s great 
beauty; no one can wonder, therefore, 
that Gazonal stood dumfounded at sight 
of her. She had received him almost 
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coldly at first, but during those few 
minutes that he spent alone with her 
she was very gracious to him. Gazonal 
looked contemptuously round at the 
drawing-room furniture through the 
door left ajar by his fellow-conspirators, 
and made a mental estimate of the 
contents of the dining-room. 

“How any man can leave such a 
woman as you in such a dog-hole as 
this!——” he began. 

“Ah! there it is. It cannot be helped. 
Massol is not rich. I am waiting until 
he is a Minister——” 

“Happy man!” exclaimed Gazonal, 
heaving a sigh from the depths of a pro- 
vincial heart. 

“Good,” thought the actress, “I shall 
have new furniture; I can rival Cara- 
bine now.” 

Léon came in. “Well, dear child,” he 
said, “you ‘are coming to Carabine’s 
this evening, are you not? Supper and 
lansqunet.” 

“Will monsieur be there?” Jenny asked 
artlessly and sweetly. 

“Yes, madame,” said Gazonal, dazzled 
by his rapid success. 

“But Massol will be there, too,” re- 
joined Bixiou. 

“Well, and what has that to do with 
it?” retorted Jenny. “Now let us go, my 
treasures, I must be off to my theater.” 

Gazonal handed her down to the cab 
that was waiting for her at the door, 
and squeezed her hands so tenderly, that 
Jenny wrung her fingers. 

“Bh!” she cried, “I have not a second 
set.” 

Once in the carriage, Gazonal tried to 
hug Bixiou. “She is hooked!” he cried; 
“you are a most unmitigated scoundrel!” 

“So the women say,” returned Bixiou. 
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At half-past eleven, after the play, 
a hackney cab brought the trio to Mlle. 
Séraphine Sinet’s abode. Every well- 
known lorette either takes a pseudonym, 
or somebody bestows one upon her, and 
Séraphine is better known as Carabine, 
possibly because she never fails to bring 
down her “pigeon.” She had come to 
be almost indispensable to du Tillet, the 
famous banker and member of the Left 
Center, and at that time she was living 
in charming rooms in the Rue Saint- 
Georges. There are certain houses in 
Paris that seem fated to carry on a 
tradition; this particular house had al- 
ready seen seven reigns of courtesans. 
A stockbroker had installed Suzanne de 
Val-Noble in it somewhere about the 
year 1827. The notorious Esther had 
here driven the Baron de Nucingen to 
commit the only follies of his life. 
Here Florine, and sha whom some face- 
tiously call the “late Mme. Schontz,” 
had shone in turn, and finally when 
du Tillet tired of his wife he had taken 
the little modern house and established 
Carabine in it; her lively wit, her off- 
hand manners, her brilliant shameless- 
ness provided him with a counterpoise 
for the cares of life, domestic, public, 
and financial. 

Ten covers were always laid; dinner 
was served (and splendidly) whether du 
Tillet and Carabine were at home or 
no. Artists, men of letters, journalists, 
and frequenters of the house dined 
there, and there was play of an evening. 
More than one member of the Chamber 
came hither to seek the pleasure that 
is paid for in Paris by its weight in gold. 
A few feminine eccentrics, certain fall- 
ing stars of doubtful significance that 
sparkle in the Parisian firmament, ap- 
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peared here in all the splendor of theit 
toilettes. The conversation was good, 
for talk was unrestrained, and anything 
might be said and was said. Carabine, 
a rival of the no less celebrated Malaga, 
had fallen heir as it were to several 
salons; the coteries belonging to Florine 
(now Mme. Nathan), Tullia (afterwards 
Comtesse du Bruel), and Mme. Schontz 
(who became the wife of President du 
Ronceret) had all rallied to Carabine. 

Gazonal made but one remark as he 
came in, but his observation was both 
legitimate and Legitimist—“It is finer 
than the Tuileries,” said he; and, in- 
deed, his provincial eyes found so much 
employment with satins, velvets, bro- 
cades, and gilding, that he did not see 
Jenny Cadine in a dress that commanded 
respect, hidden behind Carabine. She 
was taking mental notes of her litigant’s 
entry while she chatted with her hostess. 

“This is my cousin, my dear,” said 
Léon, addressing Carabine; “he is a 
manufacturer; he dropped in upon me 
this morning from the Pyrénées. He 
knows nothing as yet of Paris; he wants 
Massol’s help in a case that has gone 
up to the Council of State; so we 
have taken the liberty of bringing him 
here to supper, beseeching you at the 
same time to leave him in full posses- 
sion of his faculties —” 

“As he pleases; wine is dear,” said 
Carabine, scanning the provincial, who 
struck her as in no wise remarkable. 

As for Gazonal, dazzled by the wom- 
en’s dresses, the lights, the gilding, and 
the chatter of various groups, all con- 
cerned, as he supposed, with him and 
his affairs, he could only stammer out 
incoherent words. 
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“Madame—madame—you are—you are 
very kind.” 

“What do you manufacture?” asked 
the mistress of the house, smiling at him. 

“Say lace,’ prompted Bixiou in a 
whisper, “and offer her pillow-lace or 
guipures.” 

«P_p-pill——" 

“Pills!” said Carabine. “I say, Ca- 
dine, child, you have been taken in.” 

“Tace,” Gazonal got out, comprehend- 
ing that he must pay for his supper. “It 
will give me the greatest pleasure to 
offer you—er—a dress—a scarf—a man- 
tilla of my own manufacture.” 

“What, three things! Well, well, you 
-are nicer than you look,” returned 
Carabine. 

“Paris has caught me,” said Gazonal 
to himself, as he caught sight of Jenny 
Cadine, and went to pay his respects to 
her. 

“And what should I have?” asked the 
actress. 

“Why, my whole fortune!” cried Ga- 
zonal, shrewdly of the opinion that to 
offer all was to offer nothing. 

Massol, Claude Vignon, du Tillet, 
Maxime de Trailles, Nucingen, Du 
Bruel, Malaga, M. and Mme. Gaillard, 
Vauvinet, and a host of others crowded 
in. 
In the course of conversation, Massol 
and Gazonal went to the bottom of the 
dispute; the former, without committing 
himself, remarked that the report was 
not yet drawn up, and that citizens 
might put confidence in the lights and 
the independent opinion of the Council 
of State. After this cut-and-dried re- 
sponse Gazonal, losing hope, judged it 
necessary to win over the charming 
Jenny Cadine, with whom he fell head 
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over ears in love. Léon de Lora and 
Bixiou left their victim in the clutches 
of the most mischief-loving woman in 
their singular set, for Jenny Cadine was 
the famous Déjazet’s sole rival. 

At the supper-table Gazonal was 
fascinated by the work of Froment 
Meurice, the modern Benvenuto Cel- 
lini—by costly plate, with contents 
worth the interest on the wrought silver 
that held them. The two perpetrators 
of the hoax had taken care to sit as far 
away from him as possible; but furtively 
they watched the wily actress’s progress. 
Ensnared by that insidious hint of new 
furniture, she had set herself to carry 
Gazonal home with her; and never did 
lamb in the Féte-Dieu procession sub- 
mit to be led by his St. John the Baptist 
with a better grace than Gazonal showed 
in his obedience to this siren. 

Three days afterwards, Léon and 
Bixiou, having meanwhile seen and 
heard nothing of their friend, repaired 
to his lodging about two o’clock in the 
afternoon. 

“Well, cousin, the decision has been 
given in your favor.” 

“Alas! it makes no difference now, 
cousin,” Gazonal answered, turning his 
melancholy eyes upon them; “I have 
turned Republican again.” 

“Quésaco?” asked Léon. 

“T have nothing left, not even enough 
to pay my counsel. Mme. Jenny Ca- 
dine holds bills of mine for more than 
I am worth——” 

“Tt is a fact that Cadine is rather 
expensive, but——” 

“Oh! I have had my money’s worth. 
Ah! what a woman! After all, Paris is 
too much for a provincial. I am, about 
to retire to La Trappe.” 
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“Good,” said Bixiou. “Now you talk 
sensibly. Here, acknowledge the sov- 
ereign power of the capital——” 

“And of capital!” cried Léon, holding 
out Gazonal’s bills. 

Gazonal stared at the papers in be- 
wilderment. 

“You cannot say that we have no 
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notion of hospitality; we have educated 
you, rescued you from want, treated you, 
and—amused you,” said Bixiou. 

“And nothing to pay!” added Léon, 
with a gesture by which a street-boy 
conveys the idea that somebody haa 
been successfully “done.” 


A Second Home 


To Madame la Comtesse Louise de Turheim as a token of remembrance and 
affectionate respect 


Tue Rue du Tourniquet-Saint-Jean, 
formerly one of the darkest and most 
tortuous of the streets about the Hotel 
de Ville, zigzagged round the little gar- 
dens of the Paris Préfecture, and ended 
at the Rue Martroi, exactly at the angle 
of an old wall now pulled down. Here 
stood the turnstile to which the street 
owed its name; it was not removed till 
1823, when the Municipality built a ball- 
room on the garden plot adjoining the 
Hétel de Ville, for the féte given in 
honor of the Duc d’Angouléme on his 
return from Spain. 

The widest part of the Rue du 
Tourniquet was the end opening into the 
Rue de la Tixeranderie, and even there 
it was less than six feet across. Hence 
in rainy weather the gutter water was 
soon deep at the foot of the old houses, 
sweeping down with it the dust and 
refuse deposited at the corner-stones by 
the residents. As the dust-carts could 
not pass through, the inhabitants trusted 
to storms to wash their always miry 
alley; for how could it be clean? When 
the summer sun shed its perpendicular 
rays on Paris like a sheet of gold, but 
as piercing as the point of a sword, it 


lighted up the blackness of this street 
for a few minutes without drying the 
permanent dainp that rose from the 
ground-floor to the first story of these 
dark and silent tenements. 

The residents, who lighted their lamps 
at five o’clock in the month of June, in. 
winter never put them out. To this day 
the enterprising wayfarer who should 
approach the Marais along the quays, 
past the end of the Rue du Chaume, the 
Rues de (Homme Armé, des Billettes, 
and des Deux-Portes, all leading to the 
Rue du Tourniquet, might think he had 
passed through cellars all the way. 

Almost all the streets of old Paris, of 
which ancient chronicles laud the mag- 
nificence, were like this damp and 
gloomy labyrinth, where antiquaries still 
find historical curiosities to admire. For 
instance, on the house then forming the 
corner where the Rue du Tourniquet 
joined the Rue de la Tixeranderie, the 
clamps might still be seen of two strong 
iron rings fixed to the wall, the relics 
of the chains put up every night by the 
watch to secure public safety. 

This house, remarkable for its an- 
tiquity, had been constructed in 9 way 
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that bore witness to the unhealthiness 
of these old dwellings; for, to preserve 
the ground-floor from damp, the arches 
of the cellars rose about two feet above 
the soil, and the house was entered up 
three outside steps. The door was 
crowned by a closed arch, of which the 
leystone bore a female head and some 
cime-eaten arabesques. Three windows, 
their sills about five feet from the 
ground, belonged to a small set of rooms 
looking out on the Rue du Tourniquet, 
whence they derived their light. These 
windows were protected by strong iron 
bars, very wide apart, and ending below 
in an outward curve like the bars of a 
baker’s window. 

If any passer-by during the day were 
curious enough to peep into the two 
rooms forming this little dwelling, he 
could see nothing; for only under the 
sun of July could he discern, in the 
second room, two beds hung with green 
serge, placed side by side under the 
paneling of an old-fashioned alcove; but 
in the afternoon, by about three o’clock, 
when the candles were lighted, through 
the pane of the first room an old woman 
might be seen sitting on a stool by the 
fireplace, where she nursed the fire in a 
brazier, to simmer a stew, such as por- 
ters’ wives are expert in. A few kitchen 
utensils, hung up against the wall, were 
visible in the twilight. 

At that hour an old table on trestles, 
but bare of linen, was laid with pewter 
spoons, and the dish concocted by the 
old woman. Three wretched chairs were 
all the furniture of this room, which was 
at once the kitchen and the dining-room. 
Over the chimney-shelf were a piece of 
looking-glass, a tinder-box, three glasses, 
some matches, and a large, cracked, 
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white jug. Still, the floor, the utensils, 
the fireplace, all gave a pleasant sense 
of the perfect cleanliness and thrift that 
pervaded the dull and gloomy home. 

The old woman’s pale, withered face 
was quite in harmony with the darkness 
of the street and the mustiness of the 
place. As she sat there, motionless, in 
her chair, it might have been thought 
that she was as inseparable from the 
house as a snail from its brown shell; 
her face, alert with a vague expression 
of mischief, was framed in a flat cap 
made of net, which barely covered her 
white hair; her fine, gray eyes were as 
quiet as the street, and the many wrin- 
kles in her face might be compared to 
the cracks in the walls. Whether she 
had been born in poverty, or had fallen 
from some past splendor, she now seemed 
to have been long resigned to her melan- 
choly existence. 

From sunrise till dark, excepting when 
she was getting a meal ready, or, with 
a basket on her arm, was out purchasing 
provisions, the old woman sat in the 
adjoining room by the further window, 
opposite a young girl. At any hour of 
the day the passer-by could see the 
needlewoman seated in an old, red velvet 
chair, bending over an embroidery frame, 
and stitching indefatigably. 

Her mother had a green pillow on her 
knee, and busied herself with hand-made 
net; but her fingers could move the 
bobbins but slowly; her sight was feeble, 
for on her nose there rested a pair of 
those antiquated spectacles which keep 
their place on the nostrils by the grip 
of a spring. By night these two hard- 
working women set a lamp between 
them; and the light, concentrated by two 
globe-shaped bottles of water, showed 
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the elder the fine network made by the 
threads on her pillow, and the younger 
the most delicate details of the pattern 
she was embroidering. The outward 
bend of the window bars had allowed 
the girl to rest a box of earth on the 
window-sill, in which grew some sweet 
peas, nasturtiums, a sickly little honey- 
suckle, and some convolvulus that twined 
its frail stems up the iron bars. These 
etiolated plants produced a few pale 
flowers, and added a touch of indescrib- 
able sadness and sweetness to the picture 
offered by this window, in which the 
two figures were appropriately framed. 
The most selfish soul who chanced to 
see this domestic scene would carry away 
with him a perfect image of the iife led 
in Paris by the working class of women, 
for the embroideress evidently lived 
by her needle. Many, as they passed 
through the turnstile, found themselves 
woncering how a girl could preserve her 
color, living in such a cellar. A student 
of lively imagination, going that way to 
cross to the Quartier-Latin, would com- 
pare this obscure and vegetative life to 
that of the ivy that clung to these 
chill walls, to that of the peasants born 
to labor, who are born, toil, and die 
unknown to the world they have helped 
to feed. A house-owner, after studying 
the house with the eye of a valuer, 
would have said, “What will become of 
those two women if embroidery should 
go out of fashion?” Among the men 
who, having some appointment at the 
Hétel de Ville or the Palais de Justice, 
were obliged to go through this street 
at fixed hours, either on their way to 
business or on their return home, there 
may have been some charitable soul. 
Some widower or Adonis of forty, 
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‘brought so often into the secrets of these 


sad lives, may perhaps have reckoned 
on the poverty of this mother and 
daughter, and have hoped to become the 
master at no great cost of the innocent 
workwoman, whose nimble and dimpled 
fingers, youthful figure, and white skin— 
a charm due, no doubt, to living in this 
sunless street—had excited his admira- 
tion. Perhaps, again, some honest clerk, 
with twelve hundred francs a year, sees 
ing every day the diligence the girl gave 
to her needle, and appreciating the 
purity of her life, was only waiting for 
improved prospects to unite one humble 
life with another, one form of toil to 
another, and to bring at any rate a 
man’s arm and a calm affection, pale- 
hued like the flowers in the window, to 
uphold this home. 

Vague hope certainly gave life to the 
mother’s dim, gray eyes. Every morn- 
ing, after the most frugal breakfast, she 
took up her pillow, though chiefly for 
the look of the thing, for she would 
lay her spectacles on a little mahogany 
work-table as old as herself, and look 
out of window from about half-past eight 
till ten at the regular passers in the 
street; she caught their glances, re- 
marked on their gait, their dress, their 
countenance, and almost seemed to be 
offering her daughter, her gossiping eyes 
so evidently tried to attract some mag- 
netic sympathy by maneuvers worthy of 
the stage. It was evident that this little 
review was as good as a play to her, 
and perhaps her single amusement. 

The daughter rarely looked up. Mod- 
esty, or a painful consciousness of pov- 
erty, seemed to keep her eyes riveted 
to the work-frame; and only some ex- 
clamation of surprise from her mother 
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moved her to show her small features. 
Then a clerk in a new coat, or who 
unexpectedly appeared with a woman 
on his arm, might catch sight of the 
girl’s slightly upturned nose, her rosy 
mouth, and gray eyes, always bright and 
lively in spite of her fatiguing toil. Her 
late hours had left no trace on her face 
by a pale circle marked under each eye 
on the fresh rosiness of her cheeks. The 
poor child looked as if she were made 
for love and cheerfulness—for love, 
which had drawn two perfect arches 
above her eyelids, and had given her 
such a mass of chestnut hair, that she 
might have hidden under it as under a 
tent, impenetrable to the lover’s eye— 
for cheerfulness, which gave quivering 
animation to her nostrils, which carved 
two dimples in her rosy cheeks, and 
made her quick to forget her troubles; 
cheerfulness, the blossom of hope, which 
gave her strength to look out without 
shuddering on the barren path of life. 
The girl’s hair was always carefully 
dressed. After the manner of Paris 
needlewomen, her toilet seemed to her 
quite complete when she had brushed 
her hair smooth and tucked up the little 
short curls that played on each temple 
in contrast with the whiteness of her 
skin. The growth of it on the back of 
her neck was so pretty, and the brown 
line, so clearly traced, gave such a pleas- 
ing idea of her youth and charm, that 
the observer, seeing her bent over her 
work, and unmoved by any sound, was 
inclined to think of her as a coquette. 
Such inviting promise had excited the 
jnterest of more than one young man, 
who turned round in the vain hope of 
seeing that modest countenance. 
“Caroline, there is a new face that 
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passes regularly by, and not one of the 
old ones is to compare with it.” 

These words, spoken in a low voice 
by her mother one August morning in 
1815, had vanquished the young needle- 
woman’s indifference, and she looked out 
on the street; but in vain, the stranger 
was gone. 

“Where has he flown to?” said she. 

“He will come back no doubt at four; 
I shall see him coming, and will touch 
your foot with mine. I am sure he will 
come back; he has been through the 
street regularly for the last three days, 
but his hours vary. The first day he 
came by at six o’clock, the day before 
yesterday it was four, yesterday as early 
as three. I remember seeing him occa- 
sionally some time ago. He is some 
clerk in the Préfet’s office who has 
moved to the Marais—Why!” she ex- 
claimed, after glancing down the street, 
“our gentleman of the brown coat has 
taken to wearing a wig; how much it 
alters him!” 

The gentleman of the brown coat was, 
it would seem, the individual who com- 
monly closed the daily procession, for 
the old woman put on her spectacles and 
took up her work with a sigh, glancing 
at her daughter with so strange a look 
that Lavater himself would have found 
it difficult to interpret. Admiration. 
gratitude, a sort of hope for better days, 
were mingled with pride at having such 
a pretty daughter. 

At about four in the afternoon the old 
lady pushed her foot against Caroline’s, 
and the girl looked up quickly enough 
to see the new actor, whose regular ad- 
vent would thenceforth lend variety to 
the scene. He was tall and thin, and 
wore black, a man of about forty, with 
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® certain solemnity of demeanor; as his 
piercing hazel eye met the old woman’s 
dull gaze, he made her quake, far she 
felt as though he had the gift of reading 
hearts, or much practice in it, and his 
presence must surely be as icy as the 
air of this dank street. Was the dull, 
sallow complexion of that ominous face 
due to excess of work, or the result of 
delicate health? 

The old woman supplied twenty dif- 
ferent answers to this question; but 
Caroline, next day, discerned the lines 
of long mental suffering on that brow 
that was so prompt to frown. The 
rather hollow cheeks of the Unknown 
bore the stamp of the seal which sorrow 
sets on its victims as if to grant them 
the consolation of common recognition 
and brotherly union for resistance. 
Though the girl’s expression was at first 
one of lively but innocent curiosity, it 
assumed a look of gentle sympathy as 
the stranger receded from view, like the 
last relation following in a funeral train. 

The heat of the weather was so great, 
and the gentleman was so absent- 
minded, that he had taken off his hat 
and forgotten to put it on again as he 
went down the squalid street. Caroline 
could see the stern look given to his 
countenance by the way the hair was 
brushed up from his forehead. The 
strong impression, devoid of charm, 
made on the girl by this man’s appear- 
ance was totally unlike any sensation 
produced by the other passengers who 
used the street; for the first time in 
her life she was moved to pity for some- 
one else than herself and her mother; 
she made no reply to the absurd con- 
jectures that supplied material for the 
old woman’s provoking volubility, and 
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drew her long needle in silence through 
the web of stretched net; she only re- 
gretted not having seen the stranger 
more closely, and looked forward to the 
morrow to form a definite opinion of 
him. 

It was the first time, indeed, that a 
man passing down the street had ever 
given rise to much thought in her mind. 
She generally had nothing but a smile 
in response to her mother’s hypotheses, 
for the old woman looked on every 
passer-by as a possible protector for her 
daughter. And if such suggestions, 50 
crudely presented, gave rise to no evil 
thoughts in Caroline’s mind, her indiffer- 
ence must be ascribed to the persistent 
and unfortunately inevitable toil in which 
the energies of her sweet youth were 
being spent, and which would infallibly 
mar the clearness of her eyes or steal 
from her fresh cheeks the bloom that 
still colored them. 

For two months or more the “Black 
Gentleman”—the name they had given 
him—was erratic in his movements; he 
did not always come down the Rue du 
Tourniquet; the old woman sometimes 
saw him in the evening when he had 
not passed in the morning, and he did 
not come by at such regular hours as 
the clerks who served Madame Crochard 
instead of a clock; moreover, excepting 
on the first occasion, when his look had 
given the old mother a sense of alarm, 
his eyes had never once dwelt on the 
weird picture of these two female 
gnomes. With the exception of two 
carriage-gates and a dark ironmonger’s 
shop, there were in the Rue du Tourni- 
quet only barred windows, giving light 
to the staircases of the ‘neighboring 
houses; thus the stranger’s lack of curi- 
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osity was not to be accounted for by 
the presence of dangerous rivals; and 
Madame Crochard was greatly piqued 
to see her “Black Gentleman” always 
lost in thought, his eyes fixed on the 
ground, or straight before him, as though 
he hoped to read the future in the fog 
of the Rue du Tourniquet. However, 
one morning, about the middle of Sep- 
tember, Caroline Crochard’s roguish face 
stood out so brightly against the dark 
background of the room, looking so 
fresh among the belated flowers and 
faded leaves that twined round the 
window-bars, the daily scene was gay 
with such contrasts of light and shade, 
of pink and white blending with the 
light material on which the pretty 
needlewoman was working, and with the 
red and brown hues of the chairs, that 
the stranger gazed very attentively at 
the effects of this living picture. In 
point of fact, the old woman, provoked 
by her “Black Gentleman’s” indifference, 
had made such a clatter with her bobbins 
that the gloomy and pensive passer-by 
was perhaps prompted to look up by the 
unusual noise. 

The stranger merely exchanged glances 
with Caroline, swift indeed, but enough 
to effect a certain contact between their 
souls, and both were aware that they 
would think of each other. When the 
stranger came by again, at four in the 
afternoon, Caroline recognized the sound 
of his step on the echoing pavement; 
they looked steadily at each other, and 
with evident purpose; his eyes had an 
expression of kindliness which made him 
smile, and Caroline colored; the old 
mother noted them both with satisfac- 
tion. Ever after that memorable after- 
noon, the Gentleman in Black went by 
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twice a day, with rare exceptions, which 
both the women observed. They con- 
cluded from the irregularity of the hours 
of his home-coming that he was not 
released so early, nor so precisely punc- 
tual as a subordinate official. 

All through the three first winter 
months, twice a day, Caroline and the 
stranger thus saw each other for so long 
as it took him to traverse the piece of 
road that lay along the length of the 
door and three windows of the house. 
Day after day this brief interview had 
a hue of friendly sympathy which at 
last had acquired a sort of fraternal 
kindness. Caroline and the stranger 
seemed to understand each other from 
the first; and then, by dint of scrutiniz- 
ing each other’s faces, they learned to 
know them well. Ere long it came to 
be, as it were, a visit that the Unknown 
owed to Caroline; if by any chance her 
Gentleman in Black went by without 
bestowing on her the half-smile of his 
expressive lips, or the cordial glance of 
his brown eyes, something was missing 
to her all day. She felt as an old man 
does to whom the daily study of a news- 
paper is such an indispensable pleasure 
that on the day after any great holiday 
he wanders about quite lost, and seeking, 
as much out of vagueness as for want 
of patience, the sheet by which he cheats 
an hour of life. 

But these brief meetings had the 
charm of intimate friendliness, quite as 
much for the stranger as for Caroline. 
The girl could no more hide a vexation, 
a grief, or some slight ailment from the 
keen eye of her appreciative friend than 
he could conceal anxiety from hers. 

“He must have had some trouble yes- 
terday,” was the thought that constantly 
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arose in the embroideress’s mind as she 
saw some change in the features of the 
“Black Gentleman.” 

“Oh, he has been working too hard!” 
was a reflection due to another shade 
of expression which Caroline could dis- 
cern. 

The stranger, on his part, could guess 
when the girl had spent Sunday in finish- 
ing a dress, and he felt an interest in 
the pattern. As quarter-day came near 
he could see that her pretty face was 
clouded by anxiety, and he could guess 
when Caroline had sat up late at work; 
but, above all, he noted how the gloomy 
thoughts that dimmed the cheerful and 
delicate features of her young face 
gradually vanished by degrees as their 
acquaintance ripened. When winter had 
killed the climbers and plants of her win- 
dow garden, and the window was kept 
closed, it was not without a smile of 
gentle amusement that the stranger ob- 
served the concentration of the light 
within, just at the level of Caroline’s 
head. The very small fire and the 
frosty red of the two women’s faces 
betrayed the poverty of their home; but 
if ever his own countenance expressed 
regretful compassion, the girl proudly 
met it with assumed cheerfulness. 

Meanwhile the feelings that had arisen 
in their hearts remained buried there, 
no incident occurring to reveal to either 
of them how deep and strong they were 
in the other; they had never even heard 
the sound of each other’s voice. These 
mute friends were even on their guard 
against amy nearer acquaintance, as 
though it meant disaster. Each seemed 
to fear lest it should bring on the other 
some grief more serious than those they 
felt tempted to share. Was it shyness 
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or friendship that checked them? Was 
it a dread of meeting with selfishness, 
or the odious distrust which sunders all 
the residents within the walls of a popu- 
lous city? Did the voice of conscience 
warn them of approaching danger? It 
would be impossible to explain the in- 
stinct which made them as much enemies 
as friends, at once indifferent and at- 
tached, drawn to each other by impulse, 
and severed by circumstance. Each per- 
haps hoped to preserve a cherished illu- 
sion. It might almost have been thought 
that the stranger feared lest he should 
hear some vulgar word from those lips 
as fresh and pure as a flower, and that 
Caroline felt herself unworthy of the 
mysterious personage who was evidently 
possessed of power and wealth. 

As to Madame Crochard, that tender 
mother, almost angry at her daughter’s 
persistent lack of decisiveness, now 
showed a sulky face to the “Black Gen- 
tleman,” on whom she had hitherto 
smiled with a sort of benevolent ser- 
vility. Never before had she complained 
so bitterly of being compelled, at he» 
age, to do the cooking; never had her 
catarrh and her rheumatism wrung so 
many groans from her; finally, she could 
not, this winter, promise so many ells of 
net as Caroline had hitherto been able to 
count on. 

Under these circumstances, and to- 
wards the end of December, at the time 
when bread was dearest, and that dearth 
of corn was beginning to be felt which 
made the year 1816 so hard on the poor, 
the stranger observed on the features of 
the girl, whose name was still unknown 
to him, the painful traces of a secret 
sorrow which his kindest smiles could 
not dispel. Before long he saw in Caro- 
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line’s eyes the dimness attributable to 
long hours at night. One night, towards 
the end of the month, the Gentleman 
in Black passed down the Rue du 
Tourniquet at the quite unwonted hour 
of one in the morning. The perfect 
silence allowed of his hearing before 
passing the house the lachrymose voice 
of the old mother, and Caroline’s even 
sadder tones, mingling with the swish of 
a shower of sleet. He crept along as 
slowly as he could; and then, at the risk 
of being taken up by the police, he stood 
still below the window to hear the 
mother and daughter, while watching 
them through the largest of the holes in 
the yellow muslin curtains, which were 
eaten away by wear as a cabbage leaf 
is riddled by caterpillars. The inquisi- 
tive stranger saw a sheet of paper on 
the table that stood between the two 
work-frames, and on which stood the 
lamp and the globes filled with water. 
He at once identified it as a writ. 
Madame Crochard was weeping, and 
Caroline’s voice was thick, and had lost 
its sweet, caressing tone. 

“Why be so heartbroken, mother? 
Monsieur Molineux will not sell us up 
or turn us out before I have finished 
this dress; only two nights more and 
I shall take it home to Madame 
Roguin.” 

“And supposing she keeps you waiting 
as usual?—And will the money for the 
gown pay the baker, too?” 

The spectator of this scene had long 
practice in reading faces; he fancied he 
could discern that the mother’s grief was 
as false as the daughter’s was genuine; 
he turned away, and presently came 
back. When he next peeped through the 
hole in the eurtain, Madame Crochard 
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was in bed. The young needlewoman, 
bending over her frame, was embroider- 
ing with indefatigable diligence; on the 
table, with the writ, lay a triangular 
hunch of bread, placed there, no doubt, 
to sustain her in the night and to re- 
mind her of the reward of her industry. 
The stranger was tremulous with pity 
and sympathy; he threw his purse in 
through a cracked pane so that it should 
fall at the girl’s feet; and then, without 
waiting to enjoy her surprise, he escaped, 
his cheeks tingling. 

Next morning the shy and melancholy 
stranger went past with a look of deep 
preoccupation, but he could not escape 
Caroline’s gratitude; she had opened her 
window and affected to be digging in 
the square window-box buried in the 
snow, @ pretext of which the clumsy 
ingenuity plainly told her benefactor 
that she had been resolved not to see 
him only through the pane. Her eyes 
were full of tears as she bowed her head, 
as much as to say to her benefactor, 
“I can only repay you from my heart.” 

But the Gentleman in Black affected 
not to understand the meaning of this 
sincere gratitude. In the evening, as he 
came by, Caroline was busy mending the 
window with a sheet of paper, and she 
smiled at him, showing her row of pearly 
teeth like a promise. Thenceforth the 
Stranger went another way, and was no 
more seen in the Rue du Tourniquet. 


It was one day early in the following 
May that, as Caroline was giving the 
roots of a honeysuckle a glass of water, 
one Saturday morning, she caught sight 
of a narrow strip of cloudless blue be- 
tween the black lines of houses, and said 
to her mother— 
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“Mamma, we must go to-morrow for 
a trip to Montmorency!” 

She had scarcely uttered the words, 
in a tone of glee, when the Gentleman 
in Black came by, sadder and more de- 
jected than ever. Caroline’s innocent 
and ingratiating glance might have been 
taken for an invitation, And, in fact, 
cn the following day, when Madame 
Crochard, dressed in a pelisse of claret- 
colored merino, a silk bonnet, and 
striped shawl of an imitation Indian 
pattern, came out to choose seats in a 
chaise at the corner of the Rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint-Denis and the Rue d’En- 
ghein, there she found her Unknown 
standing like a man waiting for his wife. 
A smile of pleasure lighted up the 
Stranger’s face when his eye fell on 
Caroline, her neat feet shod in plum- 
colored prunella gaiters, and her white 
dress tossed by a breeze that would have 
been fatal to an ill-made woman, but 
which displayed her graceful form. Her 
face, shaded by a rice-straw bonnet lined 
with pink silk, seemed to beam with a 
reflection from heaven; her broad, plum- 
colored belt set off a waist he could have 
spanned; her hair, parted in two brown 
bands over a forehead as white as snow, 
gave her an expression of innocence 
which no other feature contradicted. 
Enjoyment seemed to have made Caro- 
line as light as the straw of her hat; 
but when she saw the Gentleman in 
Black, radiant hope suddenly eclipsed 
her bright dress and her beauty. The 
Stranger, who appeared to be in doubt, 
had not perhaps made up his mind to 
be the girl’s escort for the day till this 
revelation of the delight she felt on see- 
ing him. He at once hired a vehicle 
with a fairly good horse, to drive to 
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Saint-Leu-Taverny, and he offered Mae 
dame Crochard and her daughter seats 
by his side. The mother accepted with- 
out ado; but presently, when they were 
already on the way to Saint-Denis, she 
was by way of having scruples, and made 
a few civil speeches as to the possible 
inconvenience two women might cause 
their companion. 

“Perhaps, Monsieur, you wished to 
drive alone to Saint-Leu-Taverny,” said 
she, with affected simplicity. 

Before long she complained of the 
heat, and especially of her cough, which, 
she said, had hindered her from closing 
her eyes all night; and by the time the 
carriage had reached Saint-Denis, Ma- 
dame Crochard seemed to be fast asleep. 
Her snores, indeed, seemed, to the Gen- 
tleman in Black, rather doubtfully genu- 
ine, and he frowned as he looked at the 
old woman with a very suspicious eye. 

“Oh, she is fast asleep,” said Caroline 
guilelessly; “she never ceased coughing 
all night. She must be very tired.” 

Her companion made no reply, but he 
looked at the girl with a smile that 
seemed to say— 

“Poor child, you little know your 
mother!” 

However, in spite of his distrust, as 
the chaise made its way down the long 
avenue of poplars leading to Eaubonne, 
the Stranger thought that Madame 
Crochard was really asleep; perhaps he 
did not care to inquire how far her slum- 
bers were genuine or feigned. Whether 
it were that the brilliant sky, the pure 
country air, and the heady fragrance of 
the first green shoots of the poplars, the 
catkins of willow, and the flowers of the 
blackthorn had inclined his heart to open 
like all the nature around him: or that 
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anv longer restraint was too oppressive 
while Caroline’s sparkling eyes responded 
to his own, the Gentleman in Black en- 
tered on a conversation with his young 
companion, as aimless as the swaying of 
the branches in the wind, as devious as 
the flitting of the butterflies in the azure 
air, as illogical as the melodious murmur 
of the fields, and, like it, full of mys- 
terious love. At that season is not the 
rural country as tremulous as a bride 
that has donned her marriage robe; does 
it not invite the coldest soul to be 
happy? What heart could remain un- 
thawed, and what lips could keep its 
secret, on leaving the gloomy streets of 
the Marais for the first time since the 
previous autumn, and entering the smil- 
ing and picturesque valley of Mont- 
morency; on seeing it in the morning 
light, its endless horizons receding from 
view; and then lifting a charmed gaze 
to eyes which expressed no less infinitude 
mingled with love? 

The Stranger discovered that Caroline 
was sprightly rather than witty, affec- 
tionate, but ill educated; but while her 
laugh was giddy, her words promised 
genuine feeling. When, in response to 
her companion’s shrewd questioning, the 
girl spoke with the heartfelt effusiveness 
of which the lower classes are lavish, not 
guarding it with reticence like people of 
the world, the Black Gentleman’s face 
brightened, and seemed to renew its 
youth. His countenance by degrees lost 
the sadness that lent sternness to his 
features, and little by little they gained 
a look of handsome youthfulness which 
made Caroline proud and happy. The 
pretty needlewoman guessed that her 
new friend had been long weaned from 
tenderness and love, and no longer be- 
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lieved in the devotion of woman. 
Finally, some unexpected sally in Caro- 
line’s light prattle lifted the last veil 
that concealed the real youth and 
genuine character of the Stranger’s 
physiognomy; he seemed to bid farewell 
for ever to the ideas that haunted him, 
and showed the natural liveliness that 
lay beneath the solemnity of his expres- 
sion. 

Their conversation had insensibly be- 
come so intimate, that by the time when 
the carriage stopped at the first houses 
of the straggling village of Saint-Leu, 
Caroline was calling the gentleman Mon- 
sieur Roger. Then for the first time the 
old mother awoke. 

“Caroline, she has heard everything!” 
said Roger suspiciously in the girl’s ear. 

Caroline’s reply was an exquisite smile 
of disbelief, which dissipated the dark 
cloud that his fear of some plot on the 
old woman’s part had brought to this 
suspicious mortal’s brow. Madame 
Crochard was amazed at nothing, ap- 
proved of everything, followed her 
daughter and Monsieur Roger into the 
park, where the two young people had 
agreed to wander through the smiling 
meadows and fragrant copses made 
famous by the taste of Queen Hortense. 

“Good Heavens! how lovely!” ex- 
claimed Caroline when, standing on the 
green ridge where the forest of Mont- 
morency begins, she saw lying at her 
feet the wide valley with its combes 
sheltering scattered villages, its horizon 
of blue hills, its church-towers, its 
meadows and fields, whence a murmur 
came up, to die on her ear like the swell 
of the vcean. The three wanderers made 
their way by the bank of an artificial 
stream and came to the Swiss valley, 
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where stands a chalet that had more 
than once given shelter to Hortense and 
Napoleon. When Caroline had seated 
herself with pious reverence on the 
mossy wooden bench where kings and 
princesses and the Emperor had rested, 
Madame Crochard expressed a wish to 
have a nearer view of a bridge that hung 
across between two rocks at some little 
distance, and bent her steps towards 
that rural curiosity, leaving her daughter 
in Monsieur Roger’s care, though telling 
them that she would not go out of sight. 

“What, poor child!” cried Roger, “have 
you never longed for wealth and the 
pleasures of luxury? Have you never 
wished that you might wear the beau- 
tiful dresses you embroider?” 

“Tt would not be the truth, Monsieur 
Roger, if I were to tell you that I never 
think how happy people must be who 
are rich. Oh yes! I often fancy, espe- 
cially when I am going to sleep, how 
glad I should be to see my poor mother 
no longer compelled to go out, what- 
ever the weather, to buy our little pro- 
visions, at her age. I should like her to 
have a servant who, every morning be- 
fore she was up, would bring her up her 
coffee, nicely sweetened with white sugar. 
And she loves reading novels, poor dear 
soul! Well, and I would rather see her 
wearing out her eyes over her favorite 
books than over twisting her bobbins 
from morning till night. And again, she 
ought to have a little good wine. In 
short, I should like to see her comfort- 
able—she is so good.” 

“Then she has shown you great kind- 
ness?” 

“Oh yes,” said the girl, in a tone of 
conviction. Then, after a short pause, 
during which the two young people stood 
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watching Madame Crochard, who had 
got to the middle of the rustic bridge, 
and was shaking her finger at them, 
Caroline went on— 

“Oh yes, she has been so good to me. 
What care she took of me when I was 
little! She sold her last silver forks to 
apprentice me to the old maid who 
taught me to embroider—And my poor 
father! What did she not go through 
to make him end his days in happiness!” 
The girl shivered at the remembrance, 
and hid her face in her hands—‘Well! 
come! let us forget past sorrows!” she 
added, trying to rally her high spirits. 
She blushed as she saw that Roger too 
was moved, but she dared not look at 
him. 

“What was your father?” he asked. 

“He was an opera-dancer, before the 
Revolution,” said she, with an air of 
perfect simplicity, “and my mother sang 
in the chorus. My father, who was 
leader of the figures on the stage, hap- 
pened to be present at the siege of the 
Bastille. He was recognized by some of 
the assailants, who asked him whether 
he could not lead a real attack, since he 
was used to leading such enterprises on 
the boards. My father was brave; he 
accepted the post, led the insurgents, 
and was rewarded by the nomination to 
the rank of captain in the army of 
Sambre-et-Meuse, where he distinguished 
himself so far as to rise rapidly to be a 
colonel. But at Lutzen he was so badly 
wounded that, after a year’s sufferings, 
he died in Paris—The Bourbons re- 
turned; my mother could obtain no 
pension, and we fell into such abject 
misery that we were compelled to work 
for our living. For some time past she 
has been ailing, poor dear, and I have 
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never known her so little resigned; she 
complains a good deal, and, indeed, I 
cannot wonder, for she has known the 
pleasures of an easy life. For my part, 
as I cannot pine for delights I have 
never known, I have but one thing to 
wish for.” 

“And that is?” said Roger eagerly, as 
if roused from a dream. 

“That women may long continue to 
wear embroidered net dresses, so that I 
may never lack work.” 

The frankness of this confession in- 
terested the young man, who looked 
with less hostile eyes on Madame Cro- 
ehard as she slowly made her way back 
to them. 

“Well, children, have you had a long 
talk?” said she, with a half-laughing, 
half-indulgent air. “When I think, Mon- 
sieur Roger, that the ‘little Corporal’ 
has sat where you are sitting,” she went 
on after a pause. “Poor man! how my 
husband worshiped him! Ah! Crochard 
did well to die, for he could not have 
borne to think of him where they have 
sent him!” 

Roger put his finger to his lips, and 
the good woman went on very gravely, 
with a shake of her head— 

“All right, mouth shut and tongue 
still! But,” added she, unhooking a bit 
of her bodice, and showing a ribbon and 
cross tied round her neck by a piece of 
black ribbon, “they shall never hinder 
me from wearing what he gave to my 
>oor Crochard, and I will have it buried 
with me.” 

On hearing this speech, which at that 
time was regarded as seditious, Roger 
interrupted the old lady by rising sud- 
denly, and they returned to the village 
through the park walks. The young 
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man left them for a few minutes while 
he went to order a meal at the best eat- 
ing-house in Taverny; then, returning to 
fetch them, he led the way through the 
alleys cut in the forest. 

The dinner was cheerful. Roger was 
no longer the melancholy shade that was 
wont to pass along the Rue du Tour- 
niquet; he was not the “Black Gentle- 
man,” but rather a confiding young man 
ready to take life as it came, like the 
two hard-working women who, on the 
morrow, might lack bread; he seemed 
alike to all the joys of youth, his smile 
was quite affectionate and childlike. 

When, at five o’clock, this happy meal 
was ended with a few glasses of cham- 
pagne, Roger was the first to propose 
that they should join the village ball 
under the chestnuts, where he and Caro- 
line danced together. Their hands met 
with sympathetic pressure, their hearts 
beat with the same hopes; and under the 
blue sky and the slanting, rosy beams 
of sunset, their eyes sparkled with firey 
which, to them, made the glory of the 
heavens pale. How strange is the power 
of an idea, of a desire! To these two 
nothing seemed impossible. In such 
magic moments, when enjoyment sheds 
its reflections on the future, the soul 
foresees nothing but happiness. This 
sweet day had created memories for 
these two to which nothing could be 
compared in all their past existence. 
Would the source prove to be more beau- 
tiful than the river, the desire more en- 
chanting than its gratification, the thing 
hoped for more delightful than the thing 
possessed? 

“So the day is already at an end!” 
On hearing this exclamation from her 
unknown friend when the dance was 
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over, Caroline looked at him compas- 
sionately, as his face assumed once more 
a faint shade of sadness. 

“Why should you not be as happy in 
Paris as you are here?” she asked. “Is 
happjness to be found only at Saint- 
Leu? It seems to me that I can hence- 
forth never be unhappy anywhere.” 

Roger was struck by these words, 
spoken with the glad unrestraint that 
always carries a woman further than she 
intended, just as prudery often lends her 
greater cruelty than she feels. For the 
first time since that glance, which had, 
in a way, been the beginning of their 
friendship, Caroline and Roger had the 
same idea; though they did not express 
it, they felt it at the same instant, as a 
result of a common impression like that 
of a comforting fire cheering both under 
the frost of winter; then, as if frightened 
by each other’s silence, they made their 
way to the spot where the carriage was 
waiting. But before getting into it, they 
playfully took hands and ran on together 
down the dark avenue in front of 
Madame Crochard. When they could 
no longer see the white net cap, which 
showed as a speck through the leaves 
where the old woman was—“Caroline!” 
said Roger in a tremulous voice, and 
with a beating heart. 

The girl was startled, and drew back 
a few steps, understanding the invita- 
tion this question conveyed; however, 
she held out her hand, which was pas- 
sionately kissed, but which she hastily 
withdrew, for by standing on tiptoe she 
could see her mother. 

Madame Crochard affected blindness, 
as if, with a reminiscence of her old 
parts, she was only required to figure 
as a supernumerary. 
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The adventures of these two young 
people were not continued in the Rue 
du Tourniquet. To see Roger and Caro- 
line once more, we must leap into the 
heart of modern Paris, where, in some 
of the newly-built houses, there are 
apartments that seem made on purpose 
for newly-married couples to spend their 
honeymoon in. There the paper and 
paint are as fresh as the bride and bride- 
groom, and the decorations are in blos- 
som like their love; everything is in 
harmony with youthful notions and 
ardent wishes. 

Halfway down the Rue Taitbout, in a 
house whose stone walls were still white, 
where the columns of the hall and the 
doorway were as yet spotless, and the 
inner walls shone with the neat painting 
which our recent intimacy with English 
ways had brought into fashion, there 
was, on the second floor, a small set of 
rooms fitted by the architect as though 
he had known what their use would be. 
A simple airy anteroom, with a stucco 
dado, formed an entrance into a draw- 
ing-room and dining-room. Out of the 
drawing-room opened a pretty bedroom, 
with a bathroom beyond. Every chim- 
ney-shelf had over it a fine mirror ele- 
gantly framed. The doors were crowned 
with arabesques in good taste, and the 
cornices were in the best style. Any 
amateur would have discerned there the 
sense of distinction and decorative fit- 
ness which mark the work of modern 
French architects. 

For above a month Caroline had been 
at home in this apartment, furnished by 
an upholsterer who submitted to an 
artist’s guidance. A short description of 
the principal room will suffice to give an 
idea of the wonders it offered to Caro- 
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line’s delighted eyes when Roger in- 
stalled her there. Hangings of gray stuff 
trimmed with green silk adorned the 
walls of her bedroom; the seats, covered 
with light-colored woolen sateen, were 
of easy and comfortable shapes, and in 
the latest fashion; a chest of drawers of 
some simple wood, inlaid with lines of 
a darker hue, contained the treasures of 
the toilet; a writing-table to match 
served for inditing love-letters on scented 
paper; the bed, with antique draperies, 
could not fail to suggest thoughts of 
love by its soft hangings of elegant 
muslin; the window-curtains,'of drab silk 
with green fringe, were always half 
drawn to subdue the light; a bronze 
clock represented Love crowning Psyche; 
and a carpet of Gothic design on a red 
ground set off the other accessories of 
this delightful retreat. There was a 
small dressing-table in front of a long 
glass, and here the ex-needlewoman sat, 
out of patience with Plaisir, the famous 
hairdresser. 

“Do you think you will have done 
to-day?” said she. 

“Your hair is so long and so thick, 
Madame,” replied Plaisir. 

Caroline could not help smiling. The 
man’s flattery had no doubt revived in 
her mind the memory of the passionate 
praises lavished by her lover on the 
beauty of her hair, which he delighted 
in. 
The hairdresser having done, a wait- 
ing-maid came and held counsel with 
her as to the dress in which Roger would 
like best to see her. It was in the be- 
ginning of September 1816, and the 
weather was cold; she chose a green 
grenadine trimmed with chinchilla. As 
soon as she was dressed, Caroline flew 
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into the drawing-room and opened a 
window, out of which she stepped on to 
the elegant balcony that adorned the 
front of the house; there she stood, with 
her arms crossed, in a charming attitude, 
not to show herself to the admiration 
of the passers-by and see them turn to 
gaze at her, but to be able to look out 
on the boulevard at the bottom of the 
Rue Taitbout. This side view, really 
very comparable to the peep-hole made 
by actors in the drop-scene of a theater, 
enabled her to catch a glimpse of num- 
bers of elegant carriages, and a crowd of 
persons, swept past with the rapidity of 
Ombres Chinoises. Not knowing whether 
Roger would arrive in a carriage or on 
foot, the needlewoman from the Rue du 
Tourniquet looked by turns at the foot- 
passengers, and at the tilburies—light 
cabs introduced into Paris by the 
English. 

Expressions of refractoriness and of 
love passed by turns over her youthful 
face when, after waiting for a quarter of 
an hour, neither her keen eye nor her 
heart had announced the arrival of him 
whom she knew to be due. What dis- 
dain, what indifference were shown in 
her beautiful features for all the other 
creatures who were bustling like ants 
below her feet. Her gray eyes, sparkling 
with fun, now positively flamed. Given 
over to her passion, she avoided admira~ 
tion with as much care as the proudest 
devote to encouraging it when they drive 
about Paris, certainly feeling no care as 
to whether her fair countenance leaning 
over the balcony, or her little foot be- 
tween the bars, and the picture of her 
bright eyes and delicious turned-up nose 
would be effaced or no from the minds 
of the passers-by who admired them; 
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she saw but one face, and had but one 
idea. When the spotted head of a cer- 
tain bay horse happened to cross the 
narrow strip between the two rows of 
houses, Caroline gave a little shiver and 
stood on tiptoe in hope of recognizing 
the white traces and the color of the 
tilbury. It was he! 

Roger turned the corner of the street, 
saw the balcony, whipped the horse, 
which came up at a gallop, and stopped 
at the bronze-green door that he knew 
as well as his master did. The door of 
the apartment was opened at once by 
the maid, who had heard her mistress’s 
exclamation of delight. Roger rushed 
up to the drawing-room, clasped Caro- 
line in his arms, and embraced her with 
the effusive feeling natural when two 
beings who love each other rarely meet. 
He led her, or rather they went by a 
common impulse, their arms about each 
other, into the quiet and fragrant bed- 
room; a settee stood ready for them to 
sit by the fire, and for a moment they 
looked at each other in silence, express- 
ing their happiness only by their clasped 
hands, and communicating their thoughts 
in a fond gaze. 

“Ves, it is he!” she said at last. “Yes, 
it is you. Do you know, I have not seen 
you for three long days, an age!—But 
what is the matter? You are unhappy.” 

“My poor Caroline——” 

“There, you see! ‘poor Caroline-——” 

“No, no, do not laugh, my darling; 
we cannot go to the Feydeau Theater 
together this evening.” 

Caroline put on a little pout, but it 
vanished immediately. 

“How absurd I am! How can I think 
of going to the play when I see you? Is 
not the sight of you the only spectacle 
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I care for?” she cried, pushing her fingers 
through Roger’s hair. 

“T am obliged to go to the Attorney- 
General’s. We have a knotty case in 
hand. He met me in the great hall at 
the Palais; and as I am to plead, he 
asked me to dine with him. But, my 
dearest, you can go to the theater with 
your mother, and I will join you if the 
meeting breaks up early.” 

“To the theater without you!” cried 
she in a tone of amazement; “enjoy any 
pleasure you do not share! Oh, my 
Roger! you do not deserve a kiss,” she 
added, throwing her arms around his 
neck with an artless and impassioned 
impulse. 

“Caroline, I must go home and dress. 
The Marais is some way off, and I still 
have some business to finish.” 

“Take care what you are saying, Mon- 
sieur,” said she, interrupting him. “My 
mother says that when a man begins to 
talk about business, he is ceasing to 
love.” 

“Caroline! Am I not kere? Have I 
not stolen this hour from my pitiless-—” 

“Hush!” said she, laying a finger on 
his mouth. “Don’t you see that I am in 
jest?” 

They had now come back to the draw- 
ing-room, and Roger’s eye fell on an 
object brought home that morning by 
the cabinetmaker. Caroline’s old rose- 
wood embroidery-frame, by which she 
and her mother had earned their bread 
when they lived in the Rue du Tour- 
niquet-Saint-Jean, had been refitted and 
polished, and a net dress, of elaborate 
design, was already stretched upon it. 

“Well, then, my dear, I shall do some 
work this evening. As I stitch, I shall 
fancy myself gone back to those early 
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days when you used to pass by me with- 
out a word, but not without a glance; 
the days when the remembrance of your 
look kept me awake all night. Oh, my 
dear old frame—the best piece of furni- 
ture in my room, though you did not 
give it me!—You cannot think,” said 
she, seating herself on Roger’s knee; for 
he, overcome by irresistible feelings, had 
dropped into a chair. “Listen—All I 
can earn by my work I mean to give to 
the poor. You have made me rich. How 
I love that pretty home at Bellefeuille, 
less because of what it is than because 
you gave it me! But tell me, Roger, I 
should like to call myself Caroline de 
Bellefeuille—can I? You must know: is 
it legal or permissible?” 

As she saw a little affirmative grimace 
—for Roger hated the name of Crochard 
—Caroline jumped for glee, and clapped 
her hands. 

“T feel,” said she, “as if I should more 
especially belong to you. Usuilly a 
woman gives up her own name and takes 
her husband’s——” An idea forced it- 
self upon her and made her blush. She 
took Roger’s hand and led him to the 
open piano.—‘“Listen,” said she, “I can 
play my sonata now like an angel!” and 
her fingers were already running over 
the ivory keys, when she felt herself 
seized round the waist. 

“Caroline, I ought to be far from 
hence!” 

“You insist on going? Well, go,” said 
she, with a pretty pout, but she smiled 
as she looked at the clock and exclaimed 
joyfully, “At any rate, I have detained 
you a quarter of an hour!” 

“Good-by, Mademoiselle de Belle- 
feuille,” said he, with the gentle irony 
of love. 
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She kissed him and saw her lover to 
the door; when the sound of his steps 
had died away on the stairs, she ran out 
on to the balcony to see him get into 
the tilbury, to see him gather up the 
reins, to catch a parting look, hear the 
crack of his whip and the sound of his 
wheels on the stones, watch the hand- 
some horse, the master’s hat, the tiger’s 
gold lace, and at last to stand gazing 
long after the dark corner of the street 
had eclipsed this vision. 


Five years after Mademoiselle Caro- 
line de Bellefeuille had taken up her 
abode in the pretty house in the Rue 
Taitbout, we again look in on one of 
those home-scenes which tighten the 
bonds of affection between two persons 
who truly love. In the middle of the 
blue drawing-room, in front of the wm- 
dow opening to the balcony, a little 
boy of four was making a tremendous 
noise as he whipped the rocking-horse, 
whose two curved supports for the legs 
did not move fast enough to please him; 
his pretty face, framed in fair curls that 
fell over his white collar, smiled up like 
a cherub’s at his mother when she said 
to him from the depths of an easy-chair, 
“Not so much noise, Charles; you will 
wake your little sister.” 

The inquisitive boy suddenly got off 
his horse, and treading on tiptoe as if 
he were afraid of the sound of his feet 
on the carpet, came up with one finger 
between his little teeth, and standing in 
one of those childish attitudes that are 
so graceful because they are so perfectly 
natural, raised the muslin veil that hid 
the rosy face of a little girl sleeping on 
her mother’s knee. 

“Is Eugénie asleep, then?” said ae, 
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quite astonished. “Why is she asleep 
when we are awake?” he added, looking 
up with large, liquid black eyes. 

“That only God can know,” replied 
Caroline with a smile. 

The mother and boy gazed at the 
infant, only that morning baptized. 

Caroline, now about four-and-twenty, 
showed the ripe beauty which had ex- 
panded under the influence of cloudless 
happiness and constant enjoyment. In 
her the Woman was complete. 

Delighted to obey her dear Roger’s 
every wish, she had acquired the accom- 
plishments she had lacked; she played 
the piano fairly well, and sang sweetly. 
Ignorant of the customs of a world that 
would have treated her as an outcast, 
and which she would not have cared for 
even if it had welcomed her—for a happy 
woman does not care for the world—she 
had not caught the elegance of manner 
or learned the art of conversation, 
abounding in words and devoid of ideas, 
which is current in fashionable drawing- 
rooms; on the other hand, she worked 
hard to gain the knowledge indispensable 
to a mother whose chief ambition is to 
bring up her children well. Never to 
lose sight of her boy, to give him from 
the cradle that training of every minute 
which impresses on the young a love of 
all that is good and beautiful, to shelter 
him from every evil influence and fulfill 
both the painful duties of a nurse and 
the tender offices of a mother,—these 
were her chief pleasures. 

The coy and gentle being had from 
the first day so fully resigned herself 
never to step beyond the enchanted 
sphere where she found all her happi- 
ness, that, after six years of the tenderest 
sntimacy, she still knew her lover only 
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by name of Roger. A print of the pic- 
ture of Psyche lighting her lamp to gaze 
on Love in spite of his prohibition, hung 
in her room, and constantly reminded 
her of the conditions of her happiness. 
Through all these six years her humble 
pleasures had never importuned Roger 
by a single indiscreet ambition, and his 
heart was a treasure-house of kindness. 
Never had she longed for diamonds or 
fine clothes, and had again and again 
refused the luxury of a carriage which 
he had offered her. To look out from 
her balcony for Roger’s cab, to go with 
him to the play or make excursions with 
him on fine days in the environs of Paris, 
to long for him, to see him, and then to 
long again,—these made up the history 
of her life poor in incidents but rich in 
happiness. 

As she rocked the infant, now a few 
months old, on her knee, singing the 
while, she allowed herself to recall the 
memories of the past. She lingered more 
especially on the month of September, 
when Roger was accustomed to take her 
to Bellefeuille and spend the delightful 
days which seem to combine the charms 
of every season. Nature is equally 
prodigal of flowers and fruit, the eve- 
nings are mild, the mornings bright, and 
a blaze of summer often returns after a 
spell of autumn gloom. During the early 
days of their love, Caroline had ascribed 
the even mind and gentle temper, of 
which Roger gave her so many proofs, 
to the rarity of their always longed-for 
meetings, and to their mode of life, 
which did not compel them to be con- 
stantly together, as a husband and wife 
must be. But now she could remember 
with rapture that, tortured by foolish 
fears, she had watched him with trem- 
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bling during their first stay on this little 
estate in the Gatinais. Vain suspicious- 
ness of love! Each of these months of 
happiness had passed like a dream in 
the midst of joys which never rang false. 
She had always seen that kind creature 
with a tender smile on his lips, a smile 
that seemed to mirror her own. 

As she called up these vivid pictures, 
her eyes filled with tears; she thought 
she could not love him enough, and was 
tempted to regard her ambiguous posi- 
tion as a sort of tax levied by Fate on 
her love. Finally, invincible curiosity 
' led her to wonder for the thousandth 
time what events they could be that had 
led so tender a heart as Roger’s to find 
his pleasure in clandestine and _ illicit 
happiness. She invented a thousand 
romances on purpose really to avoid 
recognizing the true reason, which she 
had long suspected but tried not to be- 
lieve in. She rose, and carrying the 
baby in her arms, went into the dining- 
room to superintend the preparations for 
dinner. 

It was the 6th of May, 1822, the anni- 
versary of the excursion to the Park of 
Saint-Leu, which had been the turning- 
point of her life; each year it had been 
marked by heartfelt rejoicing. Caroline 
chose the linen to be used, and arranged 
the dessert. Having attended with joy 
to these details, which touched Roger, 
she placed the infant in her pretty cot 
and went out on to the balcony, whence 
she presently saw the carriage which her 
friend, as he grew to riper years, now 
used instead of the smart tilbury of his 


youth. After submitting to the first fire. 


of Caroline’s embraces and the kisses of 
the little rogue who addressed him as 
capa, Roger went to the cradle, looked 
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at his little sleeping daughter, kissed her 
forehead, and then took out of his pocket 
a document covered with black writing. 

“Caroline,” said he, “here is the mar- 
riage portion of Mademoiselle Eugénie 
de Bellefeuille.” 

The mother gratefully took the paper, 
a deed of gift of securities in the State 
funds. 

“But why,” said she, “have you given 
Eugénie three thousand francs a year, 
and Charles no more than fifteen hun- 
dred?” 

“Charles, my love, will be a man,” 
replied he. “Fifteen hundred francs are 
enough for him. With so much for cer- 
tain, a man of courage is above poverty. 
And if by chance your son should turn 
out a nonentity, I do not wish him to 
be able to play the fool. If he is am- 
bitious, this small income will give him 
a taste for work—Eugénie is a girl; she 
must have a little fortune.” 

The father then turned to play with 
his boy, whose effusive affection showed 
the independence and freedom in which 
he was brought up. No sort of shyness 
between the father and child interfered 
with the charm which rewards a parent 
for his devotion; and the cheerfulness 
of the little family was as sweet as it 
was genuine. In the evening a magic- 
lantern displayed its illusions and mys- 
terious pictures on a white sheet, to 
Charles’s great surprise, and more than 
once the innocent child’s heavenly rap- 
ture made Caroline and Roger laugh 
heartily. 

Later, when the little boy was in bed, 
the baby woke and craved its limpid 
nourishment. By the light of a lamp, 
in the chimney corner, Roger enjoyed 
the scene of peace and comfort, and 
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gave himself up to the happiness of con- 
templating the sweet picture of the child 
clinging to Caroline’s white bosom as 
she sat, as fresh as a newly opened lily, 
while her hair fell in long brown curls 
that almost hid her neck. The lamp- 
light enhanced the grace of the young 
mother, shedding over her, her dress, and 
the infant, the picturesque effects of 
strong light and shadow. 

The calm and silent woman’s face 
struck Roger as a thousand times sweeter 
than ever, and he gazed tenderly at the 
rosy, pouting lips from which no harsh 
word had ever been heard. The very 
same thought was legible in Caroline’s 
eyes as she gave a side-long look at 
Roger, either to enjoy the effect she was 
producing on him, or to see what the 
end of the evening was to be. He, 
understanding the meaning of this cun- 
ning glance, said with assumed regret, 
“T must be going. I have a serious case 
to be finished, and I am expected at 
nome. Duty before all things—don’t 
you think so, my darling?” 

Caroline looked him in the face with 
an expression at once sad and sweet, 
with the resignation which does not, how- 
ever, disguise the pangs of a sacrifice. 

“Good-by, then,” said she. “Go, for 
if you stay an hour longer I cannot so 
lightly bear to set you free.” 

“My dearest,” said he with a smile, 
“T have three days’ holiday, and am sup- 
posed to be twenty leagues away from 
Paris.” 


A few days after this anniversary of 
the 6th of May, Mademoiselle de Belle- 
feuille hurried off one morning to the 
Rue Saint-Louis, in the Marais, only 
hoping she might not arrive too late at 
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a house where she commonly went once 
a week. An express messenger had just 
come to inform her that her mother, 
Madame Crochard, was sinking under a 
complication of disorders produced by 
constant catarrh and rheumatism. 

While the hackney coach-driver was 
flogging up his horses at Caroline’¢ 
urgent request, supported by the promise 
of a handsome present, the timid old 
women, who had been Madame Cro- 
chard’s friends during her later years, 
had brought a priest into the neat and 
comfortable second-floor rooms occupied 
by the old widow. Madame Crochard’s 
maid did not know that the pretty lady 
at whose house her mistress so often 
dined was her daughter, and she was one 
of the first to suggest the services of a 
confessor, in the hope that this priest 
might be at least as useful to herself as 
to the sick woman. Between two games 
of boston, or out walking in the Jardin 
Ture, the old beldames with whom the 
widow gossiped all day had succeeded in 
rousing in their friend’s stony heart some 
scruples as to her former life, some 
visions of the future, some fears of hell, 
and some hopes of forgiveness if she 
should return in sincerity to a religious 
life. So on this solemn morning three 
ancient females had settled themselves 
in the drawing-room where Madame 
Crochard was “at home” every Tuesday. 
Each in turn left her armchair to go to 
the poor old woman’s bedside and to sit 
with her, giving her the false hopes with 
which people delude the dying. 

At the same time, when the end was 
drawing near, when the physician called 
in the day before would no longer an- 
swer for her life, the three dames took 
counsel together as to whether it would 
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not be well to send word to Mademoi- 
selle de Bellefeuille. Francoise having 
been duly informed, it was decided that 
4 commissionaire should go to the Rue 
Taitbout to inform the young relation 
whose influence was so disquieting to 
the four women; still, they hoped that 
the Auvergnat would be too late in 
bringing back the person who so cer- 
tainly held the first place in the widow 
Crochard’s affections. The widow, evi- 
dently in the enjoyment of a thousand 
crowns a year, would not have been so 
fondly cherished by this feminine trio, 
but that neither of them, nor Francoise 
herself, knew of her having any heir. 
The wealth enjoyed by Mademoiselle de 
Bellefeuille, whom Madame Crochard, in 
obedience to the traditions of the older 
opera, never allowed herself to speak of 
by the affectionate name of daughter, 
almost justified the four women in their 
scheme of dividing among themselves the 
old woman’s “pickings.” 

Presently the one of these three sibyls 
who kept guard over the sick woman 
came shaking her head at the other 
enxious two, and saia~- 

“Tt is time we should be sending for 
the Abbé Fontanon. In another two 
hours she will neither have the wit nor 
the strength to write a line.” 

Thereupon the toothless old cook went 
off, and returned with a man wearing a 
black gown. A low forehead showed a 
small mind in this priest, whose features 
were mean; his flabby, fat cheeks and 
double chin betrayed the easy-going 
egotist; his powdered hair gave him a 
pleasant look, till he raised his small, 
brown eyes, prominent under a flat fore- 
head, and not unworthy to glitter under 
the brows of a Tartar. 
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“Monsieur |’Abbé,” said Francoise, “I 
thank you for all your advice; but, be~ 
lieve me, I have taken the greatest care 
of the dear soul.” 

But the servant, with her dragging 
step and woe-begone look, was silent 
when she saw that the door of the apart- 
ment was open, and that the most in- 
sinuating of the three dowagers was 
standing on the landing to be the first 
to speak with the confessor. When the 
priest had politely faced the honeyed 
and bigoted broadside of words fired off 
from the widow’s three friends, he went 
into the sickroom to sit by Madame 
Crochard. Decency, and some sense of 
reserve, compelled the three women and 
old Francoise to remain in the sitting- 
room, and to make such grimaces of 
grief as are possible in perfection only 
to such wrinkled faces. 

“Oh, is it not ill-luck!” cried Fran- 
coise, heaving a sigh. “This is the fourth 
mistress I have buried. The first left 
me a hundred francs a year, the second 
a sum of fifty crowns, and the third, a 
thousand crowns down. After thirty 
years’ service, that is all I have to call 
my own.” 

The woman took advantage of her 
freedom to come and go, to slip into a 
cupboard, whence she could hear the 
priest. 

“JT see with pleasure, daughter,” said 
Fontanon, “that you have pious senti- 
ments; you have a sacred relic round 
your neck.” 

Madame Crochard, with a feeble 
vagueness which seemed to show that 
she had not all her wits about her, pulled 
out the Imperial Cross of the Legitn of 
Honor. The priest started back at see- 
ing the Emperor’s head; he went up te 
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the penitent again, and she spoke to 
him, but in such a low tone that for 
some minutes Francoise could hear 
nothing. 

“Woe upon me!” cried the old woman 
suddenly. “Do not desert me. What, 
Monsieur |’Abbé, do you think I shall 
be called to account for my daughter’s 
soul?” 

The Abbé spoke too low and the par- 
tition was toc thick for Francoise to 
hear the reply. 

“Alas!” sobbed the woman, “the 
wretch has left me nothing that I can 
bequeath. When he robbed me of my 
dear Caroline, he parted us, and only 
allowed me three thousand francs a year, 
of which the capital belongs to my 
daughter.” 

“Madame has a daughter, and nothing 
to live on but an annuity,” shrieked 
Francoise, bursting into the drawing- 
room. 

The three old crones looked at each 
other in dismay. One of them, whose 
nose and chin nearly met with an ex- 
pression that betrayed a superior type 
of hypocrisy and cunning, winked her 
eyes; and as soon as Francoise’s back 
was turned, she gave her friends a nod, 
as much as to say, “That slut is too 
knowing by half; her name has figured 
in three wills already.” 

So the three old dames sat on. 

However, the Abbé presently came 
out, and at a word from him the witches 
scuttered down the stairs at his heels, 
leaving Francoise alone with her mis- 
tress. Madame Crochard, whose suffer- 
ings increased in severity, rang, but in 
vain, for this woman, who only called 
out, “Coming, coming—in a minute!” 
The doors of cupboards and wardrobes 
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were slamming as though Francoise were 
hunting high and low for a lost lottery 
ticket. 

Just as this crisis was at a climax, 
Mademoiselle de Bellefeuille came to 
stand by her mother’s bed, lavishing 
tender words on her. 

“Oh, my dear mother, how criminal 1 
have been! You are ill, and I did not 
know it; my heart did not warn me, 
However, here I am——” 

“Caroline——”” 

“What is it?” 

“They fetched a priest-——” 

“But send for a doctor, bless me!” 
cried Mademoiselle de _  Bellefeuille. 
“Francoise, a doctor! How is it that 
those ladies never sent for a doctor?” 

“They sent for a priest——” repeated 
the old woman, with a gasp. 

“She is so ill!—and no soothing 
draught, nothing on her table!” 

The mother made a vague sign, which 
Caroline’s watchful eye understood, for 
she was silent to let her mother speak. 

“They brought a priest—to hear my 
confession, as they said—-Beware, Caro- 
line!” cried the old woman with an 
effort, “the priest made me tel’ him your 
benefactor’s name.” 

“But who can have told you, poor 
mother?” 

The old woman died, trying to look 
knowingly cunning. If Mademoiselle de 
Bellefeuille had noted her mother’s face, 
she might have seen what no one ever 
will see—Death laughing. 


To enter into the interests that lay 
beneath this introduction to my tale. 
we must for a moment forget the actors 
in it, and look back at certain previous 
incidents, of which the last was closely 
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concerned with the death of Madame 
Crochard. The two parts will then form 
a whole—a story which, by a law peculiar 
to life in Paris, was made up of two 
distinct sets of actions. 

Towards the close of the month of 
November 1805, a young barrister, aged 
about six-and-twenty, was going down 
the stairs of the hotel where the High 
Chancellor of the Empire resided, at 
about three o’clock one morning. Havy- 
ing reached the courtyard in full evening 
dress, under a keen frost, he could not 
help giving vent to an exclamation of 
dismay—qualified, however, by the spirit 
which rarely deserts a Frenchman—at 
seeing no hackney coach waiting outside 
the gates, and hearing no noises such 
as arise from the wooden shoes or harsh 
voices of the hackney-coachmen of Paris. 
The occasional pawing of the horses of 
the Chief Justice’s carriage—the young 
man having left him still playing bouil- 
lotte with Cambacérés—alone rang out 
in the paved court, which was scarcely 
lighted by the carriage lamps. Sud- 
denly the young lawyer felt a friendly 
hand on his shoulder, and turning round, 
found himself face to face with the 
Judge, to whom he bowed. As the foot- 
man let down the steps of his carriage, 
the old gentleman, who had served the 
Convention, suspected the junior’s 
dilemma. 

“All cats are gray in the dark,” said 
he good-humoredly. “The Chief Justice 
cannot compromise himself by putting a 
pleader in the right way! Especially,” 
he went on, “when that pleader is the 
nephew of an old colleague, one of the 
lights of the grand Council of State 
which gave to France the Napoleonic 
Code.” 
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At a gesture from the chief magistrate 
of France under the Empire, the foot- 
passenger got into the carriage. 

“Where do you live?” asked the great 
man, before the footman who awaited 
his orders had closed the door. 

“Quai des Augustins, Monseigneur.” 

The horses started, and the young man 
found himself alone with the Minister, 
to whom he had vainly tried to speak 
before and after the sumptuous dinner 
given by Cambacérés; in fact, the great 
man had evidently avoided him through- 
out the evening. 

“Well, Monsieur de Granville, you are 
on the high road!” 

“So long as I sit by your Excellency’s 
side——” 

“Nay, I am not jesting,” said the 
Minister. “You were called two years 
since, and your defense in the case of 
Simeuse and Hauteserre has raised you 
high in your profession.” 

“T had supposed that my interest in 
those unfortunate émigrés had done me 
no good.” 

“You are still very young,” said the 
great man gravely. “But the High 
Chancellor,” he went on, after a pause, 
“was greatly pleased with you this eve- 
ning. Get a judgeship in the lower 
courts; we want men. The nephew of 
aman in whom Cambacérés and I take 
great interest must not remain in the 
background for lack of encouragement. 
Your uncle helped us to tide over a 
very stormy season, and services of that 
kind are not to be forgotten.” The 
Minister sat silent for a few minutes. 
“Before long,” he went on, “I shall 
have three vacancies open in the Lower 
Courts and in the Imperial Court in 
Paris. Come to see me, and take the 
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place you prefer. Till then work hard, 
but do not be seen at my receptions. 
In the first place, I am overwhelmed 
with work; and besides that, your rivals 
may suspect your purpose and do you 
harm with the patron. Cambacérés and 
I, by not speaking a word to you this 
evening, have averted the accusation of 
favoritsim.” 

As the great man ceased speaking, the 
carriage drew up on the Quai des Au- 
gustins; the young lawyer thanked his 
generous patron for the two lifts he had 
conferred on him, and then knocked at 
his door pretty loudly, for the bitter 
wind blew cold about his calves. At last 
the old lodgekeeper pulled up the latch; 
and as the young man passed his win- 
dow, called out in a horse voice, “Mon- 
sieur Granville, here is a letter for you.” 

The young man took the letter, and 
in spite of the cold, tried to identify 
the writing by the gleam of a dull lamp 
fast dying out. “From my father!” he 
exclaimed, as he took his bedroom 
candle, which the porter at last had 
lighted. And he ran up to his room to 
read the following epistle:— 


“Set off by the next mail; and if you 
can get here soon enough, your for- 
tune is made. Mademoiselle Angélique 
Bontems has lost her sister; she is now 
an only child; and, as we know, she 
does not hate you. Madame Bontems 
can now leave her about forty thou- 
sand francs a year, besides whatever she 
may give her when she marries. I have 
prepared the way. 

“Our friends will wonder to see a 
family of old nobility allying itself 
to the Bontems; old Bontems was a 
red republican of the deepest dye, own- 
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ing large quantities of the nationalized 
land, that he bought for a mere song. 
But he held nothing but convent lands, 
and the monks will not come back; and 
then, as you have already so far der- 
ogated as to become a lawyer, I cannot 
see why we should shrink from a further 
concession to the prevalent ideas. The 
girl will have three hundred thousand 
francs; I can give you a hundred thou- 
sand; your mother’s property must be 
worth fifty thousand crowns, more or 
less; so if you choose to take a judge- 
ship, my dear son, you are quite in a 
position to become a senator as much 
as any other man. My brother-in-law 
the Councilor of State will not indeed 
lend you a helping-hand; still, as he is 
not married, his property will some day 
be yours, and if you are no$ senator by 
your own efforts, you will get it through 
him. Then you will be perched high 
enough to look on at events. Farewell. 
Yours affectionately.” 


So young Granville went to bed full 
of schemes, each fairer than the last, 
Under the powerful protection of the 
High Chancellor, the Chief Justice, and 
his mother’s brother—one of the origi- 
nators of the Code—he was about to 
make a start in a coveted position be- 
fore the highest court of the Empire, 
and he already saw himself a member 
of the bench whence Napoleon selected 
the chief functionaries of the realm. He 
could also promise himself a fortune 
handsome enough to keep up his rank, 
for which the slender income of five 
thousand francs from an estate left him 
by his mother would be quite insufficient. 

To crown his ambitious dreams with a 
vision of happiness, he called up the 
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guileless face of Mademoiselle Angélique 
Bontems, the companion of his child- 
hood. Until he came to boyhood his 
father and mother had made no objec- 
tion to his intimacy with their neigh- 
bor’s pretty little daughter; but when, 
during his brief holiday visits to Bayeux, 
his parents, who prided themselves on 
their good birth, saw what friends the 
young people were, they forbade his 
ever thinking of her. Thus for ten years 
past Granville had only had occasional 
glimpses of the girl, whom he still some- 
times thought of as “his little wife.” 
And in those brief moments when they 
met free from the active watchfulness 
of their families, they had scarcely ex- 
changed a few vague civilities at the 
church door or in the street. Their 
happiest days had been those when, 
brought together by one of those coun- 
try festivities known in Normandy as 
Assemblées, they could steal a glance at 
each other from afar. 

In the course of the last vacation 
Granville had twice seen Angélique, and 
her downcast eyes and drooping attitude 
had led him to suppose that she was 
crushed by some unknown tyranny. 

He was off by seven next morning to 
the coach office in the Rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Victoires, and was so lucky as to 
find a vacant seat in the diligence then 
starting for Caen. 

It was not without deep emotion that 
the young lawyer saw once more the 
spires of the Cathedral at Bayeux. As 
yet no hope of his life had been cheated, 
and his heart swelled with the generous 
feelings that expand in the youthful 
soul. 

After the too lengthy feast of welcome 
prepared by his father, who awaited 
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him with some friends, the impatient 
youth was conducted to a house, long 
familiar to him, standing in the Rue 
Teinture. His heart beat high when his 
father—still known in the town of 
Bayeux as the Comte de Granville— 
knocked loudly at a carriage gate off 
which the green paint was dropping in 
scales. It was about four in the after- 
noon. A young maid-servant, in a cot- 
ton cap, dropped a short courtesy to 
the two gentlemen, and said that the 
ladies would soon be home from vespers. 

The Count and his son were shown 
into a low room used as a drawing-room, 
but more like a convent parlor. Pol- 
ished panels of dark walnut made it 
gloomy enough, and around it some 
old-fashioned chairs covered with worsted 
work and stiff arm-chairs were sym- 
metrically arranged. The stone chim- 
ney-shelf had no ornament but a dis- 
colored mirror, and on each side of it 
were the twisted branches of a pair of 
candle-brackets, such as were made at 
the time of the Peace of Utrecht. 
Against a panel opposite, young Gran- 
ville saw an enormous crucifix of ebony 
and ivory surrounded by a wreath of 
box that had been blessed. Though 
there were three windows to the room, 
looking out on a country-town garden, 
laid out in formal square beds edged 
with box, the room was so dark that it 
was difficult to discern, on the wall 
opposite the windows, three pictures of 
sacred subjects painted by a skilled 
hand, and purchased, no doubt, during 
the Revolution by old Bontems, who, 
as governor of the district, had never 
neglected his opportunities. From the 
carefully polished floor to the green 
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checked holland curtains everything 
shone with conventual cleanliness. 

The young man’s heart felt an in- 
voluntary chill in this silent retreat 
where Angélique dwelt. The habit of 
frequenting the glittering Paris drawing- 
rooms, and the constant whirl of society, 
had effaced from his memory the dull 
and peaceful surroundings of a country 
life, and the contrast was so startling 
as to give him a sort of internal shiver. 
To have just left a party at the house 
of Cambacérés, where life was so large, 
where minds could expand, where the 
splendor of the Imperial Court was so 
vividly reflected, and to be dropped sud- 
denly into a sphere of squalidly narrow 
ideas—was it not like a leap from Italy 
into Greenland?—“Living here is not 
life!” said he to himself, as he looked 
round the Methodistical room. The 
old Count, seeing his son’s dismay, went 
up to him, and taking his hand, led him 
to a window, where there was still a 
gleam of daylight, and while the maid 
was lighting the yellow tapers on the 
candle branches he tried to clear away 
the clouds that the dreary place had 
brought to his brow. 

“Listen, my boy,” said he. “Old Bon- 
tems’s widow is a frenzied bigot. ‘When 
the devil is old——’ you know! I see 
that the place goes against the grain. 
Well, this is the whole truth: the old 
woman is priest-ridden; they have per- 
suaded her that it was high time to 
make sure of heaven, and the better 
to secure Saint Peter and his keys she 
pays before hand. She goes to Mass 
every day, attends every service, takes 
the Communion every Sunday God has 
made, and amuses herself by restoring 
chapels. She has given so many oraa- 
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ments, and albs, and chasubles, she has 
crowned the canopy with so many 
feathers, that on the occasion of the 
last Corpus Christi procession as great 
a crowd came together as to see a man 
hanged, just to stare at the priests in 
their splendid dresses and all the vessels 
regilt. This house too is a sort Holy 
Land. It was I who hindered her from 
giving those three pictures to the 
Church—a Domenichino, a Correggio, 
and an Andrea del Sarto—worth a good 
deal of money.” 

“But Angélique?” asked the young 
man. 

“Tf you do not marry her, Angélique 
is done for,” said the Count. “Our holy 
apostles counsel her to live a virgin 
martyr. I have had the utmost diffi- 
culty in stirring up her little heart, since 
she has been the only child, by talking 
to her of you; but, as you will easily 
understand, as soon as she is married 
you will carry her off to Paris. There, 
festivities, married life, the theaters, and 
the rush of Parisian society will soon 
make her forget confessionals, and fast- 
ings, and hair shirts, and Masses, which 
are the exclusive nourishment of such 
creatures.” 

“But the fifty thousand francs a year 
derived from Church property? Will 
not all that return——?” 

“That is the point!” exclaimed the 
Count, with a cunning glance. “In con- 
sideration of this marriage—for Madame 
Bontem’s vanity is not a little flattered 
by the notion of grafting the Bonteme 
on to the genealogical tree of the Gran- 
villes—the aforenamed mother agrees to 
settle her fortune absolutely on the girl, 
reserving only a life-interest. The priest- 
hood, therefore, are set against the mar- 
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riage; but I have had the banns pub- 
lished, everything is ready, and in a 
week you will be out of the clutches of 
the mother and her Abbés. You will 
have the prettiest girl in Bayeux, a good 
little soul who will give you no trouble, 
because she has sound principles. She 
has been mortified, as they say in their 
jargon, by fasting and prayer—and,” he 
added in a low voice, “by her mother.” 

A modest tap at the door silenced the 
Count, who expected to see the two 
ladies appear. A little page came in, 
evidently in a great hurry; but, abashed 
by the presence of the two gentlemen, 
he beckoned to a housekeeper, who fol- 
lowed him. Dressed in a blue cloth 
jacket with short tails, and blue-and- 
white striped trousers, his hair cut short 
all round, the boy’s expression was that 
of a chorister, so strongly was it stamped 
with the compulsory propriety that marks 
every member of a bigoted household. 

“Mademoiselle Gatienne,” said he, “do 
you know where the books are for the 
offices of the Virgin? The ladies of the 
Congregation of the Sacred Heart are 
going in procession this evening round 
the church.” 

Gatienne went in search of the books. 

“Will they go on much longer, my 
little man?” asked the Count. 

“Oh, half an hour at most.” 

‘Let us go to look on,” said the father 
to his son. “There will be some pretty 
women there, and a visit to the Ca- 
thedral can do us no harm.” 

The young lawyer followed him with 
a doubtful expression. 

“What is the matter?” said the Count. 

“The matter, father, is that I am sure 
1 am right.” 

“But you have said nothing.” 
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“No; but I have been thinking that 
you have still ten thousand francs a 
year left of your original fortune. You 
will leave them to me—as long a time 
hence as possible, I hope. But if you 
are ready to give me a hundred thou- 
sand francs to make a foolish match, 
you will surely allow me to ask you 
for only fifty thousand to save me from 
such a misfortune, and enjoy as a 
bachelor a fortune equal to what your 
Mademoiselle Bontems would bring me.” 

“Are you crazy?” 

“No, father. These are the facts. 
The Chief Justice promised me yester- 
day that I should have a seat on the 
Bench. Fifty thousand frances added to 
what I have, and to the pay of my ap- 
pointment, will give me an income of 
twelve thousand francs a year. And I 
then shall most certainly have a chance 
of marrying a fortune, better than this 
alliance, which will be poor in happiness 
if rich in goods.” 

“Tt is very clear,” said his father, 
“that you were not brought up under 
the old régime. Does a man of our 
rank ever allow his wife to be in his 
way?” 

“But, my dear father, in these days 
marriage is——” 

“Bless me!” cried the Count, inter- 
rupting his son, “then what my old 
émigré friends tell me is true, I suppose. 
The Revolution has left us habits de- 
void of pleasure, and has infected all 
the young men with vulgar principles 
You, like my Jacobin brother-in-law, 
will harangue me, I suppose, on the 
Nation, Public Morals, and Disinter- 
estedness!—Good Heaven! But for the 
Emperor’s sisters, where should we be?” 

The still hale old man, whom the 
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peasants on the estate persisted in call- 
ing the Seigneur de Granville, ended his 
speech as they entered the Cathedral 
porch. In spite of the sanctity of the 
place, and even as he dipped his fingers 
in the holy water, he hummed an air 
from the opera of Rose et Colas, and 
then led the way down the side aisles, 
stopping by each pillar to survey the 
rows of heads, all in lines like ranks 
of soldiers on parade. 

The special service of the Sacred 
Heart was about to begin. The ladies 
affliated to that congregation were in 
front near the choir, so the Count and 
his son made their way to that part of 
the nave, and stood leaning against one 
of the columns where there was least 
light, whence they could command a 
view of this mass of faces, looking like a 
meadow full of flowers. Suddenly, close 
to young Granville, a voice sweeter than 
it seemed possible to ascribe to a hu- 
man being, broke into song, like the 
first nightingale when winter is past. 
Though it mingled with the voices of a 
thousand other women and the notes 
of the organ, that voice stirred his 
nerves as though they vibrated to the 
too full and too piercing sounds of a 
harmonium. The Parisian turned round, 
and, seeing a young figure, though, the 
head being bent, her face was entirely 
concealed by a large white bonnet, con- 
cluded that the voice was hers. He 
fancied that the recognized Angélique 
in spite of a brown merino pelisse that 
wrapped her, and he nudged his father’s 
elbow. 

“Yes, there she is,” said the Count, 
after looking where his son pointed. 
And then, by an expressive glance, he 
directed his attention to the pale face 
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of an elderly woman who had already 
detected the strangers, though her false 
eyes, deep set in dark circles, did not 
seem to have strayed from the prayer- 
book she held. 

Angélique raised her face, gazing at 
the altar as if to inhale the heavy scent 
of the incense that came wafted in 
clouds over the two women. And then, 
in the doubtful light that the tapers shed 
down the nave, with that of a central 
lamp and of some lights round the pil- 
lars, the young man beheld a face which 
shook his determination. A white 
watered-silk bonnet closely framed fea« 
tures of perfect regularity, the oval being 
completed by the satin ribbon tie that 
fastened it under her dimpled chin. 
Over her forehead, very sweet though 
low, hair of a pale gold color parted in 
two bands and fell over her cheeks, like 
the shadow of leaves on a flower. The 
arches of her eyebrows were drawn with 
the accuracy we admire in the best 
Chinese paintings. Her nose, almost 
aquiline in profile, was exceptionally 
firmly cut, and her lips were like twu 
rosy lines lovingly traced with a delicate 
brush. Her eyes, of a light blue, were 
expressive of innocence. 

Though Granville discerned a sort of 
rigid reserve in this girlish face, he 
could ascribe it to the devotion in which 
Angélique was rapt. The solemn words 
of prayer, visible in the cold, came from 
between rows of pearls, like a fragrant 
mist, as it were. The young man in- 
voluntarily bent over her a little to 
breathe this diviner air. This movement 
attracted the girl’s notice ; her gaze, 
raised to the altar, was diverted to 
Granville, whom she could see but 
dimly in the gloom; but she recognized 
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him as the companion of her youth, and 
@ memory more vivid than prayer 
brought a supernatural glow to her face; 
she blushed. The young lawyer was 
thrilled with joy at seeing the hopes of 
another life overpowered by those of 
love, and the glory of the sanctuary 
eclipsed by earthly reminiscences; but 
his triumph was brief. Angélique 
dropped her veil, assumed a calm 
demeanor, and went on signing without 
letting her voice betray the least 
emotion. 

Granville was a prey to one single 
wish, and every thought of prudence 
vanished. By the time the service was 
ended, his impatience was so great that 
he could not leave the ladies to go home 
alone, but came at once to make his 
bow to “his little wife”” They bash- 
fully greeted each other in the Cathedral 
porch in the presence of the gongrega- 
tion. Madame Bontems was tremulous 
with pride as she took the Comte de 
Granville’s arm, thovgh he, forced to 
offer it in the presence of all the world, 
was vexed enough with his son for his 
ill-advised impatience. 

For about a fortnight, between the 
official announcement of the -intended 
marriage of the Vicomte de Granville to 
Mademoiselle Bontems and the solemn 
day of the wedding, he came assidu- 
ously to visit his lady-love in the dismal 
drawing-room, to which he became ac- 
customed. His long calls were devoted 
to watching Angélique’s character; for 
his prudence, happily, had made itself 
heard again the day after their first 
meeting. He always found her seated at 
a little table of some West Indian wood, 
and engaged in marking the linen of 
her trousseau. Angélique never spoke 
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first on the subject of religion. If the 
young lawyer amused himself with fin- 
gering the handsome rosary that she 
kept in a little green velvet bag, if 
he laughed as he looked at a relic such 
as usually is attached to this means of 
grace, Angélique would gently take the 
rosary out of his hands and replace it 
in the bag without a word, putting it 
away at once. When, now and then, 
Granville was so bold as to make mis- 
chievous remarks as to certain religious 
practices, the pretty girl listened to him 
with the obstinate smile of assurance. 

“You must either believe nothing, or 
believe everything the Church teaches,” 
she would say. “Would you wish to 
have a woman without religion as the 
mother of your children?—No.—What 
man may dare judge as between dis~ 
believers and God? And how can 1 
then blame what the Church allows?” 

Angélique appeared to be animated 
by such fervent charity, the young man 
saw her look at him with such perfect 
conviction, that he sometimes felt 
tempted to embrace her religious views; 
her firm belief that she was in the only 
right road aroused doubts in his mind, 
which she tried to turn to account. 

But then Granville committed the 
fatal blunder of mistaking the enchant- 
ment of desire for that of love. Angé- 
lique was so happy in reconciling the 
voice of her heart with that of duty, 
by giving way to a liking that had 
grown up with her from childhood, that 
the deluded man could not discern which 
of the two spoke the louder. Are not 
all young men ready to trust the prom- 
ise of a pretty face and to infer beauty 
of soul from beauty of feature? An 
indefinable impulse leads them to be- 
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lieve that moral perfection must co- 
exist with physical perfection. If Angé- 
lique had not been at liberty to give 
vent to her sentiments, they would soon 
have dried up in her heart like a plant 
watered with some deadly acid. How 
should a lover be aware of bigotry so 
well hidden? 

This was the course of young Gran- 
ville’s feelings during that fortnight, 
devoured by him like a book of which 
the end is absorbing. Angélique, care- 
fully watched by him, seemed the 
gentlest of creatures, and he even caught 
himself feeling grateful to Madame Bon- 
tems, who, by implanting so deeply the 
principles of religion, had in some degree 
inured her to meet the troubles of life. 

On the day named for signing the 
inevitable contract, Madame Bontems 
made her son-in-law pledge himself 
solemnly to respect her daughter’s re- 
ligious practices, to allow her entire 
liberty of conscience, to permit her to 
go to communion, to church, to confes- 
sion as often as she pleased, and never 
to control her choice of priestly advisers. 
At this critical moment Angélique looked 
at her future husband with such pure 
and innocent eyes, that Granville did 
not hesitate to give his word. <A smile 
puckered the lips of the Abbé Fontanon, 
a pale man, who directed the consciences 
of this household. Mademoiselle Bon- 
tems, by a slight nod, seemed to prom- 
ise that she would never take an un- 
fair advantage of this freedom. As 
to the old Count, he gently whistled 
the tune of an old song, Va-t-en voir 
sils viennent (“Go and see if they are 
coming on!”), 


A few days after the wedding festivi- 
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ties, of which so much is thought in the 
provinces, Granville and his wife went 
to Paris, whither the young man was 
recalled by his appointment as public 
prosecutor to the Supreme Court of the 
Seine circuit. 

When the young couple set out to 
find a residence, Angélique used the 
influence that the honeymoon gives to 
every wife in persuading her husband 
to take a large apartment on the ground- 
floor of a house at the corner of the 
Vieille Rue du Temple and the Rue 
Neuve Saint-Francois. Her chief reason 
for this choice was that the house was 
close to the Rue d’Orléans, where there 
was a church, and not far from a small 
chapel in the Rue Saint-Louis. 

“A good housewife provides for every- 
thing,” said her husband, laughing. 

Angélique pointed out to him that 
this part of Paris, known as the Marais, 
was within easy reach of the Palais de 
Justice, and that the lawyers they knew 
lived in the neighborhood. A fairly 
large garden made the apartment par- 
ticularly advantageous to a young cou- 
ple; the children—if Heaven should send 
them any—could play in the open air; 
the courtyard was spacious, and there 
were good stables. 

The lawyer wished to live in the 
Chaussée d’Antin, where everything is 
fresh and bright, where the fashions may 
be seen while still new, where a well- 
dressed crowd throngs the boulevards, 
and the distance is less to the theaters 
or places of amusement; but he was 
obliged to give way to the coaxing ways 
of a young wife, who asked this as his 
first favor; so, to please her, he settled 
in the Marais. Granville’s- duties re- 
quired him to work hard—all the more, 
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oecause they were new to him—so he 
devoted himself in the first place to 
furnishing his private study and arrang- 
ing his books. He was soon established 
in a room crammed with papers, and 
left the decoration of the house to his 
wife. He was all the better pleased to 
plunge Angélique into the bustle of 
buying furniture and fittings, the source 
of so much pleasure and of so many 
associations to most young women, be- 
cause he was rather ashamed of de- 
priving her of his company more often 
than the usages of early married life 
require. As soon as his work was fairly 
under way, he gladly allowed ihs wife to 
tempt him out of his study to consider 
the effect of furniture or hangings, which 
he had before only seen piecemeal or 
unfinished. 

Tf the old adage is true that says a 
woman may be judged of from her front 
door, her rooms must express her mind 
with even greater fidelity. Madame de 
Granville had perhaps stamped the vari- 
ous things she had ordered with the seal 
of her own character; the young lawyer 
was certainly startled by the cold, arid 
solemnity that reigned in these rooms; 
he found nothing to charmo his taste; 
everything was discordant, nothing grati- 
fied the eye. The rigid mannerism that 
prevailed in the sitting-room at Bayeux 
had invaded his home; the broad panels 
were hollowed in circles, and decorated 
with those arabesques of which the long, 
monotonous moldings are in such bad 
taste. Anxious to find excuses for his 
wife, the young husband began again, 
looking first at the long and lofty ante- 
room through which the apartment was 
entered. The color of the panels, as 
ordered by his wife, was too heavy, and 
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the very dark green velvet used to cover 
the benches added to the gloom of this 
entrance—not, to be sure, an important 
room, but giving a first impression— 
just as we measure a man’s intelligence 
by his first address. An anteroom is a 
kind of preface which announces what is 
to follow, but promises nothing. 

The young husband wondered whether 
his wife could really have chosen the 
lamp of an antique pattern, which hung 
in the center of this bare hall, the pave- 
ment of black and white marble, and 
the paper in imitation of blocks of stone, 
with green moss on them in places. A 
handsome, but not new, barometer hung 
on the middle of one of the walls, as if 
to accentuate the void. At the sight of 
it all, he looked round at his wife; he 
saw her so much pleased by the red 
braid binding to the cotton curtains, so 
satisfied with the barometer and the 
strictly decent statue that ornamented 
a large Gothic stove, that he had not 
the barbarous courage to overthrow such 
deep convictions. Instead of blaming 
his wife, Granville blamed himself, ac- 
cusing himself of having failed in his 
duty of guiding the first steps in Paris 
of a girl brought up at Bayeux. 

From this specimen, what might not 
be expected of the other rooms? What 
was to be looked for from a woman who 
took fright at the bare legs of a 
Caryatid, and would not look at a 
chandelier or a candlestick if she saw on 
it the nude outlines of an Egyptian 
bust? At this date the school of David 
was at the height of its glory; all the 
art of France bore the stamp of his 
correct design and his love of antique 
types, which indeed gave his pictures 
the character of colored sculpture. But 
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none of these devices of Imperial luxury 
found civic rights under Madame de 
Granville’s roof. The spacious, square 
drawing-room remained as it had been 
left from the time of Louis XV., in white 
and tarnished gold, lavishly adorned by 
the architect with checkered lattice-work 
and the hideous garlands due to the un- 
inventive designers of the time. Still, 
if harmony at least had prevailed, if the 
furniture of modern mahogany had but 
assumed the twisted forms of which 
Boucher’s corrupt tast first set the fash- 
ion, Angélique’s room would only have 
suggested the fantastic contrast of a 
young couple in the nineteenth century 
living as though they were in the eight- 
eenth; but a number of details were in 
ridiculous discord. The consoles, the 
clocks, the candelabra, were decorated 
with the military trophies which the 
wars of the Empire commended to the 
affections of the Parisians; and the 
Greek helmets, the Roman crossed dag- 
gers, and the shields so dear to military 
enthusiasm that they were introduced 
on furniture of the most peaceful uses, 
had no fitness side by side with the 
delicate and profuse arabesques that de- 
lighted Madame de Pompadour. 
Bigotry tends to an indescribably tire- 
some kind of humility which does not 
exclude pride. Whether from modesty 
or by choice, Madame de Granville 
seemed to have a horror of light and 
cheerful colors; perhaps, too, she 
imagined that brown and purple be- 
seemed the dignity of a magistrate. 
How could a girl accustomed to an 
austere life have admitted the luxurious 
divans that may suggest evil thoughts, 
the elegant and tempting boudoirs where 
naughtiness may be imagined? 
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The poor husband was in despair. 
From the tone in which he approved, 
only seconding the praises she bestowed 
on herself, Angélique understood that 
nothing really pleased him; and she ex- 
pressed so much regret at her want of 
success, that Granville, who was very 
much in love, regarded her disappoint- 
ment as a proof of her affection instead 
of resentment for an offense to her self- 
conceit. After all, could he expect a 
girl just snatched from the humdrum of 
country notions, with no experience of 
the niceties and grace of Paris life, to 
know or do any better? Rather would 
he believe that his wife’s choice had 
been overruled by the tradesmen than 
allow himself to own the truth. If he 
had been less in love, he would have 
understood that the dealers, always 
quick to discern their customers’ ideas, 
had blessed Heaven for sending them a 
tasteless little bigot, who would take 
their old-fashioned goods off their hands. 
So he comforted the pretty provincial. 

“Happiness, dear Angélqiue, does not 
depend on a more or less elegant piece 
of furniture; it depends on the wife’s 
sweetness, gentleness, and love.” 

“Why, it is my duty to love you,” 
said Angélique mildly, “and I can have 
no more delightful duty to carry out.” 

Nature has implanted in the heart of 
woman so great a desire to please, so 
deep a craving for love, that, even in 
a youthful bigot, the ideas of salvation 
and a future existence must give way 
to the happiness of early married life. 
And, in fact, from the month of April, 
when they were married, till the begin- 
ning of winter, the husband and wife 
lived in perfect union. Love and hard 
work have the grace of making a man 
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tolerably indifferent to external matters. 
Being obliged to spend half the day in 
court fighting for the gravest interests 
of men’s lives or fortunes, Granville was 
less alive than another might have been 
to certain facts in his household. 

If, on a Friday, he found none but 
Lenten fare, and by chance asked for a 
dish of meat without getting it, his wife, 
forbidden by the Gospel to tell a lie, 
could still, by such subterfuges as are 
permissible in the interests of religion, 
cloak what was premeditated purpose 
under some pretext of her own careless- 
ness or the scarcity in the market. She 
would often exculpate herself at the 
expense of the cook, and even go so 
far as to scold him. At that time young 
lawyers did not, as they do now, keep 
the fasts of the Church, the four roga- 
tion seasons, and the vigils of festivals; 
so Granville was not at first aware of 
the regular recurrence of these Lenten 
meals, which his wife took care should 
be made dainty by the addition of teal, 
moor-hen, and fish-pies, that their am- 
phibious meat or high seasoning might 
cheat his palate. Thus the young man 
unconsciously lived in strict orthodoxy, 
and worked out his salvation without 
knowing it. 

On week-days he did not know 
whether his wife went to Mass or no. 
On Sundays, with very natural amiabil- 
ity, he accompanied her to church to 
make up to her, as it were, for sometimes 
giving up vespers in favor of his com- 
pany; he could not at first fully enter 
into the strictness of his wife’s religious 
views. ‘The theaters being impossible 
in summer by reason of the heat, Gran- 
ville had not even the opportunity of 
the great success of a piece to give rise 
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to the serious question of playgoing. 
And, in short, at the early stage of an 
union to which a man has been led by 
a young girl’s beauty, he can hardly be 
exacting as to his amusements. Youth 
is greedy rather than dainty, and posses- 
sion has a charm in itself. How should 
he be keen to note coldness, dignity, 
and reserve in the woman to whom he 
ascribes the excitement he himself feels, 
and lends the glow of the fire that burns 
within him? He must have attained a 
certain conjugal calm before he discoy- 
ers that a bigot sits waiting for love 
with her arms folded. 

Granville, therefore, believed himself 
happy till a fatal event brought its 
influence to bear on his married life. 
In the month of Nevember 1808 the 
Canon of Bayeux Cathedral, who had 
been the keeper of Madame Bontem’s 
conscience and her daughter’s, came to 
Paris, spurred by the ambition to be 
at the head of a church in the capital— 
a position which he regarded perhaps 
as the stepping-stone to a bishopric. On 
resuming his former control of this 
wandering lamb, he was horrified to 
find her already so much deteriorated 
by the air of Paris, and strove to re- 
claim her to his chilly fold. Frightened 
by the exhortations of this priest, a man 
of about eight-and-thirty, who brought 
with him, into the circle of the enlight- 
ened and tolerant Paris clergy, the 
bitter provincial catholicism and the 
inflexible bigotry which fetter timid 
souls with endless exactions, Madame de 
Granville did penance and returned 
from her Jansenist errors. 

It would be tiresome to describe 
minutely all the circumstances which in- 
sensibly brought disaster on this house- 
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hold; it will be enough to relate the 
simple facts without giving them in 
strict order of time. 

The first misunderstanding between 
the young couple was, however, a serious 
one. 

When Granvlile took his wife into 
society she never declined solemn func- 
tions, such as dinners, concerts, or 
parties given by the Judges superior to 
her husband in the legal profession; but 
for a long time she constantly excused 
herself on the plea of a sick headache 
when they were invited to a ball. One 
day Granville, out of patience with 
these assumed indispositions, destroyed 
a note of invitation to a ball at the 
house of a Councilor of State, and gave 
his wife only a verbal invitation. Then, 
on the evening, her health being quite 
above suspicion, he took her to a mag- 
nificent entertainment. 

“My dear,” said he, on their return 
home, seeing her wear an offensive air 
of depression, “your position as a wife, 
the rank you hold in society, and the 
fortune you enjoy, impose on you cer- 
tain duties of which no divine law can 
relieve you. Are you not your hus- 
band’s pride? You are required to go 
to balls when I go, and to appear in 
a becoming manner.” 

“And what is there, my dear, so dis- 
astrous in my dress?” 

“Tt is your manner, my dear. When 
a young man comes up to speak to you, 
you look so serious that a spiteful per- 
son might believe you doubtful of your 
own virtue. You seem to fear lest a 
smile should undo you. You really 
look as if you were asking forgiveness 
of God for the sins that may be com- 
mitted around you. The world, my 
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dearest, is not a convent—But, as you 
have mentioned your dress, I may con- 
fess to you that it is no less a duty to 
conform to the customs and fashions of 
Society.” 

“Do you wish that I should display 
my shape like those indecent women 
who wear gowns so low that impudent 
eyes can stare at their bare shoulders 
and their——” 

“There is a difference, my dear,” said 
her husband, interrupting her, “between 
uncovering your whole bust and giving 
some grace to your dress. You wear 
three rows of net frills that cover your 
throat up to your chin. You look as 
if you had desired your dressmaker to 
destroy the graceful line of your shoul- 
ders and bosom with as much care as 
a coquette would devote to obtaining 
from hers a bodice that might empha- 
size her covered form. Your bust is 
wrapped in so many folds, that every- 
one was laughing at your affectation of 
prudery. You would be really grieved 
if I were to repeat the ill-natured re- 
marks made on your appearance.” 

“Those who admire such obscenity will 
not have to bear the burden if we sin,” 
said the lady tartly. 

“And you did not dance?” asked 
Granville. 

“I shall never dance,” she replied. 

“Tf I tell you that you ought to 
dance!” said her husband sharply. “Yes, 
you ought to follow the fashions, to 
wear flowers in your hair, and diamonds. 
Remember, my dear, that rich people— 
and we are rich—are obliged to keep up 
luxury in the State. Is it not far better 
to encourage manufacturers than to dis- 
tribute money in the form of alms 
through the medium of the clergy?” 
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“You talk as a statesman!” said 
Angélique. 

“And you as a priest,” he retorted. 

The discussion was bitter. Madame 
de Granville’s answers, though spoken 
very sweetly and in a voice as clear as 
a church bell, showed an obstinacy that 
betrayed priestly influence. When she 
appealed to the rights secured to her 
by Granville’s promise, she added that 
her director specially forbade her going 
to balls; then her husband pointed out 
to her that the priest was overstepping 
the regulations of the Church. 

This odius theological dispute was re- 
newed with great violence and acerbity 
on both sides when Granville proposed 
to take his wife to the play. Finally, 
the lawyer, whose sole aim was to de- 
feat the pernicious influence exerted 
over his wife by her old confessor, placed 
the question on such a footing that 
Madame de Granville, in a spirit of 
defiance, referred it by writing to the 
Court of Rome, asking in so many 
words whether a woman could wear low 
gowns and go to the play and to balls 
without compromising her salvation. 

The reply of the venerable Pope Pius 
VII. came at once, strongly condemning 
the wife’s recalcitrancy and blaming the 
priest. This letter, a chapter on conjugal 
duties, might have been dictated by 
the spirit of Fénelon, whose grace and 
tenderness pervaded every line. 

“A wife is right to go wherever her 
husband may take her. Even if she 
sins by his command, she will not be 
ultimately held answerable.” These two 
sentences of the Pope’s homily only 
made Madame de Granville and her 
director accuse him of irreligion. 

But before this letter had arrived, 
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Granville had discovered the strict ob- 
servance of fast days that his wife forced 
upon him, and gave his servants orders 
to serve him with meat every day in the 
year. However much annoyed his wife 
might be by these commands, Granville, 
who cared not a straw for such indul- 
gence or abstinence, persisted with 
manly determination. 

Is it not an offense to the weakest 
creature that can think at all to be 
compelled to do, by the will of another, 
anything that he would otherwise have 
done simply of his own accord? Of 
all forms of tyranny, the most odious is 
that which constantly robs the soul of 
the merit of its thoughts and deeds. It 
has to abdicate without having reigned. 
The word we are readiest to speak, the 
feelings we most love to express, die 
when we are commanded to utter them. 

Ere long the young man ceased to 
invite his friends, to give parties or 
dinners; the house might have been 
shouded in crape. A house where the 
mistress is a bigot has an atmosphere 
of its own. The servants, who are, of 
course, under her immediate control, 
are chosen among a class who call them- 
selves pious, and who have an unmis- 
takable physiognomy. Just as the jol- 
liest fellow alive, when he joins the 
gendarmerie, has the countenance of a 
gendarme, so those who give themselves 
over to the practices of devotion acquire 
a uniform axpression;the habit of 
lowering their eyes and preserving a 
sanctimonious mien clothes them in a 
livery of hypocrisy which rogues can 
affect to perfection. 

And besides, bigots constitute a sort 
of republic; they all know each other; 
the servants they recommend and hand 
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on from one to another are a race apart, 
and preserved by them, as horse-breeders 
will admit no animal into their stables 
that has not a pedigree. The more the 
impious—as they are thought—come to 
understand a household of bigots, the 
more they perceive that everything is 
stamped with an indescribable squalor; 
they find there, at the same time, an 
appearance of avarice and mystery, as 
in a miser’s home, and the dank scent 
of cold incense which gives a chill to the 
stale atmosphere of a chapel. This 
methodical meanness, this narrowness of 
thought, which is visible in every detail, 
can only be expressed by one word— 
Bigotry. In these sinister and pitiless 
houses Bigotry is written on the furni- 
ture, the prints, the pictures; speech is 
bigoted, the silence is bigoted, the faces 
are those of bigots. The transformation 
of men and things into bigotry is an in- 
explicable mystery, but the fact is evi- 
dent. Everybody can see that bigots do 
not walk, do not sit, do not speak, as 
men of the world walk, sit, and speak. 
Under their roof everyone is ill at ease, 
no one laughs, stiffness and formality 
infect everything, from the mistress’s cap 
down to her pin-cushion; eyes are not 
honest, the folks move like shadows, and 
the lady of the house seems perched on 
a throne of ice. 

One morning poor Granville discerned 
with grief and pain that all the symp- 
toms of bigotry had invaded his home. 
There are in the world different spheres 
in which the same effects are seen though 
produced by dissimilar causes. Dullness 
hedges such miserable homes round with 
walls of brass, inclosing the horrors of the 
desert and the infinite void. The home 
is not so much a tomb as that far worse 
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thing—a convent. In the center of this 
icy sphere the lawyer could study his 
wife dispassionately. He observed, not 
without keen regret, the narrow-minded- 
ness that stood confessed in the very 
way that her hair grew, low on the fore- 
head, which was slightly depressed; he 
discovered in the perfect regularity of 
her features a certain set rigidity which 
before long made him hate the assumed 
sweetness that had bewitched him. In- 
tuition told him that one day of dis 
aster those thin lips might say, “My 
dear, it is for your good!” 

Madame de Granville’s complexion 
was acquiring a dull pallor and an 
austere expression that were a killjoy 
to all who came near her. Was this 
change wrought by the ascetic habits of 
a pharisaism which is not piety any 
more than avarice is economy? It 
would be hard to say. Beauty without 
expression is perhaps an imposture. The 
imperturbable set smile that the young 
wife always wore when she looked at 
Granville seemed to be a sort of Jesuit- 
ical formula of happiness, by which she 
thought to satisfy all the requirements 
of married life. Her charity was an 
offense, her soullness beauty was mon- 
strous to those who knew her; the mild- 
ness of her speech was an irritation: she 
acted, not on feeling, but on duty. 

There are faults which may yield in 
a wife to the stern lessons of experience, 
or to a husband’s warnings; but nothing 
can counteract false ideas of religion. 
An eternity of happiness to be won, set 
in the scale against worldly enjoyment, 
triumphs over everything and makes 
every pang endurable. Is it not the 
apotheosis of egotism, of Self beyond the 
grave? Thus even the Pope was cen< 
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sured at the tribunal of the priest and 
the young devotee. To be always in the 
right is a feeling which absorbs every 
other in these tyrannous souls. 

For some time past a secret struggle 
had been going on between the ideas of 
the husband and wife, and the young 
man was soon weary of a battle to which 
there could be no end. What man, what 
temper, can endure the sight of a hypo- 
critically affectionate face and categorical 
resistance to his slightest wishes? What 
is to be done with a wife who takes 
advantage of his passion to protect her 
coldness, who seems determined on be- 
ing blandly inexorable, prepares herself 
ecstatically to play the martyr, and looks 
on her husband as a scourge from God, 
@ means of flagellation that may spare 
her the fires of purgatory? What pic- 
ture can give an idea of these women 
who make virtue hateful by defying the 
gentle precepts of that faith which Saint 
John epitomized in the words, “Love one 
another”? 

If there was a bonnet to be found in 
a milliner’s shop that was condemned to 
remain in the window, or to be packed 
off to the colonies, Granville was certain 
to see it on his wife’s head; if a material 
of bad color or hideous design were to 
be found, she would select it. These 
hapless bigots are heart-breaking in their 
notions of dress. Want of taste is a 
defect inseparable from false pietism. 

And so, in the home-life that needs 
the fullest sympathy, Granville had no 
true companionship. He went out alone 
to parties and the theaters. Nothing in 
his house appealed to him. <A _ huge 
Crucifix that hung between his bed and 
Angélique’s seemed figurative of his 
destiny. Does it not represent a mur- 
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dered Divinity, a Man-God, done to 
death in all the prime of life and 
beauty? The ivory of that cross was 
less cold than Angélique crucifying her 
husband under the plea of virtue. This 
it was that lay at the root of their woes; 
the young wife saw nothing but duty 
where she should have given love. Here, 
one Ash Wednesday, rose the pale and 
spectral form of Fasting in Lent, of 
Total Abstinence, commanded in a se- 
vere tone—and Granville did not deem 
it advisable to write in his turn to the 
Pope and take the opinion of the Con- 
sistory on the proper way of observing 
Lent, the Ember days, and the eve of 
great festivals. 

His misfortune was too great! He 
could not even complain, for what could 
he say? He had a pretty young wife 
attached to her duties, virtuous—nay, a 
model of all the virtues. She had a 
child every year, nursed them herself, 
and brought them up in the highest 
principles. Being charitable, Angélique 
was promoted to rank as an angel. The 
old women who constituted the circle in 
which she moved—for at that time it 
was not yet “the thing” for young women 
to be religious as a matter of fashion— 
all admired Madame de Granville’s piety, 
and regarded her, not indeed as a virgin, 
but as a martyr. They blamed not the 
wife’s scruples, but the barbarous philo- 
progenitiveness of the husband. 

Granville, by insensible degrees, over- 
done with work, bereft of conjugal con- 
solations, and weary of a world in which 
he wandered alone, by the time he was 
two-and-thirty had sunk into the Slough 
of Despond. He hated life. Having too 
lofty a notion of the responsibilities im- 
posed on him by his position to set the 
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example of a dissipated life, he tried to 
deaden feeling by hard study, and began 
a great book on Law. 

But he was not allowed to enjoy the 
monastic peace he had hoped for. When 
the celestial Angélique saw him desert 
worldly society to work at home with 
such regularity, she tried tc convert him. 
It had been a real sorrow to her to know 
that her husband’s opinions were not 
strictly Christian; and she sometimes 
wept as she reflected that if her husband 
should die it would be in a state of 
final impenitence, so that she could not 
hope to snatch him from the eternal fires 
of hell. Thus Granville was the mark 
for the mean ideas, the vacuous argu- 
ments, the narrow views by which his 
wife—fancying she had achieved the first 
victory—tried to gain a second by bring- 
ing him back within the pale of the 
Church. 

This was the last straw. What can be 
more intolerable than the blind struggle 
in which the obstinacy of a bigot tries 
to meet the acumen of a lawyer? What 
more terrible to endure than the acri- 
yaonious pin-pricks to which a passionate 
soul prefers a dagger-thrust? Granville 
neglected his home. Everything there 
was unendurable. His children, broken 
by their mother’s frigid despotism, dared 
not go with him to the play; indeed, 
Granville could never give them any 
pleasure without bringing down punish- 
ment from their terrible mother. His 
loving nature was weaned to indiffer- 
ence, to a selfishness worse than death. 
His boys, indeed, he saved from this hell 
by sending them to school at an early 
age, and insisting on his right to train 
them. He rarely interfered between his 
wife and her daughters; but he was 
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resolved that they should marry as soon 
as they were old enough. 

Even if he had wished to take violent 
measures, he could have found no justifi- 
cation; his wife, backed by a formidable 
army of dowagers, would have had him 
condemned by the whole world. Thus 
Granville had no choice but to live in 
complete isolation; but, crushed under 
the tyranny of misery, he could not him- 
self bear to see how altered he was by 
grief and toil. And he dreaded any 
connection or intimacy with women of 
the world, having no hope of finding any 
consolation. 


The improving history of this melan- 
choly household gave rise to no events 
worthy of record during the fifteen years 
between 1806 and 1825. Madame de 
Granville was exactly the same after 
losing her husband’s affection as she had 
been during the time when she called 
herself happy. She paid for Masses, be- 
seeching God and the Saints to enlighten 
her as to what the faults were which 
displeased her husband, and to show her 
the way to restore the erring sheep; but 
the more fervent her prayers, the less 
was Granville to be seen at home. 

For about five years now, having 
achieved a high position as a judge, 
Granville had occupied the entresol of 
the house to avoid living with the 
Comtesse de Granville. Every morning 
a little scene took place, which, if evil 
tongues are to be believed, is repeated in 
many households as the result of incom. 
patibility of temper, of moral or physical 
malady, or of antagonism leading to such 
disaster as is recorded in this history, 
At about eight in the morning a house- 
keeper, bearing no small resemblance to 
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a nun, rang at the Comte de Granville’s 
door. Admitted to the room next to the 
Judge’s study, she always repeated the 
same message to the footman, and al- 
ways in the same tone— 

“Madame would be glad to know 
whether Monsieur le Comte has had a 
good night, and if she is to have the 
pleasure of his company at breakfast.” 

“Monsieur presents his compliments to 
Madame la Comtesse,” the valet would 
say, after speaking with his master, “and 
begs her to hold him excused; important 
business compels him to be in court this 
morning.” 

A minute later the wornan reappeared 
and asked on Madame’s behalf whether 
she would have the pleasure of seeing 
Monsieur le Comte before he went out. 

“He is gone,” was always the reply, 
though often his carriage was still wait- 
ing. 

This little dialogue by proxy became a 
daily ceremonial. Granville’s servant, a 
favorite with his master, and the cause 
of more than one quarrel over his irre- 
ligious and dissipated conduct, would 
even go into his master’s room, as a 
matter of form, when the Count was not 
there, and come back with the same 
formula in reply. 

The aggrieved wife was always on the 
watch for her husband’s return, and 
standing on the steps so as to meet him 
like an embodiment of remorse. The 
petty aggressiveness which lies at the 
root of the monastic temper was the 
foundation of Madame de Granville’s; 
she was now five-and-thirty, and looked 
forty. When the Count was compelled 
by decency to speak to his wife or to 
dine at home, she was only too well 
vleased to inflict her company upon him, 
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with her acid-sweet remarks and the 
intolerable dullness of her narrow-minded 
circle, and she tried to put him in the 
wrong before the servants and her chari- 
table friends. 

When, at this time, the post of Presi- 
dent in a provincial court was offered 
to the Comte de Granville, who was in 
high favor, he begged to be allowed to 
remain in Paris. This refusal, of which 
the Keeper of the Seals alone knew the 
reasons, gave rise to extraordinary con- 
jectures on the part of the Countess’s 
intimate friends and of her director. 
Granville, a rich man with a hundred 
thousand francs a year, belonged to one 
of the first families of Normandy. His 
appointment to be Presiding Judge would 
have been the stepping-stone to a peer’s 
seat; whence this strange lack of ambi- 
tion? Why had he given up his great 
book on Law? What was the meaning 
of the dissipation which for nearly six 
years had made him a stranger to his 
home, his family, his study, to all he 
ought to hold dear? The Countess’s 
confessor, who based his hopes of a 
bishopric quite as much on the families 
he governed as on the services he ren- 
dered to an association of which he was 
an ardent propagator, was much disap- 
pointed by Granville’s refusal, and tried 
to insinuate calumnious explanations: 
“Tf Monsieur le Comte had such an ob- 
jection to provincial life, it was perhaps 
because he dreaded finding himself under 
the necessity of leading a regular life, 
compelled to set an example of moral 
conduct, and to live with the Countess, 
from whom nothing could have alienated 
him but some illicit connection; for how 
could a woman so pure as Madame de 
Granville ever tolerate the disorderly life 
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into which her husband had drifted?” 
The sanctimonious women accepted as 
facts these hints, which unluckily were 
not merely hypothetical, and Madame 
de Granville was stricken as by a thun- 
derbolt. 

Angélique, knowing nothing of the 
world, of love and its follies, was so far 
from conceiving of any conditions of 
married life unlike those that had alien- 
ated her husband as possible, that she 
believed him to be incapable of the 
errors which are crimes in the eyes of 
any wife. When the Count ceased to 
demand anything of her, she imagined 
that the tranquillity he now seemed to 
enjoy was in the course of nature; and, 
as she had really given to him all the 
love which her heart was capable of 
feeling for a man, while the priest’s con- 
jectures were the utter destruction of 
the illusions she had hitherto cherished, 
she defended her husband; at the same 
time, she could not eradicate the sus- 
picion that had been so ingeniously sown 
in her soul. 

These alarms wrought such havoc in 
her feeble brain that they made her ill; 
she was worn by low fever. These inci- 
dents took place during Lent 1822; she 
would not pretermit her austerities, and 
fell into a decline that put her life in 
danger. Granville’s indifference was 
added torture; his care and attention 
were such as a nephew feels himself 
bound to give to some old uncle. 

Though the Countess had given up 
her persistent nagging and remonstrances, 
and tried to receive her husband with 
affectionate words, the sharpness of the 
bigot showed through, and one speech 
would often undo the work of a week. 

Towards the end of May, the warm 
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breath of spring, and more nourishing 
diet than her Lenten fare, restored 
Madame de Granville to a little strength. 
One morning, on coming home from 
Mass, she sat down on a stone bench in 
the little garden, where the sun’s kisses 
reminded her of the early days of her 
married life, and she looked back across 
the years to see wherein she might have 
failed in her duty as a wife and mother. 
She was broken in upon by the Abbé 
Fontanon in an almost indescribable 
state of excitement. 

“Has any misfortune befallen you, 
Father?” she asked with filial solicitude. 

“Ah! I only wish,” cried the Nor- 
mandy priest, “that all the woes inflicted 
on you by the hand of God were dealt 
out to me; but, my admirable friend, 
there are trials to which you can but 
bow.” 

“Can any worse punishments await 
me than those with which Providence 
crushes me by making my husband the 
instrument of His wrath?” 

“You must prepare yourself, daughter, 
to yet worse mischief than we and your 
pious friends had ever conceived of.” 

“Then I may thank God,” said the 
Countess, “for vouchsafing to use you as 
the messenger of His will, and thus, as 
ever, setting the treasures of mercy by 
the side of the scourges of His wrath, 
just as in bygone days He showed a 
spring to Hagar when He had driven 
her into the desert.” 

“He measures your sufferings by the 
strength of your resignation and the 
weight of your sins.” 

“Speak; I am ready to hear!” As she 
said it she cast her eyes up to heaven. 
“Speak, Monsieur Fontanon.” 

“For seven years Monsieur Granville 
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has lived in sin with a concubine, by 
whom he has two children; and on this 
adulterous connection he has spent more 
than five hundred thousand francs, which 
ought to have been the property of his 
legitimate family.” 

“T must see it to believe it!” cried the 
Countess. 

“Far be it from youl” exclaimed the 
Abbé. “You must forgive, my daugh- 
ter, and wait in patience and prayer till 
God enlightens your husband; unless, 
indeed, you choose to adopt against him 
the means offered you by human laws.” 

The long conversation that ensued be- 
tween the priest and his penitent resulted 
in an extraordinary change in the Count- 
ess; she abruptly dismissed him, called 
her servants, who were alarmed at her 
flushed face and crazy energy. She or- 
dered her carriage—countermanded it— 
changed her mind twenty times in the 
hour; but at about three o’clock, as if 
she had come to some great determina- 
tion, she went out, leaving the household 
in amazement at such a sudden trans- 
formation. 

“Ts the Count coming home to din- 
ner?” she asked of his servant, to whom 
she never would speak. 

“No, Madame.” 

“Did you go with him to the Courts 
this morning?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“And to-day is Monday?” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Then do the Courts sit on Mondays 


nowadays?” 

“Devil take you!” cried the man, as 
his mistress drove off after saying to the 
eoachman— 

“Rue Taitbout.” 
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Mademoiselle de Bellefeuille was weep- 
ing; Roger, sitting by her side, held one 
of her hands between his own. He was 
silent, looking by turns at little Charles 
—who, not understanding his mother’s 
grief, stood speechless at the sight of 
her tears—at the cot where Eugénie lay 
sleeping, and Caroline’s face, on which 
grief had the effect of rain falling across 
the beams of cheerful sunshine. 

“Yes, my darling,’ said Roger, after 
a long silence, “that is the great secret. 
I am married. But some day I hope 
we may form but one family. My wife 
has been given over ever since last 
March. I do not wish her dead; still, 
if it should please God to take her to 
Himself, I believe she will be happier 
in Paradise than in a world to whose 
griefs and pleasures she is equally in- 
different.” 

“How I hate that woman! How could 
she bear to make you unhappy? And 
yet it is to that unhappiness that I owe 
my happiness!” 

Her tears suddenly ceased. 

“Caroline, let us hope,” cried Roger. 
“Do not be frightened by anything that 
priest may have said to you. Though 
my wife’s confessor is a man to be feared 
for his power in the Congregation, if he 
should try to blight our happiness I 
would find means——” 

“What could you do?” 

“We would go to Italy; 
fly——” 

A shriek that rang out from the ad- 
joining room made Roger start and 
Mademoiselle de Bellefeuille quake; but 
she rushed into the drawing-room, and 
there found Madame de Granville in a 
dead faint. When the Countess recov- 
ered her senses, she sighed deeply on 
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finding herself supported by the Count 
and her rival, whom she instinctively 
pushed away with a gesture of contempt. 
Mademoiselle de Bellefeuille rose to 
withdraw. 

“You are at home, Madame,” said 
Granville, taking Caroline by the arm. 
“Stay.” 

The Judge took up his wife in his 
arms, carried her to the carriage, and 
got into it with her. 

“Who is it that has brought you to 
the point of wishing me dead, of resoiv- 
ing to fly?” asked the Countess, looking 
at her husband with grief mingled with 
indignation. “Was I not young? you 
thought me pretty—what fault have you 
to find with me? Have I been false to 
you? Have I not been a virtuous and 
well-conducted wife? My heart has 
cherished no image but yours, my ears 
have listened to no other voice. What 
duty have I failed in? What have I 
ever denied you?” 

“Happiness, Madame,” said the Count 
severely. “You know, Madame, that 
there are two ways of serving God. Some 
Christians imagine that by going to 
church at fixed hours to say a Pater- 
noster, by attending Mass regularly and 
avoiding sin, they may win heaven—but 
they, Madame, will go to hell; they have 
not loved God for Himself, they have 
not worshiped Him as He chooses to be 
worshiped, they have made no sacrifice. 
Though mild in seeming, they are hard 
cn their neighbors; they see the law, the 
letter, not the spirit—This is how you 
have treated me, your earthly husband; 
you have sacrificed my happiness to your 
salvation; you were always absorbed in 
~vrayer when I came to you in gladness 
of heart; you wept when you should 
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have cheered my toil; you have never 
tried to satisfy any demands I have 
made on you.” 

“And if they were wicked,” cried the 
Countess hotly, “was I to lose my soul 
to please you?” 

“Tt is a sacrifice which another, a more 
loving woman, has dared to make,” said 
Granville coldly. 

“Dear God!” she cried, bursting into 
tears, “Thou hearest! Has he been 
worthy of the prayers and penance I 
have lived in, wearing myself out to 
atone for his sins and my own?—O; 
what avail is virtue?” 

“To win heaven, my dear, A woman 
cannot be at the same time the wife of 
a man and the spouse of Christ. That 
would be bigamy; she must choose be- 
tween a husband and a nunnery. For 
the sake of future advantage you have 
stripped your soul of all the love, all the 
devotion, which God commands that you 
should have for me, you have cherished 
no feeling but hatred——” 

“Have I not loved you?” she put in. 

“No, Madame.” 

“Then what is love?” the Countess in- 
voluntarily inquired. 

“Love, my dear,” replied Granville, 
with a sort of ironical surprise, “you 
are incapable of understanding it. The 
cold sky of Normandy is not that of 
Spain. This difference of climate is no 
doubt the secret of our disaster—To 
yield to our caprices, to guess them, 
to find pleasure in pain, to sacrifice the 
world’s opinion, your pride, your religion 
even, and still regard these offerings as 
mere grains of incense burnt in honor 
of the idol—that is love——” 

“The love of ballet-girls!” cried the 
Countess in horror. “Such flames cannot 
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wast, and must soon leave nothing but 
ashes and cinders, regret or despair. A 
wife, Monsieur, ought, in my opinion, 
to bring you true friendship, equable 
warmth——” 

“You speak of warmth as negroes 
speak of ice,” retorted the Count, with 
a sardonic smile. “Consider that the 
humblest daisy has more charms than 
the proudest and most gorgeous of the 
red hawthorns that attract us in svring 
by their strong scent and brilliant color. 
—At the same time,” he went on, “I will 
do you justice. You have kept so pre- 
cisely in the strait path of imaginary 
duty prescribed by law, that only to 
make you understand wherein you have 
failed towards me, I should be obliged 
to enter into details which would offend 
your dignity, and instruct you in matters 
which would seem to you to undermine 
all morality.” 

“And you dare to speak of morality 
when you have but just left the house 
where you have dissipated your chil- 
dren’s fortune in debaucheries?” cried 
the Countess, maddened by her hus- 
band’s reticence. 

“There, Madame, I must correct you,” 
said the Count, coolly interrupting his 
wife. “Though Mademoiselle de Belle- 
feuille is rich, it is at nobody’s expense. 
My uncle was master of his fortune, and 
had several heirs. In his life-time, and 
out of pure friendship, regarding her as 
his niece, he gave her the little estate 
of Bellefeuille. As for anything else, I 
owe it to his liberality-——” 

“Such conduct is only worthy of a 
Jacobin!” said the sanctimonious An- 
gélique. 

“Madame, you are forgetting your 
wn father was one of the Jacobins you 
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scomm so uncharitably,” said the Count 
severely. “Citizen Bontems was signing 
death-warrants at a time when my uncle 
was doing France good service.” 

Madame de Granville was silenced. 
But after a short pause, the remem- 
brance of what she had just seen re- 
awakened in her soul the jealousy which 
nothing can kill in a woman’s heart, and 
she murmured, as if to herself—“How 
can a woman thus destroy her own soul 
and that of others?” 

“Bless me, Madame,” replied the 
Count, tired of this dialogue, “you your- 
self may some day have to answer that 
question.” The Countess was scared. 
“You perhaps will be held excused by 
the merciful Judge, who will weigh our 
sins,” he went on, “in consideration of 
the conviction with which you have 
worked out my misery. I do not hate 
you—lI hate those who have perverted 
your heart and your reason. You have 
prayed for me, just as Mademoiselle de 
Bellefeuille has given me her heart and 
crowned my life with love. You should 
have been my mistress and the prayer~ 
ful saint by turns—Do me the justice 
to confess that I am no reprobate. no 
debauchee. My life was cleanly. Alas! 
after seven years of wretchedness, the 
craving for happiness led me by an 
imperceptible descent to love another 
woman and make a second home. And 
do not imagine that I am singular; there 
are in this city thousands of husbands, 
all led by various causes to live this 
twofold life.” 

“Great’ God!” cried the Countess. 
“How heavy is the cross Thou hast laid 
on me to bear! If the husband Thou 
hast given me here below in Thy wratk 
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can only be made happy through my 
death, take me to Thyself!” 

“Tf you had always breathed such 
admirable sentiments and such devotion, 
we should be happy yet,” said the Count 
coldly. 

“Indeed,” cried Angélique, melting 
into a flood of tears, “forgive me if I 
have done any wrong. Yes, Monsieur, I 
am ready to obey you in all things, 
feeling sure that you will desire nothing 
but what is just and natural; henceforth 
J. will be all you can wish your wife 
to be.” 

“Tf your purpose, Madame, is to com- 
pel me to say that I no Jonger love you, 
I shall find the cruel courage to tell you 
so. Can I command my heart? Can I 
wipe out in an instant the traces of 
fifteen years of suffering?—I have ceased 
to love—These words contain a mystery 
as deep as lies in the words J love. 
Esteem, respect, friendship may be won, 
lost, regained; but as to love—I might 
school myself for a thousand years, and 
it would not blossom again, especially 
for a woman too old to respond to it.” 

“T hope, Monsieur le Comte, I sin- 
cerely hope, that such words may not be 
spoken to you some day by the woman 
you love, and in such a tone and 
accent——” 

“Will you put on a dress a la Grecque 
this evening, and come to the Opera?” 

The shudder with which the Countess 
received the suggestion was a mute 
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Early in December 1833, a man, whose 
perfectly white hair and worn features 
seemed to show that he was aged by 
grief rather than by years, was walking 
at midnight along the Rue Gaillon 
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Having reached a house of modest ap- 
pearance, and only two stories high, he 
paused to look up at one of the attic 
windows that pierced the roof at regular 
intervals. A dim light scarcely showed 
through the humble panes, some of 
which had been repaired with paper. 
The man below was watching the waver- 
ing glimmer with the vague curiosity of 
a Paris idler, when a young man came 
out of the house. As the light of the 
street lamp fell full on the face of the 
first comer, it will not seem surprising 
that, in spite of the darkness, this young 
man went towards the passerby, though 
with the hesitancy that is usual when 
we have any fear of making a mistake 
in recognizing an acquaintance. 

“What, is it you,” cried he, “Monsieur 
le Président? Alone at this hour, and 
so far from the Rue Saint-Lazare. Allow 
me to have the honor of giving you my 
arm.—The pavement is so greasy this 
morning, that if we do not hold each 
other up,” he added, to soothe the elder 
man’s susceptibilities, “we shall find it 
hard to escape a tumble.” 

“But, my dear sir, I am no more than 
fifty-five, unfortunately for me,” replied 
the Comte de Granville. “A physician 
of your celebrity must know that at that 
age a man is still hale and strong.” 

“Then you are in waiting on a lady, 
I suppose,” replied Horace Bianchon. 
“You are not, I imagine, in the habit 
of going about Paris on foot. When a 
man keeps such fine horses——” 

“Still, when I am not visiting in the 
evening, I commonly return from the 
Courts or the club on foot,” replied the 
Count. 

“And with large sums of money about 
you, perhaps!” cried the doctor. “It is a 
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positive invitation to the assassin’s 
knife.” 

“T am not afraid of that,” said Gran- 
ville, with melancholy indifference. 

“But, at least, do not stand about,” 
said the doctor, leading the Count to- 
wards the boulevard. “A little more and 
I shall believe that you are bent on 
robbing me of your last illness, and 
dying by some other hand than mine.” 

“You caught me playing the spy,” said 
the Count. “Whether on foot or in a 
carriage, and whatever hour of the night 
I may come by, I have for some time 
past observed at a window on the third 
floor of your house the shadow of a 
person who seems to work with heroic 
constancy.” 

The Count paused as if he felt some 
sudden pain. “And I take as great in- 
terest in that garret,” he went on, “as 
a citizen of Paris must feel in the finish- 
ing of the Palais Royal.” 

“Well,” said Horace Bianchon eagerly. 
“T can tell you——” 

“Tell me nothing,” replied Granville, 
cutting the doctor short. “I would not 
give a centime to know whether the 
shadow that moves across that shabby 
blind is that of a man or a woman, nor 
whether the inhabitant of that attic is 
happy or miserable. Though I was sur- 
prised to see no one at work there this 
evening, and though I stopped to look, 
it was solely for the pleasure of indulg- 
ing in conjectures as numerous and as 
idiotic as those of idlers who see @ 
building left half finished. For nine 
years, my young”—the Count hesitated 
to use a word; then he waved his hand, 
exclaiming—“No, I will not say friend— 
I hate everything that savors of senti- 
ment.—Well, for nine years past I have 
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ceased to wonder that old men amuse 
themselves with growing flowers and 
planting trees; the events of life have 
taught them disbelief in all human affec- 
tion; and I grew old within a few days. 
T will no longer attach myself to any 
creature but to unreasoning animals, or 
plants, or superficial things. I think 
more of Taglioni’s grace than of all 
human feeling. I abhor life and the 
world in which I live alone. Nothing, 
nothing,” he went on, in a tone that 
startled the younger man, “no, nothing 
can move or interest me.” 

“But you have children?” 

“My children!” he repeated bitterly. 
“Yes—well, is not my eldest daughter 
the Comtesse de Vandenesse? The 
other will, through her sister’s connec 
tions, make some good match. As to 
my sons, have they not succeeded? The 
Vicomte was public prosecutor at Li- 
moges, and is now President of the Court 
at Orleans; the younger is public prose- 
cutor in Paris —My children have their 
own cares, their own anxieties and busi- 
ness to attend to. If of all those hearts 
one had been devoted to me, if one had 
tried by entire affection to fill up the 
void I have here,” and he struck his 
breast, “well, that one would have failed 
in life, have sacrificed it to me. And 
why should he? Why? To bring sun- 
shine into my few remaining years—and 
would he have succeeded? Might I not 
have accepted such generosity as a debt? 
But, doctor,” and the Count smiled with 
deep irony, “it is not for nothing that 
we teach them arithmetic and how to 
count. At this moment perhaps they are 
waiting for my money.” 

“Oh, Monsieur le Comte, how could 
such an idea enter your head—you whe 
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are kind, friendly, and humane! Indeed, 
if I were not myself a living proof of 
the benevolence you exercise so liberally 
and so nobly——” 

“To please myself,” replied the Count. 
“T pay for a sensation, as I would to- 
morrow pay a pile of gold to recover 
the most childish illusion that would but 
make my heart glow.—I help my fellow- 
creatures for my own sake, just as I 
gamble; and I look for gratitude from 
none. I should see you die without 
blinking; and I beg of you to feel the 
same with regard to me. [I tell you, 
young man, the events of life have swept 
over my hreart like the lavas of Vesu- 
vius over Herculaneum. The town is 
there—dead.” 

“Those who have brought a soul warm 
and living as yours was to such a pitch 
of indifference are indeed guilty!” 

“Say no more,” said the Count, shud- 
dering with aversion. 

“You have a malady which you ought 
to allow me to treat,” said Bianchon in 
a tone of deep emotion. 

“What, do you know of a cure for 
death?” cried the Count irritably. 

“T undertake, Monsieur le Comte, to 
revive the heart you believe to be 
frozen.” 

“Are you a match for Talma, then?” 
asked the Count satirically. 

“No, Monsieur le Comte. But Nature 
is as far above Talma as Talma is 
superior to me.—Listen; the garret you 
are interested in is inhabited by a 
woman of about thirty, and in her Jove 
is carried to fanaticism. The object of 
her adoration is a young man ef pleasing 
appearance, but endowed by some malig- 
nant fairy with every conceivable vice. 
This fellow is a gambler, and it is hard 
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to say which he is most addicted to— 
wine or women; he has, to my knowl. 
edge, committed acts deserving punish- 
ment by law. Well, and to him this 
unhappy woman sacrificed a life of ease, 
a man who worshiped her, and the 
father of her children—But what is 
wrong, Monsieur le Comte?” 

“Nothing. Go on.” 

“She has allowed him to squander a 
perfect fortune; she would, I believe, 
give him the world if she had it; she 
works night and day; and many a time 
she has, without a murmur, seen the 
wretch she adores rob her even of the 
money saved to buy the elothes the 
children need, and their food for the 
morrow. Only three days ago she sold 
her hair, the finest hair I ever saw; he 
came in, she could not hide the gold 
piece quickly enough, and he asked her 
for it. For a smile, for a kiss, she gave 
up the price of a fortnight’s life and 
peace. Is # not dreadful, and yet sub- 
lime?—But work is wearing her cheeks 
hollow. Her children’s crying has broken 
her heart; she is ill, and at this moment 
moaning on her wretched bed. This 
evening they had nothing to eat; the 
children have not strength to cry, they 
were silent when I went up.” 

Horace Bianchon stood still. Just then 
the Comte de Granville, in spite of 
himself, as it were, had put his hand 
into his waistcoat pocket. 

“J can guess, my young friend, hew it 
is that she is yet alive if you attend 
her,” said the elder man. 

“Oh, poor soul!” cried the doctor, 
“who could refuse to help her? I only 
wish I were richer, for I hope to cure 
her of her passion.” 

“But how can you except me to pity 
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a form of misery of which the joys to 
me would seem cheaply purchased with 
my whole fortune!” exclaimed the 
Count, taking his hand out of his pocket 
empty of the notes which Bianchon had 
supposed his patron to be feeling for. 
“That woman feels, she is alive! Would 
not Louis XV. have given his kingdom 
to rise from the grave and have three 
days of youth and life! And is not that 
the history of thousands of dead men, 
thousands of sick men, thousands of old 
men?” 

“Poor Caroline!” cried Bianchon. 

As he heard the name the Count shud- 
dered, and grasped the doctor’s arm with 
the grip of an iron vice, as it seemed 
to Bianchon. 

“Her name is Caroline Crochard?” 
asked the Président, in a voice that was 
evidently broken. 

“Then you know her?” said the doctor, 
astonished, 

“And the wretch’s name is Solvet.— 
Ay, you have kept your word!” ex- 
claimed Granville; “you have roused my 
heart to the most terrible pain it can 
suffer till it is dust. That emotion, too, 
is a gift from hell, and I always know 
how to pay those debts.” 

By this time the Count and the doc- 
tor had reached the corner of the Rue 
de la Chaussée d’Antin. One of those 
night-birds who wander round with a 
basket on their back and crook in. hand, 
and were, during the Revolution, face- 
tiously called the Committee of Re- 
search, was standing by the curbstone 
where the two men now stopped. This 
scavenger had a shriveled face worthy 
of those immortalized by Charlet in his 
caricatures of the sweepers of Paris. 
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“Do you ever pick up a thousand-franc 
note?” 

“Now and then, master.” 

“And you restore them?” 

“It depends on the reward offered.” 

“You're the man for me,” cried the 
Count, giving the man a thousand-frane 
note. “Take this, but, remember, I give 
it you on condition of your spending it 
at the wineshop, of your getting drunk, 
fighting, beating your wife, blacking your 
friends’ eyes. That will give work to 
the watch, the surgeon, the druggist— 
perhaps to the police, the public prose- 
cutor, the judge, and the prison warders. 
Do not try to do anything else, or the 
devil will be revenged on you sooner 
or later.” 

A draughtsman would need at once the 
pencil of Charlet and of Callot, the brush 
of Teniers and of Rembrandt, to give 
a true notion of this night-scene. 

“Now I have squared accounts with 
hell, and had some pleasure for my 
money,” said the Count in a deep voice, 
pointing out the indescribable physi- 
ognomy of the gaping scavenger to the 
doctor, who stood stupefied. “As for 
Caroline Crochard!—she may die of 
hunger and thirst, hearing the heart- 
rending shrieks of her starving children, 
and convinced of the baseness of the 
man she loves. I will not give a sou to 
rescue her; and because you have helped 
her, I will see you no more——” 

The Count left Bianchon standing like 
a statue, and walked as briskly as a 
young man to the Rue Saint-Lazare, 
soon reaching the little house where he 
resided, and where, to his surprise, he 
found a carriage waiting at the door. 

“Monsieur, your son, the attorney- 
general, came about an hour since,” said 
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the manservant, “and is waiting for you 
in your bedroom.” 

Granville signed to the man to leave 
him. 

“What motive can be strong enough 
to require you to infringe the order I 
have given my children never to come 
to me unless I send for them?” asked 
the Count of his son as he went into 
the room. 

“Father,” replied the younger man in 
a tremulous voice, and with great re- 
spect, “I venture to hope that you will 
forgive me when you have heard me.” 

“Your reply is proper,” said the Count. 
“Sit down,” and he pointed to a chair. 
“But whether I walk up and down, or 
take a seat, speak without heeding me.” 

“Father,” the son went on, “this after- 
noon, at four o’clock, a very young man 
who was arrested in the house of a 
friend of mine, whom he had robbed 
to a considerable extent, appealed to 
you.—He says he is your son.” 

“His name?” asked the Count hoarsely. 

“Charles Crochard.” 

“That will do,” said the father, with 
an imperious wave of the hand. 

Granville paced the room in solemn 
silence, and his son took care not to 
break it. 

“My son,” he began, and the words 
were pronounced in a voice so mild and 
fatherly, that the young lawyer started, 
“Charles Croehard spoke the truth—I 
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am glad you came to me to-night, my 
good Eugéne,” he added. “Here is a 
considerable sum of money”—and he 
gave him a bundle of bank-notes—“you 
can make any use of them you think 
proper in this matter. I trust you im- 
plicitly, and approve beforehand what- 
ever arrangements you may make, either 
in the present or for the future—Eu- 
gene, my dear son, kiss me. We part 
perhaps for the last time. I shall to- 
morrow crave my dismissal from the 
King, and I am going to Italy. 
“Though a father owes no account of 
his life to his children, he is bound to 
bequeath to them the experience Fate 
sells him so dearly—is it not a part of 
their inheritance?—When you marry,” 
the Count went on, with a little involun- 
tary shiver, “do not undertake it lightly; 
that act is the most important of all 
those which society requires of us. Re- 
member to study at your leisure the 
character of the woman who is to be 
your partner; but consult me too, I will 
judge of her myself. A lack of union 
between husband and wife, from what- 
ever cause, leads to terrible misfortune; 
sooner or later we are always punished 
for contravening the social law.—But I 
will write to you on this subject from 
Florence. A father who has the honor 
of presiding over a supreme court of 
justice must not have to blush in the 
presence of his son. Good-by.” 
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Gambara 


To M. le Marquis de Belloy 


New Year’s Day 1831 was throwing 
around its packets of sugared-almonds; 
four o’clock was striking; great crowds 
thronged the Palais-Royal, and the res- 
taurants were filling up. At this time a 
coupé stopped at the entrance and a 
young man of noble bearing alighted; a 
foreigner undoubtedly, or he would not 
have had as attendant an aristocratic 
chasseur wearing a plumed hat, neither 
would the panels have displayed the 
coat-of-arms, which the heroes of July 
still sought for the purpose of attack. 

Our stranger entered the Palais-Royal 
and followed the crowd around the 
wooden galleries, evidently not caring to 
notice the slow progression he was com- 
pelled to make by the sauntering mass 
of humanity; he seemed born to the 
noble gait, called in derision the “am- 
bassadors’ strut,” and yet his dignity had 
a touch of the theatrical. Although his 
face was grave and handsome, his hat, 
under which showed a mass of black, 
curling hair, tipped the least bit too 
much over his right ear, belying his 
gravity with a touch of rakishness. His 
inattentive, half-closed eyes let fall an 
occasional contemptuous glance upon the 
crowd. 

“There’s a handsome young fellow,” 
said a grisette to another one in her com- 
pany, as they drew aside to let him 
pass. 

“And right well he knows it, too,” 
responded aloud the companion, who was 
very plain. 

After having made a turn through the 
arcades, the young man _ alternately 
looked at his watch and at the sky; he 


seemed to be impatient, and at last 
went into a tobacconist’s store, lit a 
cigar, and stood for a moment before the 
mirror to glance over his apparel, which 
was more ornate than the French law 
of good taste could tolerate. He pulled 
down his collar and black velvet vest, 
over which hung many festoons of those 
heavy gold chains made in Genoa; then, 
with one jerk of his left shoulder, he 
satisfactorily arranged his velvet-lined 
cloak in graceful folds, and resumed his 
promenade, paying not the slightest at- 
tention to the glances of the inquisitive 
bourgeois. 

When the store windows began to be 
illuminated and the dusk seemed dark 
enough, he walked to the open square 
of the Palais-Royal with an appearance 
of avoiding recognition; he kept close 
to the wall as far as the fountain, under 
cover of the hackney-coaches, to thus 
reach the entrance of the Rue Froid- 
manteau, a dirty, dark, and disreputable 
street—a moral sewer which the police 
tolerate near the purified precincts of 
the Palais-Royal, the same as an Italian 
major-domo allows a negligent servant 
to leave the sweepings from a suite of 
rooms in a corner of the staircase. 

The young man hesitated. He had 
something of the air of a middle-class 
wife in her Sunday best clothes when she 
fears to cross a gutter swollen by the 
rain; yet the hour was not ill-chosen in 
which to indulge some questionable 
¥noim. Earlier in the day he might have 
been detected; later, he might be cut 
out. To have been tempted by a glance 
more encouraging than alluring; to have 
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followed a young and pretty woman for 
an hour, perhaps for a day; to set her 
on a pedestal in his own mind, giving a 
thousand flattering excuses for her light 
conduct; to find one’s self believing in 
a sudden, irresistible affinity; to imagine 
under the flame of a passing excitement 
the beginning of a love-adventure at an 
epoch when romances are written be- 
cause there no longer exists the slightest 
trace of romance; to have dreamed of 
balconies, guitars, stratagems, and bolts 
and Almaviva’s mantle; to have written, 
in fancy, a poem in honor of this 
divinity; and, after all this, to stop at 
the door of a house of ill-fame; to find 
in the decorum of his Rosina a reticence 
enforced by the police, is surely a his- 
tory, a delusion; is it not, I ask, an ex- 
perience of many a man, much as he 
would desire to deny it? 

Our most natural feeling we confess 
the least willingly; chiefest is self-con- 
ceit. When the lesson goes no further 
than the door, a Parisian profits by it or 
forgets it; so no great harm is done. 
With a foreigner, though, this is not so; 
he begins to think his Parisian education 
may cost him altogether too dear. 

The saunterer was a noble of Milan, 
banished his country, where some pranks 
of liberalism had led the Austrian gov- 
ernment to suspect him. The Comte 
Andrea Marcosini had been welcomed in 
Paris with that French cordiality always 
shown to one of a witty, amiable nature 
and of a high-sounding name, especially 
so when accompanied by an income of 
two hundred thousand frances a year and 
&@ prepossessing appearance. To such a 
man exile meant but a pleasure tour; 
his property was only sequestrated, and 
his friends took means to let him know 
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that after the course of a year or two he 
could return to his own country without 
risk. 

After rhyming crudelli affami with + 
miet tiranni in a dozen or so sonnets, 
after also assisting as many of the poorer 
Italian refugees, Comte Andrea, who for 
his misfortune was born a poet, thought 
himself released from patriotic concerns. 
So since his arrival he had given him- 
self up without discretion to the pleas- 
ures of every kind that Paris so kindly 
offers gratis to everybody who may be 
rich enough to buy them. His talents 
and attractive person won him success 
with many women, whom he collectively 
loved, as was natural to his age, but 
among all of whom he had, as yet, not 
selected a particular one. Beside, in him 
the taste for such pleasures was subordi- 
nate to the love of music and poetry, 
gifts which he had assiduously cultivated 
since childhood; he thought success in 
these realms more difficult of attainment 
and more glorious than the triumphs of 
gallantry, since nature had spared him 
the difficulties which most other men 
take pride in vanquishing. 

Of a complex nature, like many an- 
other man, he let himself be charmed by 
the comforts of luxury, without which 
he could hardly have lived; he held just 
as tenaciously to the social distinctions 
rejected by his political creed. Thus 
his theories as an artist, a thinker, and 
a poet were often in direct contradiction 
to his tastes, his feelings, and his habits 
as an opulent man of rank; but he con- 
soled himself for this seeming incon- 
sistency by recognizing the same traits 
in many Parisians—men who are Lib- 
erals from self-interest and aristocrats by 
nature. 
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Hence it was not without some mis- 
givings that he found himself on foot, 
on December 3ist, in a thaw, following 
at the heels of a woman whose dress 
betrayed abject poverty—an inveterate, 
long-accustomed poverty—and who was 
not one whit handsomer than others to 
be seen on any evening at the Bouffons, 
the opera, or in society, and she cer- 
tainly was not as handsome as Mme. de 
Manerville, with whom he had an as- 
‘signation that self-same day, and who, 
most probably, was at that moment 
awaiting him. 

But there was a something in the 
glance, half-wild, half-tender, rapid yet 
intense, which that woman’s block eyes 
had furtively shot at him; a world of 
buried sorrows and stifled delights was 
there; she blushed so fiercely when, 
emerging from a store where she had 
lingered a little while, her eyes met those 
of Marcosini, who was outside awaiting 
her return, but her look met that of the 
Count with equal candor. There were, 
in short, so many incentives to curiosity 
that the Count, seized by one of those 
crazy temptations for which no lan- 
guage has a name, not even in that of 
the orgy, followed in pursuit of the 
woman exactly as an old Parisian runs 
a grisette to earth. 

As he went along, sometimes before, 
sometimes in her rear, he examined the 
details of her person and dress; he tried 
to dislodge the absurd and frenzied de- 
sire that had taken possession of his 
brain; but soon his scrutiny felt a keener 
pleasure than he had experienced the 
day before as he stood gazing at the 
perfect shape of a woman he loved, as 
she took her bath. Sometimes the un- 
known fair, bending her head, would 
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throw on him a glance like that of a kid 
tethered with its head near the ground; 
then, still finding him in pursuit, she 
hurried on as if to escape him. Never- 
theless, when a block caused by carriages 
or persons crowded together brought 
Andrea beside her, he saw that she 
turned away from his gaze without any 
sign of annoyance. These signals of 
repressed emotions spurred on the un- 
ruly dreams which were running away 
with him, and he gave them a free rein 
as far as the Rue Froidmanteau, down 
which, after many windings, she sud- 
denly disappeared, trusting that her 
pursuer would thus find the scent killed 
for him; he was astonished at this move 
and had lost trace of her. 

It was dark. Two highly rouged 
women, who were drinking a liqueur of 
black-currant in a grocery, saw the young 
woman and called to her. She paused a 
moment on the threshold, replied to their 
greeting by a few gentle words and 
passed on. Andrea, who was close be- 
hind her, saw her vanish in one of the 
darkest courts in the street, of which he 
knew not the name. The repulsive ap- 
pearance of the house which the heroine 
of his romance had entered turned his 
stomach. He stepped back a few paces 
to examine the surroundings, when, find- 
ing a villainous-looking fellow at his 
elbow, he asked for information. The 
man rested one hand on a knotty stick, 
and ironically answered in two words: 

“Droll dog!” 

But catching a full view of the Italian. 
who stood in the light of a street lamp, 
his face suddenly assumed a wheedling 
expression. 

“Ah! your excuses, monsieur,” said he. 
at once changing his tune; “there’s a 
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restaurant in that house, a kind of table- 
d’héte is there served, where the cooking 
is horribly bad and they put cheese in 
the soup. Monsieur, perhaps, is in search 
of that place—for it is easy to see that 
monsieur is an Italian—and Italians are 
fond of velvet and cheese. If monsieur 
would like to know of a better eating- 
house, I can show him one; my aunt 
lives near by, and she is very fond of 
foreigners.” 

Andrea drew his cloak as high as his 
nose and rushed out of the street, driven 
by the disgust he felt for this filthy crea- 
ture, whose clothing and gestures were 
in keeping with the squalid house into 
which the unknown woman had disap- 
peared. He returned with delight to the 
comforts and elegances of his suite of 
rooms, and passed the evening with the 
Marquise d’Espard, to cleanse himself, 
if possible, of the pollution of the fancy 
that had taken such hold upon him. 

Nevertheless, afterward when he was 
in bed, in the silence of the night, his 
evening vision arose before him, brighter, 
clearer, more vividly than the reality. 
Before him walked his divinity; at times 
as she crossed the street gutters she 
slightly raised her dress and displayed a 
shapely leg; and her beautifully molded 
hips swayed at every step. Once more 
Andrea wished to speak to her and dared 
not. He, Marcosini, a noble of Milan! 
Then he saw her once more enter the 
dark court and the wretched house, and 
blamed himself for not following her 
farther. 

“For,” said he to himself, “if it was 
that she avoided me and tried to put me 
off the scent, surely it is a sign of her 
loving me. With women of this kind 
coyness is proof of love. Possibly, 
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though, if I had gone further with the 
adventure it might have ended in disu 
gust. I’ll just sleep in peace.” 

The Count was in the habit of anax 
lyzing his keenest sensations, as all men 
born with a good headpiece involuntarily 
do when their brain equals their heart; 
he was greatly surprised to still find him- 
self thinking of the strange damsel, not. 
in the ideal glamour of a vision, but in 
all the reality of the naked facts. And 
yet, if his fancy had stripped her of the 
misery of wretchedness, the woman her- 
self would have been spoilt for him; for 
he wanted her, he desired her; he loved 
her—muddy stockings, broken shoes, her 
battered straw bonnet, all! He longed 
for her in that very house which he had 
seen her enter. 

“Am I then enamored of vice?” he 
asked himself with horror. “Nay, I have 
not come to that, I am but three-and- 
twenty; there is nothing of the senile 
stage about me.” 

The very vehemence of the caprice of 
which he was the plaything seemed to 
somewhat reassure him. This curious 
struggle, these reflections, this love on a 
run may be an enigma to some persons 
who imagine they know the ways of 
Paris; but let such bear in mind that 
Comte Andrea Marcosini was not a 
Frenchman. 

Brought up as he was by two pious 
abbés, by the instruction of a pious 
father, who had seldom permitted him 
out of their sight, Andrea had not fallen 
in love with a cousin at eleven, nor had 
he seduced his mother’s waiting-maid at 
twelve; he had not studied at those 
colleges where the most consummate 
teaching is not prescribed by the State; 
he had lived in Paris but a short time 
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and he was yet on the watch against 
those sudden and deep impressions 
against which the education and customs 
of a French education are such a power- 
ful egis. 

In Southern lands great passions are 
often born at a glance. A Gascon gen- 
tleman who had tempered his sensibility 
py deep reflection, and owned a horde 
of little recipes against the sudden apo- 
plexies of the head and heart, had one 
day advised Marcosini to indulge at 
least once a month in a wild sensual 
orgy, so he might avert those storms of 
the soul which, without such precautions, 
were apt to burst forth at inconvenient 
times. Andrea well remembered this 
advice, and, as he sank to sleep, mut- 
tered to himself: 

“Well, I'll begin to-morrow, January 
the 1st.” 

This will explain why it was that the 
Comte Andrea Marcosini so furtively 
skirted the line of hackney-coaches to 
get at the entrance of the Rue Froid- 
manteau. The man of fashion hampered 
the lover; he hesitated for some time, 
but, after a final appeal to his courage, 
the lover advanced with a firm step to 
the house, which he easily recognized. 
There he again stopped. Was the woman 
what he took her to be? Might it not 
be that he was about taking a false step? 

Just then he recollected the Italian 
table-d’héte, and eagerly jumped at the 
middle course thus offered, and which 
seemed like to serve the ends of his 
desires and his repugnance. 

He entered the place, intending to dine 
there; he made his way down a greasy 
passage, at the end of which he found, 
after groping about for some time, the 
damp and slimy steps of a stairway, and 
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which, to an Italian nobleman, must 
have seemed little more than a ladder. 

Attracted to the second floor by the 
light of a lamp placed on the floor, and 
by a strong scent of cooking, he pushed 
a door which stood ajar, and saw a large 
room dingy with smoke and grease, 
where a woman was engaged laying a 
table for about twenty customers. None 
of the guests had as yet arrived. 

Glancing around the ill-lighted room, 
where the paper hung in strips from the 
wall, the nobleman seated himself near 
a stove which rumbled and smoked in a 
corner. 

The major-domo of the place, attracted 
by the noise the Count made in enter- 
ing, now hustled into the room. Picture 
to yourself a thin, lank cook, very tall, 
blessed with a nose of extravagant dimen- 
sions, casting about him from time to 
time a feverish glance that he intended 
to seem cautious. At sight of Andrea, 
whose dress and appearance bespoke 
affluence, Signor Giardini bowed respect- 
fully. 

The Count expressed an intention of 
habitually dining there with his com- 
patriots; ke paid for a number of tickets 
in advance, and gave a friendly tone to 
the conversation to enable him to achieve 
his purpose the quicker. 

He had scarcely alluded to the woman 
he was seeking than Signor Giardini 
made a grotesque gesture, looked know- 
ingly at his customer with a wink, and 
let a smile curl his lip. 

“Basta!” he exclaimed. “Caprisco! 
You, signor, are brought hither by two 
appetites. The Signora Gambara will 
not have wasted her time if she has 
managed to interest a gentleman sa 
generous as you seem to he. I can tell 
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you in one word all that we know here 
of the woman, who is truly to be pitied. 

“The husband was born, I think, at 
Cremona, but he came here from Ger- 
many, quite recently. He has been en- 
deavoring to get the Tedeschz to try 
some new music and a new kind of in- 
strument. It is pitiable, eh?” exclaimed 
Giardini, shrugging his shoulders. “Signor 
Gambara, who believes himself a great 
composer, does not seem to me to be 
narticularly smart in other directions. A 
fine fellow enough, occasionally good- 
natured, full of common sense and wit, 
especially when he has drunk a glass or 
two of good wine—a not frequent occur- 
rence, for he is frightfully poor. He 
toils night and day in composing imagi- 
nary operas instead of working for a 
living as he should do. His poor wife 
is reduced to working for all sorts of 
people, prostitutes and the like—sewing 
she does. Well, it can’t be helped, she 
loves her husband like a father and 
cares for him like a baby. 

“Lots of young men have come here 
to dine in hopes of being able to pay 
court to madame, but no one has as yet 
succeeded,” he said, with a significant 
emphasis on the last word. “La Signora 
Marianna is virtuous, sir; much too 
virtuous for her own good, worse luck. 
Nowadays men give nothing for nothing. 
The poor creature will die in poverty. 

“You would naturally suppose that 
her husband would reward such fine de- 
votion, wouldn’t you? Bah, he doesn’t 
even give her one smile. The cooking 
is done at the bakery, for, see you, this 
devil of a husband never earns a sou, 
but he spends his whole time in making 
instruments, which he cuts and lengthens, 
and shortens and fits, and sets up and 
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takes to pieces again till they give out 
squeaks that would scare a cat; then 
only is he happy. And yet you will find 
him the kindest and gentlest of men; 
he’s not a bit lazy, no indeed, he’s al- 
ways busy. To speak truth, he’s mad 
and doesn’t know it. I have seen mon- 
sieur filing and forging those instruments 
of his and chewing away on his black 
bread with an appetite that I have often 
envied—I, monsieur, who keep the best 
table in Paris. 

“Your excellenza shall learn before an 
hour passes over your head the man I 
am. I have introduced a number of 
refinements into Italian cookery that 
will amaze you. Excellenza, I am Nea- 
politan, which is saying, a born cook, 
But of what good is instinct without 
science? Science? I have spent thirty 
years in acquiring it. See, then, to what 
it has brought me! My history is that 
of every man of talent. My efforts, my 
experiments, have ruined three restau- 
rants in succession—one at Naples, the 
others at Parma and Rome. Again re- 
duced in this city to making a trade of 
my art, I practice in my ruling passion 
more than before. Some of my finest 
ragouts I give to these poor refugees, 
I ruin myself. Folly! you would say? 
I know this, but, then, can I help my- 
self? Genius is stronger than I; is it 
possible I can restrain myself from cre- 
ating a dish that smilingly allures me? 
And they always know it, the scallawags! 
I can make oath to you that they know 
at once whether it was my wife or I who 
handled the ladles. 

“And what now is the consequence? 
Out of the sixty or more guests whom I 
used to see at my table-d’héte every 
day when I first opened this wretched 
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place, barely twenty remain, and most 
of these want credit. 

“The Piedmontese, the Savoyards, 
have quit me, but the persons of taste, 
the Italians proper, remain. And for 
these what sacrifices would I not make! 
I often give them a dinner at five-and- 
twenty sous a head that has cost me 
double that to prepare.” 

Signor Giardini’s little speech was so 
redolent of Neapolitan cunning that the 
Count was tickled immensely; he could 
have fancied himself back at Gerolamo’s. 

“If such be the case, my good host,” 
said he familiarly to the chef, “and since 
accident, chance, and your good-nature 
have let me into the secrets of your 
daily sacrifices, permit me the honor of 
paying double.” 

Thus speaking, Andrea flung a forty- 
franc piece on the table, out of which 
Signor Giardini solemnly returned him 
two francs and fifty centimes in change, 
with a mysterious ceremony which en- 
chanted the young man. 

“In a few minutes,” continued the 
signor, “you shall behold your donnina. 
Tl seat you next the husband; if you 
wish to get in his good graces, talk 
music; I have invited both of them for 
this evening, poor souls. For New Year’s 
Day celebration I have prepared a dish 
for my guests in which I may say that 
I have surpassed myself.” 

The words of Signor Giardini were 
drowned in the noisy greetings of the 
said company, who streamed in singly 
or in pairs, irregularly, after the manner 
of tables-d’héte. Giardini stood osten- 
tatiously by the Count and pointed out 
to him the regular company. He was 
liberal with his quips and quirks, and 
tried by his humorous remarks to bring 
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a smile to the lips of this man who, as 
his Neapolitan instinct assured him, was 
a wealthy patron who might be turned 
to account. 

“That man,” said he, “is a poor com- 
poser who would much like to leave the 
ballad line for the realm of opera; but 
he can’t. He abuses managers, music 
publishers, everybody but himself, who 
is his own greatest enemy. Don’t you 
catch on to his rubescent complexion, 
what jolly self-conceit, how little firm- 
ness he displays? He’s only cut out for 
a ballad-monger, and nothing else. The 
other man in his company, who looks 
like a match-vendor, is a great musical 
celebrity, Gigelmi—the greatest of Italian 
conductors. But he is now going deaf, 
and is ending his days most miserably, 
deprived as he is of all that is attractive 
to him. Ah! and here comes our Otto- 
boni the great, the most guileless old 
fellow on earth; and yet he is suspected 
of being the most vindictive of all those 
who are plotting for the regeneration of 
Italy. I should dearly like to know why 
ever they banished such a mild old 
gentleman——” 

Here Giardini looked closely at the 
Count, who, aware that he was being 
pumped on the political question, kept 
an impassibility that was truly Italian. 

“A man who cooks for all the world 
is denied political opinions, excellenza,” 
went on this culinary genius. “But any- 
one seeing that worthy man, who looks 
more the lamb than the lion, would say 
as I do about him, even to the Austrian 
ambassador himself. Beside all, at this 
day liberty is no longer proscribed; it is 
en route again! At least that’s what 
these good people here present fancy,” 
he whispered in the Count’s ear, “and I, 
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why should I daunt their hopes? Though 
I myself do not hate an absolute gov- 
ernment. 

“All great talent is for absolutism. 
Well, though QOttoboni is choke-full of 
genius, he expends time and trouble in 
teaching Italy; he writes little books to 
teach the minds of children and the 
laboring classes, and he very cleverly 
gets them smuggled into Italy; he adopts 
every means to awaken a moral sense in 
our unlucky native land, where, after all, 
enjoyment is more desired than liberty 
—it may be they are right.” 

The Count still retained his impas- 
siveness, and the cook was unable to 
learn any of his political opinions. 

“Ottoboni,” he went on, “is a saint; 
very benevolent and helpful; all the 
refugees love him, for you must know, 
excellenza, that even a Liberal may have 
his virtues. Ah! here we have a jour- 
nalist!” he exclaimed, interrupting him- 
self, and pointing out a man who wore 
the attire generally attributed, perhaps 
more conventionally than truthfully, to 
the garret poet; his coat was threadbare, 
his shoes cracked, his hat shiny, his over- 
coat in senile decay. “Excellenza, that 
poor man is full of talent and incor- 
ruptibly honest! He was born in a 
wrong age! he tells the truth to the 
whole world; people detest him. He is 
the theatrical critic of two little journals, 
though he is smart enough to write for 
the great dailies. Poor fellow! 

“The others are beneath your notice; 
your excellency will easily learn about 
them without my help,” he hastily added, 
perceiving that the Count was no longer 
paying attention to him, as the wife of 
the composer entered the room. 

Seeing Andrea there, Signora Marianna 
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visibly started and a blush tinged her 
cheeks. 

“Here he is,” said Giardini in an 
undertone, pressing the Count’s arm and 
motioning to a man of tall stature. “See 
how pale and grave he is, poor man! 
His hobby is evidently not cantering to 
his mind to-day.” 

Andrea’s love-dream of Marianna was 
suddenly overpowered by the captivating 
grace which Gambara’s presence exer- 
cised over every true lover of art. The 
composer was forty; but although his 
high forehead, from which the hair had 
flown, was furrowed with a few wrinkles, 
not deep, but in parallel lines, and in 
spite of the hollow temples where the 
blue veins showed through the clear, 
transparent skin, and of the sunken orbits 
of his dark eyes surmounted by heavy 
lids and light-colored lashes, the lower 
part of his face made him still appear 
young, so calm were the lips, so tranquil 
the outline. It could be recognized at 
a glance that in this man passion had 
been curbed to the advantage of the in- 
tellect; that he would only grow old 
from mental struggle. 

Andrea stole a rapid glance at Mari- 
anna, who was watching him. The sight 
of her glorious Italian head, the ex- 
quisite proportion and rich coloring, 
revealed an organization where all the 
human forces were symmetrically bal- 
anced; he sounded the gulf which sepa- 
rated this pair accidentally joined to- 
gether. More than pleased with this 
evidence of dissimilarity between hus- 
band and wife, he no longer combated 
the feelings which drew him to Mari- 
anna. But for the man whose only 
blessing she was, he already felt a touch 
of respectful pity, seeing, as he could 70+ 
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elp doing, the dignified and serene ac- 
ceptance of ill-fortune that was expressed 
in Gambara’s melancholy and mild eyes. 

Expecting to find, from Giardini’s de- 
scription, one of those grotesque beings 
so often set before us by German novel- 
ists and libretto poets, instead he found, 
to his great astonishment, a simple, re- 
éerved man, whose manner and demeanor 
were aught but eccentric, and possessed 
a dignity all their own. The dress of 
the musician, though it showed no trace 
whatever of luxury, was more seemly 
than his extreme poverty would lead one 
to expect, while his linen bore testimony 
to the tender care which watched over 
even the minor details of his being. 

Andrea raised his moistened eyes to 
Marianna, who did not blush, though a 
half-smile curled her lips, perhaps called 
forth by the pride she felt in the young 
man’s mute homage. Too seriously fas- 
cinated not to watch for the slightest 
indication that his feelings were returned, 
the Count began to fancy himself be- 
loved by her because he saw that she 
comprehended him. From this moment 
he set himself to the conquest of the 
husband rather than of the wife, direct- 
ing all his batteries against poor Gam- 
bara, who unsuspectingly went on eating 
the bocconi of Signor Giardini without 
knowing their taste. 

The Count opened the conversation 
with some general remark; but from the 
first he was conscious that the man’s in- 
tellect, supposedly blind on one point at 
least, was extraordinarily clear-sighted 
on all others, and he saw that it would 
be far more important to understand his 
ideas than to attempt any flattery of his 
whims. 

The remainder of the guests, a hungry 
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crew, whose wits were only sharpened by 
the sight of a dinner, were it good or 
bad, betrayed a positive animosity to 
Gambara, and only waited the end of 
the first course to give vent to their 
satire. One refugee, whose frequent 
leers showed an ambitious scheme in 
connection with Marianna, and who 
seemed to fancy that he could intrench 
himself in her good graces by making 
her husband ridiculous, opened fire by 
trying to explain to Marcosini the lay 
of the land of the table-d’héte. 

“Tt is quite a long time since we have 
heard anything about the opera of 
Mahomet,’ he exclaimed, smiling at 
Marianna. “Can it be that Paolo Gam- 
bara is wholly given up to domestic 
affairs, the charms of the pot-au-feu,1 
and so neglects his superhuman genius, 
thus allowing his talent to grow cold and 
his imagination to stale?” 

Gambara knew all the company; he 
felt that he lived in a sphere high above 
them; he therefore no longer took the 
trouble to repel their attacks, he made 
no answer. 

“Tt is not given to everybody,” said 
the journalist, “to have an intellect that 
can comprehend the musical efforts of 
M. Gambara; it is for this reason, doubt- 
less, that our divine maestro hesitates 
to produce his works for the worthy 
Parisians.” 

“And yet,” put in the ballad-monger, 
who up to now had only opened his 
mouth to cram into it all the food that 
was within reach, “I know some men of 
talent who think much of the judgment 
of these same Parisians. I myself have 


1The stock-pot; really meaning the 
chimney-corner. 
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something of a reputation as a musician,” 
he added diffidently; “I owe it solely to 
my little songs in vaudevilles, and the 
great success of my quadrille music in 
drawing-rooms; but I propose to very 
soon present to the world a Mass com- 
posed for the anniversary of the death 
of Beethoven, and I anticipate a better 
understanding in Paris than elsewhere. 
You, monsieur, may perhaps do me the 
honor of hearing it?” he said, addressing 
Andrea. 

“Thank you,” replied the Count, “I 
am afraid that I am not endowed with 
an understanding necessary for the ap- 
preciation of French music. But if you 
were dead, monsieur, and Beethoven had 
written your Mass, I should have pleas- 
ure in attending the performance.” 

This retort effectually stopped the 
skirmishing of the enemy, who wanted 
to start Gambara off on his hobby-horse 
so that his gambols might furnish amuse- 
ment to the new guest. Already it was 
repugnant to Andrea’s feelings to see a 
madness so gentle and pathetic, if mad- 
ness it were, at the mercy of this vulgar 
wit. It was not then with any baseness 
that he carried on a desultory conver- 
sation, in the course of which Giardini’s 
nose not infrequently interposed be- 
tween two replies. When Gambara gave 
expression to a paradoxical idea, the 
cook would poke his head forward, to 
glance pitynigly on the composer, and 
to wink knowingly at the Count as he 
whispered in his ear: 

“E matto!” 

Presently, though the second course 
demanded the attention of the chef, and 
as he attached extreme importance to 
this, he was interrupted in his sapient 
remarks. During his absence, which 
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was only a short one, Gambara leaned 
toward Andrea and said in his ear: 

“Our worthy host threatens us to-day 
with a dish of his own concoction, which 
I would advise your avoiding, though 
his wife has had her eye upon him. The 
honest fellow has a mania for innovations 
in cookery. He has ruined himself by 
experimenting; the last one compelled 
him to flee from Rome without a pass- 
port, a thing he never talks about. After 
buying the good-will of a famous restau- 
rant, he was engaged to cater for a ban- 
quet given by a lately created cardinal, 
whose household was in an incomplete 
state. Giardini thought the time had 
come for him to distinguish himself; he 
succeeded. That very evening he was 
accused of trying to poison the whole 
conclave and was forced to leave Rome, 
and Italy, without packing his trunk. 
That misfortune was the last straw, and 
now: ” and Gambara laid his fore- 
finger on his forehead and shook his 
head. 

“In other respects,” he added, “he is a 
right good fellow. My wife can inform 
you that we are under numerous obli- 
gations to him.” 

And now came in Giardini, carefully 
carrying a dish, which, with much elabo- 
ration, he laid upon the center of the 
table; then he modestly resumed his 
sezt by Andrea, who was first helped. 
When the Count took just one taste of 
the mess, he felt that an immeasurable 
abyss separated him from the next 
mouthful. He was much embarrassed, 
and, being anxious to avoid annoying 
the cook, he kept his eye upon him and 
studied. Though a French restaurateur 
may trouble himself but little about 
what his guests may think of his cook- 
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ing, for which they must needs pay any- 
how, it is otherwise with an Italian 
trattore, who is scarcely satisfied with 
perfunctory praise. 

To gain time, Andrea paid extravagant 
compliments to Giardini; he leaned over 
to whisper in his ear, and as he did this 
slipped into his hand a gold-piece, beg- 
ging him to go out and himself ourchase 
some champagne, giving him the free- 
dom to announce to the company that 
it was his own treat. 

When, after a while, the cook reap- 
peared, every plate was cleared, and the 
room re-echoed with praises for the 
master-cook. Under the influence of the 
champagne the Italian tongues were soon 
unlimbered, and the conversation, till 
now more or less subdued in the 
‘stranger’s presence, leaped the barriers 
of suspicious reserve, and wandered 
wildly hither and thither over the broad 
fields of political and artistic theories. 
Andrea, who was guiltless of all intoxi- 
cants but love and poetry, soon con- 
trolled the attention of the company, 
and cleverly led the discussion to mat- 
ters musical. 

“Monsieur will, perhaps, kindly inform 
me,” he said to the composer of dance- 
music, “how it is that the Napoleon of 
petty tunes can bemean himself to a 
struggle with such people as Palestrina, 
Pergolese, and Mozart—poor creatures, 
who must go, bag and baggage, on the 
advent of this stupendous Mass for the 
dead?” 

“You see, monsieur,” replied the com- 
poser, “a musician finds it difficult to 
reply when his answer needs the co- 





1 Much of this composer’s music is still 
popular in the United States. 
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operation of a hundred skilled per- 
formers. Mozart, Haydn, and Beethoven, 
without an orchestra, would have been 
no great shakes.” 

“No great shakes!” cried the Count. 
“Why, man, the whole world knows that 
the immortal composer of Don Giovanni 
and the Requiem was named Mozart; 
but I am so unhappy as to be in igno- 
rance by what name the inventor of 
fashionable country dances is known——” 

“Music is a being independent of its 
execution,’ said the ex-conductor of 
orchestras, who, despite his deafness, had 
caught a. few words of the conversation. 
“Take the C-minor symphony by Bee- 
thoven, the musical mind is borne on- 
ward into Fancy’s realm on the golden 
wings of the theme in G-natural, re- 
peated by the cornets in E. He sees a 
whole nature illuminated in turn by 
dazzling jets of light darkened by clouds 
of melancholy, inspirited by heavenly 
strains.” 

“Beethoven is outclassed by the new 
school,” said the ballad-monger scorn- 
fully. 

“Beethoven is not yet understood,” 
said the Count. “How, then, can he be 
excelled?” 

Here Gambara drank a large glass of 
champagne, accompanying his libation 
with a covert glance of approval. 

“Beethoven,” the Count went on, “has 
extended the limits of instrumentation, 
and, as yet, none have followed in his 
path.” 

Gambara assented with a slight nod. 

“His works are specially remarkable 
for simplicity of construction and for 
the manner in which the theme is worked 
out,” continued the Count. “In the 
works of most composers the instrumen- 
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tation is vague and at random, an in- 
coherent blending for a specious effect; 
they do not carry forward the progres- 
sion of the harmony in the movement 
by any regularity and system. Whereas, 
Beethoven assigns to each part its tone- 
quality from the inchoation. The same 
as various regiments assist by disciplined 
movements in the winning of a battle, 
so do the various orchestral scores of a 
symphony by Beethoven obey the gen- 
eral command for the interest of the 
whole, and are subordinate to an ad- 
mirably conceived plan. 

“In this respect he may be likened to 
another genius. We often find in Walter 
Scott’s noble historical romances that 
the personage who appears to have less 
to do with the action of the story than 
any other character is, at the proper 
movement, brought forward, and leads 
up to the climax by threads woven into 
the plot.” 

“E vero!” said Gambara, whose com- 
mon sense seemed to return inversely to 
his sobriety. 

Being anxious to test the musician still 
further, Andrea for the nonce abandoned 
his own predilections and proceeded to 
attack Rossini’s European reputation. 
He disputed: the position which the 
Italian school had captured by storm, 
night after night for thirty years on a 
hundred stages. He soon found he had 
enough on his hands. At his first words 
a strong murmur of disapproval arose; 
but neither interruptions nor exclama- 
tions, nor frowns, nor contemptuous 
looks were now able to check this deter- 
mined advocate of Beethoven. 

“Compare,” said he, “the productions 
of the sublime composer with what is by 
common consent called the Italian 
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school; what a paucity of ideas, what a 
limp in the style! Listen to those mo- 
notonous measures, those trite cadences, 
the endless bravura passages flung out 
haphazard irrespective of the dramatic 
situation, the ever-recurring crescendo 
brought into vogue by Rossini, and 
which is now become an essential in 
musical composition, and, last of all, 
those trills, vocal fireworks, all combined 
in a chattering, pattering, vaporous 
music, the sole merit of which consists 
in the fluency of the singer and _ his 
agility in vocalization. 

“The Italian school has lost sight of 
art’s highest mission. Instead of ele- 
vating the world, it has condescended to 
the crowd; its fame is won by seeking 
the suffrages of the multitude, and by 
appealing to the perverted taste of the 
majority. Its fame is a_street-corner 
celebrity. 

“To say all, the compositions of Ros- 
sini, in which this music is embodied, as 
well as of those writers who derive more 
or less of their style from him, seem to 
me to be worthy only of collecting a 
street crowd around a barrel-organ or 
keeping step to the capers of a Punch. 
and-Judy show. I prefer French music, 
even to that; I can’t say more. Long 
live German music!” he cried, “——-when 
it is tuneful,” he muttered ironically to 
himself. 

This sally was the summing up of a 
long argument in which Andrea soared 
metaphysically with all the ease of a 
somnambulist on a roof. Gambara, 
keenly interested in such subtleties, had 
not missed a word of the argument. At 
the instant that Andrea dropped it he 
took it up, and the attention of the 
company was at once arrested; a few 
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who were about leaving the room re- 
turned to listen. 

“You attack the Italian school most 
vehemently,” said Gambara, who was 
warmed to his work by the champagne 
he had supped, “but that. to me is a 
matter of indifference. Thank God, I 
stand outside all these frivolities of 
melodious frippery. Yet for a man of 
the world you show but little gratitude 
to the land from which Germany and 
France derived their first lessons. While 
the compositions of Carissimi, Cavalli, 
Scarlatti, Rossi, were being played 
through all Italy, the violinists of the 
French Opera enjoyed the singular privi- 
lege of being allowed to play their in- 
struments with gloved hands. Lulli, who 
so much extended the realm of harmony, 
and who first gave the rule of discords, 
on arriving in France found only two 
men, a cook and a mason, who had voice 
and intelligence enough to execute his 
music; of the first he made a tenor, and 
the latter he made a bass. At that time 
Germans, always excepting Sebastian 
Bach, were ignorant of music. But, mon- 
sieur,” added Gambara, in the humble 
tone of a man who realizes that his re- 
marks will be received with scorn, if not 
ill-will, “you must, although young, have 
studied the higher questions of musical 
art for a long time, or you could not so 
clearly explain them.” 

These words caused a smile in many 
of the hearers, for they had not under- 
stood the fine distinction of Andrea’s 
views. Giardini, convinced that the 
Count was only talking at random, 
nudged him warily, laughing in his sleeve 
at the hoax in which he thought himself 
an accomplice. 

“There is much that strikes me as 
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being very true in what you have said,” 
Gambara went on; “but take care. Your 
argument, while it brands Italian sen- 
sualism, seems to incline somewhat to 
German idealism, which is a not less 
fatal error. If men of imagination and 
good taste, like yourself, desert one field 
only to stray into the other, if they can- 
not remain neutral between two ex- 
tremes, we shall always be subject to 
the satire of the sophists who deny prog- 
ress and liken human genius to—to this 
tablecloth, which, being too short to 
wholly cover Signor Giardini’s table, 
decks one end at the expense of the 
other.” 

Giardini bounded in his chair as 
though he had been stung by a gad-fly, 
but quick reflection restored his dignity 
as a host; he raised his eyes to heaven 
and again poked the Count, who was 
beginning to think the cook more crazy 
than Gambara. 

The serious and even religious manner 
in which the latter spoke of art inter- 
ested Marcosini extremely. Seated be- 
tween these two manias, one so noble, 
the other so vulgar, and making game 
of both, to the great amusement of the 
crowd, the Count felt as if he was con- 
tinually being tossed about from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—the two ex- 
travaganzas of the comedy of human life. 
Suddenly breaking the chain of the fan- 
tastic events which had led him to this 
smoky den, he fancied himself the victim 
of some strange hallucination, and began 
to believe that Gambara and Giardini 
were two abstractions. 

Presently, after a last piece of buf- 
foonery on the part of the deaf orchestra 
leader, directed at Gambara; the com- 
pany retired amid roars of laughter; 
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Giardini went off to make coffee he in- 
tended offering his guests remaining and 
his distinguished patron; and his wife 
meanwhile cleared the table. The Count 
was seated near the stove and between 
Marianna and Gambara, and in the pre- 
cise position that the latter had declared 
to be so desirable—midway between sen- 
sualism on the one hand and idealism on 
the other. Gambara, who for the first 
time met a man who did not laugh at 
him to his face, soon left off generalizing 
and began to speak of himself, his life, 
his toil, and his hopes of a final musical 
redemption of which he believed himself 
to be the Messiah. 

“Hearken to me,” said he, “ye that 
have thus far not laughed me to scorn; 
I will tell you my life—not that I may 
extol a constancy which does not emanate 
from my own self, but for the glory of 
One who has placed this force in my 
toul. You seem to be good and reverent; 
if you cannot believe in me, you at least 
can extend me your sympathy; pity 
comes of man, faith is God.” 

Andrea, who blushed crimson, turned 
and withdrew his foot which had been 
seeking Marianna’s, and fixed his gaze 
upon her while he listened to her hus- 
band. j 

“T was born at Cremona,” continued 
Gambara, “the son of an instrument- 
maker; a fairly good performer of music, 
but a far better composer. I had thus 
at an early age mastered the laws of 
composition in its dual aspect, the 
spiritual and material; and, with the 
natural curiosity of my age, I paid atten- 
tion to many things which I afterward 
applied in my more mature manhood. 

“The French invasion drove us, my 
father and myself, from our home. We 
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were ruined by the war. From the age 
of ten I began that wandering life ta 
which all men are condemned who re- 
volve in their brain reforms in art, 
science, or politics. Fate, or the natural 
instincts of their minds, which never 
gee with those of ordinary compre~ 
hension, leads them onward, provi- 
dentially, to points where they receive 
instruction. Led by my passion for 
music I wandered through Italy from 
theater to theater, living on little, as 
men can live there. Sometimes I played 
the violoncello in orchestras; often I 
formed one of the chorus; or worked in 
the wings with the carpenters. Thus I 
studied music in its every aspect, learned 
the tones of the human voice and in- 
struments, in what manner they differed 
from each other; I listened carefully to 
the scores and noted the harmonizing, 
always applying the rules taught by my 
father. Often, again, I traveled through 
the country mending instruments. It 
was a hard life in a land where the sun 
ever shines, where art permeates the air 
and money is not—at least for the artist, 
since Rome is no longer, save in name 
only, the sovereign of the Christian 
world. 

“Sometimes I was gladly welcomed, at 
times driven forth because of my pov- 
erty; yet I never lost heart; I heard 
an inner voice fortelling fame. Musie 
to me seemed but in its infancy. That 
opinion is still retained. 

“All that we still have of the musical 
efforts anterior to the seventeenth cen- 
tury demonstrates to me that ancient 
composers knew melody only; they were 
ignorant of harmony and its vast re- 
sources. Music is both science and art, 
It is rooted in physics and mathematics, 
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-ence a science; its inspiration makes it 
an art, unconsciously employing the 
propositions of science. It derives from 
the physical by the very essence of the 
matter on which it subsists. Sound is 
air in motion; air is made up of ele- 
ments which undoubtedly find within us 
analogous constituents which respond to 
them, which sympathize with and aug- 
ment them by the power of the intellect. 
Thus air must contain as many varieties 
of elastic molecules, capable of vibrating 
in as many diverse periods as there are 
tones in all sonorous bodies; and these 
particles, put in motion by the musician 
and received by the ear, respond to our 
ideas in accord with our several organi- 
zations. It is my opinion that the nature 
of sound is identical with that of light. 
Sound is light under a different form; 
both act by vibrations which are sentient 
to man, and which he transforms in his 
nerve-centers into ideas. 

“Music is analogous to painting, mak- 
ing use of materials that possess the 
property of freeing this or that property 
of the birth substance in suggesting a 
picture. So in music the instruments 
perform this part, as does color in the 
painting. Now, as all sound produced 
by a reverberating body is invariably ac- 
companied by its major third and fifth, 
whereby it acts on grains of sand spread 
upon a plain of stretched parchment and 
arranges them in geometrical figures— 
always the same in form according to 
the pitch—regular when the harmony is 
a true chord, but without definity under 
the influence of discords, I say that music 
is an art conceived in Nature’s very 
womb.” 

Gambara’s calm eyes were fixed upon 
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Marcosini, who listened with rapt atten- 
tion. 

“Tt is that music is subject to both 
physical and mathematical laws,” he 
went on. “The physical laws are but 
little understood, the mathematical laws 
are somewhat more fully comprehended; 
and, since their relationship has been 
more studied, it has enabled those crea- 
tions of harmony to be effected which 
we owe to the genius of Mozart, Haydn, 
Beethoven, and Rossini, men of glorious 
genius, whose music is unquestionably 
nearer perfection than that of their pred- 
ecessors, for it must be admitted that 
the latter’s genius is incontestable. The 
old masters could create melody, but 
they had none of the resources of art 
and science at command—that noble al- 
liance which blends into a grand whole 
the beauties of melody and the power 
of harmony. 

“Now, if a knowledge of the mathe 
matical laws of music gave these four 
musicians to us, to what height may we 
not attain if we can succeed in discover- 
ing the physical laws by virtue of which 
(please note this) we may store up in a 
greater or less quantity, according to the 
proportions required, a certain ethereal 
substance diffused in the air, which gives 
us music as it gives us light, the phe- 
nomena of vegetation and animal life! 
Do you grasp my meaning? 

“These new laws would arm the com- 
poser with new powers; it would supply 
him with instruments superior to those 
now used, and, possibly, with a greater 
potency of harmony than that which 
dictates the realm of music at this time. 
If every modulation obeys a power, we 
must needs learn that power that we 
may be enabled to couple these forces 
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in accordance with their appropriate laws. 
Just now composers are working on sub- 
stances unknown to them. 

“Why should an instrument of metal 
and one of wood, say a bassoon and a 
cornet, have so little resemblance of 
tone, though they act on the same mat- 
ter, in the same manner, on the con- 
stituent gases of the atmosphere? Their 
dissimilarities must come either from 
some decomposition of these gases or by 
the assimilation of affinities, whence they 
return modified by the influence of some 
force unknown to us. Could we only 
discover what those faculties are, then 
science and art would be immense 
gainers. Whatever extends science en- 
hances art. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, after a short 
pause, “as to these discoveries! I have 
traced, I have made them! Yes,” said 
Gambara, with more and more vehe- 
mence, “up to now man has noted the 
effect less than the cause. If he could 
but penetrate cause, music would be the 
greatest of the arts. Is it not the one 
that drives deepest in the soul? In 
painting you see no more than the pic- 
ture shows; in poetry you hear only 
what the poet speaks; music goes far 
beyond this—it forms thought, it rouses 
torpid memory. Take a thousand souls 
present at a concert; a strain speeds 
forth from Pasta’s throat, executing so 
masterly the thoughts that shone in 
Rossini’s soul as he wrote the passage; 
that single phrase of the master, trans- 
mitted to attentive souls, develops in 
them as many diverse poems. To one 
it shows a woman long dreamed of and 
desired; to another some shore anon he 
traversed, where rising before him are 
the drooping willows, its clear waters, 
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and the hopes that danced with him be- 
neath the leafy coverts. This woman is 
recalled to the throng of feelings that 
tortured her in an hour of jealous rage; 
another one sees the unsatisfied longing 
of her heart, which is painted by her 
mind in the rich hues of a dream, the 
ideal lover to whom she would fain 
abandon herself with the rapture of the 
woman in the Roman mosaic, who is 
seen embracing a chimera; yet another 
dreams of desires about to be gratified, 
she plunges in anticipation into a torrent 
of delight whose raging waves of feeling 
surge about and break upon her burning 
bosom. Music alone has power to make 
us return unto ourselves; all other arts 
give but limited pleasures. But I am 
digressing. 

“Such, then, were my first ideas, vague 
it may be, for an inventor in his incep- 
tion only catches a faint glimpse of the 
dawn. I kept these glorious ideas at the 
bottom of my knapsack; they gave me 
spirit to eat the dry crusts as I gayly 
soaked them in the waters of a spring. 
I worked, I composed airs, and after I 
had played them on some instrument, 
the first one to hand, I resumed my 
travels through Italy. At last, when I 
was two-and-twenty, I settled in Venice, 
where for the first time I enjoyed rest 
and gained a fair competence. There I 
made the acquaintance of a Venetian 
nobleman, who was taken with my ideas; 
he encouraged me in my investigations 
and procured me employment at the 
Fenice Theater. In Venice living is 
cheap and lodgings cost but little. I had 
a room in the Palazzo Capello whence 
the celebrated Bianca issued one night 
to become the Grand Duchess of Tuscany 
and Queen of Cyprus. 
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“And there I would dream that at 
some future time my hidden fame would 
issue thence to be like her, crowned. 

“My evenings were spent at the thea- 
ter, my days in work. But disaster came. 
The representation of an opera, The 
Martyrs, in which I had experimented 
with my music, was a failure. No one 
could understand my score. Place Bee- 
thoven before the Italians and they can- 
not gauge him. No one had the patience 
to await an effect to be produced by the 
different motifs given out by each instru- 
ment, all intended to at last unite in one 
grand harmony. 

“I had founded my hopes on the 
success of The Martyrs, for we ever 
discount success, we disciples of the 
azure goddess—Hope. When a man 
thinks himself destined to produce great 
*houghts, it becomes difficult to believe 
that they are not achieved; the cask 
‘as chinks through which the light will 
shine. 

“In the same palace resided my wife’s 
family; and the hope of winning Mari- 
anna, who frequently smiled on me 
from her window, had greatly stimulated 
.ay efforts. 

“T now fell into a state of dark melan- 
choly, as I sounded the depths of the 
abyss into which I had fallen; for be- 
fore me I saw naught but a life of 
poverty—a ceaseless struggle in which 
love must perish. 

“Marianna acted as genius does; she 
bounded over every obstacle, both feet 
at once. I will not speak of the slender 
happiness which gilded the early days 
of my misfortunes. Dismayed by my 
failure, I felt that Italy was but dull of 
comprehension and too much under the 
influence of the routine chorus to he 
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prepared to receive the imnovations tf 
meditated; so I turned my thoughts to 
Germany. 

“As I traveled to that country, which 
I did by way of Hungary, I paid heed 
to the manifold voices of nature; I tried 
to reproduce those sublime harmonies 
by the assistance of instruments which 
I wholly constructed or changed for the 
purpose. These experiments necessitated 
enormous outlay, and soon exhausted 
our slender savings. And still this was 
the happiest time of our lives; I was 
appreciated in Germany. Never was 
my life so glorious as then. I know of 
nothing to compare with the tumultuous 
joys that filled me in Marianna’s pres- 
ence, whose beauty was then in all its 
celestial radiancy and power. I was 
happy. 

“More than once during these hours 
of weakness I expressed my passion in 
the language of terrestrial harmony. I 
even composed some of those melodies 
which resemble geometrical figures, which 
are so much prized in the world in which 
we live. But so soon as I gained suc- 
cess insurmountable obstacles were 
placed in my path by rivals, envious 
or unappreciative. 

“T had heard of Franee as a country 
which welcomed innovations; thither I 
resolved to go; my wife provided the 
means and we came to Paris. 

“Before this no one had ever actually 
laughed in my face; but in this dread- 
ful city I-had to undergo this new form 
of torture, to which was added the keen 
anguish of miserable poverty. Com- 
pelled to sojourn in this fever-stricken 
quarter, for many months we have 
lived on Marianna’s work; she does sew- 
ing for the wretched prostitutes who 
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make this horrid street their stamping 
ground. Marianna tells me that she 
is treated with deference and generosity, 
which I, for my part, ascribe to the 
ascendency of a so pure virtue that even 
vice itself must needs respect it.” 

“Hope on,” said Andrea. “Perhaps 
you have reached the end of your trials. 
My efforts shall be united to yours, and 
it may be that your labors will yet be 
seen in their true light; permit me, in 
the meanwhile, as a compatriot and an 
artist like yourself, to offer you in ad- 
vance some part, however small, of your 
inevitable future gains.” 

“All that has to do with my material 
life is my wife’s affair alone,” replied 
Gambara. “She it is who must decide 
whether without humiliation we can ac- 
cept the assistance of an honorable man, 
as you seem to be. For myself, who 
have been led to make you this long- 
drawn confidence, I must beg your per- 
Mission to retire. A melody beckons 
me; it starts dancingly before me; bare, 
quivering, like a beautiful girl entreating 
her lover for the clothes he has hidden. 
Adieu, I go to dress my mistress. My 
wife I leave with you.” 

He hastened away like a man who 
blames himself for losing valuable time, 
and Marianna, somewhat embarrassed, 
prepared to follow him. 

Andrea dared not detain her. 

Giardini, however, came to the rescue. 

“But, signorina,” said he, “did not 
you hear your husband tell you to settle 
some business with the Signor Count?” 

Marianna resumed her seat, but with- 
out looking at Andrea, who hesitated 
about addressing her. 

“And will not Signor Gambara’s con- 
fidence,” he at length said, in a voice 
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of emotion, “also win for me that of his 
wife? Will la bella Marianna refuse to 
give me the history of her life?” 

“My life?” answered Marianna; “my 
life, it is that of the ivy. If you would 
ask the story of my heart, you must 
suppose me equally devoid of pride and 
modesty after listening to what you 
have just heard.” 

“Of whom, then, shall I ask it?” criec 
the Count, whose passion was blinding 
his wit. 

“Of yourself!” replied Marianna, 
“You have either understood me, or you 
never will. Ask yourself.” 

“I will, but you must listen to me. 
I take your hand; it is to lie in mins 
so long as I tell your story truthfully.” 

“T listen,” said Marianna. 

“The life of a woman begins with 
her first passion,” said Andrea, “And 
my dear Marianna began to live only 
on the day when she first saw Paolo 
Gambara. Her nature needed a deep 
passion to afford it joy; more than all 
she needed some pathetic feebleness to 
sustain and protect. The lovely fe- 
male nature with which she is endowed 
is perhaps less amenable to passion than 
maternity. 

“You sigh, Marianna; have I then 
laid a finger on an open wound? You 
took upon yourself a noble part, young 
as you were, in protecting a noble, dis- 
traught intellect. You said to yourself: 
‘Paolo shall be my genius, I will be his 
common sense; between us we shal 
almost be that well-nigh devine being 
that men term angel; that sublime 
creature which enjoys and comprehends, 
while reason never stifles love.’ 

“In the first transports of youth, you 
heard the thousand voices of nature 
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vhich your poet longed ot reproduce. 
‘nthusiasm seized your sou! when Paolo 
pread before you those treasures of 
0etry as he vainly searched for their 
quivalent, striving to embody them in 
he sublime but limited language of his 
rt. You admired him as an ecstatic 
‘apture carried him high above you, 
or you loved to think that all this 
rant energy would finally fall and 
light upon you as love. You did not 
ealize the tyrannous and jealous em- 
jire which thought maintains over the 
ninds of those who are subject to it. 
FJambara before he knew you was the 
Jave of that proud, vindictive mistress 
with whom you have been combating 
or him to this day. Once, for an in- 
itant, happiness was opened before you. 

“Paolo, fallen from the lofty sphere 
where his mind was ever soaring, was 
smazed to find a reality so sweet; so 
sweet that you may well have believed 
hat his mania would forever slumber in 
your arms. But ere long music clutched 
ner prey. The dazzling vision which 
sarried you suddenly into the thrilling 
lelights of mutual passion made the 
solitary path on which you had started 
look only the more arid and desolate. 

“In the story just narrated by your 
husband, as from the striking contrast 
between your person and his, I can 
readily divine the secret anguish of your 
life, the painful mysteries of that ill- 
assorted union in which you have taken 
the lot of suffering upon yourself alone. 
Marianna, though your conduct is and 
has been unfailingly heroic, and though 
fortitude never deserts you in the per- 
formance of your cruel duties, perhaps 
in the silence of your solitary nights 
the heart which only now is beating so 
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violently in your breast may from time 
to time have rebelled. 

“Your husband’s worthiness is your 
worst torture. Had he been less noble, 
less pure, you might have deserted him; 
but your virtues are supported by his. 
It may be that you have at times specu- 
lated which of the two heroisms will 
first give way. 

“You pursue the real grandeur of the 
task while Paolo is chasing his chimera. 
If you had only the love of duty te 
sustain and guide you, perhaps triumph 
might seem the easier; to kill your heart 
and carry your life into the region of 
abstractions might possibly suffice you; 
religion would absorb the rest; you 
would have lived for an idea, like those 
saintly women who extinguish at the 
foot of the Cross all the instincts of 
their nature. But the pervading charm 
of Paolo’s person, the elevation of his 
soul, his rare and affecting proofs of 
tenderness, constantly drag you down 
from that ideal world where virtue tried 
to keep you; they have excited forces 
within you which are being incessantly 
exhausted in contending against the 
phantom of love. But now the time 
has come in which you must no longer 
deceive yourself. You never suspected 
this. The faintest glimmer of hope kept 
you in the pursuit of this sweet dream. 

“Year after year of disillusion has 
undermined your patience; an angel 
would long ago have lost it. To-day the 
phantom so long pursued is naught but a 
shadow without substance. Madness so 
closely allied to genius can never know a 
cure in this world. You have at last 
become aware of this fact, you have 
glanced backward on your vanished 
youth, lost, if not sacrificed; you bitterly 
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perceive the blunder of nature that gave 
you a father only when you sought a 
husband. You ask yourself whether you 
have not gone beyond the duties of a 
wife in keeping yourself faithful to a 
man who knows no mistress but science. 
Marianna, let your hand remain in mine; 
all that I have told you is true. You 
have looked around you—but now you 
were in Paris, not in Italy, where only 
men know how to love——” 

“Oh! let me finish the tale,’ cried 
Marianna; “it were better fitting that 
I say these things myself. I will be 
frank; I feel that I address my truest 
friend. Yes, I was in Paris when all 
you have so lucidly explained took place 
within me, for nowhere had I met the 
love I had dreamed of from childhood up, 

“My poor dress, my so poor abode, 
concealed me from the notice of men 
like yourself. The few young men I 
met here, whose position did not allow 
of their insulting me, are odious to 
me; these scoff at my husband as a 
rambling old dotard; some only court 
him the more easily to betray him; 
all aim at getting me separated from 
him; none of them all can understand 
the adoration I have vowed to that 
soul which is so far away from us only 
because it is so much nearer heaven ‘ 
nor the love I feel for that friend, that 
brother, whose handmaid I would ever 
be. You alone have understood the tie 
that binds me to him. Tell me that 
your interest in my Paolo is sincere, 
without an object——” 

“I accept your praises,” interrupted 
Andrea, “but do not go further; do not 
compel me to contradict you. I love 
you, Marianna, as we know how to love 
in that glorious country where you and 
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I were born. I love you with al) my: 
soul, with all my strength; but before I 
tender you this love, I intend to make 
myself worthy of your affection. 

“IT will make a last effort to give 
back to you the man you have loved 
since childhood, and whom, most prob. 
ably, you will never ceaeg to love. 
While awaiting success or defeat, ac« 
cept, with no trace of shame, the modest 
comforts which I can give you both. 
To-morrow we will look out a suitable 
abode for him. 

“Is your esteem sufficiently great to 
allow me to be a sharer in your 
guardianship?” 

Marianna, astounded by such gener- 
csity, held out her hand to the Count; 
he took it, and departed, endeavoring to 
evade the civilities of Giardini and his 
wife, 


Next day Andrea was taken up to the 
room in which Gambara and his wife 
lived. Though Marianna fully recog- 
nized the noble nature of her lover (for 
there are natures which can quickly 
read), she was too good a housewife not 
to show embarrassment on receiving s0 
great a gentleman in so humble a cham- 
ber. But it was exquisitely clean. She 
had spent the morning in dusting her 
motley furniture, the handiwork of 
Signor Giardini, who had devoted his 
moments of leisure to constructing it 
from the woodwork of instruments which 
had been discarded by Gambara. 

Never in his life had Andrea seen 
anything so amazing. Ty keep a sober 
countenance he was compelled to turn 
away his eyes from a bed, so grotesquely 
manufactured by the ingenious cook out 
of the case of an old harpsichord, + 
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look at Marianna’s narrow couch, of 
which the single mattress was covered 
with a white lawn counterpane, a cir- 
cumstance which surcharged his mind 
with sad, but some sweet thoughts. 

He wished to talk of his plans and 
morning’s work; but the enthusiastic 
Gambara, who believed that he had at 
last found a willing auditor, seized upon 
the Count and made him listen to an 
opera which he had written for the 
Parisians. 

“In the first place, monsieur,” said 
Gambara, “allow me to explain the sub- 
ject in two words. Here in Paris people 
who receive a musical impression do 
not work it out in their own minds, 
as religion teaches us to develop sacred 
texts, by meditation and prayer. It is 
therefore very difficult to make them 
understand that there exists in nature 
an eternal theme, disturbed only by 
fluctuations independent of the Divine 
will, as passions are uncontrolled by 
the will of men. 

“It became necessary that I should 
seek some vast framework in which to 
combine cause and effect, for my music 
aims at presenting a picture of the life 
of nations taken at its loftiest points of 
view. My opera, for I myself wrote 
the libretto (as no poet could have 
fittingly developed the subject), gives 
the life of Mahomet, a personage who 
unites the magic of ancient Sabzeanism 
and the Oriental poetry of the Jewish 
Scriptures, resulting in one of the grand- 
est of human epics—the dominion of the 
Arab. 

“Mahomet, without a doubt, borrowed 
the idea of despotic government from 
the Jews, and the progressive movement 
which created the brilliant empire of 
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the caliphs from the pastoral or Sabwan 
religions. The prophet’s destiny was 
stamped upon him at his birth—his 
father was a pagan, his mother a Jewess. 
Ah! my dear Count, to be a great 
musician one must also be very learned. 
Without education there can be no local 
color; in fact, no musical ideas. The 
musician who only sings to sing is but 
an artisan, not an artist. 

“This magnificent opera is a continua- 
tion of the great work I had already 
commenced. My first opera was called 
The Martyrs; I intend to write a third 
one on Jerusalem Delivered. You can 
of course discern the beauty of this 
triology and the manifold motives it 
affords. The Martyrs, Mahomet, Jeru- 
salem! The God of the Occident, the 
God of the Orient, and the struggle of 
their religionists about a tomb. But let 
us not speak of my fame forever gone. 
Listen to the argument of my opera.” 

He paused. 

“The first act,” he went on, “shows 
Mahomet as a porter living in the house 
of Khadijah, a rich widow with whom 
his uncle has placed him. He is in love 
and ambitious. Driven from Mecca he 
flies to Medina, and dates his era from 
the time of his flight, the Hegira. 

“The second act presents him as a 
prophet founding a religion militant. 
The third shows him disgusted with all 
things; having exhausted life, he seeks 
to conceal his death that he may be 
deemed a god, last effort of human 
pride. 

“Now you shall judge of my method 
of expressing in sound a great fact 
which poetry can only imperfectly render 
in words.” 

Gambara seated himself at the pono 
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with a calm and collected air, and his 
wife brought the voluminous sheets of 
the score, which, however, he did not 
open. 

“The whole opera,” said he, “is 
founded on a bass as on a fruitful soil. 
Mahomet must therefore have a majestic 
bass voice, and necessarily his first wife 
must have a contralto one. Khadijah 
was quite old—twenty! Attention! 
Here is the overture. It begins andante, 
C-minor, triple time. Do you hear the 
sadness of the ambitious man whom 
love cannot satisfy? Through his 
plaints, by a modulation to E-flat, 
allegro, common time, are heard the 
cries of the epileptic lover, his ravings, 
mingled with certain warlike sounds; 
for the all-powerful scimitar of the 
caliphs begins to gleam before his eyes. 
The charms of the single wife give him 
that idea of the plurality of love which 
so forcibly impresses us in Don Gio- 
vann. As you listen to this theme do 
you not already catch a glimpse of the 
paradise of Mahomet? 

“Now we have, A-flat major, six-eight 
time, a cantabile, fit to create emotions 
of delight in those rebellious to all 
musical feeling; Khadijah comprehends 
Mahomet! Then Khadijah announces 
to the multitude the prophet’s confer- 
ences with the angel Gabriel—maestoso 
sostenuto, in F-minor. 

“The magistrates and priests, power 
and religion, feeling themselves attacked 
by the reformer, as Christ and Socrates 
attacked the effete, expiring religions 
and powers, turn upon Mahomet and 
drive him forth from Mecca—stretto in 
C-major. But now, pay heed! comes 
my glorious dominant— G, common 
time. Arabia hears her prophet, the 
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horsemen gather—G-major, E-flat, B- 
flat, G-minor, still common time, the 
mass of men gathers like an avalanche. 
The false prophet practices on one tribe 
the deceptions he is so soon to impose 
upon a world—G-major. 

“He promises universal dominion to 
the Arabs; they believe him because 
he is inspired. The crescendo begins— 
in the dominant still. Listen to the 
fanfare of the trumpets—C-major; brass 
instruments woven into the harmony, 
strongly marked, and asserting them- 
selves as an expression of the first tri- 
umphs of victory. Medina is conquered 
for the prophet, the whole army marches 
on Mecca—burst of martial music— 
still in C-major. The whole power of 
the orchestra is worked up to a con- 
flagration; every instrument gives voice; 
do you hear the torrents of harmony? 

“Suddenly the tutti is interrupted by 
a graceful air—minor third. You hear 
the last strains of devoted love! The 
woman who upheld the great man dies, 
concealing her despair; dies, dies at 
the triumph of the man in whom love 
had become too mighty to be content 
with one woman; she adores him enough 
to sacrifice herself to the grandeur that 
destroys her. Soul of flame! 

“But now behold! The Desert in- 
vades the world—C-major again. The 
orchestra takes up the score in the 
terrific fifth of the fundamental bass 
which dies away—Mahomet is satiated; 
he has tasted all, he has exhausted all! 
But he craves to die a god. Arabia 
adores him in prayer; we fall back upon 
my first sad strain to which the curtain 
rose—C-minor. 

“Do you not discern in this music,” 
said Gambara, ceasing to play and 
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@urning toward the Count, “in this vivid, 
picturesque music, abrupt, jostling, 
melancholy, fantastic, but always grand, 
the expression of an epileptic frantic 
after enjoyment, unable to read or write, 
making his very defects of stepping- 
stone to his grandeur, transferring 
blunder and disaster into triumphs? Do 
you not obtain from this overture—an 
epitome of the opera—an idea of this 
seductive power over a greedy and 
lustful race?” 

The face of the maestro, at first calm 
and stern, on which Andrea had been 
trying to divine the meaning of the 
ideas he was uttering with an inspired 
voice, though the chaotic flood of notes 
estopped his hearer from comprehend- 
ing, grew even more animated until it 
took on an impassioned, fiery glow 
which infected Marianna and the cook. 
Marianna, deeply affected by the pas- 
sages in which she read her own posi- 
tion, could not hide the agitation from 
Andrea. 

Gambara wiped his forehead and 
threw his glance with such force to the 
ceiling that he seemed to pierce it and 
rise upward to the skies. 

“You have seen the vestibule,” said 
he; “now we enter the temple. The 
opera begins: 

“Act I. Mahomet, alone on the stage, 
sings an air—F-natural, common time, 
interrupted by a chorus of camel-drivers, 
who surround a well at the rear of the 
stage—contrary time,  twelve-eight. 
What majestic grief! It touches the 
heart of the most frivolous woman, 
piercing the soul if she has no heart. 
Is not this the very expression of re- 
pressed genius?” 

To Andrea’s very great amazement 
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(for Marianna was accustomed to it) 
Gambara contracted his larynx so vio- 
lently that choking sounds issued thence, 
something like the attempted growl of 
a watch-dog which has lost its voice. 
A light froth arose on the composer’s 
lips and caused Andrea to shudder. 

“His wife appears—A-minor. Mag- 
nificent duet! In this number I make 
it known that Mahomet has the will, his 
wife the brains. Khadijah announces 
that she is about undertaking a work 
which will bereave her of the love of 
her young husband. Mahomet aspires 
to conquer the world; his wife divines 
his purpose; she seconds his endeavor 
by persuading the people of Mecca that 
her husband’s epileptic fits are due to 
his commerce with the angels. Chorus 
of Mahomet’s first disciples, who press 
forward to promise him their help— 
C-sharp minor, sotto voce. Mahomet 
goes forth to speak with the angel 
Gabriel—recitative in F-major. His 
wife encourages the chorus—aria, ac- 
companied by chorus; gusts of chanting 
voices sustain Khadijah’s grand, ma- 
jestic song—A-major. 

“Abdallah, the father of Ayesha, tha 
only maiden that Mahomet has found 
to be a virgin, whose name he thereupon 
changes to Abu-Bekr, the father of the 
virgin, comes forward with Ayesha and 
sings against the chorus, taking up 
Khadijah’s in contrapuntal treatment. 
Omar, father of Hafsah, another virgin 
who is to be Mahomet’s concubine, fol- 
lows Abu-Bekr’s example; he and his 
daughter join in and form a quintette. 
The virgin Ayesha is first soprano; 
Hafsah, mezzo soprano; Abu-Bekr is « 
bass; Omar a baritone. 

“Mahomet returns inspired. 
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“He sings his first bravura aria, the 
beginning of the finale—E-major; he 
promises the empire of the world to 
those who believe in him. The prophet 
sees the two maidens, by a soft transi- 
tion—from B-major to G-major—he 
turns to amorous tones. Ali, Mahomet’s 
cousin, and Khaled, his greatest general, 
both tenors, now appear and announce 
the persecution; the magistrates, the 
soldiers, and rulers have banished the 
prophet—recitative. 

“Mahomet now makes an invocation 
to the angel Gabriel in C. He declares 
that the angel is with him, and points 
out a pigeon flying above his head. The 
chorus of believers make reply in tones 
of devotion—modulating to B-major. 
The soldiers, magistrate, and officials 
arrive—tempo di marcia, B-major. 
Struggle between the two forces—strette 
in E-major. Mahomet, in a succession 
of diminished sevenths in a descending 
theme, yields to the storm and takes 
to flight. The savage, somber color 
of the finale is raised somewhat by the 
phrases of the three women, who utter 
predictions of Mahomet’s triumph; and 
these motifs will be found further ac- 
centuated in the third act, where Ma- 
homet is found enjoying the delights of 
splendor.” 

Tears arose in Gambara’s eyes; he 
controlled his emotion and resumed: 

“Acr II. Behold religion is now es- 
tablished. Arabs guard the prophet’s 
tent, who confers with God—chorus in 
A-minor. Mahomet appears—prayer in 
F. What a majestic and noble strain 
underlies this chant in the bass voices, 
in which, I believe, I have enlarged the 
limits of melody! It seemed necessary 
to express the marvels of that immense 
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uprising which created an architecture, 
a poetry, a music, with its own manners, 
customs, and morals. 

“As you listen you walk beneath the 
arches of the Genera-life and thread the 
vaulted portals of the Alhambra. The 
fioriturt of the melody paint the ex- 
quisite Moorish arabesques, the gallant 
and warlike religion which was presently 
to meet in battle the noble and valorous 
chivalry of Christianity. A few brass 
instruments now sound the first notes of 
triumph—by a broken cadenza. The 
Arabs, on their knees, worship the 
prophet—E-flat major. Khaled, Amrou, 
and Ali enter—tempo dim arcia. The 
armies of the Faithful have taken many 
towns and conquered the three Arabias. 
Such a sonorous recitative! Mahomet re- 
wards his generals by giving them 
maidens. 

“And here comes in,” said Gambara, 
ruefully, “one of those wretched ballets 
which cut the thread of our finest mus- 
ical tragedies. But Mahomet—B-minor 
—redeems it by his transcendent proph- 
ecy, which that poor M. de Voltaire 
describes in these words: 

“‘Arabia’s day at last has come.’ 

“The chorus of Arabs breaks tri- 
umphant—six-eight time, accelerando. 
Now the tribes in multitude come on; 
horns and brass join in the orchestra. 
General rejoicings ensue, by degrees all 
the voices take part, and Mahomet de- 
clares polygamy. 

“In the midst of all this triumph the 
woman who has done so much for 
Mahomet pours forth a magnificent 
aria—B-major. ‘And I,’ sings she, ‘am 
I no longer loved?’ ‘We must part,’ he 
responds. ‘Thou art a woman, I am a 
prophet; slaves I may have, equals 
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never.’ Hearken to this duet—G-sharp 
minor. What anguish! The woman 
realizes the grandeur to which she has 
been the means of elevating Mahomet; 
she loves him enough to sacrifice herself 
to his glory, she adores him as a god, 
she judges not, she murmurs not. Poor 
woman! his first dupe, his first victim! 
what a subject for the finale—B-major. 

“Behold the somber grief standing out 
against the acclamations of the chorus, 
mingling with the tones of Mahomet 
as he flings his wife aside as a used- 
out instrument, and yet causes us to 
understand that he can never forget her. 
What fireworks of triumph, what red 
fire of joyous, rippling songs gush from 
the voices of Ayesha and Hafsa (pre- 
miére and mezzo soprano), further sus- 
tained by Ali and his wife, by Omar and 
Abu-Bekr. Weep, rejoice! Triumph 
and tears! Of such is life.” 

Marianna could not restrain her sobs; 
Andrea was so deeply moved that his 
eyes grew moist. The Neapolitan cook, 
shaken by the magnetic current of ideas 
generated by the spasmodic accents of 
Gambara’s voice, was overcome by emo- 
tion like the rest. 

The composer turned around to the 
group; he smiled. 

“You understand me ai last!” cried he. 

No conqueror haled in triumph to 
the Capitol, amid the purple radiance 
of his glory and the acclamations of a 
nation, even wore such an expression 
when the crown was placed upon his 
head as Gambara did at this time. His 
face had the halo of a martyred saint. 
None undeceived him. A dreadful smile 
ickered on Marianna’s lips. The Count 
was appalled by the artless, blind 
insanity. 
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“Act III.,” said the rapt musician, 
again seating himself at the piano: 

“Solo, andantino, Mahomet unhappy 
though in his seraglio surrounded by 
women. Quartette of houris—A-major. 
What pomp of harmony, what trills as 
those of a happy nightingale! It modu- 
lates into F-sharp minor. The theme 
is given on the dominant (E) and is 
then repeated in A-major. Here all 
delights are grouped visibly to the senses 
and produce a grand contrast to the 
somber finale of the first act. 

“After the dances Mahomet arises and 
sings a grand bravura—F-minor. He 
regrets the singleness and devotion of 
his first wife, but acknowledges himself 
as wedded to polygamy. Never did 
musician have so grand a subject. The 
orchestra and women’s chorus express 
the joys of the houri; meanwhile Ma- 
homet reverts to the sad strain of the 
beginning. 

“Where is Beethoven?” cried Gam- 
bara; “where, then, is that soul who 
only could understand the majestic over- 
turning of my opera upon itself. See 
how completely all depends upon the 
bass; thus did Beethoven construct his 
symphony in C. 

“But his heroic movement is purely 
instrumental, while mine is sustained by 
a sextette of glorious human voices, and 
a chorus of believers who are on guard 
at the gate of the sacred dwelling. I 
have here collected all the treasures of 
melody and harmony, vocal and or- 
chestral. Listen to the utterance of all 
human life, rich or poor: BATTLE, TRI- 
UMPH, SATIETY. 

“Ali enters; everywhere the Koran is 
triumphant—duet, D-minor. Mahomet 
places himself in the hands of his two 
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fathers-in-law; he is weary of all; he 
~7ill abdicate and die in secret after he 
has consolidated his religion. Mag- 
nificent sextette—B-flat major! He bids 
all farewell—solo in F-natural. His two 
fathers-in-law, appointed his vicars or 
caliphs, summon the people. A grand 
triumphal march. Prayer of the Arabs 
kneeling before the sacred dwelling, the 
Kasba, whence a pigeon takes its flight— 
same key. This prayer, sung by sixty 
voices and led by women—B-flat— 
crowns my stupendous work, which so 
well expresses the life of men and na- 
tions. Here you have heard every 
emotion, human or divine.” 

Andrea was ovecrome with sheer 
amazement. He was much affected by 
this good man’s mania, he colored, and 
stole a glance at Mariana; while she 
became pallid and turned her eyes down- 
ward, silently weeping. Had he not 
been shocked by the irony which the 
man showed as he presented the feel- 
ings of Mahomet’s wife and yet not 
perceiving the same emotions in Mari- 
anna, the madness of the husband was 
eclipsed by the craziness of the com- 
poser. There was not the least re- 
semblance to musical or poetical ideas 
in the loud blathering which oppressed 
his ears. All the principles of harmony, 
the first rules of composition, were quite 
ignored in this formless creation. In- 
stead of a theme scientifically worked 
out such as had been described by Gam- 
bara, his fingers had brought out 2 
succession of fifths, sevenths, octaves, 
major thirds, progressions of fourths, 
minus the sixths in the bass—a jumble 
of discordant sound, randomly made, as 
though intended to destroy the ear of 
the least sensitive of listeners. It is 
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impossible to attempt a description of 
this grotesque execution; new words 
must needs be coined to portray this 
impossible music. 

During its execution he had closed 
his eyes in ecstasy; had smiled upon 
his piano; had frowned at it; put out 
his tongue after the manner of an in- 
spired performer. He had been, in fact, 
intoxicated by the poetry of the thoughts 
that peopled his brain—he had vainly 
endeavored the utterance of them. The 
strange discords has evidently been to 
him celestial harmonies. Beyond any 
doubt the vision of his inspired blue 
eyes in rapt enjoyment of another world; 
the rosy glow of his cheeks; above all, 
the heavenly serenity stamped upon his 
lofty features, would have led any 
deaf man to believe that he was present 
at the improvisation of some maestro, 
The illusion would have been the more 
perfect because the mechanical execu- 
tion of this crazy music required immense 
skill in fingering. Gambara must have 
worked at it for years. 

His hands not alone employed; his 
feet were constant in the pedaling; 
perspiration streamed down his face as 
he labored to fully emphasize a crescendo 
by all the feeble means which a decrepit 
piano afforded. He stamped, snorted, 
puffed, and shouted; his fingers darted 
hither and thither like the forked fangs 
of a snake; finally, as the piano uttered 
its last growl, he flung himself back- 
ward and let his head rest on the back 
of the chair. 

“Per Bacco! I am stunned, dizzy,” 
cried Andrea, escaping from the cham- 
ber. “A child dancing on the keyboard 
would make better music.” 

“Certainly,” said Giardini, 
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hance could not more successfully avoid 
‘itting two notes in concord than that 
levil of a fellow has done during the 
lour now gone.” 

“How comes it that the regular fea- 
ures of Marianna’s beauty remain?” 
nuttered the Count to himself. “Such 
nm incessant hearing of so _ hideous 
nelody must change anything. She will 
Tow ugly.” 

“Signor Count, she must be saved 
rom that,” cried Giardini. 

“Yes,” said Andrea, “I have been 
hinking of that. But to be sure that 
ny plans are not built upon the sands, 
-roust test my thoughts by yet another 
xperiment. To-morrow I will return 
nd examine the instruments he has in- 
ented; after dinner we will have a little 
upper (medianoche). I provide the 
yine and a few fancy dishes.” 

The cook bowed low. 

The next day was spent by the Count 
1 arranging the suite of rooms in which 
e intended domiciling the poor house- 
old. 

He returned in the evening to the Rue 
'roidmanteau and found the wine and 
o forth set out by Marianna and Giar- 
ini, displaying some little taste. Gam- 
ara with much pride showed him some 
ttle drums, on which lay grains of 
un-powder, by which means he made 
bservations on the pitch and tempera- 
nent of the sounds emitted by his in- 
truments. 

“Do you see,” said he, “by what sim- 
le means I am able to demonstrate a 
reat proposition? Acoustics by this 
aeans reveal actions analogous to sound 
n every object which that sound affects. 
\ll harmonies start from a common cen- 
er and always retain an intimate rela- 
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tion to each other; rather, harmony, like 
light, is decomposed by our art as a 
ray is by a prism.” 

Here Gambara proceeded to show 
Andrea the instruments constructed ac- 
cording to his principles, and he ex- 
plained the changes he had made in 
their shape and material. Finally he 
announced, with gravity, that, to prop- 
erly conclude this preliminary evening, 
which had thus far only gratified the 
curiosity of the eye, he would allow all 
then present to hear an instrument 
which was capable of taking the place 
of an entire orchestra; he called this 
the panharmonicon. 

“Tf it is the arrangement in that case 
which causes a grumbling of all the 
neighbors,” said Giardini, “when you are 
working on it, you won’t do much 
playing thereon, for the police will in- 
terfere. Bear that in mind.” 

“Tf that unhappy idiot remains in the 
room,” whispered Gambara in Andrea’s 
ear, “it will be impossible that I should 
play.” 

The Count made a pretext to get 
rid of the cook by promising him a 
present if he would stay downstairs 
and prevent the police and neighbors 
from interfering. Giardini, who had not 
stinted his own allowance of wine while 
pouring out for the others, willingly 
complied. 

The composer, while not intoxicated, 
was in that elevated condition when 
every function of the brain is over- 
excited; when the opaque walls become 
transparent, the garret roofless, and the 
soul takes flight into the world of 
spirits. 

Marianna, not without difficulty, un- 
covered an instrument about the size 
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of 2a grand piano; but with an upper 
manual and a great double case, not 
altogether unlike the boxing of an organ. 
This curious machine was also provided 
with stops for various instruments, and 
the bent elbows of a number of tubes 
or pipes. 

“Will you play for me the prayer 
which you say is so fine, the finale of 
your opera?” asked the Count. 

To Andrea’s great astonishment and 
Marianna’s surprise, Gambara com- 
menced with a few chords in perfect 
harmony that proclaimed him a master; 
their astonishment was succeeded by 
admiration and in tur by complete 
rapture; they entirely lost sight of the 
place and performer. The effects of a 
full orchestra would have been less fine 
than the reedy tone of the wind instru- 
ments, which swelled like an organ and 
formed a marvelous blend with the 
string harmonies. But the unfinished 
state of this machine prevented the full 
development of the composer’s ideas, 
which seemed the greater for the sense 
of incompleteness. It may be remarked 
that certain perfections in works of art 
seem rather to detract from than im- 
prove the unfinished sketch; for one may 
then add the deficiency by his own 
thoughts. 

The purest and sweetest music that 
Andrea had ever heard rose from under 
the impact of Gambara’s fingers like in- 
cense from an altar. The composer’s 
voice became again youthful; so far 
from marring the fine melody, it ex- 
pounded, supported, and directed it; as 
the quavering voice of a reader like 
Andrieux gives scope to the meaning of 
some great scene by Corneille or Racine 
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by lending it a personal and sympathetic 
emotion. 

This angelic music revealed the treas- 
ures that lay hidden in the grand opera 
which could never be understood so long 
as this man persisted in the endeavor to 
explain it in his normal state of de- 
mentia. 

Marianna and Andrea, equally divided 
between delight of the music and sur- 
prise at the strange instrument with its 
hundred-voice stops, in which a stranger 
might think a choir of young girls was 
hidden, so closely did some of the tones 
resemble the human voice, dared not 
exchange ideas either by word or look. 
Marianna’s countenance was radiant 
with a glow of hope, which revivified the 
beauty of her youth. This new birth of 
beauty, in connection with the lumi- 
nosity of her husband’s genius, cast a 
shadowy tinge of sadness over the pleas- 
ure that this mysterious hour had given 
the Count. 

“You are our good spirit!” Marianna 
whispered to him. “I am tempted to 
think that you inspire him, for I, who 
am never away from his side, have never 
yet heard anything like this.” 

“Khadijah’s farewell,” said Gambara; 
who now sang the cavatina which he had 
the previous evening described as being 
sublime, and which now brought tears 
to the eyes of the lovers, so perfectly 
did it express the noblest sentiments of 
devoted love. 

“Who can have inspired you with such 
music?” cried the Count. 

“The spirit,” answered Gambara. 
“When he appears, flame is all around 
me. I see the melodies face to face; 
fresh, beautiful, in floral coloring. They 
sparkle, they echo—I listen. But an 
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infinity of time is necessary to repro- 
duce them.” 

“Play on,” said Marianna. 

Gambara, who seemed not to feel fa- 
tigue, played without effort or untoward- 
ness. He executed the overture with 
such facility and skill, he showed such 
new and undiscovered musical effects, 
that the Count was dazzled by what he 
heard; he began to believe in some 
magic like that controlled by Liszt and 
Paganini—a genius of execution which 
can change all musical conditions and 
create of it a poetry transcendent of all 
conditions of music. 

“Well, excellenza, and can you cure 
him?” asked Giardini, when at length 
Andrea went down. 

“T shall soon be able to say,” replied 
the Count. “The man’s intellect has two 
windows: one is turned toward the earth 
and is closed; the other looks in upon 
heaven. The first is music, the second 
poetry. Until now he would stand stub- 
bornly before the closed window; we 
must get him to the other. It was you, 
Giardini, that first put me on the track 
of this truth, by letting me know that 
his mind was clearer after a few glasses 
of wine.” 

“Yes,” cried the cook, “and I can 
guess your scheme, excellenza.” 

“Tf it is not too late to make poetry 
ring in his ears to the sound of a glorious 
harmony, we must put him into a con- 
dition to hear and judge of it. Now it 
seems to me that only intoxication can 
bring this about. Will you assist me in 
this? You won’t be any the worse for 
it, eh?” 

“What is your excellency getting at?” 

Andrea made no answer, but went 
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away laughing at the perspicacity of the 
crazy mind of the Neapolitan. 

On the following day Marcosini came 
to fetch away Marianna and show her 
the lodging he had secured. She had 
used the morning in fixing up a simple 
but decent dress, into which she had put 
the whole of her little savings. The 
change would have been the disillusion 
of a mere dangler; but the fancy of the 
Count had now become a settled passion. 

Marianna, stripped of her picturesque 
poverty, was transformed outwardly into 
a mere bourgeoise, and gave Andrea 
visions of a wedded life; he gave her 
his hand in assisting her into the hack- 
ney-coach, and acquainted her with his 
ideas. She smiled and approved; she 
was happy at finding her admirer more 
lofty, more generous, more disinterested 
than she had dared to hope. He soon 
reached the new dwelling, where Andrea 
had endeavored to keep himself ever 
in her thoughts by adding a few of those 
little elegancies which beguile the most 
virtuous of women. 

“T will never mention my love to you 
until we despair of Paolo’s sanity,” he 
said to her, as they returned to the Rue 
Froidmanteau. “You shall be witness to 
the sincerity of my efforts. If these 
prove successful, I may be unable to 
keep up my part as only your friend. 
If this happens I shall flee you, Mari- 
anna. I have firmness enough, I think, 
to work for your happiness, though I 
may not have enough to look upon it.” 

“Do not say such things,” said Mari- 
anna, with difficulty keeping back her 
tears. “Has not generosity its dangers, 
also? But are you going so soon?” 

“Yes,” said Andrea, “seek your happi- 
ness without my drawback.” 
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If Giardini is to be believed, the ex- 
cellent change of air and living was 
favorable to both husband and wife. 
Every evening after his wine, Gambara 
appeared less absent-minded, talked 
more, and was more sedate; he even 
proposed to read the papers. Andrea 
quaked in his shoes at each manifesta- 
tion of his success; but, though his 
distress made him aware of the strength 
of his passion, this did not cause him 
to relax his virtuous resolution. He now 
came every evening to learn the progress 
of this singular cure. On one occasion 
the state of the patient gave him satis- 
faction, but his pleasure was dazed by 
Marianna’s beauty, for her life being 
rendered less onerous had restored her 
brilliant loveliness. 

He joined each evening in the conver- 
sations, grave or gay, in which he argued 
coolly and dispassionately against Gam- 
bara’s singular theories. He used the 
remarkable lucidity of the latter’s mind, 
on every point that did not touch upon 
his malady, to make him clearly perceive 
and acknowledge principles in other 
branches of art and which he afterward 
demonstrated were equally applicable to 
music. 

All went well so long as the com- 
poser’s brain was under the influence of 
the fumes of wine; but just as soon as 
he became perfectly sober his reason was 
dethroned—he was again the maniac. 
And yet, in the main, Paolo was more 
easily aroused by impressions from the 
outer world; his mind even began to 
employ itself on a greater diversity of 
subjects. 

Andrea, who took all an artist’s in- 
terest in his semi-medical treatment, 
tnought at length that it was about time 
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to try a master-stroke. He resolved to 
give a dinner at his own house, to which 
he intended inviting Giardini for the 
purpose, as he told himself, of not sepa- 
rating the sublime and the ridiculous. 
He selected the day that Robert le 
Diable, an opera he had already heard 
in rehearsal, was for the first time given 
in public. 

After the second course Gambara was 
already half-seas over, he was laughing 
at himself with a good grace, while 
Giardini was admitting that his own 
culinary innovations were of the Devil. 

Andrea had neglected no means to 
bring about this twofold miracle. Flag- 
ons of Orvieto and Montefiascone, ex- 
pensive wines which are easily spoiled if 
carelessly carried; liqueurs of Lachrymz 
Christi, and Giro, and other heady 
liqueurs of la cara patria or the beloved 
country, soon caused the double intoxi- 
cation, in these excitable minds, of 
grape and reminiscence. At dessert the 
musician and the cook mutually abjured 
every heresy; one hummed a cavatina 
from Rossini, the other piled confec- 
tionery on his plate and washed them 
down with maruschino from Zara, to the 
honor of the cuisine Francaise. 

The Count took advantage of Gam- 
bara’s happy frame of mind to carry him 
off to the opera, whither he allowed him- 
self to be led like a lamb. 

With the first notes of the introduction 
Gambara’s inebriety vanished, and gave 
place for the feverish excitement which 
at times brought his judgment and 
imagination into harmony; the habituai 
discord of which was the undoubted 
source of his insanity. The dominant 
idea of that great musical drama ap- 
peared to him in all its radiant sim- 
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plicity, like a flash of lightning breaking 
through the clouds of darkness in which 
he lived. To his unsealed eyes the music 
seemed to sweep the immense horizons 
of a world in which he found himself 
for the first time, though he recognized 
it as what he had seen in his dreams. 
He fancied himself transported to 
those slopes of his own dear native 
country where la bella Italia commences, 
and which Napoleon so appropriately 
termed the “glacis of the Alps.” His 
memory took him back to the day when 
his young, vigorous brain was not yet 
troubled by the fervid imagination; he 
listened in reverent awe, unwilling to 
miss a word. The Count respected the 
travail of his soul. Till after twelve 
o’clock he sat so motionless that the 
opera-house audience might have taken 
him for a drunken man—which he was. 
On his way home the Count began to 
attack Meyerbeer’s masterpiece, trying 
to arouse Gambara, who was now 


plunged in the half-torpid state of 
drunkenness. 
“What is there in that incoherent 


score that it makes a somnambulist of 
you?” said Andrea, when they arrived at 
his house. “The story of Robert le 
Diable is not altogether without interest, 
I'll admit. Holtei has very happily 
worked out with much skill a well- 
written drama, full of strong and moving 
situations, but the French librettists 
have managed to make it the most ab- 
surd bundle of nonsense. No libretto 
of even Vesari or Schikaneder has ever 
equaled in absurdity the words of Robert 
le Diable; it becomes a dramatic night- 
mare, which oppresses the hearer without 
arousing any deep emotion. 
“Meyerbeer’s devil plays too promi- 
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nent a part. Bertram and Alice represent 
the contest between right and wrong, 
the good and evil spirit. That an- 
tagonism offers a splendid opportunity 
to the composer. The sweetest melodies, 
placed side by side with harsh and crude 
airs, is the natural consequence of the 
libretto; but, unfortunately, in the score 
of the German composer the devils sing 
better than the saints. 

“The heavenly inspirations give the lie 
to their origin; when the composer 
leaves the infernal lay for a moment, he 
returns as speedily as may be, worn out 
with the effort of trying to be rid of 
them. Melody, the golden thread that 
should never be broken in so vast a 
scheme, is often strained to the vanish- 
ing point in Meyerbeer’s work. Senti- 
ment is absolutely lacking; the heart has 
no part in it; we find few of those 
delightful inventions, those artless themes 
which touch our sympathies and leave a 
tender impression on the soul. 

“Harmony reigns supreme, instead of 
being the ground-work from whence 
should issue the melodious groups of the 
musical picture. Those discordant notes, 
far from moving the hearer, only excite 
in him a sentiment similar to the one 
he would experience in seeing a tight- 
rope walker hanging, as it were, midway 
between life and death. The soothing 
arias never come at the right moment 
to quiet this nervous agitation. One 
might well believe that the composer had 
no other object in view than to produce 
a bizarre effect, not troubling himself 
about musical truth or unity; or about 
the capability of the human voice, which 
is overwhelmed in this flood of instru- 
mental hurly-burly.” 

“Hush, my friend!” said Gambara, “I 
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am still under the influence of that 
glorious chorus of hell, made still more 
terrible by those long trumpets—a new 
instrumentation. The broken cadenzas 
which add such vigor to Robert’s scene, 
the cavatina in the fourth act, the finale 
to the first, still hold me in the clutch 
of some superhuman power. No, even 
Gluck’s compositions never produced so 
powerful an effect; I am amazed at such 
skill.” 

“Signor Maestro,” said Andrea, smil- 
ing, “permit me to contradict you. Be- 
fore Gluck wrote he pondered long; he 
calculated the chances and adopted plans 
which might afterward be modified under 
his inspirations in their details, but he 
never allowed himself to stray from the 
marked-out path. Therein lies his power 
of emphasis; that elocution of music 
which has life and truth in every beat. 

“T agree with you that the science of 
Meyerbeer’s opera is very great; but 
science becomes a defect when isolated 
from inspiration; I think I can see in 
that opera the painful work of a culti- 
vated craftsman, who in his music has 
interlarded gems from many forgotten 
sources, or from damned operas; these 
he has extended, remodeled, or concen- 
trated. But he has fallen into the usual 
error of the plagiarist, an abuse of 
good things. This clever gleaner in the 
harvest-fields of music is prodigal in 
discords, which, when too frequently 
introduced, end by annoying the ear; 
it becomes habituated to startling effects, 
such as a composer should be chary in 
giving, so that he may obtain the full 
benefit when the situation demands it. 

“This inharmonic phrasing is repeated 
to satiety, and the abuse of the plagal 
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cadence! detracts from the religious 
solemnity of the work. 

“Of course I am well aware that every 
composer has his particular methods to 
which he will return again and again in 
spite of himself; but he should watch 
and guard himself against that blunder. 
A picture that had none but blues and 
reds in it would be unfaithful to nature, 
beside fatiguing to the eyes. Thus the 
constantly recurring rhythm of the score 
of Robert le Diable gives monotony to 
the whole. As to the effect of the long 
trumpets, of which you speak, it has 
long been known in Germany, and what 
Meyerbeer gives us for novelty was con- 
stantly utilized by Mozart, who makes 
his chorus of devils in Don Giovanni 
sing in that manner.” 

By these contradictions and renewed 
libations Andrea strove to bring Gam- 
bara back to his proper musical senses; 
he endeavored to show him that his so- 
called mission to the world was not to 
regenerate an art beyond his powers, but 
to seek expression for his ideas under 
another form, by poetry, in fact. 

“You, my dear Count, do not under- 
stand the least thing about that stupen- 
dous musical drama,” said Gambara, 
airily. 

He stood in front of Andrea’s piano, 
struck the keys, listen.d to the tone, 
then seated himself, meditating for a 
few moments as if to collect his ideas. 

“In the first place you must know,” 
saia he, “that a trained ear like mine 
perceived at once that labor of setting 
of which you speak. Yes, this music 
has been lovingly selected from the store 





1The chord of the sub-dominant fol- 
lowed by that of the dominant.—Trans, 
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of a rich and fertile imagination into 
which science has squeezed ideas which 
are to bring out the very essence of 
music. 

“T will illustrate this.” 

He rose to move the wax-candles into 
the adjoining room, and, before returning 
to his seat, he drank a large glass of 
Giro, a wine of Sardinia, as full of fire 
as any old Tokay has ever been. 

“Tt is this,” said Gambara, “this music 
was not written for skeptics nor for 
those who know not love. If you have 
never in your life experienced the vehe- 
ment assaults of an evil spirit, who ever 
moves the object at which you are about 
to take aim, who brings to a painful 
end your liveliest hopes—in one word, 
if you have never felt the Devil’s tail 
whisking about the world—the opera of 
Robert le Diable must be to you what 
the Apocalypse is to those who think 
that all ends when they do. But if, 
persecuted and wretched, you understand 
that spirit of evil, that so great ape 
which hourly is engaged in destroying 
the work of God; if you imagine him 
as not having loved, but of ravishing an 
almost divine woman, and gaining from 
that deed the joys of paternity; as so 
loving his son that he would rather have 
him miserable to all eternity that he 
might be with him, than to think of his 
being in eternal happiness with God; 
if, again, you car imagine the soul of 
the mother hovering around her son to 
draw him away from the atrocious 
temptations offered by his father, you, 
even then, will have but a faint idea of 
that stupendous poem, in which little is 
wanting for it to become the rival of 
Mozart’s Don Giovanni. 

“Don Giovanni is, I admit, the supe- 
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rior by the perfection of its form. Robert 
le Diable represents ideas; Don Giovanni 
arouses sensations. Don Giovanni is 
still the only musical work in which 
harmony and melody are exactly bal- 
anced. In this lies its superiority to 
Robert le Diable, for Robert is the 
richer work. 

“But to what good are these compari- 
sons, since both works are beautiful in 
their own way? To me, subject as I 
have been to the oft-repeated assaults 
of the demon, Robert speaks more 
powerfully than to you; I find it at once 
vast and concentrated. 

“Thanks to you, I have been trans- 
ported to the land of dreams, where our 
senses expand, where the universe un- 
folds in gigantic scale in comparison 
with man.” 

He was silent for a moment. 

“T am still quivering,” continued the 
unlucky artist, “at the sound of those 
four measures of the cymbals, which 
shook my very being when they open 
that short, abrupt introduction where 
the trombone solo, the flutes, oboes, and 
the clarionet cast a fantastic color over 
the soul. The andante in C-minor is 
a foretaste of the invocation of spirits 
in the abbey; it gives grandeur to the 
scene by its announcement of a purely 
spiritual struggle. I shuddered!” 

Gambara struck the keys with a firm 
hand and developed Meyerbeer’s theme 
in a masterly fantasia, a kind of explo- 
sion after the manner of Liszt. The 
instrument was no longer a piano, it wag 
an orchestra they heard—the Genius of 
music rose before them. 

“That is Mozart,” he cried. “Hear 
how that German handles his chords; 
see through what intricate modulations 
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he raises the image of terror to come to 
the dominant of C. I can hear all hell 
there! 

“The curtain rises. 

“What do I see? The only spectacle 
to which we can give the epithet in- 
fernal; an orgy of Knights in Sicily. 
The chorus in F contains every human 
passion let loose in that bacchanalian 
allegro. Every thread by which the 
Devil holds us is pulled. That is the 
kind of joy that comes over men when 
they dance on the verge of a precipice; 
they whirl themselves into vertigo. 
What ‘go’ in that chorus! 

“From that chorus, the reality of life, 
an artless bourgeois of every-day exist- 
ence stands out—G-minor—in the song 
by Raimbaut, full as it is of simplicity. 
That worthy man, who is the repre- 
sentative of the fresh verdure of plen- 
teous Normandy, refreshes my soul as 
he recalis it to Robert’s mind in the 
midst of his drunkenness. The sweet- 
ness of that beloved land shines like a 
thread of gold in the dark texture of 
the scene. 

“Now comes the marvelous ballad in 
C-major, accompanied by the chorus in 
C-minor, so expressive of the theme. 
Then the outburst ‘Je suzs Robert’—I am 
Robert. The rage of the prince offended 
by his vassal is no longer a natural fury; 
but presently it calms down, for memo- 
ries of childhood arise, with those of 
Alice, in that gracefully pretty allegro— 
A-major. 

“Do you not hear the cries of the 
persecuted innocent as it enters this 
infernal drama? ‘No, no!’” sang Gam- 
bara, and making the piano echo him. 
“Gis native land and its sweet memories 
®ioom anew in Robert’s heart; his 
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mother’s shade now arises, bringing ix 
its train soothing religious thoughts 
Religion it is that inspires that beautiful 
song in E-major, with its miraculous 
progressions in harmony and melody, in 
the words: 


“Car dans les cieux, comme sur la terre, 
Sa mére va prier pour lui.’ 
(For in the skies as on the earth 
For him his mother prayeth.) 


The struggle begins between the mys- 
terious powers and the only human be- 
ing who has the fire of hell in his veins 
to resist them. To make this quite clear, 
as Bertram comes on, the great musician 
gives the orchestra a ritornello reminis- 
cent of Raimbaut’s ballad. What art! 
What cohesion of every part! What 
strength of construction! 

“The Devil is beneath all; he hides, 
he squirms. With the terror of Alice, 
who recognizes the devil of the image 
of St. Michael in her own Norman vil- 
lage, the conflict of the powers antagonis- 
tic begins. The musical theme develops 
—in what varied phrases! The antithesis 
so necessary in every opera is emphati- 
cally shown in a grand recitative, such 
as Gluck might have composed, between 
Bertram and Robert: 


“Tu ne sauras jamais & quel excés je 
t’aime.’ 

(Never wilt thou understand to what 
excess I love thee.) 


In that diabolical C-minor, Bertram, in 
his terrible bass, which countermines and 
destroys every effort of the vehement, 
passionate man, is, to me, terribly ap- 
palling. 

“Must the crime become possessed of 
of the criminal? Will the executioner 
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lutch his prey? Must misfortune swal- 
ow up the genius of the artist? Will 
he disease kill the patient? Can the 
uardian angel save the Christian? 

“Now the finale, the gambling scene, 
n which he torments his son by rousing 
im to terrible emotions. Robert, de- 
poiled, angry, destroying everything 
round him, eager for killing, breathing 
lood, fire, and sword, is his own son; 
he father sees the likeness. What horrid 
lee we note in Bertram’s words, ‘Je ris 
le tes coups!’ or, ‘I laugh at thy blows!’ 
low the Venetian barcarole tinges this 
male! Through what bold transitions 
hat infamous parent is brought on the 
tage again to drag Robert to once more 
hrow the dice! 

“This first act is overpowering to those 
rho follow out such themes in the pro- 
undity of their thought and gives them 
he breadth of meaning the composer 
ntends to convey. 

“Love alone could be in contrast with 
hat grand symphony of song, in which 
rou cannot detect any monotony nor 
wice the employment of the same 
neans. It is one, it is many; it is 
haracteristic of all that is grand and 
atural. I breathe freer; I reach the 
igher sphere of a chivalrous court; I 
ear Isabella in charming phrase, fresh, 
ut always melancholy; and the female 
horus in two divisions, echoing each 
ther, with a suggestion, it seems, of the 
Moorish influence on Spain. 

“Here the terrifying music is softened 
o a gentler tone, like a storm dying 
way, till it comes to this dainty flowery 
luet, so sweetly modulated and entirely 
inlike the preceding music. After the 
urmoil of a camp of martial heroes and 
ree-lances comes a fair picture of love. 
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Poet! I thank thee! My heart could 
not have borne more. 

“Tf I could not here and there have 
plucked the daisies of a French light 
opera, if I had listened to the sweet 
gayety of a woman able alike to love 
and charm, I could not have endured 
that terrible, deep note with which 
Bertram reappears, as he says to his son: 
‘Si je le permets!’ (If I permit it); when 
Robert has promised, in his hearing, the 
princess he adores, that he will conquer 
with the arms she gives him. 

“To the hope of the gambler reforming 
through love, the love of the exquisite 
Sicilian—do you not note that falcon 
eye?—to the hope of the man hell 
answers in that awful cry: ‘A toi, Robert 
de Normandie!’ 

“Does not the somber horror of those 
long-held, splendid notes excite your ad- 
miration in that: ‘Dans la forét pro- 
chaine’? All the fascination of Jeru- 
salem Delivered is to be found here, just 
as chivalry appears in that chorus with 
the Spanish movement; and in the 
tempo di marcia. What originality in 
that allegro; in the modulation of the 
four cymbals in C-D, C-G! What grace 
in the call to the lists! The movement 
of the whole heroic life of the period 
is there; the soul unites with it; I read 
in it a romance, a poem of chivalry. 

“The exposition now ends; the res 
sources of the art of music appear to 
have been exhausted; and yet it was a 
homogeneous whole. You have had 
human life set before you in its one, its 
only real aspect. ‘Shall I be happy or 
unhappy?’ is the query of the philoso- 
pher. ‘Shall I be saved or damned?’ is 
that of the Christian.” 

Here Gambara struck the last chords 
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of the chorus, which he brought forth in 
a lingering, melancholy way; he then 
rose and poured out and drank another 
large glass of Giro. This semi-African 
vintage again lit up the fires of his 
countenance, which had been somewhat 
paled by the passionate and wonderful 
sketch of Meyerbeer’s opera that he had 
made. 

“That nothing may be lacking to this 
composition,” he resumed, “the great 
artist has given us the only buffo duet 
permissible for a devil to sing; that 
in which the unhappy troubadour is 
tempted. He puts a horror and a jest 
side by side, a jest that literally swallows 
up the only realism he had allowed him- 
self in the weird opera—the pure, calm 
love of Alice and Raimbaut; their life is 
to be troubled by anticipatory evils. 
Only great souls can feel the nobility 
that animates these buffo airs. 

“They have neither the gaudiness of 
our Italian music nor the vulgarity of 
our Parisian street favorites; they pos- 
sess rather the divinity of Olympus. The 
bitter laugh of a divine being mocks the 
surprise of the Don-Juanized troubadour. 
Only for this diginty the return to the 
general tone of the opera would be too 
suddenly achieved, full as it is of terrible 
fury of diminished sevenths, and resolv- 
ing into that infernal waltz, which at 
last brings us face to face with the 
howling demons. 

“How vigorously Bertram’s couplet de- 
taches itself—B-minor—from the devils’ 
chorus, in which is depicted the knowl- 
edge of paternity mingled in awful 
despair with demoniac voices! What an 
exquisite transition is the arrival of 
Alice, ritornello in B-flat. I still hear 
those voices of the angels in their 
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heavenly freshness; it is the warble o: 
the nightingale after the tempest. 

“Thus is the leading idea of the whole 
worked out in detail; for what could 
better be done than the contrast with 
the tumult of demons in their den and 
the wonderful aria by Alice? 


“The golden thread of the melody 
glides through the entire length of the 
grand harmony like a hope of heaven; 


it is embroidered on it with marvelous 
skill. She sings: 


“‘Quand j’ai quitté la Normandie. 
(When I forsook my Normandie.) 


“Genius can never lose hold on the 
science that guides it. Here Alice’s song 
in B-flat is taken up to F-sharp, the 
dominant of the chorus of devils. Do 
you hear the tremolo of the orchestra? 
Robert is being bidden to the rout of 
devils. 


“Here Bertram re-enters, and this is 
the culminating point of musical interest, 
a recitative, only comparable to the 
finest compositions of the greatest mas- 
ters; comes the struggle in E-flat be- 
tween the two combatants, Heaven and 
Hell—one in ‘Oui, tu me connais!’ (Yes, 
thou knowest me!)—on a diminished 
seventh; the other in that sublime F, 
‘Le ciel est avec mni!’—(Heaven is with 
me!) Hell and the Crucifix are face 
to face. 


“Then we have Bertram’s threats to 
Alice, the most awful pathos ever 
written; the Genius of Evil complacently 
making himself known, and, as usual, 
tempting through self-interest. The ar- 
rival of Robert gives us the magnificent 
trio, unaccompanied, in A-flat; this opens 
the struggle between the two rival forceg 
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for the possession of the man. Note 
how clearly this is effected,” exclaimed 
Gambera, who epitomized the scene 
with such passion of execution as startled 
Andrea, 

“All this avalanche of music, from che 
crash of the cymbals in common t'me, 
has rolled onwards to this conte.t of 
the three voices. The spell of Evil 
triumphs! Alice flees. You hear the 
duet between Bertram and Robert—in 
D. The Devil fixes his talons in Rob- 
ert’s heart; he renders it for his own; 
he descants on every feeling—honor, 
hope, eternal pleasure, all are in turn 
displayed before him; he carries him, as 
he did Jesus, to the pinnacle of the 
temple, he shows him all the treasures 
of the earth, that jewel-case of Sin. 
Finally he piques his courage, he stings 
nim, and the noble instinct of the man 
8 expressed in that cry: 


“Des chevaliers de ma patrie 
L’honneur toujours fut le soutien.’ 
(To the knights of my native land, 
Their mainstay was honor ever.) 


lo crown the whole opera comes in the 
ame theme which so fatally prognosti- 
sated the work at its opening, that grand 
nvocation to the dead: 


‘“Nonnes qui reposez sous cette froide 
pierre, 
M’entendez-vous?’ 
‘Nuns who sleep beneath that cold, cold 
stone, 
Hear ye me?) 


Sarried most gloriously through the 
areer of the music, it ends equally 
loriously in the allegro vivace of 
he bacchanal—D-minor. Here is the 
riumph of hell! Roll on, harmony! 
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on, bewitching! 

“The powers of the infernal have 
seized their prey. They hold him while 
they dance around him. The noble 
genius born to vanquish, born to reign, 
is lost! Devils rejoice, genius is stifled 
by poverty, passion wrecks the knight.” 

Here Gambara improvised a fantasia 
himself, cleverly varying the bacchanale, 
and accompanying the piano in a soft 
tone of voice, as if to give utterance to 
the sufferings he had known. 

“Do you hear the celestial plaints of 
neglected love?” said he. “Isabella calls 
Robert from the midst of that grand 
chorus of knights wending their way to 
the tournament, where the motifs of the 
second act reappear to emphasize the 
fact that the events of the third act 
happen in supernatural spheres. Here is 
real life again. The chorus fades away 
as the enchantments of hell approach, 
which are brought by Robert with his 
talisman. Now develop the deviltries of 
the third act. First the viola duet, where 
the rhythm plainly depicts the brutal 
desires of a man who is omnipotent, 
while the princess, in plaintive moans, 
endeavors to recall her lover to reason. 

“Here the musician has placed himself 
in a position that is very difficult to be 
brought out; but he surmounts it by 
the sweetest gem in the whole work. 
What exquisite melody inthe cavatina 
‘Grace pour toil’? (Mercy for thee!) 
That one number would suffice to make 
any opera famous; for every woman 
feels that she is contending against a 
knight. Never yet was music so pas- 
sionate, so dramatic. 

“The whole world now rises against 
the reprobate. Some may object that 
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the finale resembles too much that of 
Don Diovanni; but there is this immense 
difference: a noble faith inspires Isabella, 
a perfect love that will rescue Robert, 
who scornfully rejects the talisman of 
hell confided to him, while, on the other 
hand, Don Giovanni persists in his un- 
belief. Beside all, this accusation has 
been made against every composer who 
has written a finale since the time of 
Mozart. The finale to Don Giovanni is 
one of those classic forms that have been 
invented once for all time. 

“At last we hear Religion, which arises 
omnipotent, in a voice that rules the 
universe, that calls all sorrow to come 
and be consoled, all repentances, that 
they may have peace. 

“The whole house is stirred by the 
chorus: 


““Malheureux ou coupables, 
Hatez-vous d’accourir!’ 
(Now wretched, guilty men, 
Haste to approach!) 


Hitherto, in the fearful tumult of un- 
chained passions, the Holy Voice had not 
been heard; but at this critical moment 
it booms out like thunder; the Catholic 
Church divine rises glorious in light. 
And I am astonished to here find at the 
close of such a lavish use of harmonic 
treasures a new vein of gold in that 
grand masterpiece of chorus: ‘Gloire a 


la Providence!’ written in MHandel’s 
style. 
“Robert, distracted, rushes on the 


stage with his heart-rending cry: ‘Si je 
pouvats prier!’ (Could I but pray!) 
But, constrained by the edict of hell, 
Bertram pursues his son and makes a 
final effort. Alice calls up the vision of 
the Mother. Now you hear the glorious 
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trio to which the whole opera has grad~ 
ually advanced, the triumph of soul over 
matter, the victory of the spirit of Good 
over the spirit of Evil. The strains of 
faith prevail over the chorus of hell, 
joy reappears in majesty. Here the 
music weakens. I but see a cathedral 
instead of hearing a concert of angels in 
bliss; a divine prayer of souls delivered, 
consecrating the union of Robert and 
Alice. We ought not to be left under 
the spells of hell, we should be able to 
leave the scene with a heart of hope. 

“Myself a Catholic and a musician, I 
needed for my soul another prayer like 
the one from Moses in Egypt. Also 
would I fain have seen Germany con- 
tending with italy—what Meyerbeer 
could do to rival Rossini. 

“However, the writer may say, in 
justification of this defect, that, after 
five hours of such solid, substantial 
music, a Parisian prefers a bon-bon to a 
musical masterpiece. You heard the 
applause that followed the performance; 
it will run five hundred nights. If the 
French really understand that music——” 

“It is because they have ideas,” said 
the Count. 

“No, it is because it powerfully sets 
forth in definite shape an image of that 
struggle in which so many souls are 
worsted; and because all individual ex- 
istences are connected with it by mem- 
ory, as it were. Therefore is it that I, 
unhappy one, grieve that at the end I 
do not hear the sound of those celestial 
voices I have so often heard in dreams.” 

Here Gambara fell into a musical 
ecstasy; he improvised the most lovely, 
melodious, and harmonious cavatina that 
Andrea should ever hear; a sorg divinely 
sung, on a theme as graceful and full 
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of charm as that of O filii et file; but 
with added beauties such as none but 
musical genius of the highest order could 
have rendered. 

The Count was lost in rapt admira- 
tion; the clouds were breaking; the 
celestial blue shone out; now angelic 
forms appeared and raised the veil that 
hid tne sanctuary; the light of heaven 
descended. 

Silence reigned again. 

The Count, surprised at the music 
suddenly ceasing, looked up at Gam- 
bara, who, with fixed, staring eyes and 
rigid form, stammered the word: “Gop!” 

The Count quietly awaited the mo- 
ment when the composer returned from 
celestial glory, whither the prismatic 
wings of inspiration had borne him, re- 
solving to illuminate his mind with the 
very truths that he himself should bring 
down. 

“Well,” said he, pouring out another 
bumper of wine and clinking glasses with 
him, “this German has written, as you 
say, a sublime opera without troubling 
himself about theory; whereas musicians 
who write grammars of music are, more 
than often, like literary critics—atrocious 
composers.” 

“Then you do not like my music?” 

“T don’t say that. But, if instead of 
perpetually dissecting the method of idea 
expression—which carries you beyond the 
mark—you would simply awaken our 
sensations, I feel sure that you would 
be better comprehended, unless, that is, 
you have not entirely mistaken your 
vocation. You are a great poet.” 

“What!” cried Gambara. “What, are 
five-and-twenty years of study simply 
wasted? Am I then to learn the imper- 
fect utterance of man—I who hold the 
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key to the language of heaven? Ah! 
should you be right—then I crave te 
die!” 

“No, no, not you. You are great, you 
are strong. You shall begin a new life, 
and I, your friend, will sustain you. We 
will show to the world the rare and noble 
alliance of a rich man and an artist who 
comprehend each other.” 

“Do you speak truth?” asked Gam- 
bara, rigid in a sudden torpor. 

“As I have already said, you are more 
poet than musician.” 

“A poet, poet! That is better than 
nothing. But truly tell me, whom do 
you most esteem, Mozart or Homer?” 

“T admire them equally.” 

“On your honor?” 

“On my honor.” 

“H’m! One word more. What think 
you of Meyerbeer and Byron?” 

“You have judged them by naming 
them together.” 

The Count’s carriage was at the door. 
The composer and his titled physician 
were driven to Gambara’s residence. 
They ran upstairs and were soon in 
Marianna’s presence. 

As they entered Gambara threw him- 
self into his wife’s arms, who withdrew 
a step and averted her head. The hus- 
band also drew back, and, beaming on 
the Count, said, in a husky voice: 

“You might at least have left me my 
madness, monsieur.” 

Then his head drooped and he fell. 

“What have you done?” cried Mari- 
anna, casting a look at her husband, in 
which disgust and pity were equally 
blended. “He is dead drunk!” 

The Count with the help of his valet 
raised Gambara and laid him upon the 
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bed; then Andrea left the house, his 
heart glad in horrid rapture. 

The next day he purposely let the 
hour of his daily visit pass by; he was 
beginning to fear that he had been duped 
by himself, and had paid too dearly for 
the comfort and virtue of that humble 
couple whose peace he had forever de- 
stroyed. 

At length Giardini came bringing him 
a note from Marianna, 

“Come,” she wrote, “the harm done is 
not so great as you desired, cruel man.” 

“Excellenza,” said the cook, while 
Andrea was dressing, “you entertained 
right royally last night. But you must 
allow that, apart from the wines, which 
were excellent, your mattre d’hétel did 
not produce a single dish worthy an 
epicure’s table. You won’t deny, I sup- 
pose, that the dish placed before you, 
on the day you honored my table with 
your presence, was superlatively better 
than those that sullied your service of 
plate last evening? Consequently, when 
I awoke this morning, I remembered the 
promise you had made me to become 
your chef. I henceforth consider myself 
as one of your household.” 

“I have had the same thought in my 
mind for the past few days,” replied 
Andrea. “I have mentioned your name 
to the Austrian ambassador, and you 
will be allowed to recross the Alps as 
s00n as you please. In Croatia I have 
a castle which I seldom visit. There you 
may combine the offices of porter, butler, 
cook, and steward, with two hundred 
crowns a year. This emolument will also 
be that of your wife, who can do the 
rest of the work. You can there try all 
your experiments in anima vili—that is 
to say, on the stomachs of my vassals. 
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Here is a check for the costs of your 
journey.” 

Giardini kissed the Count’s hand, in 
the Neapolitan fashion. 

“Excellenza,” said he, “I accept the 
check, but not the position. It would be 
dishonoring in me to give up my art 
and lose the good opinion of the most 
perfect epicures, who are undoubtedly 
those of Paris.” 

When Andrea arrived at Gambara’s 
apartments the composer arose and came 
forward to meet him. 

“My generous friend,” said he frankly, 
“either it is that you took advantage 
of the weakness of my head to play a 
joke on me last night, or else your brain 
is no whit stronger, when testing the 
heady fumes of our native Latium, than 
mine is. I choose the latter hypothesis ; 
I prefer to doubt your stomach than 
your heart. Be this as it may, I from 
this renounce the use of wine—forever. 
Last evening the abuse of good liqueur 
led me into culpable folly. When I call 
to mind that I nearly degraded——” 
He glanced in terror at Marianna, 

“As to that wretched opera you took 
me to hear, I have thought it over; it 
is naught but music made by very ordi- 
nary methods; a heap of piled-up notes 
—verba et voces. It is but the dregs 
of the nectar which I quaff in deep 
draughts as I reproduce the heavenly 
music that I hear. I know the origin 
of those patched-up phrases. That 
‘Gloire & la Providence!’ is too like 
Handel; the chorus of knights on their 
way to the lists is closely related to the 
Scotch air in La Dame Blanche. In 
short, if the opera is pleasing, it is simply 
because the music is borrowed from 
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everybody and is therefore generally 
known. 

“T must now leave you, my dear 
fiend. Since morning I have had an 
idea seething in my brain which bids 
me rise to God on the wings of song; 
but I wished to see you and say this 
much to you. Adieu! I go to ask 
forgiveness of my Muse. We shall meet 
this evening at dinner; but no more 
wine—at least not for me. Oh! I am 
firmly resolved——” 

“T give him up,” said Andrea, blushing 
violently. 

“You enlighten my conscience,” said 
Marianna, “I dared not question it. My 
friend, my friend, the fault is not ours; 
he won’t let us cure him.” 

Six years later, in January 1837, such 
musical artists as were unlucky enough 
to injure their wind or string instru- 
ments were in the habit of taking them 
to the Rue Froidmanteau, to a squalid, 
disreputable house where the said in- 
struments were repaired by an old 
Italian named Gambara, who resided on 
the sixth floor. 

For the past five years this man had 
lived alone, his wife having deserted 
him. An instrument, called by him a 
panharmonicon, from which he expected 
fame, had been sold at auction by the 
sheriff, on the Place du Chatelet, in ad- 
dition to a great pile of musical manu- 
script thickly scrawled. The day after 
the sale, this said paper appeared in the 
markets wrapped around pats of butter, 
fish, and fruits. 

In this manner the three grand operas 
—of which the poor man would often 
boast, though a once-celebrated Neapoli- 
tan cook, now a vendor of broken vic- 
tuals, declared they were but a mass of 
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rubbish—were scattered thrcughout Paris 
in the baskets of hucksters. But what 
matter?—the landlord had gotten his 
rent, the sheriff’s men their fees. 

The Neapolitan victual-monger, who 
had as regular customers the prostitutes 
of the Rue Froidmanteau for his 
warmed-up scraps, which were the 
crumbs from the fine banquets given by 
society on the previous night, was al- 
ways ready to tell that Signora Gambara 
had gone off to Italy with a nobleman 
of Milan, and no one knew what had 
become of her. Weary of poverty and 
wretchedness, she was more than likely 
ruining the Count by a career of ex- 
travagant luxury, for they adored each 
other with so fierce a passion that he 
had never in all his Neapolitan expe- 
rience beheld the like. 

Toward the end of this same month, 
January, one evening as Giardini was 
chatting with a girl, who had chanced 
in to buy her supper, about the beautiful 
Marianna, so pure, so glorious, so nobly 
self-devoted, and who had, notwithstand- 
ing, gone the way of all the rest, the 
street-girl and the wife of Giardini no- 
ticed in the street a tall, thin woman, 
with a sunburnt, dusty face; a nervous 
walking skeleton, who was peering at all 
the numbers and trying to recognize a 
house. 

“Heco la Marianna!” cried Giardini. 

Marianna recognized the one-time 
cook in the poor object, but cave no 
heed to the misfortunes which had re- 
duced him to his present wretched trade 
as a dealer in second-hand food. She 
went in and sat down; she had walked 
from Fontainebleau; she had walked 
fourteen leagues that day, after begging 
her bread from Turin to Paris. 
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The sight of her horrified that miser- 
able trio Of all her marvelous loveli- 
ness naught now remained but a pair of 
fading, anguished eyes. The one thing 
faithful to her was misfortune. 

The old mender of instruments heart- 
ily welcomed her; he greeted her with 
inexpressible joy. 

“Here you are, my poor Marianna!” 
he said affectionately. “During your ab- 
sence they sold my instrument and my 
operas.” 

It would have been a difficult job to 
kill the fatted calf for the prodigal re- 
turned; but Giardini produced the fag- 
end of a salmon, the street-walker paid 
for the wine, Gambara found the bread, 
Signora Giardini lent a tablecloth, and 
these diverse unfortunates supped to- 
gether in the musician’s garret. 

When questioned about her adven- 
tures, Marianna refused to reply, but she 
raised her fine eyes to heaven and whis- 
pered to Giardini: 

“He married a ballet-girl.” 

“And how do you mean to live?” 
asked the girl. “The journey from 
Milan has killed you and——” 

“Made me an old woman,” said Mari- 
anna. “No, it is not fatigue, not pov- 
erty, it is grief that has done this.” 

“Bah! why, then, did you never send 
your man here any money?” 

Marianna only answered by a look, 
but it stabbed the woman to the heart. 

“She ain’t proud at all! oh, no!” she 
exclaimed. “But much good it has done 
her,” she whispered in Giardini’s ear. 

That year it seemed that every musi- 
cian took extraordinary care of his in- 
strument, and the business of repairing 
them dropped to nil, or to less than 
sufficient to provide for the daily bread 
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of that poor household. The wife earned 
little by her needle, and they were com- 
pelled to turn their talents to account 
in the meanest occupation. 

In the dusk they would go together to 
the Champs-Elysées and sing duets, and 
Gambara, poor soul, accompanied on a 
wretched guitar. On the way thither 
Marianna, who always concealed her 
head under a sort of veil of lawn, would 
take her husband to a grocery in the 
Faubourg Saint-Honoré and give him 
two or three nips of brandy to make him 
tipsy; otherwise he could not play but 
intolerably. Then they would stand up 
together before the gay world seated on 
chairs along the esplanade, and the 
greatest genius of the day, the unrecog- 
nized Orpheus of modern music, played 
fragments of his operas to the crowd. 
These were so remarkable that they 
were able to extract a few sous from 
Parisian supineness. ; 

One day a dilettante of the Bouffons 
happened to be sitting there, and, not 
recognizing from what opera they were 
taken, questioned the woman in the 
Grecian head-dress, when she held out 
the stamped, round metallic plate on 
which she collected her charity. 

“T say, my dear, from what music ic 
that?” 

“From the opera of Mahomet,” Mari~ 
anna replied. 

As Rossini had composed an opera, 
Mahomet IT., the gentleman remarked te 
the lady: 

“What a pity that they will not give 
us at the Italiens those works of Rossini 
that are known the least. Certain it is 
that this is glorious music.” 

Gambara smiled. 


A few days ago it was necessary for 
this poor couple to pay the paltry sum 
of thirty-six francs as arrears of rent due 
on their miserable garret. The grocer 
refused to give credit for the brandy 
with which Marianna plied her husband 
to enable him to play. Gambara was 
thus so atrociously bad that it became 
insufferable; the ears of the rich were 
irresponsive—the tin bottle-stand re- 
mained empty. 

It was nine o’clock in the evening 
when a beautiful Italian, the Principessa 
Massimilla di Varese,1 took pity on the 
poor creatures. She gave Marianna 
forty francs and questioned both, after 
discovering from the wife’s thanks that 
she was a Venetian. Prince Emilio, who 
accompanied his wife, would learn the 
history of their distress, and Marianna 
detailed all, making no complaints 
against God or man. 

“Madame,” said Gambara, who was 
not drunk, “we are the victims of our 
own superiority. My music is good; but 
s0 soon as music rises from sensation to 
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idea, only persons of genius snould be 
the hearers, for only they are capable 
of responding to it! It has been my 
misfortune to hear the chorus of angels; 
I believed that men could understand 
those strains. It is thus with women 
when their love assumes a divine aspect: 
men can no longer comprehend them.” 

These words were well worth the forty 
francs bestowed by Massimilla; she drew 
out another gold-piece from her purse, 
saying, as she give it to Marianna, that 
she would write Andrea Marcosini. 

“Do not write him, madame!” ex- 
claimed Marianna. “And God grant you 
may be beautiful forever!” 

“Let us provide for them,” said the 
princess to her husband; “this man has 
remained faithful to the Inga, which we 
have killed.” 

When Gambara saw the gold he wept; 
then there came to him a vague remi- 
niscence of some old scientific experi- 
ment, and the wretched composer, as he 
wiped away his tears, uttered these 
words, which the attendant circumstances 
made piteous: 

“Water is produced by burning,” 





At the Sign 
of the 
Cat and Racket 


Dedicated to Mlle. Marie de Montheau 


Hatrway down the Rue Saint-Denis, 
almost at the corner of the Rue du 
Petit-Lion, there stood formerly one of 
those delightful houses which enable 
historians to reconstruct old Paris by 
analogy. The threatening walls of this 
tumbledown abode seemed to have been 
decorated with hieroglyphics. For what 
other name could the passerby give to 
the X’s and V’s which the horizontal or 
diagonal timbers traced on the front, 
outlined by little parallel cracks in the 
plaster? It was evident that every beam 
quivered in its mortices at the passing 
of the lightest vehicle. This venerable 
structure was crowned by a triangular 
roof of which no example will, ere long, 
be seen in Paris. This covering, warped 
by the extremes of the Paris climate, 
projected three feet over the roadway, 
as much to protect the threshold from 
the rainfall as to shelter the wall of a 
loft and 
This upper story was built of planks, 
overlapping each other like slates, in 
order, no doubt, not to overweight the 
frail house. 


its sill-less dormer window. 


One rainy morning in the month of 
March, a young man, carefully wrapped 
in his cloak, stood under the awning of 
a shop opposite this old house, which 
he was studying with the enthusiasm of 
an antiquary. In point of fact, this 
relic of the civic life of the sixteenth 
century offered more than one problem 
to the consideration of an observer. 
Each story presented some singularity; 
on the first floor four tall, narrow win- 
dows, close together, were filled as to the 
lower panes with boards, so as to pro- 
duce the doubtful light by which a clever 
salesman can ascribe to his goods the 
color his customers inquire for. The 
young man seemed very scornful of this 
essential part of the house; his eyes 
had not yet rested on it. The windows 
of the second floor, where the Venetian 
blinds were drawn up, revealing little 
dingy muslin curtains behind the large 
Bohemian glass panes, did not interest 
him either. His attention was attracted 
to the third floor, to the modest sash- 
frames of wood, so clumsily wrought 
that they might have found a place in 
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the Museum of Arts and Crafts to 
illustrate the early efforts of French 
carpentry. These windows were glazed 
with small squares of glass so green 
that, but for his good eyes, the young 
man could not have seen the blue- 
checked cotton curtains which screened 
the mysteries of the room from profane 
eyes. Now and then the watcher, weary 
of his fruitless contemplation, or of the 
silence in which the house was buried, 
like the whole neighborhood, dropped 
his eyes towards the lower regions. An 
involuntary smile parted his lips each 
time he looked at the shop, where, in 
fact, there were some laughable details. 

A formidable wooden beam, resting on 
four pillars, which appeared to have 
bent under the weight of the decrepit 
house, had been encrusted with as many 
coats of different paint as there are of 
rouge on an old duchess’s cheek. In 
the middle of this broad and fantastically 
carved joist there was an old painting 
representing a cat playing rackets. This 
picture was what moved the young man 
to mirth. But it must be said that the 
wittiest of modern painters could not 
invent so comical a caricature. The 
antmal held in one of its forepaws a 
racket as big as itself, and stood on 
its hind legs to aim at hitting an enor- 
mous ball, returned by a man in a fine 
embroidered coat. Drawing, color, and 
accessories, all were treated in such a 
way as to suggest that the artist had 
meant to make game of the shop-owner 
and of the passing observer. Time, while 
impairing this artless painting, had 


made it yet more grotesque by intro- 
ducing some uncertain features which 
must have puzzled the conscientious 
idler. For instance, the cat’s tail had been 
eaten into in such a way that it might 
now have been taken for the figure of a 
spectator—so long, and thick, and furry 
were the tails of our forefathers’ cats. 
To the right of the picture, on an azure 
field which ill disguised the decay of 
the wood, might be read the name “Guil- 
laume,” and to the left, “Successor to 
Master Chevrel.” Sun and rain had 
worn away most of the gilding parsimo- 
niously applied to the letters of this 
superscription, in which the U’s and V’s 
had changed places in obedience to the 
laws of old-world orthography. 

To quench the pride of those who 
believe that the world is growing cleverer 
day by day, and that modern humbug 
surpasses everything, it may be observed 
that these signs, of which the origin 
seems so whimsical to many Paris mer- 


chants, are the dead pictures of once 


living pictures by which our roguish 
ancestors contrived to tempt customers 
into their houses. Thus the Spinning 
Sow, the Green Monkey, and others, 
were animals in cages whose skill aston- 
ished the passerby, and whose accom- 
plishments prove the patience of the 
fifteenth-century artisan. Such curiosi- 
ties did more to enrich their fortunate 
owners than the signs of ‘Providence,” 
“Good-faith,” “Grace of God,” and “De- 
capitation of John the Baptist,” which 
may still be seen in the Rue Saint- 
Denis. 
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However, our stranger was certainly 
not standing there to admire the cat, 
which a minute’s attention sufficed to 
stamp on his memory. The young man 
himself had his peculiarities. His cloak, 
folded after the manner of an antique 
drapery, showed a smart pair of shoes, 
all the more remarkable in the midst 
of the Paris mud because he wore white 
silk stockings, on which tbe splashes 
betrayed his impatience. He had just 
come, no doubt, from a wedding or 
« bali; for at this early hour he had in 
his hand a pair of white gloves, and 
his black hair, now out of curl, and 
flowing over his shoulders, showed that 
it had been dressed @ la Caracalla, a 
fashion introduced as much by David’s 
school of painting as by the mania for 
Greek and Roman styles which char- 
acterized the early years of this century. 

In spite of the noise made by a few 
market gardeners, who, being late, 
rattled past towards the great market- 
place at a gallop, the busy street lay in 
2, stillness of which the magic charm is 
known only to those who have wandered 
through deserted Paris at the hours when 
its roar, hushed for a moment, rises and 
spreads in the distance like the great 
voice of the sea. This strange young 
man must have seemed as curious to 
the shopkeeping folk of the “Cat and 
Racket” as the “Cat and Racket” was 
to him. A dazzlingly white cravat made 
his anxious face look even paler than 
it really was. The fire that flashed in 
his black eyes, gloomy and sparkling 
by turns, was in harmony with the 
singular outline of his features, with his 
wide, flexible mouth, hardened into a 
smile. His forehead, knit with violent 
annoyance, had a stamp of doom. Is 
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not the forehead the most prophetic 
feature of a man? When the stranger’s 
brow expressed passion the furrows 
formed in it were terrible in their 
strength and energy; but when he re- 
covered his calmness, so easily upset, it 
beamed with a luminous grace which 
gave great attractiveness to a counte- 
nance in which joy, grief, love, anger, 
or scorn blazed out so contagiously that 
the coldest man cculd not fail to be 
impressed. 

He was so thoroughly vexed by the 
time when the dormer window of the 
loft was suddenly flung open, that he 
did not observe the apparition of three 
laughing faces, pink and white and 
chubby, but as vulgar as the face of 
Commerce as it is seen in sculpture 
on certain monuments. These three 
faces, framed by the window, recalled 
the puffy cherubs floating among the 
clouds that surround God the Father. 
The apprentices snuffed up the exhala, 
tions of the street with an eagerness 
that showed how hot and poisonous 
the atmosphere of their garret must be. 
After pointing to the singular sentinel, 
the most jovial, as he seemed, of the 
apprentices, retired and came back hold- 
ing an instrument whose hard metal 
pipe is now superseded by a leather 
tube; and they all grinned with mis- 
chief as they looked down on the loiterer, 
and sprinkled him with a fine white 
shower of which the scent proved that 
three chins had just been shaved. 
Standing on tiptoe, in the farthest corner 
of their loft, to enjoy their victim’s 
rage, the lads ceased laughing on seeing 
the haughty indifference with which the 
young man shook his cloak, and the 
intense contempt expressed by his face 
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as he glanced up at the empty window 
frame. 

At this moment a slender white hand 
threw up the lower half of one of the 
clumsy windows on the third floor by 
the aid of the sash runners, of which 
the pulley so often suddenly gives way 
and releases the heavy panes it ought 
to hold up. The watcher was then 
rewarded for his long waiting. The face 
of a young girl appeared, as fresh as 
one of the white cups that bloom on 
the bosom of the waters, crowned by a 
frill of tumbled muslin, which gave her 
head a look of exquisite innocence. 
Though wrapped in brown stuff, her 
neck and shoulders gleamed here and 
there through little openings left by her 
movements in sleep. No expression of 
embarrassment detracted from the 
candor of her face, or the calm look of 
eyes immortalized long since in the 
sublime works of Raphael; here were 
the same grace, the same repose as in 
these Virgins, and now proverbial. 
There was a delizhtful contrast between 
the cheeks of thiit face on which sleep 
had, as it were, given high relief to a 
superabundance of life, and the an- 
tiquity of the heavy window with its 
clumsy shape and black sill. Like those 
day-blooming flowers, which in the early 
Morning have not yet unfurled their 
cups, twisted by the chills of night, the 
girl, as yet hardly awake, let her blue 
eyes wander beyond the neighboring 
roofs to look at the sky; then, from 
habit, she cast them down on the gloomy 
depths of the street, where they imme- 
diately met those of her adorer. Vanity, 
no doubt, distressed her at being seen 
in undress; she started back, the worn 
pulley gave way, and the sash fell with 
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the rapid run which in our day has 
earned for this artless invention of our 
forefathers an odious name.’ The vision 
had disappeared. To the young man the 
the most radiant star of morning seemed 
to be hidden by a cloud. 

During these little incidents the heavy 
inside shutters that protected the slight 
windows of the shop of the “Cat and 
Racket” had been removed as if by 
magic. The old door with its knocker 
was opened back against the wall of 
the entry by a man-servant, apparently 
coeval with the sign, who, with a shaking 
hand, hung upon it a square of cloth, 
on which were embroidered in yellow 
slik the words: “Guillaume, Successor to 
Chevrel.” Many a passerby would have 
found it difficult to guess the class of 
trade carried on by M. Guillaume. Be- 
tween the strong iron bars which pro- 
tected his shop windows on the out- 
side, certain packages, wrapped in browp 
linen, were hardly visible, though as 
numerous as herrings swimming in a 
shoal. Notwithstanding the primitive 
aspect of the Gothic front, M. Guil- 
laume, of all the merchant clothiers in 
Paris, was the one whose stores were 
always the best provided, whose con- 
nections were the most extensive, and 
whose commercial honesty never lay 
under the slightest suspicion. If some 
of his brethren in business made a con- 
tract with the Government, and had not 
the required quantity of cloth, he was 
always ready to deliver it, however large 
the number of pieces tendered for. The 
wily dealer knew a thousand ways of 
extracting the largest profits without 
being obliged, like them, to court 
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patrons, cringing to them, or making 
them costly presents. When his fellow- 
tradesmen could only pay in good bills 
of long date, he would mention his 
notary as an accommodating man, and 
managed to get a second profit out of 
the bargain, thanks to this arrangement, 
which had made it a proverb among the 
traders of the Rue Saint-Denis: 
“Heaven preserve you from M. Guil- 
laume’s notary!” to signify a heavy 
discount. 

The old merchant was to be seen 
standing on the threshold of his shop, 
as if by a miracle, the instant the serv- 
ant withdrew. M. Guillaume looked at 
the Rue Saint-Denis, at the neighbor- 
ing shops, and at the weather, like a 
man disembarking at Havre, and seeing 
France once more after a long voyage. 
Having convinced himself that nothing 
had changed while he was asleep, he 
presently perceived the stranger on 
guard, and he, on his part, gazed at the 
patriarchal draper as Humboldt may 
have scruitinzed the first electric eel 
he saw in America. M. Guillaume wore 
loose black velvet breeches, pepper-and- 
salt stockings, and square-toed shoes 
with silver buckles. His coat, with 
square-cut fronts, square-cut tails, and 
square-cut collar, clothed his slightly 
bent figure in greenish cloth, finished 
with white metal buttons, tawny from 
wear. His gray hair was so accurately 
combed and flattened over his yellow 
pate that it made it look like a fur- 
rowed field. His little green eyes, that 
might have been pierced with a gimlet, 
flashed beneath arches faintly tinged 
with red in the place of eyebrows. 
Anxieties had wrinkled his forehead with 
as many horizontal lines as there were 
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creases in his coat. This colorless face 
expressed patience, commerciai shrewd< 
ness, and the sort of wily cupidity which 
is needful in business. At that time 
these old families were less rare than 
they are now, in which the characteristie 
habits and costume of their calling, sur- 
viving in the midst of more recent civili- 
zation, were preserved us cherished tra~ 
ditions, like the antediluvian remains 
found by Cuvier in the quarries. 

The head of the Guillaume family 
was a notable upholder of ancient prac- 
tices; he might be heard to regret the 
Provost of Merchants, and never did 
he mention a decision of the Tribunal 
of Commerce without calling it the 
Sentence of the Consuls. Up and 
dressed the first of the household, in 
obedience, no doubt, to these old cus- 
toms, he stood sternly awaiting the ap- 
pearance of his three assistants, ready 
to scold them in case they were late. 
These young disciples of Mercury knew 
nothing more terrible than the wordless 
assiduity with which the master scru- 
tinized their faces and their movements 
on Monday in search of evidence or 
traces of their pranks. But at this’ 
moment the old clothier paid no heed to 
his apprentices; he was absorbed in 
trying to divine the motive of the anx- 
ious looks which the young man in silk 
stockings and a cloak cast alternately 
at his signboard and into the depths of 
his shop. The daylight was now brighter, 
and enabled the stranger to discern the 
cashier’s corner inclosed by a railing 
and screened by old green silk curtains, 
where were kept the immense ledgers, 
the silent oracles of the house. The 
too inquisitive gazer seemed to covet 
this little nook, and to be taking the 
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plan of a dining-room at one side, lighted 
by a skylight, whence the family at 
meals could easily see the smallest in- 
cident that might occur at the shop- 
door. So much affection for his dwelling 
seemed suspicious to a trader who had 
lived long enough to remember the 
law of maximum prices; M. Guillaume 
naturally thought that this sinister per- 
sonage had an eye to the till of the 
Cat and Racket. After quitely observ- 
ing the mute duel which was going on 
between his master and the stranger, the 
eldest of the apprentices, having seen 
that young man was stealthily watching 
the windows of the third floor, ventured 
to place himself on the stone flag where 
M. Guillaume was standing. He took 
two steps out into the street, raised 
his head, and fancied that he caught 
sight of Mlle. Augustine Guillaume in 
hasty retreat. The draper, annoyed by 
his assistant’s perspicacity, shot a side 
glance at him; but the draper and his 
amorous apprentice were suddenly re- 
lieved from the fears which the young 
man’s presence had excited in their 
minds. He hailed a hackney cab on its 
way to a neighboring stand, and jumped 
into it with an air of affected indif- 
ference. This departure was a balm to 
the hearts of the other two lads, who 
had been somewhat uneasy as to meet- 
ing the victim of their practical joke. 
“Well, gentlemen, what ails you that 
you are standing there with your arms 
folded?” said M. Guillaume to his three 
neophytes. “In former days, bless you, 
when I was in Master Chevrel’s service, 
I should have overhauled more than 
two pieces of cloth by this time.” 
“Then it was daylight earlier,” said 
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the second assistant, whose duty this 
was. 

The old shopkeeper could not help 
smiling. Though two of these young 
fellows, who were confided to his care 
by their fathers, rich manufacturers at 
Louviers and at Sedan, had only to ask 
and to have a hundred thousand francs 
the day when they were old enough 
to settle in life, Guillaume regarded it 
as his duty to keep them under the 
rod of an old-world despotism, unknown 
nowadays in the showy modern shops, 
where the apprentices expect to be rich 
men at thirty. He made them work like 
negroes. These three assistants were 
equal to a business which would harry 
ten such clerks as those whose sybaritical 
tastes now swell the columns of the 
budget. Not a sound disturbed the 
peace of this solemn house, where the 
hinges were always oiled, and where 
the meanest article of furniture showed 
the respectable cleanliness which reveals 
strict order and economy. The most 
waggish of the three youths often amused 
himself by writing the date of its first 
appearance on the Gruyére cheese which 
was left to their tender mercies at break~ 
fast, and which it was their pleasure ta 
leave untouched. This bit of mischief, 
and a few others of the same stamp, 
would sometimes bring a smile on the 
face of the younger of Guillaume’s two. 
daughters, the pretty maiden who has: 
just now appeared to the bewitched man 
in the street. 

Though each of the apprentices, even 
the eldest, paid a round sum for his 
board, not one of them would have 
been bold enough to remain at the 
master’s table when dessert was served. 
When Mme. Guillaume talked of dresae 
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ing the salad, the hapless youths trem- 
bled as they thought of the thrift with 
which her prudent hand dispensed the 
oil. They could never think of spend- 
ing a night away from the house with- 
out having given, long before, a plausible 
reason for such an irregularity. Every 
Sunday, each in his turn, two of them 
accompanied the Guillaume family to 
Mass at Saint-Leu, and to  vespers. 
Miles. Virginie and Augustine, simply 
attired in cotton print, each took the 
arms of an apprentice and walked in 
front, under the piercing eye of their 
mother, who closed the little family 
procession with her husband, accustomed 
by her to carry two large prayer-books, 
bound in black morocco. The second 
apprentice received no salary. As for 
the eldest, whose twelve years of per- 
severance and discretion had initiated 
him into the secrets of the house, he 
was paid eight hundred francs a year as 
the reward of his labors. On certain 
family festivals he received as a gratuity 
some little gift, to which Mme. Guil- 
laume’s dry and wrinkled hand alone 
gave value—netted purses, which she 
took care to stuff with cotton wool, to 
show off the fancy stitches, braces of 
the strangest make, or heavy silk stock- 
ings. Sometimes, but rarely, this prime 
Minister was admitted to share the 
pleasures of the family when they went 
into the country, or when, after waiting 
for months, they made up their mind 
to exert the right acquired by taking 
a box at the theater to command a 
piece which Paris had already forgotten. 

As to the other assistants, the bar- 
rier of respect which formerly divided a 
master draper from his apprentices was 
£0 firmly established between them and 
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the old shopkeeper, that they would 
have been more likely to steal a piece 
of cloth than to infringe this time- 
honored etiquette. Such reserve may 
now appear ridiculous; but these old 
houses were a school of honestly and 
sound morals. ‘The masters adopted 
their apprentices. The young man’s 
linen was cared for, mended, and often 
replaced by the mistress of the house. 
If an apprentice fell ill, he was the 
object of truly maternal attention. In 
a case of danger the master lavished 
his money in calling in the most cele- 
brated physicians, for he was not an- 
swerable to their parents merely for 
the good conduct and training of the 
lads. If one of them, whose character 
was unimpeachable, suffered misfortune, 
these old tradesmen knew how to value 
the intelligence he had displayed, and 
they did not hesitate to intrust the 
happiness of their daughters to men 
whom they had long trusted with their 
fortunes. Guillaume was one of these 
men of the old school, and if he had 
their ridiculous side, he had all their 
good qualities; and Joseph Lebas, the 
chief assistant, an orphan without any 
fortune, was in his mind destined to be 
the husband of Virginie, his elder 
daughter. But Joseph did not share 
the symmetrical ideas of his master, 
who would not for an empire have given 
his second daughter in marriage before 
the elder. The unhappy assistant felt 
that his heart was wholly given to Mlle. 
Augustine, the younger. In order to 
justify this passion, which had grown 
up in secret, it is necessary to inquire 
a little further into the springs of the 
absolute government which ruled the 
old cloth-merchant’s household. 
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Guillaume had two daughters. The 
elder, Mlle. Virginie, was the very 
image of her mother. Mme. Guillaume, 
daughter of the Sieur Chevrel, sat so 
upright in the stool behind her desk, 
that more than once she had heard some 
wag bet that she was a stuffed figure. 
Her long, thin face betrayed exaggerated 
piety. Devoid of attractions or of 
amiable manners, Mme. Guillaume com- 
monly decorated her head—that of a 
woman near on sixty—with a cap of a 
particular and unvarying shape, with 
long lappets, like that of a widow. In 
all the neighborhood she was known as 
the “portress nun.” Her speech was 
curt and her movements had the stiff 
precision of a semaphore. Her eye, with 
a gleam in it like a cat’s, seemed to spite 
the world because she was so ugly. Mlle. 
Virginie, brought up, like her younger 
sister, under the domestic rule of her 
mother, had reached the age of eight- 
and-twenty. Youth mitigated the grace- 
less effect which her likeness to her 
mother sometimes gave to her features, 
but maternal austerity had endowed 
her with two great qualities which made 
up for everything. She was patient and 
gentle. Mlle. Augustine, who was but 
just eighteen, was not like either her 
father or her mother. She was one 
of those daughters whose total absence 
of any physica! affinity with their 
parents makes one believe in the adage: 
God gives children. Augustine was 
little, or, to describe her more truly, 
delicately made. Full of gracious candor, 
a man of the world could have found no 
fault in the charming girl beyond a cer- 
tain meanness of gesture or vulgarity 
of attitude, and sometimes a want of 
ease. Her silent and placid face was 
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full of the transient melancholy which 
comes over all young girls who are too 
weak to dare to resist their mother’s 
will. 

The two sisters, always plainly dressed, 
could not gratify the innate vanity of 
womanhood but by a luxury of cleanli- 
ness which became them wonderfully, 
and made them harmonize with the 
polished counters and the _ shining 
shelves, on which the old man-servant 
never left a speck of dust, and with the 
old-world simplicity of all they saw 
about them. As their style of living 
compelled them to find the elements 
of happiness in persistent work, Augus- 
tine and Virginie had hitherto always 
satisfied their mother, who secretly 
prided herself on the perfect characters 
of her two daughters. It is easy to 
imagine the results of the training they 
had received. Brought up to a commer- 
cial life, accustomed to hear nothing 
but dreary arguments and calculations 
about trade, having studied nothing but 
grammar, bookkeeping, a little Bible- 
history, and the history of France in Le 
Ragois, and never reading any book but 
those their mother would sanction, their 
ideas had not acquired much scope. 
They knew perfectly how to keep house; 
they were familiar with the prices of 
things; they understood the difficulty 
of amassing money; they were econom- 
ical, and had a great respect for the 
qualities that make a man of business. 
Although their father was rich, they 
were as skilled in darning as in em- 
broidery; their mother often talked of 
having them taught to cook, so that 
they might know how to order a dinner 
and scold a cook with due knowledge. 
They knew nothing of the pleasures of 
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the world; and, seeing how their parents 
spent their exemplary lives, they very 
rarely suffered their eyes to wander be- 
yond the walls of their hereditary home, 
which to their mother was the whole 
universe. The meetings to which family 
anniversaries gave rise filled in the fu- 
ture of earthly joy to them. 

When the great drawing-room on the 
second floor was to be prepared to re- 
ceive company—Mme. Roquin, a De- 
moiselle Chevrel, fifteen months younger 
than her cousin, and bedecked with dia- 
monds; young Rabourdin, employed in 
the Finance Office; M. César Birotteau, 
the rich perfumer, and his wife, known 
as Mme. César; M. Camusot, the richest 
silk mercer in the Rue des Bourdon- 
nais, with his father-in-law, M. Cardot, 
two or three old bankers, and some 
immaculate ladies—the arrangements, 
made necessary by the way in which 
everything was packed away—the plate, 
the Dresden china, the candlesticks, and 
the glass—made a variety in the monot- 
onous lives of the three women, who 
came and went and exerted themselves 
as nuns would to receive their bishop. 
Then, in the evening, when all three 
were tired out with having wiped, 
rubbed, unpacked, and arranged all the 
gauds of the festival, as the girls helped 
their mother to undress, Mme. Guil- 
laume would say to them, “Children, 
we have done nothing to-day.” 

When, on very great occasions, “the 
portress nun” allowed dancing, restrict- 
ing the games of boston, whist, and 
backgammon within the limits of her 
bedroom, such a concession was ac- 
counted as the most unhoped felicity, 
and made them happier than going to 
the great balls. to two or three of 
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which Guillaume would take the girls 
at the time of the Carnival. 

And once a year the worthy draper 
gave an entertainment, when he spared 
no expense. However rich and fashion~ 
able the persons invited might be, they. 
were careful not to be absent; for the 
most important houses on the Exchange 
had recourse to the immense credit, the 
fortune, or the time-honored experience 
of M. Guillaume. Still, the excellent 
merchant’s two daughters did not benefit 
as much as might be supposed by the 
lessons the world has to offer to young 
spirits. At these parties, which were 
indeed set down in the ledger to the 
credit of the house, they wore dresses 
the shabbiness of which made them 
blush. Their style of dancing was not 
in any way remarkable, and their moth- 
er’s surveillance did not allow of their 
holding any conversation with their 
partners beyond Yes and No. Also, 
the law of the old sign of the Cat and 
Racket commanded that they should be 
home by eleven o’clock, the hour when 
balls and fétes begin to be lively. Thus 
their pleasures, which seemed to con- 
form very fairly to their father’s posi- 
tion, were often made insipid by cir- 
cumstances which were part of the 
family habits and principles. 

As to their usual life, one remark will 
sufficiently paint it. Mme. Guillaume 
required her daughters to be dressed 
very early in the morning, to come down 
every day at the same hour, and she 
ordered their employments with monas- 
tic regularity. Augustine, however, had 
been gifted by chance with a spirit lofty 
enough to feel the emptiness of such a 
lite. Her blue eyes would sometimes be 
raised as if to pierce the depths of that 
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gloomy staircase and those damp store- 
rooms. After sounding the profound 
cloistral silence, she seemed to be listen- 
ing to remote, inarticulate revelations 
of the life of passion, which accounts 
feelings as of higher value than things. 
And at such moments her cheek would 
flush, her idle hands would lay the 
muslin sewing on the polished oak coun- 
ter, and presently her mother would say 
in a voice, of which even the softest 
tones were sour, “Augustine, my treas- 
ure, what are you thinking about?” It 
is possible that two romances discovered 
by Augustine in the cupboard of a cook 
Mme. Guillaume had lately discharged— 
Hippolyte Comte de Douglas and Le 
Comte de Comminges—may have con- 
tributed to develop the ideas of the 
young girl, who had devoured them in 
secret, during the long nights of the past 
winter. 

And so Augustine’s expression of 
vague longing, her gentle voice, her 
jasmine skin, and her blue eyes had 
lighted in poor Lebas’s soul a flame as 
ardent as it was reverent. From an 
easily understood caprice, Augustine felt 
no affection for the orphan; perhaps 
because she did not know that he loved 
her. On the other hand, the senior ap- 
prentice, with his long legs, his chestnut 
hair, his big hands and powerful frame, 
had found a secret admirer in Mlle. 
Virginie, who, in spite of her dower of 
fifty thousand crowns, had as yet no 
suitor. Nothing could be more natural 
than these two passions at cross-purposes, 
born in the silence of the dingy shop, 
as violets bloom in the depths of a wood. 
The mute and constant. looks which 
made the young people’s eyes meet by 
sheer need of change in the midst of 
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persistent work and cloistered peace, 
were sure, sooner or later, to give rise 
to feelings of love. The habit of seeing 
always the same face leads insensibly 
to our reading there the qualities of the 
soul, and at last effaces all its defects. 

“At the pace at which that man goes, 
our girls will soon have to go on their 
knees to a suitor!” said M. Guillaume 
to himself, as he read the first decree 
by which Napoleon drew in advance on 
the conscript classes. 

From that day the old merchant, 
grieved at seeing his eldest daughter 
fade, remembered how he had married 
Mlle. Chevrel under much the same 
circumstances as those of Joseph Lebas 
and Virginie. A good bit of business, 
to marry off his daughter, and discharge 
a sacred debt by repaying to an orphan 
the benefit he had formerly received 
from his predecessor under similar con- 
ditions! Joseph Lebas, who was now 
three-and-thirty, was aware of the ob- 
stacle which a difference of fifteen years 
placed between Augustine and himself. 
Being also too clear-sighted not to 
understand M. Guillaume’s purpose, he 
knew his inexorable principles well 
enough to feel sure that the second 
would never marry before the elder. Sa 
the hapless assistant, whose heart was as 
warm as his legs were long and his chest 
deep, suffered in silence. 

This was the state of affairs in the 
tiny republic which, in the heart of the 
Rue Saint-Denis, was not unlike a de- 
pendency of La Trappe. But to give a 
full account of events as well as of feel- 
ings, it is needful to go back to some 
months before the scene with which this 
story opens. At dusk one evening, a 
young man passing the darkened shop 
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of the Cat and Racket had paused for 
a moment to gaze at a picture which 
might have arrested every painter in the 
world. The shop was not yet lighted, 
and was as a dark cave beyond which 
the dining-room was visible. A hanging 
Jamp shed the yellow light which lends 
such charm to pictures of the Dutch 
school. The white linen, the silver, the 
cut glass, were brilliant accessories, and 
made more picturesque by strong con- 
trasts of light and shade. The figures 
of the head of the family and his wife, 
the faces of the apprentices, and the 
pure form of Augustine, near whom a 
fat chubby-cheeked maid was standing, 
composed so strange a group; the heads 
were so singular, and every face had so 
candid an expression; it was so easy to 
read the peace, the silence, the modest 
way of life in this family, that to an 
artist accustomed to render nature, there 
was something hopeless in any attempt 
to depict this scene, eome upon by 
chance. The stranger was a young 
painter, who, seven years before, had 
gained the first prize for painting. He 
had now just come back from Rome. 
His soul, full-fed with poetry; his eyes, 
satiated with Raphael and Michael An- 
gelo, thirsted for real nature after long 
dwelling in the pompous land where art 
bas everywhere left something grandiose. 
Right or wrong, this was his personal 
feeling. His heart, which had long been 
a prey to the fire of Italian passion, 
craved one of those modest and medi- 
tative maidens whom in Rome he had 
unfortunately seen only in painting. 
From the enthusiasm produced in his 
excited fancy by the living picture before 
him, he naturally passed to a profound 
admiration for the principal figure; 
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Augustine seemed to be pensive, and did 
not eat; by the arrangement of the lamp 
the light fell full on her face, and her 
bust seemed to move in a circle of fire, 
which threw up the shape of her head 
and illuminated it with almost super- 
natural effect. The artist involuntarily 
compared her to an exiled angel dream- 
ing of heaven. An almost unknown 
emotion, a limpid, seething love flooded 
his heart. After remaining a minute, 
overwhelmed by the weight of his ideas, 
he tore himself from his bliss, went 
home, ate nothing, and could not sleep. 

The next day he went to his studio, 
and did not come out of it till he had 
placed on canvas the magic of the scene 
of which the memory had, in a sense, 
made him a devotee; his happiness was 
incomplete till he should possess a faith-- 
ful portrait of his idol. He went many 
times past the house of the Cat and 
Racket; he even ventured in once or 
twice, under a disguise, to get a closer 
view of the bewitching creature that 
Mme. Guillaume covered with her wing. 
For eight whole months, devoted to his 
love and to his brush, he was lost to 
the sight of his most intimate friends, 
forgetting the world, the theater, poetry, 
music, and all his dearest habits. One 
morning Girodet broke through all the 
barriers with which artists are familiar, 
and which they know how to evade, 
went into his room, and woke him by 
asking, “What are you going to send 
to the Salon?” The artist grasped hié 
friend’s hand, dragged him off to the 
studio, uncovered a small easel picture 
and a portrait. After a long and eager 
study of the two masterpieces, Girodet 
threw himself on his comrade’s neck and 
hugged him, without speaking a word, 
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His feelings could only be expressed as 
he felt them—soul to soul. 

“You are in love?” said Girodet. 

They both knew that the finest por- 
traits by Titian, Raphael, and Leonardo 
da Vinci, were the outcome of the en- 
thusiastic sentiments by which, indeed, 
under various conditions, every master- 
piece is engendered. The artist only 
bent his head in reply. 

“How happy are you to be able to be 
in love, here, after coming back from 
Italy! But I do not advise you to send 
such works as these to the Salon,” the 
great painter went on. “You see, these 
two works will not be appreciated. Such 
true coloring, such prodigious work, can- 
not yet be understood; the public is not 
accustomed to such depths. The pic- 
tures we paint, my dear fellow, are mere 
screens. We should do better to turn 
rhymes, and translate the antique poets! 
There is more glory to be looked for 
there than from our luckless canvases!” 

Notwithstanding this charitable advice, 
the two pictures were exhibited. The 
Interior made a revolution in painting. 
It gave birth to the pictures of genre 
which pour into all our exhibitions in 
such prodigious quantity that they might 
be supposed to be produced by machin- 
ery. As to the portrait, few artists have 
forgotten that lifelike work; and the 
public, which as a body is sometimes 
discerning, awarded it the crown which 
Girodet himself had hung over it. The 
two pictures were surrounded by a vast 
throng. They fought for places, as 
women say. Speculators and moneyed 
men would have covered the canvas with 
double Napoleons, but the artist ob- 
stinately refused to sell or to make 
replicas. An enormous sum was offered 
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him for the right of engraving them, 
and the print-sellers were not more fa- 
vored than the amateurs. 

Though these incidents occupied the 
world, they were not of a nature to 
penetrate the recesses of the monastic 
solitude in the Rue Saint-Denis. How- 
ever, when paying a visit to Mme. 
Guillaume, the notary’s wife spoke of 
the exhibition before Augustine, of whom 
she was very fond, and explained its 
purpose. Mme. Roquin’s gossip natu- 
rally inspired Augustine with a wish 
to see the pictures, and with courage 
enough to ask her cousin secretly to 
take her to the Louvre. Her cousin 
succeeded in the negotiations she opened 
with Mme. Guillaume for permission to 
release the young girl for two hours 
from her dull labors. Augustine was 
thus able to make her way through the 
crowd to see the crowned work. A fit 
of trembling shook her like an aspen 
leaf as she recognized herself. She was 
terrified, and looked about her to find 
Mme. Roquin, from whom she had been 
separated by a tide of people. At that 
moment her frightened eyes fell on the 
impassioned face of the young painter. 
She at once recalled the figure of a 
loiterer whom, being curious, she had 
frequently observed, believing him to be 
a new neighbor. 

“You see how love has inspired me,” 
said the artist in the timid creature’s 
ear, and she stood in dismay at the 
words. 

She found supernatural courage to 
enable her to push through the crowd 
and join her cousin, who was still strug- 
gling with the mass of people that hin- 
dered her from getting to the picture. 
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“You will be stifled!” cried Augustine. 
“Let us go.” 

But there are moments, at the Salon, 
when two women are not always free to 
direct their steps through the galleries. 
By the irregular course to which they 
were compelled by the press, Mlle. 
Guillaume and her cousin were pushed 
to within a few steps of the second pic- 
ture, Chance thus brought them, both 
together, to where they could easily see 
the canvas made famous by fashion, for 
once in agreement with talent. Mme. 
Roquin’s exclamation of surprise was lost 
in the hubbub and buzz of the crowd; 
Augustine involuntarily shed tears at the 
sight of this wonderful study. Then, by 
an almost unaccountable impulse, she 
laid her finger on her lips, as she per- 
ceived quite near her the ecstatic face 
of the young painter. The stranger re- 
plied by a nod, and pointed to Mme. 
Roquin, as a spoil-sport, to show Augus- 
tine that he had understood. This 
pantomime struck the young girl like 
hot coals on her flesh; she felt quite 
guilty as she perceived that there was 
@ compact between herself and the 
artist. The suffocating heat, the dazzling 
sight of beautiful dresses, the bewilder- 
ment produced in Augustine’s brain by 
the truth of coloring, the multitude of 
living or painted figures, the profusion 
of gilt frames, gave her a sense of in- 
toxication which doubled her alarms. 
She would perhaps have fainted if an 
unknown rapture had not surged up in 
her heart to vivify her whole being, in 
spite of this chaos of sensations. She 
nevertheless believed herself to be under 
the power of the Devil, of whose awful 
snares she had been warned by the 
thundering words of preachers, This 
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moment was to her like a moment of 
madness. She found herself accom- 
panied to her cousin’s carriage by the 
young man, radiant with joy and love. 
Augustine, a prey to an agitation new 
to her experience, an intoxication which 
seemed to abandon her to nature, lis- 
tened to the eloquent voice of her heart, 
and looked again and again at the young 
painter, betraying the emotion that came 
over her. Never had the bright rose of 
her cheeks shown in stronger contrast 
with the whiteness of her skin. The 
artist saw her beauty in all its bloom, 
her maiden modesty in all its glory. She 
herself felt a sort of rapture mingled 
with terror at thinking that her presence 
had brought happiness to him whose 
name was on every lip, and whose talent 
lent immortality to transient scenes 
She was loved! It was impossible tc 
doubt it. When she no longer saw the 
artist, these simple words still echoed 
in her ear, “You see how love has in- 
spired me!” And the throbs of her 
heart, as they grew deeper, seemed a 
pain, her heated blood revealed so many 
unknown forces in her being. She af- 
fected a severe headache to avoid reply- 
ing to her cousin’s questions concerning 
the pictures; but on their return Mme. 
Roquin could not forbear from speaking 
to Mme. Guillaume of the fame that had 
fallen on the house of the Cat and 
Racket, and Augustine quaked in every 
limb as she heard her mother say that 
she should go to the Salon to see her 
house there. The young girl again de- 
clared herself suffering, and obtained 
leave to go to bed. 

“That is what comes of sight-seeing,” 
exclaimed M. Guillaume—“a headache. 
And is it so very amusing to see in a 
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victure what you can see any day in 
your own street? Don’t talk to me of 
your artists! Like writers, they are a 
starveling crew. Why the devil need 
they choose my house to flout it in 
their pictures?” 

“It may help to sell a few ells more 
of cloth,” said Joseph Lebas. 

This remark did not protect art and 
thought from being condemned once 
again before the judgment-seat of trade. 
As may be supposed, these speeches did 
not infuse much hope into Augustine, 
who, during the night, gave herself up 
to the first meditations of love. The 
events of the day were like a dream, 
which it was joy to recall to her mind. 
She was initiated into the fears, the 
hopes, the remorse, all the ebb and flow 
of feeling which could not fail to toss a 
heart so simple and so timid as hers. 
What a void she perceived in this 
gloomy house! What a treasure she 
found in her soul! To be the wife of 
4 genius, to share his glory! What 
‘avages must such a vision make in the 
neart of a girl brought up among such 
1 family! ‘What hopes must it raise 
n @ young creature who, in the midst 
of sordid elements, had pined for a life 
of elegance! A sunbeam had fallen into 
he prison. Augustine was suddenly in 
ove. So many of her feelings were 
joothed that she succumbed without 
eflection. At eighteen does not love 
10old a prism between the world and 
he eyes of a young girl? She was in- 
apable of suspecting the hard facts 
vhich result from the union of a loving 
voman with a man of imagination, and 
he believed herself called to make him 
lappy, not seeing any disparity between 
ierself and him. To her the future 
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would be as the present. When, next 
day, her father and mother returned 
from the Salon, their dejected faces pro- 
claimed some disappointment. In the 
first place, the painter had removed the 
two pictures; and then Mme. Guillaume 
had lost her cashmere shawl. But the 
news that the pictures had disappeared 
from the walls since her visit revealed 
to Augustine a delicacy of sentiment 
which a woman can always appreciate, 
even by instinct. 

On the morning when, on his way 
home from a ball, Théodore de Sommer- 
vieux—for this was the name which 
fame had stamped on Augustine’s heart 
—had been squirted on by the appren- 
tices while awaiting the appearance of 
his artless little friend, who certainly 
did not know that he was there; the 
lovers had seen each other for the 
fourth time only since their meeting at 
the Salon. The difficulties which the 
rule of the house placed in the way of 
the painter’s ardent nature gave added 
violence to his passion for Augustine. 

How could he get near to a young girt 
seated in a counting-house between two 
such women as Mlle. Virginie and Mme, 
Guillaume? How could he correspond 
with her when her mother never left her 
side? Ingenious, as lovers are, tu 
imagine woes, Théodore saw a rival in 
one of the assistants, to whose interests 
he supposed the others to be devoted. 
If he should evade these sons of Argus, 
he would yet be wrecked under the 
stern eyes of the old draper or of Mme. 
Guillaume. The very vehemence of 
his passion hindered the young painter 
from hitting on the ingenious expedients 
which, in prisoners and in lovers, seem 
to be the last effort of intelligence 
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spurred by a wild craving for liberty, 
or by the fire of love. Théodore wan- 
dered about the neighborhood with the 
restlessness of a madman, as though 
movement might inspire him with some 
device. After racking his imagination, 
it occurred to him to bribe the blowsy 
waiting-maid with gold. Thus a few 
notes were exchanged at long intervals 
during the fortnight following the ill- 
starred morning when M. Guillaume 
and Théodore had so scrutinized one 
another. At the present moment the 
young couple had agreed to see each 
other at a certain hour of the day, and 
en Sunday, at Saint-Leu, during Mass 
and vespers. Augustine had sent her 
dear Théodore a list of the relations 
and friends of the family, to whom the 
young painter tried to get access, in the 
hope of interesting, if it were possible, 
in his love affairs, one of these souls 
absorbed in money and trade, to whom 
& genuine passion must appear a quite 
monstrous speculation, a thing unheard 
of. Nothing, meanwhile, was altered at 
the sign of the Cat and Racket. If 
Augustine was absent-minded, if, against 
all obedience to the domestic code, she 
stole up to her room to make signals 
by means of a jar of flowers, if she 
sighed, if she were lost in thought, no 
one observed it, not even her mother, 
This will cause some surprise to those 
who have entered into the spirit of the 
household, where an idea tainted with 
poetry would be in startling contrast to 
persons and things, where no one could 
venture on a gesture or a look which 
would not be seen and analyzed. Noth- 
ing, however, could be more natural: 
the quiet bark that navigated the stormy 
waters of the Paris Exchange, under the 
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flag of the Cat and Racket, was just 
now in the toils of one of these tempests 
which, returning periodically, might be 
termed equinoctial. For the last fort- 
night the five men forming the crew, 
with Mme. Guillaume and Mlle. Vir- 
ginie, had been devoting themselves to 
the hard labor known as stock-taking. 

Every bale was turned over, and the 
length verified to ascertain the exact 
value of the remnant. The ticket at- 
tached to each parcel was carefully 
examined to see at what time the piece 
had been bought. The retail price was 
fixed. M. Guillaume, always on his feet, 
his pen behind his ear, was like a cap- 
tain commanding the working of the 
ship. His sharp tones, spoken through 
a trap-door, to inquire into the depths 
of the hold in the cellar-store, gave 
utterance to the barbarous formulas of 
trade-jargon, which find expression only 
in cipher. “How much H.N.Z.?”—“All 
sold.”—What is left of Q.X.?”—“Two 
ells.” —“At what price?” — “Fifty-five 
three.”—“Set down A. at three, with all 
of J.J. all of M.P., and what is left 
of V.D.O.”—A hundred other injunc- 
tions equally intelligible were spouted 
over the counters like verses of modern 
poetry, quoted by romantic spirits, to 
excite each other’s enthusiasm for one 
of their poets. In the evening Guil-< 
laume, shut up with his assistant and his 
wife, balanced his accounts, carried on 
the balance, wrcte to debtors in arrears, 
and made out bills. All three were busy 
over this enormous labor, of which the 
result could be stated on a sheet of 
foolscap, proving to the head of the 
house that there was so much to the 
good in hard cash, so much in goods, 
so much in bills and notes; that he did 
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not owe a sou; that a hundred or two 
hundred thousand francs were owing to 
him; that the capital had been in- 
ereased that the farmlands, the houses, 
or the investments were extended, or 
repaired, or doubled. Whence it became 
necessary to begin again with increased 
ardor, to accumulate more crown-pieces, 
without its ever entering the brain of 
these laborious ants to ask—“To what 
end?” 

Favored by this annual turmoil, the 
happy Augustine escaped the investiga- 
tions of her Argus-eyed relations. At 
last, one Saturday evening, the stock- 
taking was finished. The figures of the 
sum-total showed a row of 0s long 
enough to allow Guillaume for once to 
relax the stern rule as to dessert which 
reigned throughout the year. The 
shrewd old draper rubbed his hands, and 
allowed his assistants to remain at table. 
The members of the crew had hardly 
swallowed their thimbleful of some 
home-made liqueur, when the rumble 
of a carriage was heard. The family 
party were going to see Cendrillon at 
the Variétés, while the two younger 
apprentices each received a crown of six 
francs, with permission to go wherever 
they chose, provided they were in by 
midnight. 

Notwithstanding this debauch, the old 
cloth-merchant was shaving himself at 
six next morning, put on his maroon- 
colored coat, of which the glowing lights 
afforded him perennial enjoyment, fas- 
tened a pair of gold buckles on the 
knee-straps of his ample satin breeches; 
and then, at about seven o’clock, while 
all were still sleeping in the house, he 
made his way to the little office ad- 
joining the shop on the first floor. 
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Daylight came in through a window, 
fortified by iron bars, and looking out 
on a small yard surrounded by such 
black walls that it was very like a well. 
The old merchant opened the iron-lined 
shutters, which were so familiar to him, 
and threw up the lower half of the sash 
window. The icy air of the courtyard 
came in to cool the hot atmosphere of 
the little room, full of the odor peculiar 
to offices. The merchant remained 
standing, his hand resting on the greasy 
arm of a large cane chair lined with 
morocco, of which the original hue had 
disappeared; he seemed to hesitate as 
to seating himself. He looked with af- 
fection at the double desk, where his 
wife’s seat, opposite his own, was fitted 
into a little niche in the wall. He con- 
templated the numbered boxes, the files, 
the implements, the cash box—objects 
all of immemorial origin, and fancied 
himself in the room with the shade of 
Master Chevrel. He even pulled out 
the high stool on which he had once sat 
in the presence of his departed master. 
This stool, covered with black leather, 
the horse-hair showing at every corner— 
as it had long done, without, however, 
coming out—he placed with a shaking 
hand on the very spot where his prede- 
cessor had put it, and then, with an 
emotion difficult to describe, he pulled 
a bell, which rang at the head of Joseph 
Lebas’s bed. When this decisive blow 
had been struck, the old man, for whom, 
no doubt, these reminiscences were too 
much, took up three or four bills of 
exchange, and looked at them without 
seeing them. 

Suddenly Joseph Lebas stood before 
him. 
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“Sit down there,” said Guillaume, 
pointing to the stool. 

As the old master draper had never 
yet bid his assistant be seated in his 
presence, Joseph Lebas was startled. 

“What do you think of these notes?” 
asked Guillaume. 

“They will never be paid.” 

“Why?” 

“Well, I heard that the day before 
yesterday Etienne & Co. had made their 
payments in gold.” 

“Oh, oh!” said the draper. “Well, one 
must be very ill to show one’s bile. Let 
us speak of something else—Joseph, the 
stock-taking is done.” 

“Yes, monsieur, and the dividend is 
one of the best you have ever made.” 

“Do not use new-fangled words. Say 
the profits, Joseph. Do you know, my 
boy, that this result is partly owing to 
you? And I do not intend to pay you 
a salary any longer. Mme. Guillaume 
has suggested to me to take you into 
partnership. — ‘Guillaume and _ Lebas’; 
will not that make a good business 
name? We might add, ‘and Co.’ to 
round off the firm’s signature.” 

Tears rose to the eyes of Joseph 
Lebas, who tried to hide them. 

“Oh, M. Guillaume, how have I de- 
served such kindness? I only do my 


duty. It was so much already that you 
should take an interest in a poor 
orph——” 


He was brushing the cuff of his left 
sleeve with his right hand, and dared 
not look at the old man, who smiled 
as he thought that this modest young 
fellow no doubt needed, as he had 
needed once on a time, some encourage- 
ment to complete his explanations. 

“To be sure,” said Virginie’s father, 
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“you do not altogether deserve this 
favor, Joseph. You have not so much 
confidence in me as I have in you. (The 
young man looked up quickly.) You 
know all the secrets of the cash-box. 
For the last two years I have told you 
of almost all my concerns, I have sent 
you to travel in our goods. In short, 
I have nothing on my conscience as re- 
gards you. But you—you have a soft 
place, and you have never breathed 
word of it.” Joseph Lebas blushed. 
“Ah, hal” cried Guillaume, “so you 
thought you could deceive an old fox 
like me? When you knew that I had 
scented the Lecocq bankruptcy?” 

“What, monsieur?” replied Joseph 
Lebas, looking at his master as keenly 
as his master looked at him, “you knew 
that I was in love?” 

“T know everything, you rascal,” said 
the worthy and cunning old merchant, 
pulling the assistant’s ear. “And I for- 
give you—I did the same myself.” 

“And you will give her to me?” 

“Yes—with fifty thousand crowns; and 
I will leave you as much by will, and we 
will start on our new career under the 
name of a new firm. We will do good 
business yet, my boy!” added the old 
man, getting up and flourishing his arms, 
“T tell you, son-in-law, there is nothing 
like trade. Those who ask what pleasure 
is to be found in it are simpletons. To 
be on the scent of a good bargin, to 
hold your own on ’Change, to watch as 
anxiously as at the gaming table whether 
Etienne & Co. will fail or no, to see 4 
regiment of Guards march past all 
dressed in your cloth, to trip your neigh- 
bor up—honestly, of course!—to make 
the goods cheaper than others can; then 
to carry out an undertaking which you 
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have planned, which begins, grows, 
totters, and succeeds! to know the 
workings of every house of business as 
well as a minister of police, so as never 
to make a mistake; to hold up your 
head in the midst of wrecks, to have 
friends by correspondence in every 
manufacturing town; is not that a per- 
petual game, Joseph? That is life, that 
is! I shall die in that harness, like old 
Chevrel, but taking it easy now, all the 
same.” 

In the heat of his eager rhetoric, old 
Guillaume had scarcely looked at his 
assistant, who was weeping copiously. 
“Why, Joseph, my poor boy, what is the 
matter?” 

“Oh, I love her so! M. Guillaume, that 
my heart fails me; I believe——” 

“Well, well, boy,” said the old man, 
touched, “you are happier than you 
know, by Gad! For she loves you. I 
know it.” 

And he blinked his little green eyes 
as he looked at the young man. 

“Mile. Augustine! Mlle. Augustine!” 
exclaimed Joseph Lebas in his rapture. 

He was about to rush out of the room 
when he felt himself clutched by a hand 
of iron, and his astonished master spun 
him round in front of him once more. 

“What has Augustine to do with this 
matter?” “he asked, in a voice which 
instantly froze the luckless Joseph. 

“Is it not she that—that—I love?” 
stammered the assistant. 

Much put out by his own want of 
perspicacity, Guillaume sat down again, 
and rested his long head in his hands to 
consider the perplexing situation in 
which he found himself. Joseph Lebas, 
shamefaced and in despair, remained 
standing. 
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“Joseph,” the draper said with frigid 
dignity, “I was speaking of Virginie. 
Love cannot be made to order, I know. 
I know, too, that you can be trusted. 
We will forget all this. I will not let 
Augustine marry before Virginie—Your 
interest will be ten per cent.” 

The young man, to whom love gave 
I know not what power of courage and 
eloquence, clasped his hand, and spoke 
in his turn—spoke for a quarter of an 
hour, with so much warmth and feeling, 
that he altered the situation. If the 
question had been a matter of business, 
the old tradesman would have had fixed 
principles to guide his decision; but, 
tossed a thousand miles from commerce, 
on the ocean of sentiment, without a 
compass, he floated, as he told himself, 
undecided in the face of such an unex- 
pected event. Carried away by his 
fatherly kindness, he began to beat about 
the bush. 

“Deuce take it, Joseph, you must 
know that there are ten years between 
my two children. Mlle. Chevral was 
no beauty, still she has had nothing 
to complain of in me. Do as I did. 
Come, come, don’t cry. Can you be so 
silly? What is to be done? It can be 
managed perhaps. There is always some 
way out of a scrape. And we men are 
not always devoted Celadons to our 
wives—you understand? Mme. Guil- 
laume is very pious. . . . Come. By 
Gad, boy, give your arm to Augustine 
this morning as we go to Mass.” 

These were the phrases spoken at 
random by the old draper, and their 
conclusion made the lover happy. He 
was already thinking of a friend of his 
as a match for Mlle. Virginie, as he 
went out of the smoky office, pressing 
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his future father-in-law’s hand, after 
saying with a knowing look that all 
would turn out for the best. 

“What will Mme. Guillaume say to 
it?” was the idea that greatly troubled 
the worthy merchant when he found 
himself alone. 

At breakfast Mme. Guillaume and 
Virginie, to whom the draper had not 
as yet confided his disappointment, cast 
meaning glances at Joseph Lebas, who 
was extremely embarrassed. The young 
assistant’s bashfulness commended him 
to his mother-in-law’s good graces. The 
matron became so cheerful that she 
smiled as she looked at her husband, 
and allowed herself some little pleas- 
antries of time-honored acceptance in 
such simple families. She wondered 
whether Joseph or Virginie were the 
taller, to ask them to compare their 
height. This preliminary fooling brought 
a cloud to the master’s brow, and he 
even made such a point of decorum that 
he desired Augustine to take the assist- 
ant’s arm on their way to Saint-Leu. 
Mme. Guillaume, surprised at this raanly 
delicacy, honored her husband with a 
nod of approval. So the procession left 
the house in such order as to suggest 
no suspicious meaning to the neighbors, 

“Does it not seem to you, Mlle. Au- 
gustine,” said he assistant, and he trem- 
pied, “that the wife of a merchant whose 
credit, is as good as M. Guillaume’s, for 
instance, might enjoy herself a little 
more than madame your mother does? 
Might wear diamonds—or keep a car- 
riage? For my part, if I were to marry, 
I should be glad to take all the work, 
and see my wife happy. I would not 
put her into the counting-house. In the 
drapery business, you see, a woman is 
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not so necessary now as formerly. M. 
Guillaume was quite right to act as he 
did—and besides, his wife liked it. But 
so long as a woman knows how to turn 
her hand to the bookkeeping, the corre- 
spondence, the retail business, the 
orders, and her housekeeping, so as not 
to sit idle, that is enough. At seven 
o’clock, when the shop is shut, I shall 
take my pleasures, go to the play, and 
into company.—But you are not listen- 
ing to me.” 

“Yes, indeed, M. Joseph. What do 
you think of painting? That is a fine 
calling.” 

“Yes. I know a master house-painter, 
M. Lourdois. He is well-to-do.” 

Thus conversing, the family reached 
the Church of Saint-Leu. There Mme, 
Guillaume reasserted her rights, and, for 
the first time, placed Augustine next to 
herself, Virginie taking her place on thé 
fourth chair, next to Lebas. During the 
sermon all went well between Augustine 
and Théodore, who, standing behind a 
pillar, worshiped his Madonna with fer- 
went devotion; but at the elevation of 
the Host, Mme. Guillaume discovered, 
rather late, that her daughter Augustine 
was holding her prayer-book upside 
down. She was about to speak to her 
strongly, when, lowering her veil, she 
interrupted her own devotions to look 
in the direction where her daughter’s 
eyes found attraction. By the help of 
her spectacles she saw the young artist, 
whose fashionable elegance seemed to 
proclaim him a cavalry officer on leave 
rather than a tradesman of the neigh- 
borhood. It is difficult to conceive of 
the state of violent agitation in which 
Mme. Guillaume found herself—she, 
who flattered herself on having brought 
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up her daughters to perfection—on dis- 
covering in Augustine a clandestine 
passion of which her prudery and 
ignorance exaggerated the perils. She 
believed her daughter to be cankered to 
the core. 

“Hold your book right way up, miss,” 
she muttered in a low voice, tremulous 
with wrath. She snatched away the tell- 
tale prayer-book and returned it with 
the letter-press right way up. “Do not 
allowed your eyes to look anywhere but 
at your prayers,” she added, “or I shall 
have something to say to you. Your 
father and I will talk to you after 
church.” 

These words came like a thunderbolt 
on poor Augustine. She felt faint; but, 
torn between the distress she felt and 
the dread of causing a commotion in 
church, she bravely concealed her an- 
guish. It was, however, easy to discern 
the stormy state of her soul from the 
trembling of her prayer-book, and the 
tears which dropped on every page she 
turned. From the furious glare shot at 
him by Mme. Guillaume the artist saw 
the peril into which his love affair had 
fallen; he went out, with a raging soul, 
determined to venture all. 

“Go to your room, miss!” said Mme. 
Guillaume, on their return home; “we 
will send for you, but take care not 
to quit it.” 

The conference between the husband 
and wife was conducted so secretly that 
at first nothing was heard of it. Vir- 
ginie, however, who had tried to give 
her sister courage by a variety of gentle 
remonstrances, carried her good nature 
so far as to listen at the door of her 
mother’s bedroom, where the discussion 
*vas held, to catch a word or two, The 
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first time she went down to the lower 
floor she heard her father exclaim, 
“Then, madame, do you wish to kill 
your daughter?” 

“My poor dear!” said Virginie, in 
tears, “papa takes your part.” 

“And what do they want to do to 
Théodore?” asked the innocent girl. 

Virginie, inquisitive, went down again; 
but this time she stayed longer; she 
learned that Joseph Lebas loved Augus- 
tine. It was written that on this 
memorable day, this house, generally 
so peaceful, should be a hell. M. Guil- 
laume brought Joseph Lebas to despair 
by telling him of Augustine’s love for 
a stranger. Lebas, who had advised his 
friend to become a suitor for Mlle. 
Virginie, saw all his hopes wrecked. 
Mlle. Virginie, overcome by hearing that 
Joseph had, in a way, refused her, had 
a sick headache. The dispute that had 
arisen from the discussion between M. 
and Mme. Guillaume, when, for the 
third time in their lives, they had been 
of antagonistic opinions, had shown itself 
in a terrible form. Finally, at half-past 
four in the afternoon, Augustine, pale, 
trembling, and with red eyes, was haled 
before her father and mother. The poor 
child artlessly related the too brief tale 
of her love. Reassured by a speech from 
her father, who promised to listen to 
her in silence, she gathered courage as 
she pronounced to her parents the name 
of Théodore de Sommervieux, with a 
mischievous little emphasis on the aristo- 
cratic de. And yielding to the unknown 
charm of talking of her feelings, she was 
brave enough to declare with innocent 
decision that she loved M. de Sommer- 
vieux, that she had written to him, and 
she added, with tears in her eyes: “To 
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sacrifice me to another man would make 
me wretched.” 

“But, Augustine, you cannot surely 
know what a painter is?” cried her 
mother with horror. 

“Mme. Guillaume!” said the old man, 
compelling her to silence—‘Augustine,” 
he went on, “artists are generally little 
better than beggars. They are too ex- 
travagant not to be always a bad sort. 
I served the late M. Joseph Vernet, the 
late M. Lekain, and the late M. Noverre. 
Oh, if you could only know the tricks 
played on poor Father Chevrel by that 
M. Noverre, by the Chevalier de Saint- 
Georges, and especially by M. Philidor! 
They are a set of rascals; I know them 


well! They all have a gab and nice 
manners. Ah, your M. Sumer—, 
Somm——” 


“De Sommervieux, papa.” 

“Well, well. de Sommervieux, well and 
good. He can never have been half so 
sweet to you as M. le Chevalier de 
Saint-Georges was to me the day I got 
a verdict of the consuls against him. 
And in those days they were gentlemen 
of quality.” 

“But, father, M. Théodore is of good 
family, and he wrote me that he is rich; 
his father was called Chevalier de Som- 
Iervieux before the Revolution.” 

At these words M. Guillaume looked 
at his terrible better-half, who, like an 
angry woman, sat tapping the floor with 
her foot while keeping sullen silence; 
she avoided even casting wrathful looks 
at Augustine, appearing to leave to M. 
Guillaume the whole responsibility in so 
grave a matter, since her opinion was 
not listened to. Nevertheless, in spite 
of her apparent self-control, when she 
saw her husband giving way so mildly 
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under a catastrophe which had no con- 
cern with business, she exclaimed— 

“Really, monsieur, you are so weak 
with your daughters! However——” 

The sound of a carriage, which stopped 
at the door, interrupted the rating which 
the old draper already quaked at. In 
a minute Mme. Roquin was standing in 
the middle of the room, and looking 
at the actors in this domestic scene: 
“T know all, my dear cousin,” said she, 
with a patronizing air. 

Mme. Roquin made the great mistake 
of supposing that a Paris notary’s wife 
could play the part of a favorite of 
fashion. 

“T know all,” she repeated, “and I 
have come into Noah’s Ark, like the 
dove, with the olive-branch. I read that 
allegory in the Génie du Christianisme,” 
she added, turning to Mme. Guillaume; 
“the allusion ought to please you, 
cousin. Do you know,” she went on, 
smiling at Augustine, “that M. de Som- 
mervieux is a charming man? He gave 
me my portrait this morning, painted by 
a master’s hand. It is worth at least 
six thousand francs.” And at these 
words she patted M. Guillaume on the 
arm. The old draper could not help 
making a grimace with his lips whieh 
was peculiar to him. 

“IT know M. de Sommervieux very 
well,” the Dove ran on. “He has come 
to my evenings this fortnight past, and 
made them delightful. He has told me 
all his woes, and commissioned me to 
plead for him. I know since this morn- 
ing that he adores Augustine, and he 
shall have her. Ah, cousin, do not shake 
your head in refusal. He will be created 
Baron, I can tell you, and has just been 
made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
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by the Emperor himself, at the Salon. 
Roquin is now his lawyer, and knows 
all his affairs. Well! M. Sommervieux 
has twelve thousand francs a year in 
good landed estate. Do you know that 
the father-in-law of such a man may get 
& rise in life—be mayor of his arrondisse- 
ment, for instance. Have we not seen 
M. Dupont become a Count of the 
Empire, and a senator, all because he 
went as mayor to congratulate the Em- 
peror on his entry into Vienna? Oh, 
this marriage must take place! For my 
part, I adore the dear young man. His 
behavior to Augustine is only met with 
in romances. Be easy, little one, you 
shall be happy, and every girl will wish 
she were in your place. Mme. la 
Duchesse de Carigliano, who comes to 
my ‘At Homes,’ raves about M. de 
Sommervieux. Some spiteful people say 
she only comes to me to meet him; 
as if a duchess of yesterday was doing 
too much honor to a Chevrel, whose 
family have been respected citizens these 
hundred years! 

“Augustine,” Mme. Roquin went on, 
after a short pause, “I have seen the 
portrait. Heavens! How lovely it is! 
Do you know that the Emperor wanted 
to have it? He laughed, and said to 
the deputy high constable that if there 
were many women like that at his Court 
while all the kings visited it, he should 
have no difficulty about preserving the 
peace of Europe. Is not that a compli- 
ment?” 

The tempests with which the day had 
begun were to resemble those of Nature, 
by ending in clear and serene weather. 
Mme. Roquin displayed so much ad- 
dress in her harangue, she was able to 
touch so many strings in the dry hearts 
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of M. and Mme. Guillaume, that at last 
she hit on one which she could work 
upon. At this strange period commerce 
and finance were more than ever pos- 
sessed by the crazy mania for seeking 
alliance with rank; and the generals of 
the Empire took full advantage of this 
desire. M. Guillaume, as a singular 
exception, opposed this deplorable crav- 
ing. His favorite axioms were that, to 
secure happiness, a woman must marry 
@ man of her own class; that everyone 
was punished sooner or later for having 
climbed too high; that love could so 
little endure under the worries of a 
household, that both husband and wife 
needed sound good qualities to be 
happy; that it would not do for one to 
be far in advance of the other, because, 
above everything, they must understand 
each other; if a man spoke Greek and 
his wife Latin, they might come to die 
of hunger. He had himself invented this 
sort of adage. And he compared such 
marriages to old-fashioned materials of 
mixed silk and wool, in which the silk 
always at last wore through the wool. 
Still, there is so much vanity at the 
bottom of man’s heart that the prudence 
of the pilot who steered the Cat and 
Racket so wisely gave way before Mme. 
Roquin’s aggressive volubility. Austere 
Mme. Guillaume was the first to see in 
her daughter’s affection a reason for ab- 
dicating her principles and for consent- 
ing to receive M. de Sommervieux, 
whom she promised herself she would 
put under severe inquisition. 

The old draper went to look for 
Joseph Lebas, and inform him of the 
state of affairs. At half-past six, the 
dining-room immortalized by the artist 
saw, united under its skylight, M. and 
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Mme. Roquin, the vcung painter and his 


charming Augustine, Joseph Lebas, who: 


found his happiness in patience, and 
Mlle. Virginie, convalescent from her 
headache. M. and Mme. Guillaume saw 
in perspective both their children mar- 
ried, and the fortunes of the Cat and 
Racket once more in skillful hands. 
Their satisfaction was at its height when, 
at dessert, Théodore made them a 
present of the wonderful picture which 
they had failed to see, representing the 
interior of the old shop, and to which 
they all owed so much happiness. 

“Tsn’t it pretty!” cried Guillaume. 
“And to think that anyone would pay 
thirty thousand franes for that!” 

“Because you can see my lappets in 
it,” said Mme. Guillaume. 

“And the cloth unrolled!” added Le- 
bas; “you might take it up in your 
hand.” 

“Drapery always comes out well,” re- 
plied the painter. “We should be only 
too happy, we modern artists, if we 
sould touch the perfection of antique 
drapery.” 

“So you like drapery!” cried old Guil- 
laume. “Well, then, by Gad! shake 
hands on that, my young friend. Since 
you can respect trade, we shall under- 
stand each other. And why should it 
be despised? The world began with 
trade, since Adam sold Paradise for an 
apple. He did not-strike a good bar- 
gain though!” And the old man roared 
with honest laughter, encouraged by the 
champagne, which he sent round with a 
liberal hand. The band that covered 
the young artist’s eyes was so thick that 
he thought his future parents amiable. 
He was not above enlivening them by 
a few jests in the best taste. So he too 
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pleased everyone. In the evening, when 
the drawing-room, furnished with what 
Mme. Guillaume called “everything 
handsome,” was deserted, and while she 
flitted from the table to the chimney- 
piece, from the candelabra to the tall 
candlesticks, hastily blowing out the 
wax-lights, the worthy draper, who was 
always clear-sighted when money was in 
question, called Augustine to him, and 
seating her on his knee, spoke as fol- 
lows :— 

“My dear child, you shall marry your 
Sommervieux since you insist; you may, 
if you like, risk your capital in happi- 
ness. But I am not going to be hood- 
winked by the thirty thousand francs 
to be made by spoiling good canvas. 
Money that is lightly earned is lightly 
spent. Did I not hear that hare-brained 
youngster declare this evening that 
money was made round that it might 
roll. If it is round for spendthrifts, - it 
is flat for saving folks who pile it up. 
Now, my child, that fine gentleman talks 
of giving you carriages and diamonds! 
He has money, let him spend it on you; 
so be it. It is no concern of mine. But 
as to what I can give you, I will not 
have the crown-pieces I have picked up 
with so much toil wasted in carriages 
and frippery. Those who spend too fast 
never grow rich. A hundred thousand 
crowns, which is your fortune, will not 
buy up Paris. It is all very well to look 
forward to a few hundred thousand 
francs to be yours some day; I shall 
keep you waiting for them as long as 
possible, by Gad! So I took your lover 
aside, and a man who managed the Le- 
cocq bankruptcy had not much difficulty 
in persuading the artist to marry under 
a settlement of his wife’s money wm 
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herself. I will keep an eye on the mar- 
riage contract to see that what he is to 
settle on you is safely tied up. So now, 
my child, I hope to be a grandfather, 
by Gad! I will begin at once to lay 
up for my grandchildren; but swear to 
me, here and now, never to sign any 
papers relating to money without my 
advice; and if I go soon to join old 
Father Chevrel, promise to consult 
young Lebas, your brother-in-law.” 

“Yes, father, I swear it.” 

At these words, spoken in a gentle 
voice, the old man kissed his daughter 
on both cheeks. That night the lovers 
slept as soundiy as M. and Mme. Guil- 
Jaume. 


Some few months after this memorable 
Sunday the high altar of Saint-Leu was 
the scene of two very different weddings. 
Augustine and Théodore appeared in all 
the radiance of happiness, their eyes 
beaming with love, dressed with ele- 
gance, while a fine carriage waited for 
them. Virginie, who had come in a 
gcod hired fly with the rest of the 
family, humbly followed her younger 
sister, dressed in the simplest fashion, 
like a shadow necessary to the harmony 
of the picture. M. Guillaume had ex- 
erted himself to the utmost in the church 
to get Virginie married before Augus- 
tine, but the priests, high and low, per- 
sisted in addressing the more elegant 
of the two brides. He heard some of 
his neighbors highly approving the good 
sense of Mlle. Virginie, who was making, 
as they said, the more substantial match, 
and remaining faithful to the neighbor- 
hood; while they fired a few taunts, 
prompted by envy of Augustine, who 
Was marrying an artist and a man of 
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rank; adding, with a sort of dismay, that 
if the Guillaumes were ambitious, there 
was an end to the business. An old 
fan-maker having remarked that such a 
prodigal would soon bring his wife to 
beggary, Father Guillaume prided him- 
self in petto for his prudence in the 
matter of marriage settlements. In the 
evening, after a splendid ball, followed 
by one of those substantial suppers of 
which the memory is dying out in the 
present generation, M. and Mme. Guil- 
laume remained in a fine house belong- 
ing to them in the Rue du Colombier, 
where the wedding had been held; M- 
and Mme. Lebas returned in their fly 
to the old home in the Rue Saint-Denis, 
to steer the good ship Cat and Racket. 
The artist, intoxicated with happiness, 
carried off his beloved Augustine, and 
eagerly lifting her out of their carriage 
when it reached the Rue des Trois- 
Fréres, led her to an apartment embel- 
lished by all the arts. 

The fever of passion which possessed 
Théodore made a year fly over the 
young couple without a single cloud to 
dim the blue sky under which they lived. 
Life did not hang heavy on the lovers’ 
hands. Théodore lavished on every day 
inexhaustible fiortture of enjoyment, 
and he delighted to vary the transports 
of passion by the soft languor of those 
hours of repose when souls soar so high 
that they seem to have forgotten all 
bodily union. Augustine was too happy 
for reflection; she floated on an undu- 
lating tide of rapture; she thought she 
could not do enough by abandoning 
herself to sanctioned and sacred mar- 
ried love; simple and artless, she had no 
coquetry, no reserves, none of the do- 
minion which a _ worldly-minded girl 
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acquires over her husband by ingenious 
caprice; she loved too well to calculate 
for the future, and never imagined that 
so exquisite a life could come to an end. 
Happy in being her husband’s sole de- 
light, she believed that her inextinguish- 
able love would always be her greatest 
grace in his eyes, as her devotion and 
obedience would be a perennial charm. 
And, indeed, the ecstasy of love had 
made her so brilliantly lovely that her 
beauty filled her with pride, and gave 
her confidence that she could always 
reign over a man so easy to kindle as 
M. de Sommervieux. Thus her position 
as a wife brought her no knowledge but 
the lessons of love. 

In the midst of her happiness, she was 
still the simple child who had lived in 
obscurity in the Rue Saint-Denis, and 
she never thought of acquiring the man- 
ners, the information, the tone of the 
world she had to live in. Her words 
being the words of love, she revealed 
in them, no doubt, a certain pliancy of 
mind and a certain refinement of speech; 
but she used the language common to 
all women when they find themselves 
plunged in passion, which seems to be 
their element. When, by chance, Augus- 
tine expressed an idea that did not har- 
monize with Théodore’s, the young 
artist laughed, as we laugh at the first 
mistakes of a foreigner, though they 
end by annoying us if they are not 
corrected. 

In spite of all this love-making, by 
the end of this year, as delightful as 
it was swift, Sommervieux f t one 
morning the need for resuming his work 
and his old habits. His wife was ex- 
pecting their first child. He saw some 
friends again. During the tedious dis- 
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comforts of the year when a young wife 
is nursing an infant for the first time, 
he worked, no doubt, with zeal, but he 
occasionally sought diversion in the 
fashionable world. The house which he 
was best pleased to frequent was that 
of the Duchesse de Carigliano, who had 
at last attracted the celebrated artist to 
her parties. When Augustine was quite 
well again, and her boy no longer re- 
quired the assiduous care which debars 
a mother from social pleasures, Théo- 
dore had come to the stage of wishing 
to know the joys of satisfied vanity to 
be found in society by a man who shows 
himself with a handsome woman, the 
object of envy and admiration. 

To figure in drawing-rooms with the 
reflected luster of her husband’s fame, 
and to find other women envious of her, 
was to Augustine a new harvest of pleas- 
ures; but it was the last gleam of conju- 
gal happiness. She first wounded her 
husband’s vanity when, in spite of vain 
efforts, she betrayed her ignorance, the 
inelegance of her language, and the 
narrowness of her ideas. Sommervieux’s 
nature, subjugated for nearly two years 
and a half by the first transports of love, 
now, in the calm of less new possession, 
recovered its bent and habits, for a while 
diverted from their channels. Poetry, 
painting, and the subtle joys of imagi- 
nation have inalienable rights over a 
lofty spirit. These cravings of a powerful 
soul had not been starved in Théodore 
during these two years; they had only 
found fresh pasture. As soon as the 
meadows of love had been ransacked, 
and the artist had gathered roses and 
cornflowers as the children do, so greedily 
that he did not see that his hands could 
hold no more, the scene changed. When 
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the painter showed his wife the sketches 
for his finest compositions he heard her 
exclaim, as her father had done, “How 
pretty!” This tepid admiration was not 
the outcome of conscientious feeling, but 
of her faith on the strength of love. 
Augustine cared more for a look than 
for the finest picture. The only sublime 
she knew was that of the heart. At 
last Théodore could not resist the evi- 
dence of the cruel fact—his wife was 
insensible to poetry, she did not dwell 
in his sphere, she could not follow him 
in all his vagaries, his inventions, his 
joys and his sorrows; she walked grovel- 
ing in the world of reality, while his 
head was in the skies. Common minds 
caanot appreciate the perennial suffer- 
ings of a being who, while bound to 
another by the most intimate affections, 
is obliged constantly to suppress the 
dearest flights of his soul, and to thrust 
down into the void those images which 
& magic power compels him to create. 
To him the torture is all the more in- 
tolerable because his feeling towards his 
companion enjoins, as its first law, that 
they should have no concealments, but 
mingle the aspirations of their thought 
ag perfectly as the effusions of their soul. 
The demands of Nature are not to be 
cheated. She is as inexorable as neces- 
sity, which is, indeed, a sort of social 
nature. Sommervieux took refuge in the 
peace and silence of his studio, hoping 
that the habit of living with artists might 
mold his wife and develop in her the 
dormant germs of lofty intelligence 
which some superior minds suppose must 
exist in every being. But Augustine was 
too sincerely religious not to take fright 
at the tone of artists. At the first dinner 
Théodore gave, she heard a young 
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painter say, with the childlike lightness, 
which to her was unintelligible, and 
which redeems a jest from the taint of 
profanity, “But, madame, your Paradise 
cannot be more beautiful than Raphael’s 
Transfiguration!—Well, and I got tired 
of looking at that.” 

Thus Augustine came among this 
sparkling set in a spirit of distrust which 
no one could fail to see. She was a 
restraint on their freedom. Now, an 
artist who feels restraint is pitiless; he 
stays away, or laughs it to scorn. Mme. 
Guillaume, among other absurdities, had 
an excessive notion of the dignity she 
considered the prerogative of a married 
woman; and Augustine, though she had 
often made fun of it, could not help 
a slight imitation of her mother’s prim- 
ness. This extreme propriety, which 
virtuous wives do not always avoid, sug- 
gested a few epigrams in the form of 
sketches, in which the harmless jest was 
in such good taste that Sommervieux 
could not take offense; and even if they 
had been more severe, these pleasantries 
were after all only reprisals from his 
friends. Still, nothing could seem a trifle 
to a spirit so open as Théodore’s to 
impressions from without. A coldness 
insensibly crept over him, and inevitably 
spread. To attain conjugal happiness 
we must climb a hill whose summit is 
a narrow ridge, close to a steep and 
slippery descent; the painter’s love was 
falling down it. He regarded his wife 
as incapable of appreciating the moral 
considerations which justified him in his 
own eyes for his singular behavior to 
her, and believed himself quite innocent 
in hiding from her thoughts she could 
not enter into, and peccadilloes outside 
the jurisdiction of a bourgeois conscience. 
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Augustine wrapped herself in sullen and 
silent grief. These unconfessed feelings 
placed a shroud between the husband 
and wife which could not fail to grow 
thicker day by day. Though her hus- 
band never failed in consideration for 
her, Augustine could not help trembling 
as she saw that he kept for the outer 
world those treasures of wit and grace 
that he formerly would lay at her feet. 
She soon began to find a sinister mean- 
ing in the jocular speeches that are cur- 
rent in the world as to the inconstancy 
of men. She made no complaints, but 
her demeanor conveyed reproach. 
Three years after her marriage this 
pretty young woman, who dashed past 
in her handsome carriage, and lived in a 
sphere of glory and riches to the envy 
of heedless folk incapable of taking 
a just view of the situations of life, 
was a prey to intense grief. She lost 
her color; she reflected; she made com- 
parisons; then sorrow unfolded to her 
the first lessons of experience. She de- 
termined to restrict herself bravely 
within the round of duty, hoping that 
by this generous conduct she might 
sooner or later win back her husband’s 
love. But it was not so. When Som- 
mervieux, tired with work, came in from 
his studio, Augustine did not put away 
her work so quickly but that the painter 
might find his wife mending the house- 
hold linen, and his own, with all the 
care of a good housewife. She supplied 
generously and without a murmur the 
money needed for his lavishness; but 
in her anxiety to husband her dear 
Théodore’s fortune, she was _ strictly 
economical for herself and in certain de- 
tails of domestic managemnet. Such 
conduct is incompatible with the easy- 
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going habits of artists, who, at the end 
of their life, have enjoyed it so keenly 
that they never inquire into the causes 
of their ruin. 

It is useless to note every tint of 
shadow by which the brilliant hues of 
their honeymoon were overcast till they 
were lost in utter blackness. One eve- 
ning poor Augustine, who had for some 
time heard her husband speak with en- 
thusiasm of the Duchesse de Carigliano, 
received from a friend certain malige 
nantly charitable warnings as to the nae 
ture of the attachment which Sommere 
vieux had formed for this celebrated flirt 
of the Imperial Court. At one-and- 
twenty, in all the splendor of youth and 
beauty, Augustine saw herself deserted 
for a woman of six-and-thiry. Feeling 
herself so wretched in the midst of a 
world of festivity which to her was s 
blank, the poor little thing could no 
longer understand the admiration she 
excited, or the envy of which she wag 
the object. Her face assumed a differ- 
ent expression. Melancholy tinged her 
features with the sweetness of resigna- 
tion and the pallor of scorned love. 
Ere long she too was courted by the 
most fascinating men; but she remained 
lonely and virtuous. Some contemptu- 
ous words which escaped her husband 
filled her with incredible despair. A 
sinister flash showed her the breaches 
which, as a result of her sordid educa- 
tion, hindered the perfect union of her 
soul with Théodore’s; she loved him 
well enough to absolve him and con- 
demn herself. She shed tears of blood, 
and perceived, too late, that there are 
mésalliances of the spirit as well as of 
rank and habits. As she recalled the 
early raptures of their union, she under 
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stood the full extent of that lost happi- 
ness, and accepted the conclusion that 
so rich a harvest of love was in itself 
a whole life, which only sorrow could 
pay for. At the same time, she loved 
too truly to lose all hope. At one-and- 
twenty she dared undertake to educate 
herself, and make her imagination, at 
least, worthy of that she admired. “If 
I am not a poet,” thought she, “at any 
rate, I will understand poetry.” 

Then, with all the strength of will, 
all the energy which every woman can 
display when she loves, Mme. de Som- 
mervieux tried to alter her character, 
her manners, and her habits; but by 
dint of devouring books and learning 
undauntedly, she only succeeded in be- 
coming less ignorant. Lightness of wit 
and the graces of conversation are a 
gift of nature, or the fruit of educa- 
tion begun in the cradle. She could 
appreciate music and enjoy it, but she 
could not sing with taste. She under- 
stood literature and the beauties of 
poetry, but it was too late to cultivate 
her refractory memory. She listened 
with pleasure to social conversation, but 
she could contribute nothing brilliant. 
Her religious notions and home-grown 
prejudices were antagonistic to the com- 
plete emancipation of her intelligence. 
Finally, a foregone conclusion against 
her had stolen into Théodore’s mind, and 
this she could not conquer. The artist 
would laugh at those who flattered him 
about his wife, and his irony had some 
foundation; he so overawed the pathetic 
young creature that, in his presence, or 
alone with him, she trembled. Hampered 
by her too eager desire to please, her 
wits and her knowledge vanished in one 
absorbing feeling. Even her fidelity 
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vexed the unfaithful husband, who 
seemed to bid her do wrong by stigma- 
tizing her virtue as insensibility. Au- 
gustine tried in vain to abdicate her 
reason, to yield to her husband’s caprcies 
and whims, to devote herself to the sel- 
fishness of his vanity. Her sacrifices 
bore no fruit. Perhaps they had both 
let the moment slip when souls may 
meet in comprehension. One day the 
young wife’s too sensitive heart received 
one of those blows which so strain the 
bonds of feeling that they seem to be 
broken. She withdrew into solitude. 
But before long a fatal idea suggested 
to her to seek counsel and comfort in 
the bosom of her family. 

So one morning she made her way to- 
wards the grotesque facade of the 
humble, silent home where she had spent 
her childhood. She sighed as she looked 
up at the sash-window, whence one day 
she had sent her first kiss to him who 
now shed as much sorrow as glory on 
her life. Nothing was changed in the 
cavern, where the drapery business had, 
however, started on a new life. Au- 
gustine’s sister filled her mother’s old 
place at the desk. The unhappy young 
woman met her brother-in-law with his 
pen behind his ear; he hardly listened 
to her, he was so full of business. The 
formidable symptoms of stock-taking 
were visible all round him; he begged 
her to excuse him. She was received 
coldly enough by her sister, who owed 
her a grudge. In fact, Augustine in her 
finery, and stepping out of a handsome 
carriage, had never been to see her but 
when passing by. The wife of the 
prudent Lebas, imagining that want of 
money was the prime cause of this early 
call, tried to keep up a tone of reserve 
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which more than once made Augustine 
smile. The painter’s wife perceived 
that, apart from the cap and lappets, 
her mother had found in Virginie a suc- 
cessor who could uphold the ancient 
honor of the Cat and Racket. At 
breakfast she observed certain changes 
in the management of the house which 
did honor to Lebas’s good sense; the 
assistants did not rise before dessert; 
they were allowed to talk, and the 
abundant meal spoke of ease without 
luxury. The fashionable woman found 
some tickets for a box at the Francais, 
where she remembered having seen her 
sister from time to time. Mme. Lebas 
had a cashmere shawl over her shoulders, 
of which the value bore witness to her 
husband’s generosity to her. In short, 
the couple were keeping pace with the 
times. During the two-thirds of the 
day she spent there, Augustine was 
touched to the heart by the equable 
happiness, devoid, to be sure, of all 
emotion, but equally free from storms, 
enjoyed by this well-matched couple. 
They had accepted life as a commer- 
cial enterprise, in which, above all, they 
must do credit to the business. Not 
finding any great love in her husband, 
Virginie had set to work to create it. 
Having by degrees learned to esteem 
and care for his wife, the time that his 
happiness had taken to germinate was 
to Joseph Lebas a guarantee of its 
durability. Hence, when Augustine 
plaintively set forth her painful position, 
she had to face the deluge of common- 
place morality which the traditions of the 
Rue Saint-Denis furnished to her sister. 

“The mischief is idone, wife,” said 
Joseph Lebas; “we must try to give our 
sister good advice.” Then the clever 
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tradesman ponderously analyzed the rev 
sources which law and custom might 
offer Augustine as a means of escape 
at this crisis; he ticketed every argu- 
ment, so to speak, and arranged them 
in their degrees of weight under various 
categories, as though they were articles 
of merchandise of different qualities; 
then he put them in the scale, weighed 
them, and ended by showing the neces- 
sity for his sister-in-law’s taking violent 
steps which could not satisfy the love 
she still had for her husband; and, in- 
deed, the feeling had revived in all its 
strength when she heard Joseph Lebas 
speak of legal proceedings. Augustine 
thanked them, and returned home even 
more undecided than she had been be~ 
fore consulting them. She now ventured 
to go to the house in the Rue du Colom- 
bier, intending to confide her troubles 
to her father and mother; for she was 
like a sick man who, in his desperate 
plight, tries every prescription, and even 
puts faith in old wives’ remedies. 

The old people received their daughter 
with an effusiveness that touched her 
deeply. Her visit brought them some 
little change, and that to them was 
worth a fortune. For the last four years 
they had gone their way in life like 
navigators without a goal or a compass, 
Sitting by the chimney corner, they 
would talk over their disasters under 
the old law of maximum, of their great 
investments in cloth, of the way they 
had weathered bankruptcies, and, above 
all, the famous failure of Lecocq, M. 
Guillaume’s battle of Marengo. Then, 
when they had exhausted the tale of 
lawsuits, they recapitulated the sums- 
total of their most profitable stock-tak- 
ings, and told each other old stories of 
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the Saint-Denis quarter. At two o’clock 
old Guillaume went to cast an eye on 
the business at the Cat and Racket; 
on his way back he called at all the 
shops, formerly the rivals of his own, 
where the young proprietors hoped to 
inveigle the old draper into some risky 
discount, which, as was his wont, he 
never refused point-blank. Two good 
Normandy horses were dying of their 
own fat in the stables of the big house; 
Mme. Guillaume never used them but 
to drag her on Sundays to High Mass at 
the parish church. Three times a week 
the worthy couple kept open house. By 
the influence of his son-in-law Sommer- 
vieux, M. Guillaume had been named 
a member of the Consulting Board for 
the Clothing of the Army. Since her 
husband had stood so high in office, 
Mme. Guillaume had decided that she 
must receive; her rooms were s0 
crammed with gold and silver orna- 
ments, and furniture, tasteless but of 
undoubted value, that the simplest room 
in the house looked like a chapel. 
Economy and expense seemed to be 
struggling for the upper hand in every 
accessory. It was as though M. Guil- 
laume had looked to a good investment, 
even in the purchase of a candlestick. 
In the midst of this bazaar, where 
splendor revealed the owners’ want of 
occupation, Sommervieux’s famous pic- 
ture filled the place of honor, and in it 
M. and Mme. Guillaume found their 
chief consolation, turning their eyes, 
harnessed with eye-glasses, twenty times 
a day on this presentment of their past 
life, to them: so active and amusing. 
The appearance of this mansion and 
these rooms, where everything had an 
aroma of staleness and mediocrity, the 
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spectacle offered by these two beings, 
cast away, as it were, on a rock far 
from the world and the ideas which 
are life, startled Augustine; she could 
here contemplate the sequel of the scene 
of which the first part had struck her at 
the house of Lebas—a life of stir with- 
out movement, a mechanical and in- 
stinctive existence like that of the 
beaver; and then she felt an indefinable 
pride in her troubles, as she reflected 
that they had their source in eighteen 
months of such happiness as, in her 
eyes, was worth a thousand lives like 
this; its vacuity seemed to her horrible. 
However, she concealed this not very 
charitable feeling, and displayed for 
har parents here newly-acquired accom- 
plishments of mind, and the ingratiating 
tenderness that love had revealed to 
her, disposing them to listen to her 
matrimonial grievances. Old people 
have a weakness for this kind of confi- 
dences. Mme. Guillaume wanted to 
know the most trivial details of that 
alien life, which to her seemed almost 
fabulous. The travels of Baron de la 
Houtan, which she began again and 
again and never finished, told her noth- 
ing more unheard-of concerning the 
Canadian savages. 

“What, child, your husband shuts him~ 
self into a room with naked women! 
And you are so simple as to believe that 
he draws them?” 

As she uttered this exclamation, the 
grandmother laid her spectacles on a 
little work-table, shook her skirts, and 
clasped her hands on her knees, raised 
by a foot-warmer, her favorite pedestal. 

“But, mother, all artists are obliged 
to have models.” 

“He took good care not to tell us 
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that when he asked leave to marry you. 
If I had known it, I would never have 
given my daughter to a man who fol- 
lowed such a trade. Religion forbids 
such horrors; they are immoral. And 
at what time of night do you say he 
comes home?” 

“At one o’clock—two——” 

The old folks looked at each other in 
utter amazement. 

“Then he gambles?” said M. Guil- 
laume. “In my day only gamblers 
stayed out so late.” 

Augustine made a face that scorned 
the accusation. 

“He must keep you up through dread- 
ful nights waiting for him,” said Mme. 
Guillaume. “But you go to bed, don’t 
you? And when he has lost, the wretch 
wakes you.” 

“No, mamma, on the contrary, he is 
sometimes in very good spirits. Not 
infrequently, indeed, when it is fine, 
he suggests that I should get up and 
go into the woods.” 

“The woods! At that hour? Then 
have you such a small set of rooms 
that his bedroom and his sitting-rooms 
are not enough, and that he must run 
about? But it is just to give you cold 
that the wretch proposes such expedi- 
tions. He wants to get rid of you. Did 
one ever hear of a man settled in life, 
a well-behaved, quiet man galloping 
about like a warlock?” 

“But, my dear mother, you do not 
understand that he must have excite- 
ment to fire his genius. He is fond of 
scenes which——” 

“I would make scenes for him, fine 
scenes!” cried Mme. Guillaume, inter- 
rupting her daughter. “How can you 
show any consideration to such a man? 


“genius it is all right! 
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In the first place, I don’t like his drinke 
ing water only; it is not wholesome. 
Why does he object to see a woman 
eating? What queer notion is that? 
But he is mad. All you tell us about 
him is impossible. A man cannot leave 
his home without a word, and never 
come back for ten days. And then he 
tells you he has been to Dieppe to paint 
the sea? As if anyone painted the sea! 
He crams you with a pack of tales that 
are too absurd.” 

Augustine opened her lips to defend 
her husband; but Mme. Guillaume en- 
joined silence with a wave of her hand, 
which she obeyed by a survival of habit, 
and her mother went on in harsh tones: 
“Don’t talk to me about the man! He 
never set foot in a church excepting to 
see you and to be married. People 
without religion are capable of anything. 
Did Guillaume ever dream of hiding 
anything from me, of spending three 
days without saying a word to me, and 
of chattering afterwards like a blind 
magpie?” 

“My dear mother, you judge superior 
people too severely. If their ideas were 
the same as other folks’, they would not 
be men of genius.” 

“Very well, then let men of genius 
stop at home and not get married. 
What! A man of genius is to make hig 
wife miserable? And because he is @ 
Genius, genius! 
It is not so very clever to say black 
one minute and white the next, as he 
does, to interrupt other people, to dance 
such rigs at home, never to let you 
know which foot you are to stand cn, 
to compel his wife never to be amused 
unless my lord is in gay spirits, and 
to be dull when he is dull.” 
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“But, mother, the very nature of such 
Imaginations——” 

“What are such ‘imaginations’?” Mme. 
Guillaume went on, interrupting her 
daughter again. “Fine ones his are, 
my word! What possesses a man that 
all on a sudden, without consulting a 
doctor, he takes it into his head to eat 
nothing but vegetables? If indeed it 
were from religious motives, it might do 
him some good—but he has no more 
religion than a Huguenot. Was there 
ever a man known who, like him, loved 
horses better than his fellow-creatures, 
had his hair curled like a heathen, laid 
statues under muslin coverlets, shut his 
shutters in broad day to work by lamp- 
light? There, get along; if he were not 
so grossly immoral, he would be fit to 
shut up in a lunatic asylum. Consult M. 
Loraux, the priest at Saint-Sulpice, ask 
nis opinion about it all, and he will 
tell you that your husband does not 
behave like a Christian.” 

“Oh, mother, can you belieye——?” 

“Yes, I do believe. You loved him, 
and you can see none of these things. 
But I can remember in the early days 
after your marriage. I met him in the 
Champs-Elysées. He was on horseback. 
Well, at one minute he was galloping as 
hard as he could tear, and then pulled 
up to a walk. I said to myself at that 
moment, ‘There is a man devoid of 
judgment.’ ” 

“Ah, ha!” cried M. Guillaume, “how 
wise I was to have your money settled 
on yourself with such a queer fellow for 
a husband!” 

When Augustine was so imprudent as 
to set forth her serious grievances against 
her husband, the two old people were 
speechless with indignation. But the 
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word “divorce” was ere long spoken by 
Mme. Guillaume. At the sound of the 
word divorce the apathetic old draper 
seemed to wake up. Prompted by his 
love for his daughter, and also by the 
excitement which the proceedings would 
bring into his uneventful life, Father 
Guillaume took up the matter. He made 
himself the leader of the application 
for a divorce, laid down the lines of it, 
almost argued the case; he offered to be 
at all the charges, to see the lawyers, the 
pleaders, the judges, to move heaven 
and earth. Mme. de Sommervieux was 
frightened, she refused her father’s serv- 
ices, said she would not be separated 
from her husband even if she were ten 
times as unhappy, and talked no more 
about here sorrows. After being over- 
whelmed by her parents with all the 
little wordless and consoling kindnesses 
by which the old couple tried in vain 
to make up to her for her distress of 
heart, Augustine went away, feeling the 
impossibility of making a superior mind 
intelligible to weak intellects. She had 
learned that a wife must hide from 
everyone, even from her parents, woes 
for which it is so difficult to find sym- 
pathy. The storms and sufferings of the 
upper spheres are appreciated only by 
the lofty spirits who inhabit there. In 
every circumstance we can only be 
judged by our equals. 

Thus poor Augustine found herself 
thrown back on the horror of her medi- 
tations, in the cold atmosphere of her 
home. Study was indifferent to her, 
since study had not brought her back 
her husband’s heart. Initiated into the 
secret of these souls of fire, but bereft 
of their resources, she was compelled to 
share their sorrows without sharing 
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their pleasures. She was disgusted with 
the world, which to her seemed mean 
and small as compared with the incidents 
of passion. In short, her life was a 
failure. 

One evening an idea flashed upon her 
that lighted up her dark grief like a 
beam from heaven. Such an idea could 
never have smiled on a heart less pure, 
less virtuous than hers. She deter- 
mined to go to the Duchesse de Cari- 
gliano, not to ask her to give her back 
her husband’s heart, but to learn the 
arts by which it had been captured; to 
engage the interest of this haughty fine 
lady for the mother of her lover’s chil- 
dren; to appeal to her and make her the 
instrument of her future happiness, since 
she was the cause of her present 
wretchedness. 

So one day Augustine, timid as she 
was, but armed with supernatural 
courage, got into her carriage at two in 
the afternoon to try for admittance to 
the boudoir of the famous coquette, who 
was never visible till that hour. Mme. 
de Sommervieux had not yet seen any 
of the ancient and magnificent mansions 
of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. As she 
made her way through the stately cor- 
ridors, the handsome staircases, the vast 
drawing-rooms—full of flowers, though 
it was in the depth of winter, and 
decorated with the taste peculiar to 
women born to opulence or to the ele- 
gant habits of the aristocracy, Augustine 
felt a terrible clutch at her heart; she 
toveted the secrets of an elegance of 
which she had never had an idea; she 
breathed an air of grandeur which ex- 
plained the attraction of the house for 
her husband. When she reached the 
private rooms of the Duchesse she was 
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filled with jealousy and a sort of despair 
as she admired the luxurious arrange- 
ment of the furniture, the draperies, 
and the hangings. Here disorder was @ 
grace, here luxury affected a certain 
contempt of splendor. The fragrance 
that floated in the warm air flattered the 
sense of smell without offending it. The 
accessories of the rooms were in har- 
mony with a view, through plate-glass 
windows, of the lawns in a garden 
planted with evergreen trees. It was all 
bewitching, and the art of it was not 
perceptible. The whole spirit of the 
mistress of these rooms pervaded the 
drawing-room where Augustine awaited 
her. She tried to divine her rival’s 
character from the aspect of the scate- 
tered objects; but there was here some- 
thing as impenetrable in the disorder ag 
in the symmetry, and to the simple- 
minded young wife all was a sealed let- 
ter. All that she could discern was that, 
as a woman, the Duchesse was a su- 
perior person. Then a painful thought 
came over her. 

“Alas! And is it true,” she wondered, 
“that a simple and loving heart is not 
all-sufficient to an artist; that to bal- 
ance the weight of these powerful souls 
they need a union with feminine souls 
of a strength equal to their own? If I 
had been brought up like this siren, our 
weapons at least might have been equal 
in the hour of struggle.” 

“But I am not at home!” The sharp, 
harsh words, though spoken in an un- 
dertone in the adjoining boudoir, were 
heard by Augustine, and her heart beat 
violently. 

“The lady is in there,” replied the 
maid. 


“You are an idiot! Show her in,” 
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replied the Duchesse, whose voice was 
sweeter, and had assumed the dulcet 
tones of politeness. She evidently now 
meant to be heard. 

Augustine shyly entered the room. At 
the end of the dainty boudoir she saw 
the Duchesses lounging luxuriously on 
an ottoman covered with brown velvet 
and placed in the center of a sort of 
apse outlined by soft folds of white 
muslin over a yellow lining. Ornaments 
of gilt bronze, arranged with exquisite 
taste, enhanced this sort of dais, under 
which the Duchesse reclined like a Greek 
statue. The dark hue of the velvet 
gave relief to every fascinating charm. 
A subdued light, friendly to her beauty, 
fell like a reflection rather than a direct 
illumination. A few rare flowers raised 
their perfumed heads from costly Sévres 
vases. At the moment when this picture 
was presented to Augustine’s astonished 
eyes, she was approaching so noiselessly 
that she caught a glance from those of 
the enchantress. This look seemed to 
say to someone whom Augustine did 
not at first perceive, “Stay; you will 
see a pretty woman, and make her visit 
less of a bore.” 

On seeing Augustine, the Duchesse 
rose and made her sit down by her. 

“And to what do I owe the pleasure 
of this visit, madame?” she said with a 
Most gracious smile. 

“Why all this falseness?” thought Au- 
gustine, replying only with a bow. 

Her silence was compulsory. The 
young woman saw before her a super- 
fluous witness of the scene. This per- 
sonage was, of all the colonels in the 
army, the youngest, the most fashion- 
able, and the finest man. His face, full 
of life and youth, but already expressive, 
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was further enhanced by a small mus- 
tache twirled up into points, and as 
black as jet, by a full imperial, by 
whiskers carefully combed, and a forest 
of black hair in some disorder. He 
was whisking a riding whip with an air 
of ease and freedom which suited his 
self-satisfied expression and the elegance 
of his dress; the ribbons attached to 
his buttonhole were carelessly tied, and 
he seemed to pride himself much more 
on his smart appearance than on his 
courage. Augustine looked at the 
Duchesse de Carigliano, and indicated 
the colonel by a sidelong glance. All its 
mute appeal was understood. 

“Good-by, then, M. d’Aiglemont, we 
shall meet in the Bois de Boulogne.” 

These words were spoken by the 
siren as though they were the result of 
an agreement made before Augustine’s 
arrival, and she winged them with a 
threatening look that the officer deserved 
perhaps for the admiration he showed in 
gazing at the modest flower, which con- 
tyasted so well with the haughty Duch- 
esse. The young fop bowed in silence, 
turned on the heels of his boots, and 
gracefully quitted the boudoir. At this 
instant, Augustine, watching her rival, 
whose eyes seemed to follow the brilliant 
officer, detected in that glance a senti- 
ment of which the transiet expression is 
known to every woman. She percieved 
with the deepest anguish that her visit 
would be useless; this lady, full of arti- 
fice, was too greedy of homage not to 
have a ruthless heart. 

“Madame,” said Augustine in a broken 
voice, “the step I am about to take will 
seem to you very strange; but there is 
a madness of despair which ought to 
excuse anything. I understand only too 
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well why Théodore prefers your house 
to any other, and why your mind has 
so much power over his. Alas! I have 
only to look into myself to find more 
than ample reasons. But I am devoted 
to my husband, madame. Two years 
of tears have not affaced his image from 
my heart, thought I have lost him. In 
my folly I dared to dream of a con- 
test with you; and I have come to you 
to ask you by what means I may tri- 
umph over yourself. Oh, madame,” 
cried the young wife, ardently seizing 
the hand which her rival allowed her to 
hold, “I will never pray to God for my 
own happiness with so much fervor as 
I will beseech Him for yours, if you 
will help me win back Sommervieux’s 
regard—I will not say his love. I have 
no hope but in you. Ah! tell me how 
you could please him, and make him 
forget the first days——” At these words 
Augustine broke down, suffocated with 
sobs she could not suppress. Ashamed 
of her weakness, she hid her face in her 
handkerchief, which she bathed with 
tears. 

“What a child you are, my dear little 
beauty!” said the Duchesse, carried away 
by the novelty of such a scene, and 
touched, in spite of herself, at receiv- 
ing such homage from the most perfect 
virtue perhaps in Paris. She took the 
young wife’s handkerchief, and herself 
wiped the tears from her eyes, soothing 
her by a few monosyllables murmured 
with gracious compassion. After a mo- 
ment’s silence the Duchesse, grasping 
poor Augustine’s hands in both her 
own—hands that had a rare character 
of dignity and powerful beauty—said 
in a gentle and friendly voice: “My 
first warning is to advise you not to 
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weep so bitterly; tears are disfiguring, 
We must learn to deal firmly with 
the sorrows that make us ill, for love 
does not linger long by a sickbed. 
Melancholy, at first, no doubt, lends a 
certain attractive grace, but it ends by 
dragging the features and blighting the 
loveliest face. And besides, our tyrants 
are so vain as to insist that their slaves 
should be always cheerful.” 

“But, madame, it is not in my power 
not to feel. How is it possible, without 
suffering a thousand deaths, to see the 
face which once beamed with love and 
gladness turn chill, colorless, and in- 
different? I cannot control my heart!” 

“So much the worse, sweet child. But 
I fancy I know all your story. In the 
first place, if your husband is unfaithful 
to you, understand clearly that I am 
not his accomplice. If I was anxious 
to have him in my drawing-room, it 
was, I own, out of vanity; he was 
famous, and he went nowhere. I like 
you too much already to tell you all the 
mad things he has done for my sake. I 
will only reveal one, because it may 
perhaps help us to bring him back to 
you, and to punish him for the audacity 
of his behavior to me. He will end by 
compromising me. I know the world 
too well, my dear, to abandon myself 
to the discretion of a too superior 
man. You should know that one may 
allow them to court one, but marry 
them—that is a mistake! We women 
ought to admire men of genius, and 
delight in them as a spectacle, but as 
to living with them! Never—No, no. 
It is like wanting to find pleasure in in- 
specting the machinery of the Opera in- 
stead of sitting in a box to enjoy its 
brilliant illusions. But this misfortune 
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has fallen on you, my poor child, has it 
not? Well, then, you must try to arm 
yourself against tyranny.” 

“Ah, madame, before coming in here, 
only seeing you as I came in, I al- 
ready detected some arts of which I 
had no suspicion.” 

“Well, come and see me sometimes, 
and it will not be long before you have 
mastered the knowledge of these trifles, 
important, too, in their way. Outward 
things are, tc fools, half of life; and 
in that matter more than one clever 
man is a fool, in spite of all his talent. 
But I dare wager you never could refuse 
your Théodore anything!” 

“How refuse anything, madame, if 
one loves a man?” 

“Poor innocent, I could adore you for 
your simplicity. You should know that 
the more we love the less we should 
allow a man, above all, a husband, to 
see the whole extent of our passion. 
The one who loves most’ is tyrannized 
over, and, which is worse, is sooner or 
Jater neglected. The one who wishes 
to rule should——” 

“What, madame, must I then dissimu- 
late, calculate, become false, form an 
artificial character, and live in it? How 
is it possible to live in such a way? 
Can you-—” she hesitated; the Duch- 
esse smiled. 

“My dear child,” the great lady went 
on in a serious tone, “Conjugal happi- 
ness has in all times been a speculation, 
@ business demanding particular atten- 
tion. If you persist in talking passion 
while I am talking marriage, we shall 
soon cease to understand each other. 
Listen to me,” she went on, assuming a 
confidential tone. “I have been in the 
way of seeing some of the superior men 
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of our day. Those who have married 
have for the most part chosen quite 
insignificant wives. Well, those wives 
governed them, as the Emperor governs 
us; and if they were not loved, they 
were at least respected. I like secrets— 
especially those which concern women— 
well enough to have amused myself by 
seeking the clew to the riddle. Well, 
my sweet child, those worthy women had 
the gift of analyzing their husbands’ 
nature; instead of taking fright, like 
you, at their superiority, they ‘very 
acutely noted the qualities they lacked, 
and either by possessing those qualities, 
or by feigning to possess them, they 
found means of making such a handsome 
display of them in their husbands’ eyes 
that in the end they impressed them. 
Also, I must tell you, all these souls 
which appear so lofty have just a speck 
of madness in them, which we ought to 
know how to take advantage of. By 
firmly resolving to have the upper hand 
and never deviating from that aim, by 
bringing all our actions to bear on it, 
all our ideas, our cajolery, we subjugate 
these eminently capricious natures, 
which, by the very mutability of their 
thoughts, lend us the means of in- 
fluencing them.” 

“Good Heavens!” cried the young 
wife in dismay. “And this is life. It 
is a warfare——” 

“In which we must always threaten,” 
said the Duchesse, laughing. “Our power 
is wholly factitious. And we must never 
allow a man to despise us; it is im- 
possible to recover from such a descent 
but by odious maneuvering. Come,” 
she added, “I will give you a means of 
bringing your husband to his senses.” 

She rose with a smile to guide the 
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young and guileless apprentice to con- 
jugal arts through the labyrinth of her 
palace. They came to a back-staircase, 
which led up to the reception rooms. 
As Mme. de Carigliano pressed the secret 
spring-lock of the door she stopped, 
looking at Augustine with an inimitable 
gleam of shrewdness and grace. “The 
Duc de Carigliano adores me,” said she. 
“Well, he dare not enter by this door 
without my leave. And he is a man 
in the habit of commanding thousands 
of soldiers. He knows how to face a 
battery, but before me—he is afraid!” 

Augustine sighed. They entered a 
sumptuous gallery, where the painter’s 
wife was led by the Duchesse up to the 
portrait painted by Théodore of Mlle. 
Guillaume. On seeing it, Augustine 
uttered a cry. 

“I knew it was no longer in my house,” 
she said, “but—here——!” 

“My dear child, I asked for it merely 
to see what pitch of idiocy a man of 
genius may attain to. Sooner or later 
{ should have returned it to you, for 
I never expected the pleasure of see- 
ing the original here face to face with 
the copy. While we finish our con- 
versation I will have it carried down 
to your carriage. And if, armed with 
such a talisman, you are not your hus- 
hand’s mistress for a hundred years, 
you are not a woman, and you deserve 
your fate.” 

Augustine kissed the Duchesse’s hand, 
and the lady clasped her to her heart, 
with all the more tenderness because she 
would forget her by the morrow. This 
scene might perhaps have destroyed 
forever the candor and purity of a less 
virtuous woman than Augustine, for 
the astute politics of the higher social 
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spheres were no more consonant to 
Augustine than the narrow reasoning of 
Joseph Lebas, or Mme. Guillaume’s 
vapid morality. Strange are the results 
of the false positions into which we may 
be brought by the slightest mistake in 
the conduct of life! Augustine was like 
an Alpine cowherd surprised by an 
avalanche; if he hesitates, if he listens 
to the shouts of his comrades, he is 
almost certainly lost. In such a crisis 
the heart steels itself or breaks, 
Mme. de Sommervieux returned 
home a prey to such agitation as it is 
difficult to describe. Her conversation 
with the Duchesse de Carigliano had 
roused in her mind a crowd of contra- 
dictory thoughts. Like the sheep in the 
fable, full of courage in the wolf’s ab- 
scence, she preached to herself, and 
laid down admirable plans of conduct; 
she devised a thousand coquettish strat- 
agems; she even talked to her husband, 
finding, away from him, all the springs 
of true eloquence which never desert 
a woman; then, as she pictured to her- 
self Théodore’s clear and steadfast gaze, 
she began to quake. When she asked 
whether monsieir were at home her 
voice shook. On learning that he would 
not be in to dinner, she felt an un- 
accountable thrill of joy. Like a criminal 
who has appealed against sentence of 
death, a respite, however short, seemed 
to her a lifetime. She placed the por- 
trait in her room, and waited for her 
husband in all the agonies of hope. 
That this venture must decide her 
future life, she felt too keenly not to 
shiver at every sound, even the low 
ticking uf the clock, which seemed to 
aggravate her terrors by doling them out 
to her. She tried to cheat time by 
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warious devices. The idea struck her 


of dressing in a way which would make 


her exactly like the portrait. Then, 
knowing her husband’s restless temper, 
she had her room lighted up with un- 
usual brightness, feeling sure that when 
he came in curiosity would bring him 
there at once. Midnight had struck 
when, at the call of the groom, the street 
gate was opened, and the artist’s carriage 
rumbled in over the stones of the silent 
courtyard. 

“What is the meaning of this illumi- 
nation?” asked Théodore in glad tones, 
as he came into her room. 

Augustine skillfully seized the aus- 
picious moment; she threw herself into 
her husband’s arms, and pointed to the 
portrait. The artist stood rigid as a 
yock, and his eyes turned alternately 
on Augustine, on the accusing dress. 
The frightened wife, half-dead, as she 
watched her husband’s changeful brow— 
that terrible brow—saw the expressive 
furrows gathering like clouds; then she 
felt her blood curdiing in her veins 
when, with a glaring look, and in a deep 
hollow voice, he began to question 
ber— 

“Where did you find that picture?” 

“The Duchesse de Carigliano returned 
it to me.” 

“You asked her for it?” 

“T did not know that she had it.” 

The gentleness, or rather the exquisite 
sweetness of this angel’s voice, might 
have touched a cannibal but not an 
artist in the clutches of wounded vanity. 

“It is worthy of her!” exclaimed the 
painter in a voice of thunder. “I will be 
revenged!” he cried, striding up and 
down the room. “She shall die of shame; 
I will paint her! Yes, I will paint ber 
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as Messalina stealing out at night from 
the palace of Claudius.” 

“Théodore!” said a faint voice. 

“T will kill her.” 

“My dear——” 

“She is in love with that little cavalry 
colonel, because he rides well ey 

“Théodore!” 

“Let me be!” said the painter in a 
tone almost like a roar. 

It would be odious to describe the 
whole scene. In the end the frenzy of 
passion prompted the artist to acts and 
words which any woman not so young 
as Augustine would have ascribed to 
madness. 

At eight o’clock next morning Mme. 
Guillaume, surprising her daughter, 
found her pale, with red eyes, her hair 
in disorder, holding a handkerchief 
soaked with tecrs, while she gazed at 
the floor strewn with the torn fragments 
of a dress and the broken pieces of a 
large gilt picture-frame. Augustine, al- 
most senseless with grief, pointed to the 
wreck with a gesture of deep despair. 

“I don’t know that the loss is very 
great!” cried the old mistress of the 
Cat and Racket. “It was like you, no 
doubt; but I am told that there is a 
man on the boulevard who paints lovely 
portraits for fifty crowns.” 

“Oh, mother!” 

“Poor child, you are quite right,” rev 
plied Mme. Guillaume, who misinter- 
preted the expression of her daughter’s 
glance at her. “True, my child, no one 
ever can love you as fondly as a mother, 
My darling, I guess it all; but confide 
your sorrows to me, and I will comfort 
Did I not tell you long ago that 
Your maid has told 





you. 
the man was mad! 
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me pretty stories. Why, he must be a 
perfect monster!” 

Augustine laid a finger on her white 
lips, as if to implore a moment’s silence. 
During this dreadful night misery had 
led her to that patient resignation which 
in mothers and loving wives transcends 
in its effects all human energy, and 
perhaps reveals in the heart of women 
the existence of certain chords which 
God has withheld from men. 


An inscription engraved on a broken 
column in the cemetery at Montmartre 
states that Mme. de Sommervieux died 
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at the age of twenty-seven. In the 
simple words of this epitaph one of the 
timid creature’s friends can read the last 
scene of a tragedy. Every year, on 
the second of November, the solemn day 
of the dead, he never passes this youth- 
ful monument without wondering 
whether it does not need a stronger 
woman than Augustine to endure the 
violent embrace of genius? 

“The humble and modest flowers that 
bloom in the valley,” he reflects. “perish 
perhaps when they are transplanted too 
near the skies, to the region where 
storms gather and the sun is scorching.” 





A Passion in the Desert 


(Une Passion dans de Désert) 


“Tum sight was fearful!” she cried, as 
we quit M. Martin’s menagerie. 

She had seen that fearless wild-beast 
tamer going through his marvelous per- 
formance in a cage of hyenas. 

“How can it be possible,” she went 
on, “to so tame those creatures as to be 
sure of them?” 

“Tt is an enigma to you,” I replied, 
“yet still it is naturally a fact.” 

“Ah!” she exclaimed, her lips quiver- 
ing incredulously. 

“You think, then, that beasts are 
without feeling?” I asked. “Be assured 
by me that they are taught by us all 
of our vices and virtues—those of civili- 
zation.” 

Amazement was expressed in her look. 

“At the time I first saw M. Martin, 
I, like you, exclaimed my amazement,” 
I went on. “It happened that I was 
seated alongside an old soldier, his right 
leg amputated, who had attracted my 
notice by his appearance as I went into 
the show. His face showed the daunt- 
less look of the Napoleonic wars, dis- 
figured as it was with battle’s scars. 
This old hero, besides, had a frank, jolly 
style which, wherever I come across it, 
is always attractive to me. Undoubt- 
ediy he was one of those old campaigners 
who are surprised at nothing, who can 
make a jest on the last grimaces of a 
dying comrade, or will bury his friend 
or rifle his body with gayety; give a 
challenge to every bullet with compos- 
ure; make a short shriving for himself 
or others; and usually, as the rule goes, 
fraternizing with the Devil. He closely 
watched the proprietor of the exhibition 


as he entered the cage, curling his lip, 
that peculiar sign of contemptuous satire 
which better informed men assume to 
signify how superior they are to the 
dupes. The veteran smiled when I ex- 
claimed at the cool daring of M. Martin, 
he gave a toss of the head, and, with a 
knowing grimace, said: ‘An old game!’ 

“Old game,’ said I, ‘what do you 
mean? You will greatly oblige me if 
you can explain the secret of the mys- 
terious power of this man.’ 

“We came to be acquainted after a 
while and went to dine at the first café 
we saw after quitting the menagerie. 
After a bottle of champagne with our 
dessert, which burnished up his memory 
and rendered it very vivid, he narrated 
a circumstance in his early history which 
showed very conclusively that he had 
ample reason to style M. Martin’s per- 
formance ‘an old game.’” 

When we arrived at her house she se 
teased me, and was withal so charming, 
making me a number of so pretty prom- 
ises, that I consented to write the yarn 
narrated by the veteran hero for her 
behoof. On the morrow I sent her this 
adventure, which might well be headed: 
“The French in Egypt.” 


During the expedition to Upper Egypt 
under General Desaix, a Provencal sol- 
dier, who had fallen into the clutches 
of the Maugrabins, was marched by 
these marauders, these tireless Arabs, 
into the deserts lying beyond the cata- 
racts of the Nile. 

So as to put a sufficient distance be- 
tween themselves and the French army, 
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to insure their greater safety, the Mau- 
grabins made forced marches and rested 
only during the night. They then en- 
camped around a well shaded by palm- 
trees, under which they had previously 
concealed a store of provisions. Never 
dreaming that their prisoner would think 
of escaping, they satisfied themselves by 
merely tying his hands, then lay down 
to sleep, after having regaled themselves 
on a few dates and given provender to 
their horses. 

When the courageous Provencal noted 
that they slept soundly and could no 
longer watch his movements, he made 
use of his teeth to steal a scimitar, 
steadied the blade between his knees, 
cut through the thongs which bound his 
hands; in an instant he was free. He 
at once seized a carbine and a long dirk, 
then took the precaution of providing 
himself with a stock of dried dates, a 
small bag of oats, some powder and 
bullets, and hung a scimitar around his 
waist, mounted one of the horses and 
spurred on in the direction in which he 
supposed the French army to be. So 
impatient was he to see a bivouac again 
that he pressed on the already tired 
courser at such a speed that its flanks 
were lacerated with the spurs, and soon 
the poor animal, utterly exhausted, fell 
dead, leaving the Frenchman alone in 
the midst of the desert. 

After walking for a long time in the 
sand, with all the courage and firmness 
of an escaped convict, the soldier was 
obliged to stop, as the day had already 
come to an end. Despite the beauty of 
an Oriental night, with its exquisite sky, 
he felt that he could not, though he 
fain would, continue on his weary way. 
Fortunately he had come to a small 
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eminence, on the summit of which grew 
a few palm-trees whose verdure shot 
into the air and could be seen from afar; 
this had brought hope and consolation 
to his heart. 

His fatigue was so great that he threw 
himself down on a block of granite 
capriciously fashioned by Nature into 
the semblance of a camp-bed, and, with- 
out taking any precaution for defense, 
was soon fast in sleep. He had made 
the sacrifice of his life. His last waking 
thought was one of regret. He repented 
having left the Maugrabins, whose 
nomad life seemed to smile on him now 
that he was far from them and from all 
hope of succor. 

He was awakened by the sun, whose 
pitiless rays fell with their intensest heat 
on the granite, and produced a most 
intolerable sense of torridness—for he 
had most stupidly placed himself in- 
versely to the shadow cast by the 
verdant and majestic fronds of the 
palm-trees. He looked at these solitary 
monarchs and shuddered—they reminded 
him of the graceful shafts crowned with 
waving foliage which characterize the 
Saracenic columns in the cathedral of 
Arles, 

But when, after counting the palms 
trees, he cast his eyes around him, the 
most horrible despair took possession of 
his soul. The dark, forbidding sands of 
the desert spread farther than sight 
could reach in every direction, and glit- 
tered with a dull luster like steel struck 
by light. Iv was a limitless ocean that 
he saw. It might have been a sea of 
ice or a chain of lakes that lay mirrored 
uround him. A fiery vapor carried in 
streaks formed perpetual _heat-waves 
over this heaving continent. The sky 
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was glowing with an Oriental splendor 
of insupportable translucence, disap- 
pointing, inasmuch as it leaves naught 
for the imagination to exceed. Heaven, 
earth, both were on fire. 

The silence was awful in its wild, 
tremendous majesty. Infinitude, im- 
mensity, closed in upon the soul from 
every side. Not a cloud in the sky, not 
a breath in the air, not a rift on the 
bosom of the sand, which was ever mov- 
ing in ever-diminishing wavelets, scarcely 
disturbing the surface; the horizon fell 
into space, traced by a slim line of light, 
definite as the edge of a saber—like as 
in summer seas a beam of light just 
divides the earth from the heaven which 
meets it. 

The Provengal threw his arms around 
the trunk of one of the palm-trees, as 
though it were the body of a friend; and 
there, in the shelter of its slender, 
straight shadow cast by it upon the 
granite, he wept. Then sitting down he 
remained motionless, contemplating with 
awful dread the implacable scene which 
Nature stretched out before him. He 
cried aloud to measure the solitude. 
His voice, lost in the hollows of the 
hillocks, sounded in the distance with 
a faint resonance, but aroused no echo— 
the echo was in the soldier’s heart. 
The Provencal was two-and-twenty; he 
loaded his carbine. 

“Time enough yet,’ he muttered to 
himself, laying on the ground the 
weapon which alone could give him 
deliverance. 

Looking py turns at the burnished 
black expanse and the blue immensity 
of the sky, the soldier dreamed of 
France—he smelt with delight, in his 
longing fancy, the gutters of Paris—he 
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remembered the towns through which 
he had passed, the faces of his fellow- 
soldiers, the most trivial incidents of 
his life. 

His Southern imagination saw the 
stones of his dearly loved Provence in 
the undulating play of the heat which 
spread in waves over the outspread sheet 
of the desert. Fearing the dangers of 
this so cruel mirage, he went down the 
opposite side of the knoll to that up 
which he had come on the previous day. 
How great was his joy when he dis- 
cerned a natural grotto, formed of im- 
mense blocks of granite, the foundation 
of the rising ground. The remains of a 
rug showed that this place had at one 
time been inhabited; a short distance 
therefrom were some date-palms laden 
with fruit. There arose in his heart that 
instinct which binds us to life. He now 
hoped to live long enough to see the 
passing of some wandering Arabs, wha 
should pass that way; perhaps, who 
should say? he might hear the sound 
of cannon; for at that time Bonaparte 
was traversing Egypt. 

These thoughts inspired him with new 
life. The palm-tree near him seemed to 
bend under its weight of ripe fruit. The 
Frenchman shook down some of the 
clusters, and, when he tasted the un- 
hoped-for manna, he felt convinced that 
the palms had been cultivated by some 
former inhabitant—the rich and luscious 
flavor of the fresh meat of the dates was 
an attestation of the care of his unknown 
predecessor. Like all Provencals, he 
passed from the gloom of dark despair 
to an almost insane joy. 

He went up again, running, to the top 
of the hillock, where he devoted the 
remainder of the day to cutting down 
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one of the sterile palm-trees which, the 
previous night, had served him as a 
shelter. A vague memory made him 
think of the wild beasts of the desert. 
He foresaw that they would most likely 
come to drink at the spring which was 
visible, bubbling through the sand, at 
the base of the rock, but lost itself in 
the desert farther down. He resolved 
to guard himself against their unwel- 
come visits to his hermitage by felling 
a tree which should fall across the 
entrance. 

Despite his diligence and the strength 
which the dread of being devoured in 
his sleep lent him, he was unable to cut 
the palm-tree in pieces during the day, 
but he was successful in felling it. At 
eventide the monarch of the desert 
tumbled down; the noise of its falling 
resounded far and wide like a moan 
from Solitude’s bosom; the soldier shud- 
dered as though he heard a voice pre- 
dicting evil. 

But like an heir who mourns not his 
parent’s decease, he stripped off from 
this beautiful tree the arching green 
fronds, its poetic adornment, and used 
them in forming a couch on which to 
rest. 

Fatigued by his labors, he soon fell 
asleep under the red vault of his damp, 
cool cave. 

In the middle of the night his sleep 
was disturbed by an extraordinary sound. 
He sat up; the profound silence that 
reigned around enabled him to distin- 
guish the alternating rhythm of a respi- 
ration whose savage energy it was impos- 
sible could be that of a human being. 

A terrible terror, increased yet more 
by the silence, the darkness, his racing 
fancy, froze his heart within him. He 
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felt his hair rise on end, as his eyes, di- 
lated to their utmost, perceived through 
the gloom two faint amber lights. At 
first he attributed these lights to the 
delusion of his vision, but presently the 
vivid brilliance of the night aided him 
to gradually distinguish the objects 
around him in the cave, when he saw, 
within the space of two feet of him, a 
huge animal lying at rest. Was it a 
lion? Was it a tiger? Was it a croco- 
dile? 

The Provencal was not sufficiently 
well educated to know under what sub- 
species his enemy should be classed; his 
fear was but the greater because his 
ignorance led him to imagine every 
terror at once. He endured most cruel 
tortures as he noted every variation of 
the breathing which was so near him; 
he dared not make the slightest move- 
ment. 

An odor, pungent like that of a fox, 
but more penetrating as it were, more 
profound, filled the cavern. When the 
Provencal became sensible of this, his 
terror reached the climax, for now he 
could no longer doubt the proximity of 
a terrible companion, whose royal lair 
he had utilized as a bivouac. 

Presently the reflection of the moon, 
as it slowly descended to the horizon, 
lighted up the den, rendering gradually 
visible the gleaming, resplendent, and 
spotted skin of a panther. 

This lion of Egypt lay asleep curled 
up like a great dog, the peaceful pos- 
sessor of a kennel at the door of some 
sumptuous hétel; its eyes opened for a 
moment, then closed again; its face was 
turned toward the Frenchman. A thou- 
sand confused thoughts passed through 
the mind of the tiger’s prisoner. Should 
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he, as he at first thought of doing, kill 
it with a shot from his carbine? But 
he saw plainly that there was not room 
enough in which to take proper aim; 
the muzzle would have extended beyond 
the animal—the bullet would miss the 
mark. And what if it were to awake!— 
this fear kept him motionless and rigid. 

He heard the pulsing of his heart beat- 
ing in the so dread silence and he cursed 
the too violent pulsations which his 
surging blood brought on, lest they 
should awaken from sleep the dreadful 
creature—that slumber which gave him 
time to think and plan over his escape. 

Twice did he place his hand upon his 
scimitar, intending to cut off his enemy’s 
head; but the difficulty of severing the 
close-haired skin caused him to renounce 
this daring attempt. To miss was cer- 
tain death. He preferred the chances of 
a fair fight, and made up his mind to 
await the daylight. The dawn did not 
give him long to wait. It came. 

He could now examine the panther at 
his ease; its muzzle was smeared with 
blood. 

“Tt’s had a good dinner,” he said, 
without troubling himself to speculate 
whether the feast might have been of 
human flesh or not. “It won't be 
hungry when it wakes.” 

It was a female. The fur on her belly 
and thighs was glistening white. Many 
small spots like velvet formed beautiful 
bracelets round her paws; her sinuous 
tail was also white, ending in black 
rings. The back of her dress was yellow, 
like unburnished gold, very lissome and 
soft, and had the characteristic blotches 
in the shape of pretty rosettes, which 
distinguish the panther from every other 
species felis 
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This formidable hostess lay tranquilly 
snoring in an attitude as graceful and 
easy as that of a cat on the cushions 
of an ottoman. Her bloody paws, nerv- 
ous and well armed, were stretched out 
before her head, which rested on the 
back of them, while from her muzzle 
radiated her straight, slender whiskers, 
like threads of silver. 

If he had seen her lying thus, im- 
prisoned in a cage, the Provencal would 
doubtless have admired the grace of the 
creature and the vivid contrasts of color 
which gave her robe an imperial splen- 
dor; but just then his sight was jaun- 
diced by sinister forebodings. 

The presence of the panther, even 
asleep, had the same effect upon him 
as the magnetic eyes of a snake are said 
to have on tbe nightingale. 

The soldier’s courage oozed away in 
the presence of this silent danger, thougb 
he was a man who gathered courage at 
the mouths of cannon belching forth 
shot and shell. And yet a bold thought 
brought daylight to his soul and sealed 
up the source from whence issued the 
cold sweat which gathered on his brow. 
Like men driven to bay, who defy death 
and offer their bodies to the smiter, so 
he, seeing in this merely a tragic episode, 
resolved to play his part with honor to 
the last. 

“The day before yesterday,” said he, 
“the Arabs might have killed me.” 

So considering himself as already dead, 
he waited bravely, but with anxious curi- 
osity, the awakening of his enemy. 

When the sun appeared the panther 
suddenly opened her eyes; then she 
stretched out her paws with energy, as 
if to get rid of cramp. Presently she 
yawned and showed the frightful arma- 
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ment of her teeth, and the pointed 
tongue rough ag a rasp. 

“She is like a dainty woman,”! thought 
the Frenchman, seeing her rolling and 
turning herself about so softly and co- 
quettishly. She licked off the blood from 
her paws and muzzle, and scratched her 
head with reiterated grace of movement. 

“Good, make your little toilet,” said 
the Frenchman to himself; he recovered 
his gayety with his courage. “We are 
presently about to give each other good- 
morning,” and he felt for the short 
poniard that he had abstracted from the 
Maugrabins. At this instant the panther 
turned her head toward him and gazed 
fixedly at him, without otherwise mov- 
ing. 

The rigidity of her metallic eyes and 
their insupportable luster made him 
shudder. The beast approached him; he 
looked at her caressingly, staring into 
those bright eyes in an effort to mag- 
netize her—to soothe her. He let her 
come quite close to him before stirring; 
then with a movement both gentle and 
amorous, as though he were caressing 
the most beautiful of women, he passed 
his hand over her whole body, from the 
head to the tail, scratching the flexible 
vertebree which divided the yellow back 
of the panther. The animal slightly 
moved her tail voluptuously, and her 
eyes grew soft and gentle; and when 
for the third time the Frenchman had 
accomplished this interested flattery, she 
gave vent to purrings like those by 
which cats express their pleasure; but 
they issued from a throat so deep, so 
powerful, that they resounded through 
the cave like the last chords of an organ 
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rolling along the vaulted roof of a 
church. The Provengeal, seeing the value 
of his caresses, redoubled them until 
they completely soothed and lulled this 
imperious courtesan. 

When he felt assured that he had 
extinguished the ferocity of his capri- 
cious companion, whose hunger had so 
luckily been appeased the day before, 
he got up to leave the grotto. The 
panther let him go out, but when he 
reached the summit of the little knoll 
she sprang up and bounded after him 
with the lightness of a sparrow hopping 
from twig to twig on a tree, and rubbed 
against his legs, arching her back after 
the manner of a domestic cat. Then 
regarding her guest with eyes whose 
glare had somewhat softened, she gave 
vent to that wild cry which naturalists 
compare to the grating of a saw. 

“Madame is exacting,” said the 
Frenchman, smiling. 

He was bold enough to play with her 
ears; he stroked her belly and scratched 
her head good and hard with his nails. 
He was encouraged with his success, and 
tickled her skull with the point of his 
dagger, watching for an opportune mo- 
ment to kill her, but the hardness of the 
bone made him tremble, dreading failure. 

The sultana of the desert showed 
herself gracious to her slave; she lifted 
her head, stretched out her neck, and 
betrayed her delight by the tranquillity 
of her relaxed attitude. It suddenly 
occurred to the soldier that, to slay this 
Savage princess with one blow, he must 
stab deep in the throat. 

He raised the blade, when the panther, 
satisfied, no doubt, threw herself grace 
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fully at his feet and glanced up at him 
with a look in which, despite her natural 
ferocity, a glimmer of good-will was 
apparent. The poor Provencal, thus 
frustrated for the nonce, ate his dates 
as he leaned against one of the palm- 
trees, casting an interrogating glance 
from time to time across the desert, in 
quest of some deliverer, and on his ter- 
rible companion, watching the chances 
of her uncertain clemency. 

The panther looked at the place where 
the date-stones fell; and, each time he 
threw one, she examined the Frenchman 
with an eye of commercial distrust. 
However, the examination seemed to be 
favorable to him, for, when he had eaten 
his frugal meal, she licked his boots with 
her powerful, rough tongue, cleaning off 
the dust which was caked in the wrinkles 
in a marvelous manner. 

“Ah! but how when she is really 
hungry?” thought the Provencal. In 
spite of the shudder caused by this 
thought, his attention was curiously 
drawn to the symmetrical proportions 
of the animal, which was certainly one 
of the most splendid specimens of its 
race. He began to measure them with 
his eye. She was three feet in height 
at the shoulders and four feet in length, 
not counting her tail; this powerful 
weapon was nearly three feet long, and 
rounded like a cudgel. The head, large 
as that of a lioness, was distinguished 
by an intelligent, crafty expression. The 
cold cruelty of the tiger dominated, and 
yet it bore a vague resemblance to the 
face of a wanton woman. Indeed, the 
countenance of this solitary queen had 
something of the gayety of a Nero in his 
cups; her thirst for blood was slaked, 
now she wished for amusement. 
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The soldier tried if he might walk up 
and down, the panther left him freedom, 
contenting herself with following him 
with her eyes, less like a faithful dog 
watching his master’s movements with 
affectionate solicitude, than a huge An- 
gora cat uneasy and suspicious of every 
movement. 

When he looked around he saw, by 
the spring, the carcass of his horse; the 
panther had dragged the remains all that 
distance, and had eaten about two-thirds 
of it already. The sight reassured the 
Frenchman, it made it easy to explain 
the panther’s absence and the forbear- 
ance she had shown him while he slept. 

This first good luck emboldened the 
soldier to think of the future. He con- 
ceived the wild idea of continuing on 
good terms with his companion and to 
share her home, to try every means to 
tame her and endeavor to turn her good 
graces to his account. 

With these thoughts he returned to 
her side, and had the unspeakable joy 
of seeing her wag her tail with an almost 
imperceptible motion as he approached. 
He sat down beside her, fearlessly, and 
they began to play together. He took 
her paws and muzzle, twisted her ears, 
rolled her over on her back, and stroked 
her warm, delicate flanks. She allowed 
him to do whatever he liked, and, when 
he began to stroke the fur on her feet, 
she .carefully drew in her maurderously 
savage claws, which were sharp and 
curved like a Damascus sword. 

The Frenchman kept one hand on 
his poniard, and thought to watch his 
chance to plunge it into the belly of 
the too confiding animal; but he was 
fearful lest he might be strangled in her 
jast convulsive struggles; besides this, he 
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felt in his heart a sort of remorse which 
bade him respect this hitherto inoffen- 
sive creature that had done him no hurt. 
He seemed to have found a friend in 
the boundless desert, and, half-uncon- 
sciously, his mind reverted to his old 
sweetheart whom he had, in derision, 
nicknamed “Mignonne” by way of con- 
trast because she was so furiously jeal- 
ous; during the whole period of their 
intercourse he lived in dread of the 
knife with which she ever threatened 
him. 

This recollection of his youthful days 
suggested the idea of making the pan- 
ther answer to this name, now that he 
began to admire with less fear her 
graceful swiftness, agility, and softness. 
Toward the close of the day he had so 
familiarized himself with his perilous 
position that he was half in love with 
his dangerous situation and its painful- 
ness. At last his companion had grown 
so far tamed that she had caught the 
habit of looking up at him whenever 
he called in a falsetto voice ““Mignonne.” 

At the setting of the sun Mignonne, 
several times in succession, gave a long, 
deep, melancholy cry. 

“She has been well brought up,” 
thought the light-hearted soldier; “she 
says her prayers.” But this jesting 
thought only occurred to him when he 
noticed that his companion still retained 
her pacific attitude. 

“Come, my little blonde, I'll let you 
go to bed first,” he said to her, counting 
on the activity of his own legs to run 
away as soon as she was asleep; to reach 
as great distance as possible, and seek 
some other shelter for the night. 

With the utmost impatience the sol- 
dier waited the hour of his flight. When 
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it arrived he started off vigorously in the 
direction of the Nile; but hardly had 
he made a quarter of a league in the 
sand when he heard the panther bound- 
ing after him; at intervals giving out 
that saw-like cry which was more ter- 
rible than her leaping gait. 

“Ah!” said he, “she’s fallen in love 
with me; she has never met anyone 
before; it is really flattering to be her 
first love.” 

So thinking he fell into one of those 
treacherous quicksands, so menacing to 
travelers, and from which it is an im- 
possibility to save one’s self. Finding 
himself caught he gave a shriek of alarm. 
The panther, seizing his collar with her 
teeth, and springing vigorously back- 
ward, drew him as by magic out of the 
sucking sand. 

“Ah, Mignonne!” cried the soldier, 
enthusiastically kissing her; “we are 
bound to each other now—for life and 
death! But no tricks, mind!” and he 
retraced his steps. 

From that time the desert was in- 
habited for him. It contained a being 
to whom he could talk and whose feroc~ 
ity was now lulled into gentleness, 
although he could not explain to himself 
this strange friendship. Anxious as he 
was to keep awake and on guard, as it 
were, he gradually succumbed to his 
excessive fatigue of body and mind; he 


threw himself on the floor of the cave 


and slept soundly. 

On awakening Mignonne was absent; 
he climbed the hillock and afar off saw 
her returning in the long bounds charac- 
teristic of those animals, who cannot 
run owning to the extreme flexibility of 
the vertebral column. 

Mignonne arrived with bloody jaws; 
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she received the wonted caresses, the 
tribute her slave hastened to pay, and 
showed by her purring how transported 
she was. Her eyes, full of languor, 
rested more kindly on the Provencal 
than on the previous day, and he ad- 
dressed her as he would have done a 
domestic animal. 

“Ah! mademoiselle, you’re a nice girl, 
ain’t you? Just see now! we like to be 
petted, don’t we? Are you not ashamed 
of yourself? So you’ve been eating 
some Arab or other, eh? well, that 
doesn’t matter. They’re animals, the 
same as you are; but don’t take to 
crunching up a Frenchman, bear that in 
mind, or I shall not love you any 
longer.” 

She played like a dog with its master, 
allowing herself to be rolled over, 
knocked about, stroked, and the rest, 
alternately; at times she would coax him 
to play by putting her paw upon his 
knee and making a pretty gesture of 
solicitation. 

Some days passed in this manner. 
This companionship allowed the Proven- 
cal to properly appreciate the sublime 
beauties of the desert. He had now dis- 
covered in the rising and setting of the 
sun sights utterly unknown to the world. 
He knew what it was to tremble when 
over his head he heard the hiss of a 
bird’s wing, which occurred so rarely, or 
when he saw the clouds changing like 
many-colored travelers melting into each 
other. In the night-time he studied the 
effects of the moon upon the ocean of 
sand, where the simoom made waves 
swift of movement and rapid in their 
changes. He lived the life of the East; 
he marveled at its wonderful pomp; 
then, after having reveled in the sight 
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of a hurricane over the plain where the 
madly whirling sands made red, dry 
mists, and death-bearing clouds, he 
would welcome the night with joy, for 
then fell the blissful freshness of the 
light of the stars, and he listened to 
imaginary music in the skies. 

Thus solitude taught him to unroll the 
treasures of dreams. He passed long 
hours in remembering mere nothings— 
trifles, and comparing his past life with 
the present. 

In the end he grew passionately fond 
of his panther; for some sort of affection 
was a necessity. 

Whether it was that his own will 
powerfully projected had modified that 
of his companion, or whether, because 
she had found abundant food in her 
predatory excursions in the desert, she 
respected the man’s life, he feared no 
longer for it, for she became so exceed- 
ingly tame. 

Most of his time he devoted to sleep, 
but he was compelled to watch like a 
spider in its web, that the moment of 
his deliverance might not escape him, 
in case any should come his way over 
that line marked by the horizon. His 
shirt he had sacrificed in the making of 
a flag, which he attached to the top of 
a palm-tree from which he had torn the 
foliage. Taught by necessity, he found 
the means of keeping it spread out, by 
fastening twigs and wedges to the cor- 
ners; for the fitful breeze might not be 
blowing at the moment when the pass« 
ing traveler was looking over the desert. 

Nevertheless there were long hours of 
gloom, when he had abandoned hope; 
then he played with his panther. He 
had come to understand the different 
inflexions of her voice, the expression of 
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her eyes; he had studied the capricious 
patterns of the rosettes that marked her 
golden robe. Mignonne was not even 
angry when he took hold of the tuft 
at the end of her tail to count the black 
and white rings, those graceful orna- 
ments which glistened in the sun like 
precious gems. It afforded him pleasure 
to contemplate the supple, lithe, soft 
lines of her lissome form, the whiteness 
of her belly, the graceful poise of her 
head. But it was especially when she 
was playing that he took the greatest 
pleasure in looking at her. The agility 
and youthful lightness of her movements 
were a continual wonder to him. He was 
amazed at the supple way in which she 
bounded, crept, and glided, or clung to 
the trunk of palm-trees, or rolled over, 
crouching sometimes to the ground and 
gathering herself together for her mighty 
spring; how she washed herself and 
combed down her fur. He noted that 
however vigorous her spring might be, 
however slippery the block of granite 
upon which she landed, she would stop, 
motionless, at the one word “Mignonne.” 

One day, under a bright midday sun, 
a great bird hovered in the sky. The 
Provencal left his panther to gaze at 
this new guest; but after pausing for a 
moment the deserted sultana uttered a 


deep growl. 
“God take me! I do believe that she 
is jealous,” he cried, seeing the rigid look 


appearing again in the metallic eyes. 
“The soul of Virginie has passed into her 
body, that’s sure!” 

The eagle disappeared in the ether, 
and the soldier admired the panther 
again, recalled by her evident displeas- 
ure, her rounded flanks, and the perfect 
grace of her attitude. She was as pretty 
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as a woman. There were youth and 
grace in her form. The blond fur of 
her robe shaded, with delicate grada- 
tions, to the dead-white tones of her 
furry thighs; the vivid sunshine brought 
out in its fullness the brilliancy of this 
living gold and its variegated brown 
spots with indescribable luster. 

The Provengal and the panther icokeed 
at each other with a look pregnant with 
meaning. She trembled with delight 
(the coquettish creature) when she felt¢ 
her friend scratch the strong bones of 
her skull with his nails. Her eyes glit- 
tered like lightning-flashes—then she 
closed them tightly. 

“She has a soul!” cried he, looking 
at the stillness of this queen of the sands, 
golden like them, white as their waving 
light, solitary and burning as themselves. 


“Well,” said she, “I have read your 
defense of the beasts, but now tell me 
the end of this friendship between two 
beings who seemed to understand each 
other so thoroughly.” 

“Ah! there you are!” I replied. “It 
finished as all great passions end—by a 
misunderstanding. I believe that both 
sides imagine treachery; pride prevents 
an explanation, the rupture comes to 
pass through obstinacy.” 

“And sometimes on pleasant occa 
sions,” said she, “a glance, a word, an 
exclamation is all-sufficient. Well, tell 
me the end of the story.” 

“That is horribly difficult. But you 
will understand it the better if I give it 
you in the words of the old veteran, as 
he finished the bottle of champagne and 
exclaimed: 

““T don’t know how I could have hurt 
her, but she suddenly turned on me in, 
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® fury, seizing my thigh with her sharp 
teeth, and yet (I thought of this after- 
ward) not cruelly. I imagined that she 
intended devouring me, and I plunged 
my poniard in her throat. She rolled 
over with a cry that rent my soul; she 
looked at me in her death-struggle, but 
without anger. I would have given the 
whole world—my cross, which I had not 
yet gained, all, everything—to restore 
her life to her. It was as if I had assas- 
sinated a real human being, a friend. 
When the soldiers who had seen my flag 
came to my rescue they found me in 
tears. Ah! well, monsieur,’ he resumed, 
after a momentary pause, eloquent by 
its silence, ‘I went through the wars in 
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Germany, Spain, Russia, and France; I 
have marched my carcass well-nigh the 
world over, but I have seen nothing 
comparable to the desert. Ah! it is most 
beautiful! glorious!’ 

“What were your feelings there?’ I 
asked. 

““‘They cannot be told, young man. 
Besides, I do not always regret my 
panther, my bouquet of palms. I must, 
indeed, be sad for that. In the desert, 
see you, there is all, and there is noth- 
ing.’ 

“‘But wait!—explain that!’ 

“Well, then,’ he replied, with an im- 
patient gesture, ‘God is there, man is 
not.’ ” 
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